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PREFACE. 


This  work  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to 
the  wants  of  students  in  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  Col- 
leges, aimiQg  to  furnish  just  that  information  which  will 
prove  most  useful  and  practical  in  their  future  employ- 
ments and  relations  of  life. 

The  great  general  principles  of  Chemistry,  and  the 
more  important  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  have 
been  accordingly  very  fully  discussed  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  custom  adopted  in  many  text-books  of  enumer- 
ating and  describing  compounds  which  have  no  practical 
value  and  little  scientific  interest,  has  been  disregarded. 

To  enable  the  student  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
relations  which  Chemistry  sustains  to  the  industrial  ope- 
rations of  the  age,  and  to  the  past  and  present  progress 
of  civilization,  greater  attention  has  been  given  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  science  than  has  heretofore  been  customary  in 
elementary  text-books. 

Special  care  has  also  been  taken  to  present  the  very  latest 
results  of  scientific  discovery  and  research,  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  experimentation  and  instruction. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  illustrations  has  been 
introduced,  with  the  double  purpose  of  rendering  the 
study  of  the  science  more  intelligible  and  attractive  to 
the  pupil,  and  of  facilitating  the  instructions  of  teachers^ 
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especially  of  those  not  enjoying  the  advantage  of  large  ap- 
paratus. 

In  respect  to  originality  the  author  makes  little  pre- 
tension beyond  the- arrangement  ^nd  classification  of  sub- 
jects^ and  the  selection  of  illustrations.  Among  the 
authorities  to  which  he  is  especially  indebted  he  would 
mention  Fabaday,  Prof.  Miller,  of  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, Graham,  Begnault,  and  Hates. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1.  latter  is  the  general  name  vrbicli  has  been  given 
to  that  substance  which,  under  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  affects  our  senses.  We  apply  the  term  matter  to 
every  thing  that  occupies  space,  or  that  has  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness. 

The  forma  and  combinations  of  matter  seen  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms  of  nature,  are  numberless,  jet  they  are  all  composed  of  a 
very  few  simple  substances  or  elements. 

2.  Simple  Substances. — By  a  simple  substance,  or  ele- 
ment, we  mean  one  which  has  never  been  derived  from, 
or  separated  into,  any  other  kind  of  matter. 

Sulphur,  gold,  silver,  iron,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  are 
examples  of  simple  substances  or  elements ;  and  are  so 
considered  because  we  are  unable  to  decompose  them, 
convert  them  into,  or  create  them  from,  other  bodies. 

No  known  force  has  yet  extracted  any  thing  from  sulphur  but  sulph-ir,  or 
from  gold  but  gold ;  but  if  by  any  method  these  substances  could  be  broken 
up  into  two  or  more  factors,  or  component  parts,  they  would  cease  to  be  re- 
gar  JlsI  as  elementary. 

The  number  of  the  elements,  or  simple  substances,  with 
which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  is  sixty-two. 

These  substances  are  not  all  equally  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  :  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
rare,  and  known  only  to  chemists.  OF  the  whole  number, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  only  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of 

Questions.— What  U  matter  ?  ^Yh  1 13  a  Kimple  substance,  or  element  ?  What  is  the 
bomber  of  the  dements  ?    How  are  the  elements  distributed  ? 
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the  great  bulk  of  all  the  familiar  objects  we  see  around 
us. 

Tlie  atmosphere  is  made  up  of  two— oxygen  and  nitrogen— with,  compar- 
atively speaking,  mere  traces  of  carbon  and  liydrogen:  two  of  these,  again — 
oxygen  and  hydrogen — give  rise  to  water,  a  substance  covering  three  fourths 
of  the  surface  of  our  planet ;  while  the  great  rock  masses  of  the  earth,  are 
mainly  compounds  of  eight  simple  substances,  viz.,  oxygen,  silicon,  alumm* 
ium,  calcium,  potassium,  sodium,  chlorine,  and  iron.  In  the  composition 
olso  of  animal  or  vegetable  structures,  the  same,  or  a  still  greater  simplicity 
is  observed. 

8.  Compound  Bodies. — A  Compound  Body  is  one  that 
can  be  separated  into  two  or  more  elements,  or  simple 
substances. 

4.  Atoms. — ^All  matter  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of 
exceedingly  minute  particles,  which  can  not  be  subdi- 
vided, or  separated  into  parts.  Such  ultimate  pailicles 
are  termed  Atoms. 

No  one  has  ever  seen  an  atom ;  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  recognize 
through  the  agency  of  the  senses  a  portion  of  matter  so  small  that  it  could 
not  in  some  way  be  made  smaller ;  yet  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  derived 
mainly  from  modern  investigations  in  chemistry,  is  of  such  a  character  that 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  all  matter  is  ultimately  composed  of 
indivisible  parts^  or  atoms.  The  nature  of  this  evidence  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

Simple,  or  elementary  bodies,  have  simple  atoms,  and 
compound  bodies  compound  atoms.  The  atoms  of  each 
substance  undoubtedly  differ  in  weight,  and  may  possibly 
differ  in  size  and  form. 

Morc-culcs. — We  use  the  term  Molecule,  or  Paeticle 
of  matter,  to  designate  very  small  quantities  of  a  substance, 
not  meaning,  however,  the  ultimate  atoms.  A  molecule, 
or  particle  of  matter,  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  of 
several  atoms  united  together. 

The  extent  to  which  matter  can  be  divided,  and  perceived  by  the  senses,  is 
most  wonderful.  A  grain  of  musk  will  fill  the  air  of  a  room  for  years  with 
fragrant  particles,  without  suffering  any  considerable  loss  of  weight  In  the 
manufacture  of  gilt  wire,  used  for  embroidery,  the  amount  of  gold  employed 
to  cover  a  foot  of  wire  does  not  exceed  the  720,000th  part  of  an  ounce. 

QUKSTIONS,— What  is  A  Compound  Bodv?  "What  is  supposed  to  be  the  nltimate  con- 
stitution of  matter  f  What  are  atoms  7  What  is  a  molecule  ?  lUuRtr&te  tho  divisibUity 
of  matter. 
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The  manti&ctureTs  know  this  to  be  a  (acty  and  regolate  the  price  of  their  wiro 
accordicglj.  But  if  the  gold  which  covens  one  fbot  is  the  720,000th  part  of 
an  ounce,  the  gold  on  an  inch  of  the  same  wire  will  be  only  the  S,  640,000th 
part  of  an  ounce.  We  may  divide  this  inch  into  one  hundred  pieces,  and  yet  soo 
each  piece  distiucdj  without  the  aid  of  a  micro8cop3:  in  other  wonte,  we  seo 
the  864.)  000,000th  part  of  an  ounce.  If  wo  now  use  a  microsocpe,  magnifying 
five  hundred  times,  we  may  clearly  distinguish  the  •i32,000,000,#00th  part  of 
an  ounce  of  gold,  each  of  which  parts  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  characters 
•and  qualities  which  are  found  in  the  largest  masses  of  gold. 

Some  years  since,  a  distinguished  English  chemist  made  a  senes  of  expeii- 
ments  to  determine  how  small  a  quantity  of  matter  could  be  rendered  vis- 
ible to  the  eye,  and  by  selecting  a  peculiar  chemic<d  compound,  small  portions 
t>f  which  were  easily  discernible,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  Inllionth  part  of  a  grain.  This  quantity  may  be  represented  in 
figures  thus,  1,000,000,000,000,  but  the  mind  can  Garm  no  rational  conception 
cfit 

5.  Porosity. — ^No  two  atoms  of  matter  are  supposed  to 
touch,  or  be  iu  actual  contact  with  each  other,  and  the 
openings  or  spaces  which  exist  between  them  are  called 
PoBES.  This  property  of  bodies,  according  to  which  their 
atoms  are  thus  separated  by  vacant  places,  is  called  Po- 
rosity, 

The  reasons  for  believing  that  the  atoms  or  particles  of 
matter  do  not  actually  touch  each  other,  are,  that  every 
form  of  matter,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  can,  by 
pressure,  be  made  to  occupy  a  smaller  space  than  it  origin- 
ally filled.  Therefore,  as  no  two  particles  of  matter  can 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  the  space,  by 
which  the  size  or  volume  of  a  body  may  be  diminished  by 
pressure,  must,  before  such  diminution  took  place,  havo 
been  filled  with  openings,  or  pores.  Again,  all  bodies  ex- 
pand or  contract  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold. 
Now,  if  the  atoms  were  in  absolute  contact  with  each 
other,  no  such  movements  could  take  place. 

The  porosity  of  liquids  may  be  proved  by  mixing  together  equal  measures' 
of  strong  alcohol  and  water ;  when  the  resulting  compound  will  be  Ibund  to  oc- 
cupy considerably  less  space  than  its  two  constituents  did  separately : — ^in  other 
words,  a  gallon  of  each  liquid  mixed  will  not  form  two  gallons  of  compound. 

6,  Inertia.— Matter  of  iljelf  has  no  power  to  change  its 

QUSBTIONS.— What  are  pores  ?  Are  the  particles  of  matter  in  absolute  «ontack?  Ho^ 
may  the  porority  •fliqaid*  h«  sbowaf  Has  aadter  «Ay  power  2a  itMlf  to  chaage  ite«0D.> 
dftian? 
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state,  or  fortn.  If  a  body  is  at  rest,  it  can  not  of  itself 
commence  moving ;  and  if  a  body  be  in  motion,  it  can 
not  of  itself  stop,  or  come  to  rest.  Motion,  or  cessation 
of  motion  in  a  body,  or  any  other  change  of  its  condition, 
requires  a  power  to  exist  independent  of  itself. 

As  th8  canse  of  all  the  changes  observed  to  take  place 
in  the  material  world,  we  admit  the  existence  of  certain 
forces,  or  agents,  which  govern  and  control  all  matter. 

T.  Force  is  whatever  produces  or  opposes  motion  or 
change  in  matter. 

Cau&cft  of  Change.— All  the  changes  which  we  observe  to 
take  place  in  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  following  causes, 
or  forces :— The  Attraction  of  Gravitation,  Molecu- 
iiAiR  Forces— or  forces  acting  onty  between  molecules,  or 
particles  of  matter  at  insensible  distances — ^Forces  devel- 
oped through  the  agencies  of  Light  and  Heat,  the  At- 
TRACTiTB  and  Repulsive  Forces  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism— and  finally,  a  force  or  power  which  exists  only 
in  living  animals  and  plants,  which  is  called  Vital  Force. 

Cbncerning  the  real  nature  of  these  forces,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  We 
fuppose,  or.  say,  they  exist,  because  we  see  their  effects  upon  matter.  In  the 
present  state  of  science,  it  is  impossiblo  to  know  whether  they  are  merely 
properties  of  matter,  or  whether  they  are  forms  of  matter  itself  existing  in 
an  exceedingly  minute,  subtile  condition,  without  weighty  and  diffused 
througlft>ut  this  whole  universe.  The  general  opinion,  however,  among  scien- 
tific men,  at  the  present  day,  is,  ^at  these  forces^  or  agents,  are  not  matter, 
but  properties,  m  qualities^  of  matter. 

8^  Gravitation.— The  Force  of  Gr»ritation,  or  the  At- 
traction  of  Gravitation,  is  the  name  applied  to  that  force  by 
which  all  the  bodies  in  the  nniverse  at  sensible  distances 
attract  and  tend  to  approach  each  other.  Gravitation  dif- 
fers from  all  other  forces  in  the  fact  that  its  influence  is 
universal;  that  it  acts  at  all^times,  upon  all  matter,  and 
at  all  distances.  ^ 

-  The  force  of  gravitation  belongs  equally  to  the  smallest  atom  and  to  the 
'Sax^g^  worid,  producing  those  attractions  which  bind  masses  of  matter  to- 

.f     .  I -  ■ : 

Q0XStiQNB.-r-What  .oecftrions  change  in  matter  f  What  is  force  ?  Enumerate  the  great 
IbrcM  j^natore..  What  do  we  know  eooceiroiDg thea» foioea X  Whfti U gta^rttatioD?  Ir- 
tnefcmtf  gravitation  ttoiyersal?  •  ' 
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gether,  flzid  restrict  the  motions  of  the  planets  to  rognlar  orbili.    It  is  tfao 
force  which  draws  a  small  hodj,  free  to  move,  toward  a  larger. 

Terrestrial  Gravitation  is  that  force  by  which  all  bodies 
upon  the  earth  are  attracted  toward  its  center. 

The  measure  of  this  force,  or  the  strength  with  which 
a  body  upon  the  earth  is  attracted  toward  its  center,  is 
called  Weight. 

The  attractive  force  which  the  earth  exerts  upon  a  bod^  is  proportioned  to 
its  mass,  or  to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  it,  and  as  weight  is  merely 
tiie  measure  of  such  attraction,  it  follows  that  a  body  of  a  large  mass  will  be 
attracted  strongly,  and  possess  great  weight,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  body 
made  up  c^a  small  quantity  of  matter,  will  be  attracted  in  a  leas  degree,  and 
possess  less  weight  We  recognize  this  difference  of  attraction  by  calling 
the  one  body  heavy  and  the  other  light 

9.  Tarietie*  of  Force.  — Mo-lecular,  or,  as  they  are 
Bometimes  called,  Internal  Forces,  are  distinguished  irom 
all  the  other  Forces  which  act  upon  matter,  in  this  respect 
—that  they  act  upon  particles  or  molecules  of  matter  at 
immeasurably  small  distances  only. 

The  forces  developed  through  the  agencies  of  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  are  diverse  in  their  na- 
ture, and  aflfect  diflferent  forms  of  matter  differently.  They 
differ  from  the  force  of  gravitation  inasmuch  as  their  in- 
^uence  does  not  appear  to  be  universal  or  constant,  and 
is  apparently  limited  by  distance.  They  differ,  especially, 
from  molecular  forces,  inasmuch  as  their  influence  upon 
matter  is  exerted  at  sensiWe  distances. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  forces  which  act  upon  matter,  as  above  enu- 
merated, are  all  separate  and  independent  Their  connection  with  each  other 
18  most  intimate,  and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  some  of  them  are  only 
different  manifestations  of  the  same  agent,  or  principle. 

10.  lolccniar  Forces.— Under  the  designation  of  molec- 
ular forces  are  especially  included  four  different  manifes- 
tations of  force,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  varieties  of 


QuwnoNS.— What  is  Tenrestrffil  Gravitation  f  What  is  Weight  ?  What  are  the  pecu- 
liarities of  molecniar  forces?  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  forces  developer!  by  thd" 
■geDcies  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  masnetismf  Is  it  certain  that  the  forces  cnn- 
iji^rated  are  all  iadapMdent  pitacipiMif  Whal  afiB  induded  under  the  head  of  mole- 
colaxforeeaf 
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attraction.    These  are  Cohesion,  Adhesion,  CAp'aLARY 
Attraction,  and  Affinity. 

Although  essentially  differing  from  each  other,  these  forces  all  agree  in  one 
remarkable  particular — and  that  is,  their  influence  upon  matter  is  exerted 
only  at  distances  which  are  immeasurable,  or  insensible.  If  the  particles  of 
a  body  are  separated  from  each  other  to  the  slightest  appreciable  degree,  the 
influence  of  these  attractive  forces  is  instantly  neutralized  or  destroyed. 

11.  Cohcsiofl,  or  Cohesive  Attraction,  is  that  force 
which  binds  together  atoms  of  the  same  kind  of  matter 
to  fi)rm  one  uniform  mass. 

The  force  which  holds  together  the  atoms  of  a  mass  of  iron,  wood,  or  stone^ 
is  cohesion,  and  the  atoms  are  said  to  cohere  to  each  other. 

The  eflFurt  required  to  break  a  substance  is  a  meajsure 
of  the  intensity  or  strength  of  the  cohesive  force  exerted 
by  its  particles. 

When  the  Attraction  of  Cohesion  between  the  particles 
of  a  substance  is  once  destroyed,  it  is  generally  impossible 
to  restore  it.  Having  once  reduced  a  mass  of  wood  or  stone 
to  powder,  we  can  not  make  the  minute  particles  cohere 
again  by  merely  pushing  them  into  their  former  position. 

In  some  instances,  liowever,  this  may  bo  accomplished  by  resorting  to  va- 
rious expedients.  Iron  may  be  made  to  cohere  to  iron  by  heating  the  metal 
lo  a  high  degree,  and  hammering  the  two  pieces  together.  The  particles 
are  thus  driven  into  such  intimate  contact,  that  they  cohere  and  form  one 
uniform  mass.  This  propeny  is  called  Weldeno,  and  belongs  only  to  two 
metals,  iron  and  platinum. 

12.  Adhesion,  or  Adhesive  Attraction,  is  that  force 
which  causes  unlike  particles  of  matter  to  adhere,  or  re- 
main attached  to  each  other  when  united. 

Dust  floating  in  the  air  sticks  to  the  wall  or  ceiling,  tliroogh  the  force  of 
adhesion.  When  we  write  on  a  wall  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  or  charcoal,  the 
particles,  worn  off  from  the  material,  stick  to  the  wall  and  leave  a  mark» 
through  the  force  of  adhesion.  Two  pieces  of  wood  may  be  fastened  to- 
gether by  means  of  glue,  in  consequence  of  the  acUiesive  attraction  between 
the  particles  of  the  wood  and  the  particles  of  glue. 

13.  Cap'illary  Attraction  is  that  variety  of  molecular 
f(»rce  which  manifests  itself  between  the  surfaces  of  solids 
and  liquids* 


QTy3»Tio:^&.— What  U  cohesion  ?    What  Is  a  meaimre  of  the  fotco  of  coheBion  ?    What 
b  welding?   What  is  adhesion?    Give  example*  of  adheaon.    WhatiscapiUaryattrtctiwjf 
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Fig.  1. 


The  ordinary  definition  of  Cap'illary  Attraction  is,  that  form  of  attraction 
which  caoaes  liquids  to  ascend  above  their  level  in  capillary  tubes.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  strictly  correct,  as  this  fbrLv  not  only  causes  an  elevation,  but  also 
a  depression  of  hquids  in  tabes,  amd  is  at  work  wherever  fluids  are  in  contact 
with  solid  bodi2s. 

The  name  "  Capillary  Attraction"  origmated  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  this  class  of  phenomena  was  first  observed  in 
small  glass  tubes^  the  bore  of  which  was  not  thicker  than  a 
hair,  and  which  were  henoo  called  Capillary  Tubes^  from  tho 
Latin  word  capiUvSy  which  signifies  a  bau*. 

Tho  simplest  method  of  exhibiting  capillary  attraction  is  to 
immerse  the  end  of  a  piece  of  thermometer  tube  in  water  (sco 
Fig.  1)  which  has  been  tinted  with  ink.  The  liquid  will  bo 
seen  to  ascend,  and  will  remain  elevated  in  the  tube  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  liquid  in  the  vcaseL 

The  height  to  which  water  will  rise  in  ca- 
pillary tubes  18  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  R 
of  their  diameters. 

This  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
ibllowing  simple  experiment  If 
two  plates  of  glass,  A  and  B, 
Fig.  2,  be  plungod  into  water 
at  their  lower  extremities,  with 
their  faces  vertical  and  parallel, 
and  at  a  certain  distance  asun- 

dor,  the  water  will  risD  at  tho 

.        points  m  and  w,  where  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  glass;  but  at 
all  mtermedlate  points,  beyond  a  small  distance  from  the  plates,  tho  general 
level  of  the  surfaces  E,  C,  and  D,  will  corre- 
spond. 

If  the  two  plates,  A  and  B,  are  brought  near 

to  each  other,  as  in  Fig.  3,  the  two  curves,  in 

and  fi)  will  unite,  so  as  to  form  a  concave  sur- 

face,  and  tho  water  at  the  same  time  between 

them  will  be  raised  above  tho  general  level,  K 

and  D,   of  the  water  in  tho  vessel.     If  tho 

'    plates  bo  brought  still  nearer  together,  as  in 

Fig.  4,  the  water  between  them  will  rise  still  higher,  the  force  which  sustains 

the  colunm  being  increased  as  the  distance  between  the  plates  is  diminished. 

Illustraiions  of  capillary  attraction  are  most  familiar  iii  tho  experience  of 

every-day  life.     The  wick  of  a  lamp,  or  candle,  Ufts  tho  oil,  or  melted  grease 


QFEtTioxB.— Hov  may  the  phenomena  of  cap'illary  attraction  bo  illustrated  ?  To  irhal 
height  will  water  rise  in  capillary  tubes?  What  are  familiar  examples  of  capillary  at- 
traction  f 
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which  supplies  tho  flame  from  a  dur&ce 
often  two  or  three  inches  below  the  point 
of  combustion. 

When  one  end  of  a  sponge,  or  a  lump  of 
sugar  is  brought  into  contact  with  water, 
the  liquid,  by  capillary  attraction,  will  rise, 
or  soak  up  above  its  level,  mto  the  interior 
of  the  sponge,  or  sugar,  until  all  its  pores 
Qj^Q  filled. 

14.  Affinlly  is  that  variety  of  molec'ular  force  or  attrac- 
tion which  unites  atoms  of  unlike  substances  into  com- 
pounds possessing  new  and  distinct  properties. 

Oxygen,  for  example,  unites  with  iron,  and  forms  oxyd  of  iron,  or  iron- 
rust,  a  substance  possessing  dififerent  and  distinct  properties  from  either  iron 
or  oxgyen.  In  like  manner,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  two  gases  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  appearance  from  common  air,  unite  to  form  water,  a  liquid. 

"When  the  particles  of  different  substances  are  united  together  by  the  force 
of  afiBnity,  tho  compound  formed  possesses  properties  entirely  different  fi'om 
that  of  its  constituents,  and  in  no  respect  resembles  a  mixture,  which  is 
merely  a  mechanical  union  of  bodies — ^as  when  salt  is  mixed  with  sand.  The 
forces  of  adhesion  or  capillary  attraction  may  clo53ly  unite  unlike  particles  of 
matter  together,  but  they  do  not  effect  any  change  in  the  nature  or  properties 
of  the  particles  acted  upon.  AfiBnity,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  changes  the 
properties  of  the  unlike  particles  which  it  unites,  and  by  so  doing  produces 
Combinations  which  possess  entirely  different  qualities. 

Tho  action  of  gravity  and  of  tiie  several  molecular  forces  may  be  illustrated 
by  referring  to  a  particular  form  of  matter,  as,  for  example,  water.  The  force 
of  afiBnity  binds  together  the  atoms  of  tho  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  to 
constitute  an  atom,  or  molecule  of  water;  cohesion  unites  the  particles  of 
Water  thus  for.ned  into  drops,  or  larger  masses ;  adhesion  causes  the  union  of 
water  with  the  surfaces  of  different  substances,  thereby  producing  the  pheno- 
menon which  wo  call  •*  wetting;"  capillary  attraction  causes  water  to  rise 
above  its  level,  or  "  soak  up"  as  it  is  termed,  in  a  sponge,  or  other  porous 
substance ;  while  tho  force  of  gravity  causes  coherent  quantities  of  water  to 
fall  as  rain,  or  to  move  down  inclined  surfaces  in  the  form  of  rivers,  brooks,  etc. 

IS.'Repnlsion. — In  opposition  to  the  several  attractive 
forces  which  act  upon  matter,  a  repulsive  force  also  ex- 
ists, the  tendency  of  which  is  to  separate  the  particles  of 
matter  from  one  another. 


QxTicSTiONS. — ^What  is  affinity  ?  ^Vhat  are  illustrations  of  affinity  f  IIow  do  the  com- 
pounds of  matter  formed  through  the  force  of  affinity  differ  from  a  mixture  ?  How  do 
the  forces  of  adhesion  and  capillary  attraction  differ  from  affinity  ?  How  may  the  ac- 
tion of  gravity  and  the  molecular  forces  be  illustrated  ?  What  force  acts  ia  opposition  to 
the  attractive  forces  ? 
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The  refflstance  ezperienoed  in  attemptiDg  to  compress  a  substance  is  the 
result  of  the  opposition  of  the  repulsive  Ibrc-e  which  pervades  its  particles 
aod  the  efibrt  required  to  effect  a  compressiou  is  a  measure  of  the  intensity 
of  the  repulsive  ibrce. 

A  dew-tirop  resting  upon  a  leaf  is  not  in  actual  contact  with  its  surface, 
bat  is  sustained  at  a  little  distance  above  it  by  the  force  of  repulsion.  In- 
genious experimentation  has  proved  that  when  two  glasses,  one  slightly  con- 
vex and  the  other  flat,  are  |>laced  upon  each  other,  and  pressed  together  with 
a  force  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  they  still  remain  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  of  the  thickness  of  the  top  of  a  soap-bubble  before  it  bursts, 
or  at  least  1 -4450th  of  an  mch.  If  we  compress  a  certain  quantity  of  gas,  as 
common  air,  and  then  allow  it  to  dilate,  by  removing  all  restraint,  it  will  ex- 
pand without  limit,  and  fill  every  really  empty  space  which  is  open  to  it. 
This  takes  place  through  the  agency  of  an  internal  repulsive  force,  which 
tends  to  drive  the  particles  from  one  another. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  whether  the  repulsive  force,  which  appears  to 
influence,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  particles  of  all  matter,  is  a  separate 
and  independent  principle,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  heat  or 
of  electricity,  or  of  both  these  forces  combined.  Heat,  in  its  influence  upon 
matter  always  acts  as  a  repulsive  force,  and  is  always  opposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  cohesion. 

16.  Elasticity. — That  property  of  bodies  known  as  Elas- 
ticity ia  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  the  repulsive  and 
attractive  forces ;  and  substances  are  said  to  be  more  or 
less  elastic,  according  to  the  facility  with  which  they  re- 
gain their  original  form  and  dimension  after  the  force 
which  has  compressed  or  extended  them  is  removed. 

17.  Three  Forms  of  Matter.— According  as  the  attractive 
or  repulsive  forces  prevail,  all  bodies  will  assume  one  of 
three  forms  or  conditions — the  solid,  the  liquid,  or  the 
a'er-i-form,*  or  gaseous  condition. 

18.  Solids. — A  solid  body  is  one  in  which  the  particles 
are  so  strongly  held  together  by  the  attractive  force  of 
cohesion,  that  the  body  maintains  its  form  or  figure  under 
all  ordinaiy  circumstances. 

If  the  force  of  cohesion  acted  exclusively  upon  matter,  every  substance 
would  possess  insuperable  solidity,  hardness,  and  tenacity. 


*  A'er-i-form,  having  the  form,  or  resemblance,  of  air. 


QirzsnoKS. — ^What  evidence  is  there  of  the  existence  of  a  repulsive  force?  What  is 
tiMtleityr  Whataie  illustrations  of  the  infinenee  of  a  repulsive  force  f  Under  what 
UiZM  fgnni  or  conditions  does  matter  exist  t  'Wl&t  is  a  soUd  body7  *  •  ■■  ^ -^ 


r 
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19.  liqnids. — A  liquid  body  is  one  in  which  the  particles 
of  matter  are  held  together  so  slightly  by  the  force  of  co- 
hesion that  they  move  upon  each  other  with  the  greatest 
facility. 

Honce  a  liquid  can  never  bo  roado  to  assume  any  particular  form  except 
that  of  tho  vessel  in  which  it  is  inclosed. 

20.  Gaseous  Bodies. —An  a'er-i-form  or  gaseous  body  is 
one  in  which  the  particles  of  matter  are  not  lield  together  by 
any  force  of  cohesive  attraction,  and  but  for  the  restrain- 
ing influence  of  the  force  of  gravity  would  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  move  off  from  one  another. 

A  gaseous  body  is  generally  invisible,  and,  like  tho  air  surrounding  us, 
affor  Js  to  the  sens  j  of  touch  no  evidence  of  its  existence  when  in  a  state  of 
completa  repose.  Gaseous  bodies  may  be  confined  in  vessels,  whence  they 
exclude  liquids,  or  other  bodies,  thus  demonstrating  their  existence,  thou-h 
invisible,  and  also  their  impenetrability. 

21.  C  h  a  n  g  e  0  f  C  0  n  d  i  t  i  0  n , — Most  substances  can  bo  made  to  assume 
successively  the  form  of  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas.  In  sohds,  the  attractive 
force  is  tlie  strongest ;  the  particles  keep  their  places,  and  the  solid  retains  its 
form.  J3u^  if  we  heat  a  solid  body,  as  for  example  a  piece  of  ice,  or  sulphur,  we 
weaken  the  force  of  cohesion  which  binds  the  particles  together,  and  allow 
t!io  repulsive  force  to  prevail;  the  particles  of  the  solid  thereby  become  mov- 
able upon  tliemselves,  and  we  say  the  body  melts,  or  becomes  hquid.  In 
liquids  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  are  nearly  balanced,  but  if  we  sup- 

PxQ..  5,  ply  an  additional  quantity  of  heat,  we  de- 

stroy the  attractive  force  altogether,  and 
increase  the  repulsive  force  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  liquid  assumes  the  form  of  a 
gas,  or  vapor,  in  which  the  separate  par- 
ticles tend  to  fly  off  from  each  other.  By 
reversing  the  process,  or,  in  ether  words, 
by  withdrawing  the  heat,  we  can  diminish 
or  destroy  the  repulsive  force,  and  cause 
the  attractive  force  again  to  predominate — 
the  body  retummg  to  its  former  conditions, 
first  of  a  liquid^  then  of  a  solid. 

The  power  of  the  repulsive  force  gen- 
erated by  heat  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
Iho  cDnvergioQ  of  water  into  steam.  In  a  cubic  inch  of  water  converted  into 
eteanij  tlie  part  idea  will  repel  each  other  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  space 

Qu  "BT  ■  ONS.— W  h^  1 13  a  riqnid  f    What  is  an  a'er-i-  form,  or  gaseous  body  ?    Under  what 

^^ ^~  '•m  will  a  body  assume  the  form  of  4  iolid,  a  Uqoid,  or  a  gu?    What  tsperi* 

'el  thg  lapnlaivt  powtr  of  heai 
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occapied  by  the  sfeam  will  be  1*700  times  greater  than  that  occnpied  by  the 
watdF.  Fig.  5  illustrates  the  oomparativo  dilTerence  between  the  bulk  of  steam 
and  the  bulk  of  water. 

22.  Ethereal  Condition . — ^Recent  inrestigations  in  scienco  bavo  ren- 
dered it  probablOf  tliat  matter,  in  addition  to  the  throo  separate  states  or  con- 
asienciea  in  which  it  is  onUnarily  presented  to  us«-Bolid,  liquid,  and  gaseous--- 
exists  also  in  a  fourth  state,  which  is  called  the  ethereal.  It  is  supposed  that 
all  space — that  existing  between  the  planets  and  other  beaveul/  bodies^ 
equally  with  that  existing  between  the  atoms,  or  molecules  of  cyeiy  sub- 
stance, even  the  most  dense — is  pervaded  by  an  extremely  rare,  imponder- 
a'>le,  and  highly  elastic  medium,  or  iluid  form  of  matter,  termed  £theb. 
This  substance,  like  air,  is  believed  to  bo  capable  of  motion,  and  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  vibrations,  which  vibrations  by  their  action  on  the  ordmary 
forms  of  matter,  are  supposed  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, etc.,  in  the  same  mannor  as  the  vibrations  of  air  occasioned  by  a 
sounding  body  produce  the  phenomena  of  sound. 

23.  Matter  Indcstroctiblc— All  the  researches  and  in- 
vestigations of  science  t6ach  us  that  it  is  impossible  by  nat- 
ural operations,  to  either  create  or  destroy  a  single  particle 
of  matter.  The  power  to  create  and  destroy  matter  belongs 
to  the  Dkity  alone.  The  quantity  of  matter  which  exists, 
in  and  upon  the  earth  lias  never  been  diminished  by  the 
annihilation  of  a  single  atom. 

When  a  body  is  consumed  by  fire,  there  is  no  destruction  of  matter :  it  has 
only  changed  its  form  and  position.  When  an  animal  or  vegetable  dies  and 
decays,  the  original  form  vanishes,  but  the  particles  of  matter,  of  which  it  was 
once  composed,  have  merely  passed  off  to  form  new  bodies  and  enter  into  new 
combinations. 

24.  Force  Indcstrnctlble. — Recent  investigations  in 
Bcience  seem  to  prove  that  force  is  equally  as  indestructible 
as  matter  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  destruction  of  force  ;  consequently  the  amount  of  force 
in  operation  in  the  earth,  and  possibly  throughout  the 
universe,  never  varies  in  quantity,  but  remains  always  the 
same. 

Some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  a  belief  in  the  indestructibility  of 
force  may  be  stated  as  follows ; — 

The  only  mode  in  which  we  can  judge  of  the  existence  of  a  force  is  from 
the  effects  it  produces,  and  of  these  effects,  that  which  is  the  most  evident  to 

QvanonB.— 'VIHiAt  is  the  supposed  ethereal  condition  of  matter,  or  what  are  tho  pecnli- 
uitiesof  nwtttv  la  this  ebnditioTif  Is  matter  indestnietible  t  la  foree  iadettmetibtor 
trUtrtaaooi iadtMi  as  to  iMliiVt  tbat  a  fbrM  «aii  B0t  te  desteo7«d ? 
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our  senses  is  the  power  either  of  prodncing  motion,  of  arresting  it,  or  of  alter- 
ing its  direction :  whatever  is  capable  of  effecting  these  results  is  considered 
as  a  form  of  force.  Motion,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  indicator  of 
force,  and  wherever  we  perceive  motion,  we  may  be  certain  that  some  force  is 
operating.  Now  it  will  be  found,  that  m  all  cases  in  which  work  is  performed 
—or,  to  state  it  in  other  words,  in  all  cases  in  which  force  is  exerted  and  ap- 
parently made  to  disappear — ^that  it  has  expended  itself  either  in  setting  into 
action  some  other  force,  or  else  it  has  produced  a  definite  and  certain  amount 
of  motion.  This  motion  when  used  will  again  give  rise  to  an  equal  amount 
oithe  force  which  originally  produced  it.  For  example,  we  bum  coal  in  the 
air;  the  force  of  affinity  causes  the  particles  of  coal  to  unite  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air ;  the  coal  changes  its  form,  and  a  quantity  of  heat  remains,  which 
heat  represents  the  chemical  force  expended.  The  heat  thus  developed  is  now 
ready  to  do  work :  it  may  be  employed  in  converting  water  into  steam,  and 
the  steam  so  obtained  can,  through  the  medium  of  machinery,  be  applied  to 
the  production  of  motion.  Motion  may  again  be  made  to  produce  heat — as 
tlirough  friction,  for  example — and  recent  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the 
amount  of  heat  so  developed  by  motion,  would,  if  coUected  and  measured, 
prove  to  be  equal  in  amount  to  that  which  produced  the  motion.  The  heat 
produced  by  motion  is  generally  dissipated  and  lost  for  practical  purposes,  but 
it  is  not  absolutely  lost  It  has  been  absorbed,  or  diffused  through  space,  or 
converted  into  some  other  form  offeree,  which  in  turn  takes  part  in  some  of 
the  great  operations  of  nature,  or  again  ministers  to  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  man.  Kumerous  other  &cts  in  support  of  the  view  that  force,  like  matter, 
changes  but  is  never  destroyed,  might  be  adduced.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and  has  a  practical  bearing  on  many  of  the  operations  of  chem- 
istry. 

25.  Classification  of  Forces.— All  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
matter  through  the  agency  of  the  several  forces  which  act  upon  it  are  considered 
under  three  general  divisions,  or  departments  of  science,  viz..  Physics^  or 
Natural  Philosophy,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  Chemistry. 

26.  Natnral  Philosophy.— Physics,  or  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, is  that  department  of  science  which  considers  generally, 
all  those  changes  and  phenomena  which  are  observed  to  take 
place  in  matter  through  the  agency  of  the  forces  of  gravi- 
tation, cohesion,  adhesion,  capillary  attraction,  molecular 
repulsion,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  and 
these  several  forces  have  been  termed  the  Physical 
Forces. 

27.  Physiology.— Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology  is 


QiTraTiONS.— Under  what  three  general  divisions  are  the  forces  vhich  a'^t  apon  matter 
voosldered  ?  What  forces  are  considered  under  the  department  of  Natural  Philoiophy  t 
What  foroes  under  the  department  of  ABimal  and  V«g9t«U9  V)Kn^l9gf  t.      . 
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department  of  science  which  treats  of  the  changes  and 
phenomena  observed  to  take  place  in  matter  through  the 
agency  of  the  vital  force. 

28.  Chemifttry. — Chemistry  is  that  department  of  science 
which  relates  exclosively  to  all  those  changes  and  pheno- 
mena which  take  place  in  matter  through  the  agency  or 
influence  of  the  force  of  aflSnity. 

29.  Chemical  Action.— Chemical  Action  is  the  term  nsed 
to  designate  all  those  operations — the  result  of  the  force  of 
aflSnity — by  which  the  form,  solidity,  color,  taste,  smell,  and 
action  of  substances  become  changed  ;  so  that  new  bodies, 
with  quite  diflferent  properties,  are  formed  from  the  old. 

30.  Properties  of  Matter,— The  properties  which  char- 
acterize material  objects  in  general,  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads,  viz.,  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

Pbysical  Properties.— The  Physical  Properties  of  an  ob- 
ject are  those  by  which  it  is  most  readily  defined,  or  dis- 
tinguished from  some  other  object.  The  form  of  a  body ;  its 
condition  as  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas  ;  its  color,  hardness, 
tenacity,  and  its  relations  to  heat  and  electricity,  are  ex- 
amples of  its  physical  properties.  Physical  properties  are 
independent  of  the  action  which  the  body  exerts  upon 
other  bodies. 

Ghemieal  Properties. — The  Chemical  Properties  of  a 
body  are  those  which  relate  essentially  to  its  action  upon 
other  bodies,  and  to  the  changes  which  the  body  either 
experiences  itself,  or  causes  to  take  place  in  other  bodies 
by  contact  with  them. 

The  physical  properties  of  such  a  substance  as  sulphur,  are,  its  peculiar  odor, 
its  yellow  color,  its  brittleneas,  its  crystaDine  structure,  its  specific  gravity,  the 
facility  with  which  it  exhibits  electrical  attraction  when  rubbed,  and  the  like 
similar  qualities,  all  of  which  are  independent  in  a  great  degree  of  each  other, 
and  are  so  distinctiye  in  their  character  that  our  senses  infonn  us  at  once 
that  the  substance  in  question  is  sulphur,  and  not  some  other  form  of  matter. 

If  we  would  now  enumerate  the  chemical  properties  of  sulphur,  it  would 

QuzsnoNB. ^What  is  cheiniRtrjf    Define  chemical  action.     Under  what  two  heads 

may  the  properties  of  material  ohjects  be  classed?  What  are  the  physical  properties 
or  a  body?  What  are  chemical  properties?  ninstrate  th«  distiiictioD  betveea  th« 
pbydcal  and  chemical  properties  of  talphiir* 
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be  necessary  to  refer  to  those  operations  by  which  the  body  becomes  changed 
and  loses  its  distinctive  character — such  as  the  ease  with  which  it  takes  fire, 
its  msolubility  in  water,  and  its  solubility  in  oil  of  turpentiae,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  unites  with  iron,  silver,  copper,  and  many  other  of  the 
metals. 

Had  there  been  but  one  kind  of  matter  in  the  universe,  it  could  have  pos- 
sessed only  physical  properties,  and  the  laws  of  Natural  Philosophy  would 
have  explained  all  the  phenomena  and  changes  which  could  possibly  have 
taken  place  in  it  As  the  character  or  composition  of  this  one  form  of  mat- 
ter, moreover,  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been  changed  by  the 
action  of  any  different  substance  upon  it,  it  could  not  have  possessed  any 
chemical  properties,  and  no  idea  could  have  been  formed  by  an  intelligent 
being  of  any  such  department  of  knowledge  as  chemiistry. 

The  connection,  however,  between  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  is 
most  intimate;  and  all  chemical  changes  are  influen:^  to  such  an  extent  by 
the  action  of  the  physical  forces,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  is  requisite  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
"<jhemical  phenomena.  Especially  is  this  the  case  a«i  respects  the  forces  mani- 
fested through  the  agency  of  Reat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism ;  and  a 
brief  review  of  these  subjects  is  generally  regarded  as  a  necessary  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  ecience  of  Chemistry,  The  first  part  of  this  work  is  there- 
fore devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  action  of  the  physical  forces 
80  far  as  they  are  concerned  in  producing  chemical  changes^  or  in  character- 
izing chemical  phenomena.* 


CHAPTER   I. 

ON  THE  CONNECTION    OF  GRAVITY,    COHESION,    ADHESION, 
AND  CAPILLARY   ATTRACTION   WITH   CHEMICAL   ACTION. 

SECTION    I. 

GRAVITY. 

31.  Connection  of  Gravity  with  Chemical  Phenomena.— 
The  influence  of  the  force  of  gravity  on  matter  is  never 

*  It  has  been  assHmed,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  that  the  student  is  conTcrsant 
with  the  general  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  no  attempt  has  therefore  been 
made  to  treat  the  subjects  of  Heat,  Light,  Electridtj,  and  Magnetism  in  any  other  than 
a  general  manner,  and  with  spedal  reference  to  thdr  connection  with  chemical  pheno- 


QUESTTOTVS.— What  connection  is  there  between  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  ? 
Is  ip^vlty  influeaced  by  changes  la  the  condition  of  matter  i 
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affected  by  any  change  which  may  take  place  in  the  form 

or  condition  of  the  matter  itself. 

A  pound  of  water  is  attracted  by  the  influenco  of  gravity  toward  the  ccn- 
tor  of  the  earth  with  a  certain  degree  of  force,  and  as  weight  ia  the  measure 
of  gravity,  wo  e3q)re8s  the  exact  amount  of  this  attractive  force,  by  faying 
tiiat  the  water  weighs  a  pound.  If  wo  deprive  this  particular  quantity  of 
water  of  heat,  suflScient  to  fineeze  and  convert  it  into  ice — a  EoHd — it  i^ill 
still  weigh  a  pound ;  if  we  convert  the  same  quantity  of  water  into  steam  l^y 
the  addition  of  heat,  it  will  occupy  a  spaco  seventeen  hundred  times  grtaKr 
than  before — ^yet  the  steam  produced  will  be  attracted  by  the  force  of  gravity 
equally  with  the  water  Crom  which  it  is  derived,  and  will  continue  to  weigh  a 
pound. 

As  the  action  of  gravity,  therefore,  is  never  suspended,  and  as  the  nnallcst 
particle  of  matter  can  not  be  annihilated  by  any  operation,  wo  are  c  nabled  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  every  chemical  process,  and  ascertain  the  true  compositicn 
of  bodies  by  proving  tho  weight  of  the  compound  to  bo  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  substances  which  produce  it. 

32.  Use  of  the  Balance— The  balance  is  to  the  chemist 
what  the  compass  is  to  the  mariner,  and  before  its  intro- 
duction as  a  means  of  verifying  experiments,  the  whole 
science  of  Chemistry  was  a  collection  of  disconnected  and 
separate  facts  and  theories. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  it  was  supposed  that  common 
air,  or  gases,  did  not  possess  weight ;  and  this  error,  whicli  was  necessarily 
accompanied  with  most  absurd  notions  respectmg  the  constitution  of  air  and 
gases,  prevailed  until  the  experiment  of  weighing  them  was  tried,  when 
they  were  found  to  be  attracted  by  gravity  equally  with  all  other  kmds  of 
matter. 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  generally  taught  and  believed  that 
when  a  body  was  burned,  a  portion  of  its  substance  was  lost  Lavoisier, 
an  eminent  French  philosopher,  proved  tho  contrary  by  carefully  burning  a 
body,  and  then  weighing  all  that  was  left  unconsumed  by  the  fire,  and  all 
the  invisible  products  that  escaped.  He  found,  that  instead  of  there  being 
a  loss  of  matter,  there  was  a  gain,  and  thus  by  a  simple  experiment  overthrew 
at  once  ideas  respectmg  the  nature  of  fire  and  combustion  that  had  prevailed 
for  centuries  previous. 

The  great  distinction,  according  to  Professor  Liebig,  between  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  is  that  tho  one  weiglis  and  the  other  measures. 

33.  Two  Great  Systems  of  Weights.— Two  ^reat  systems 
of  weights  are  recognized  throughout  the  civilized  world  in 


Qvr8Tio:c8. — GWe  an  illastration.  What  relatio'ydnes  the  bnlanoe  sustain  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  chemist  r  What  facts  illnstrate  the  use  of  the  balance  in  fffj^tftig  chemical 
diaeoTtfiei  f   VHiat  two  systems  of  weights  are  recognized  ? 
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Chemistry  and  in  all  other  operations.     These  are  known 
as  the  English  and  French  S3'stems. 

34.  The  English  System  of  Weights.— The  smallest  de- 
nomination of  weight  made  use  of  in  the  English  System 
(the  one  generally  used  in  the  United  States)  is  a  grain. 
The  Parliament  of  England  passed  a  law  in  1286,  that 
32  grains  of  wheat,  well  dried,  should  weigh  a  penny- 
weight. Hence  the  name  grain  applied  to  this  measure 
of  weight. 

It  was  afterward  ordered  that  a  pennjrweight  should  be  divided  into  only 
24  grains.  Grain  weights  for  practical  purposes  are  made  bj  weighing  a  thin 
plate  of  metal  of  uniform  thickness,  and  cutting  out,  by  measurement,  such  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  as  will  weigh  one  grain.  In  a  like  manner,  weights 
may  be  obtained  for  chemical  purposes  which  weigh  only  the  1,000th  part  of 
a  grain. 

Seven  thousand  grains  constitute  a  pound  avoirdupois, 
and  from  this  pound  all  measures  of  capacity  have  been 
derived  by  Act  of  the  English  Parliament. 

Thus  a  standard  gallon  is  by  law  as  much  distilled  water  as  will  weigh  ten 
pounds,  or  70,000  grains ;  and  a  measure  holding  exactly  this  quantity  of 
water  is  a  gallon  measure.  By  subdividing  the  gallon  we  obtain  smaller 
measures,  quarts,  pints,  etc. 

35.  Freneh  System  of  Weights.— The  French  System  of 
Weights  is  constructed  on  a  diflFerent  plan,  and  is  distin- 
guished for  its  great  simplicity — ^all  its  divisions  being 
made  by  ten.  It  is,  therefore,  sometimes  called  the  deci- 
mal system. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  this  system  of  weights  is  almost  universally 
adopted  for  all  scientific  operations,  and  is  gradually  being  introduced  into 
England  and  the  United  States.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important  that  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based  should  be  understood. 

The  basis  of  the  French  System  is  an  invariable  dimen- 
sion of  the  globe,  viz.,  a  fourth  part  of  the  earth's  merid- 
ian, or  a  fourth  part  of  a  circle  passing  round  the  earth 
(lengthwise),  and  intersecting  at  the  poles. 


QuESTioai} ^What  is  the  smallest  weight  recognized  in  the  En^sh  System  ?    What 

is  a  pound  avoirdapois?  How  are  measures  of  capacity  derived  from  measures  of 
weight?  What  is  an  English  gallon?  What  is  the  distinguishing  p  cullarity  of  the 
French  system  of  weights  t    Where  is  the  French  system  used  t    What  is  its  basis  f 
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Pig.  6.  The  circle  N  B  S  W,  Fig.  6,  repreaenta  a 

I  meridian  of  the  earth ;  and  a  fiTurth  part  of 

this  cirde,  or  the  distance  N  E,  constitutes 

the  dimension  on  which  the  French  System 

I  is&mided. 

This  distance,  which  was  accu- 

I  lately  measured,  is  divided  into 

ten  million  equal  parts  ;  and  a 

single  ten  millionth  part  adopted 

I  as  a  measure  of  length,  and  called 

a  metre. 

A  metre  is  about  three  feet  and  a  quarter  hi  length,  or  about  thirtj-niao 
English  inches.  By  multiplying  or  dividing  the  metre  by  ten,  all  the  larger 
and  smaller  measures  of  length  are  obtained.  For  indicating  measures  smaller 
than  a  metre,  Latin  terms  are  used ;  for  indicating  measures  larger  than  a 
metre,  Greek  terms.    Thus — 


Smaller  Measares. 
Metre. 

Decimetre  «=»  1-lOth  metre. 
Centimetre^  1-1 00th  metra 
HDlimetro  — »l-1000th  metre. 


Larger  Heasares. 
Metre. 

Decametre  —  10  metres. 
Hectometre—  100  metres. 
Kilometre  —  1,000  metres. 
Myriametre— 10,000  metres. 


The  system  of  weights  was  formed  from  measures  of  length  in  the  foUow- 
mg  manner.  A  box,  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  was  taken,  measuring  one  centi- 
metre in  every  direction.  This,  filled  with  distilled  water  at  its  greatest 
density  (at  a  temperature  of  39°  Fahrenheit's  thermometer),  was  taken  as  the 
unit  of  the  decimal  weights,  and  called  a  gramme^ — ^a  quantity  equal  to  about 
fifteen  English  grains.  The  gramme,  multiplied  and  divided  by  ten,  gives  all 
the  other  larger  or  smaller  weights.    Thus — 

Larger  Weights. 


Smaller  Weights. 
Gramme. 

Decigramme  "—  1-lOth  gramme. 
Centigranmie=  1-1 00th  gramme. 
Milligramme— 1-1, OOOth  gramme. 


Gramme. 
Decagramme  —  10  grammes. 
Hectogramme—*  100  grammes. 
Kilogramme  —  1,000  grammes. 
Myriagranmie— 10,000  grammes. 


The  kilogramme  corresponds  in  its  use  in  all  conmiercial  transactions  with 
the  English  pound.    Its  weight  is  equal  to  about  2^^  pounds  avoirdupois. 


*  Frononnced  Cfram, 


QniSTiOKB.— What  is  the  Metrt  of  the  French  system?  How  are  the  larger  and 
smaller  measures  of  length  derlred  firom  the  Metre  f  How  is  the  system  of  ireights  de- 
rived firom  the  measures  of  length  !    What  is  a  Kilogramme  ? 
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36.  Construction  of  fig.  7. 
the  Balance— The  bal- 
ance tised  for  all  deli- 
cate chemical  experi- 
ments is  constructed  in 
the  most  perfect  man- 
ner. The  point  of  sup- 
port of  the  beam  (see  Fi^.  7)  is  a  wedge  of  hardened 
steel  with  a  sharp,  knife-like  edge,  which  rests  upon  a  flat 
plate  of  polished  agate.  The  points  of  support  of  the  two 
scale-pans  are  often  constructed  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  all  nice  experiments  the  balance  must  be  screened  from  currents  of  air, 
and  the  bodies  weighed  must  liave  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere — otherwise  currents  of  air,  ascending  and  descendmg, 
will  be  produced,  which  will  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  weight 

Balances  are  at  the  present  time  constructed  tor  chemical  operations,  so 
delicate  and  exact,  that  they  are  able  to  indicate  the  weight  of  a  thousandth 
part  (^agrauL 

For  the  experiments  described  in  this  book,  a  common  apothecaries*  balance 
is  all  that  is  requisite. 

37.  Weight  Compared  with  Bulk.— If  equal  bulks  of  matter  of 
different  kinds  be  compared  together,  they  will  be  found  to  differ  greatly  in 
weight  Platmum,  the  heaviest  body  known,  is  upward  of  200,000  times  ad 
dense,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  hydrogen. 

Specific  Gravity . — The  specific  gravity,  or  specific  weight 
of  a  body,  is  its  weight  as  compared  with  the  weight  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  some  other  substance,  assumed  as  the 
standard  of  comparison. 

Absolute  Weight.— The  absolute  weight  of  a  body  is  the 
weight  of  its  entire  mass,  considered  without  any  reference 
to  its  bulk,  or  volume. 

The  weight  of  a  body,  as  determined  by  the  ordmary  process  of  weighing, 
is  its  absolute  weight 

Pure  water,  at  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit,  has  been  selected  as  the 
standard  for  comparing  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  different  solids  and 
liquids ;  and  conmion  air,  dry,  and  at  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit,  and 


QuiSTiOKB.— What  are  the  pecoliaritles  of  the  balance  as  used  for  chemical  inyestiga- 
tloDB  ?  What  preeantiona  are  to  he  obeerred  in  nice  experiments  ?  How  do  eqnal  balks 
of  different  sabstances  eomparef  What  is  specific  grarity,  or  specific  weight?  What 
ii  absolute  weight? 
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30  inches  presscure  of  the  barometer,  as  the  standard  for  comparing  the  weights 
of  equal  yolumes  of  different  gases  and  vapors. 

Attention  is  given  to  temperature,  and  to  the  pressm^  of  the  atmosphere, 
because  the  bulk  of  all  substances  sensibly  varies  with  changes  in  these  con- 
ditions. 

Water  having  been  selected  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  the  question  to 
be  settled  in  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  simply  this 
— ^how  much  heavier  or  lighter  is  a  given  bulk  of  a  substance,  than  an  equal 
bulk  of  water?  The  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  found  by  the  following 
general  rule : 

38.  Weigh  first  the  body  in  air,  and  afterward  weigh  it 
when  suspended  in  water.  It  will  be  observed  to  weigh 
less  in  water  than  in  air.  Subtract  the  weight  in  water 
from  the  weight  in  air,  and  divide  the  weight  in  air  by 
the  difference ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  specific  gravity 
required. 

This  rule  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that 
a  solid  when  weighed  in  water  loses 
weight  equal  to  the  water  it  displaces ; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  water  displaced  is 
exactly  equal  to  its  own. 

Suppose  a  piece  of  gold  weighs  in  the 
air  1 9  grains,  and  in  water  18  grains ; 
the  loss  of  weight  in  water  will  be  1 ; 
19-1-1—19,  the  specific  gravity  of  gold. 

Fig.  8  represents  the  arrangement  of 
the  balance  for  taking  specific  gravities, 
and  the  manner  of  suspending  the  body 
in  water  from  the  scale-pan,  or  beam, 
by  means  of  a  fine  thread,  or  hair. 

39.  The  specific  gravity  of 
quids  is  easily  determined  in 
the  following  manner.  A  bottle  capable  of  holding  ex- 
actly 1,000  grains  of  distilled  water  is  obtained,  filled  with 
water,  and  balanced  upon  the  scales.  The  water  is  then 
removed,  and  its  place  supplied  with  the  liquid  whose  spe- 
cific gravity  we  wish  to  determine,  and  the  bottle  and  con- 
tents again  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  fluid,  divided  by 
the  weight  of  the  water,  gives  the  specific  gravity  required. 


.  QuMTiOJTB.— What  are  the  standards  of  specific  gravity  ?  IToKr  may  the  specific  gravity 
of  Bolida  be  determined  ?  Upon  what  principle  is  this  role  founded  ?  How  may  the  specific 
grsrity  of  liquids  he  determined  f 
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Thus,  a  bottle  holding  1,000  grains  of  distilled  water,  will  hold  1,845  grains 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  1,845^-1,000—1.845,  the  specific  gravity  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
or  this  liquid  is  1.845  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

40.  The  specific  gravity  of  liquids  may  also  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
a  balance,  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  Hydrometer. 

The  Hydro'metcr.— -This  consistsof  a  hol- 
low glass  tube,  on  the  lower  part  of  which 
a  spherical  bulb  is  blown,  the  latter  being 
fiUed  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  small 
shot,  or  quicksilver,  in  order  to  cause  it 
to  float  in  a  vertical  position.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tube  contains  a  scale  gradu- 
ated into  suitable  divisions.    (See  Fig.  9.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  hydrometer  will  sink  to  a  greater 
or  less  depth  in  different  liquids ;  deeper  in  the  lighter 
ones,  or  those  of  small  specific  gravity,  and  not  so  deep 
in  those  which  are  denser,  or  which  have  great  specific 
gravity.    The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  may,  there- 
'  fore,  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  divisions  on  the 
scale  which  remain  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
Tables  are  constructed,  so  that,  by  their  aid,  when  the 
number  on  the  scale  at  which  the  hydrometer  floats  in  a  given  liquid  is  de- 
termined by  experiment,  the  specific  gravity  ia  expressed  by  figures  in  a  col- 
umn directly  opposite  that  number  in  the  table. 

The  liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  )t)e  determined,  is  usually,  for  conve- 
nience, placed  in  a  narrow  vessel  or  jar  (see  Fig.  9),  and  the  zero  point  on  the 
scale  of  the  hydrometer  is  always  placed  at  that  point  where  the  instrument 
will  float  in  pure  water.  The  numbers  on  the  scale  read  either  up  or  down, 
according  as  the  liquid  to  be  tested  is  either  heavier  or  lighter  than  water. 

For  the  testing  of  alcohol  and  spirituous  liquors,  a  particular  form  of  hy- 
drometer ia  used,  called  the  "  alcoholo'meter."  This  is  so  graduated  as  to 
indicate  the  number  of  parts  of  pure  alcohol  in  a  hundred  of  liquid ; — ^perfectly 
pure,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  absolute"  alcohol,  being  100,  and  pure  water  1. 

In  the  arts,  a  French  hydro'meter,  known  as  Beaume's,  and  an  English  in- 
strument known  as  Twaddell's,  so  called  from  their  makers,  are  much  used. 
Dealers  and  manufacturers  of  spirituous  liquors,  syrups,  oils,  leys  for  soap- 
making,  etc.,  in  buying,  selling,  or  compounding,  are  accustomed  to  indicate 
the  strength  or  quality  of  their  products,  by  saying  that  they  stand  at  so  many 
degrees  Beaume,  or  TwaddelL 


QxTTSTiONS.— What  is  a  hydrometer?  Upon  what  principle  may  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  liquid  be  determined  by  tho  hydrometer?  How  is  the  hydrometer  graduated? 
What  ia  an  alcoholometer?  What  are  the  inatrumenta  knovnaa  Beaomd  and  Twad- 
dell? 
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The  practical  ralae  of  the  hydrometer  in  the  arts  aa  a  labor-saTing  faiyen- 
tion,  is  yeiy  great.  The  soap-maker,  by  dipping  the  instrument  into  his  ley, 
and  noticing  the  point  at  which  it  floats,  knows  at  onoe  by  experience  whether 
it  is  of  sufBcient  strength  to  convert  hia  grease  into  soap ;  the  salt-boiler,  by 
a  like  observation,  is  enabled  to  judge  how  long  his  brine  must  be  boOed  be- 
fore salt  will  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  his  kettles ;  and  the  bleacher  has  in  a 
like  manner  a  sure  check  against  the  use  of  bleaching  liquors  of  strength  suf- 
ficient to  damage  his  fabrics.  So  in  very  many  other  industrial  processes  also 
the  hydrometer  is  equally  useful. 

41.  Specific  Gravity  of  Gases.— In  principle,  the  method 
of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  gases  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  the  case  of  solids.  A  flask,  or  globe,  is 
first  weighed  empty,  then  when  filled  with  air,  and  a  third 
time,  when  the  gas  whose  specific  gravity  is  sought  for, 
has  been  substituted  for  air.  The  difierence  between  these 
respective  weights  furnishes  the  data  for  calculating  the 
specific  gravity  required. 

42.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  constitutes  one  of  its  most  important  and 
distinguishing  phjrsical  characteristics.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  mineral  known 
as  iron  pyri'tes  resembles  gold  in  color  so  closely,  that  it  is  often  mistaken 
by  the  unskiUed  for  that  metal  It  may.  however,  be  at  once  distinguished 
fix>m  gold  by  the  difierence  in  specific  gravity,  an  equal  bulk  of  gold  being 
nearly  four  times  as  heavy. 

SECTION    II. 

COHESION. 

43.  Cohesion  and  Chemical  Action.— The  force  with 
which  like  particles  of  matter  are  held  together  by  the  in- 
fluence of  cohesion,  or  what  is  termed  the  "  strength  of  ma- 
terials/' although  of  great  importance  in  all  the  operations 
of  the  mechanic,  the  engineer,  and  the  architect,  has  com- 
paratively little  to  do  with  Chemistry.  Variations,  how- 
ever, in  the  cohesion  and  aggregation  of  the  particles  of 
a  particular  substance,  modify,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
nature  and  rapidity  of  chemical  action  upon  it. 

Thus  gunpowder,  for  example,  when  in  the  form  of  a  hard  cake,  or  as  fine 
dust,  bums  comparatively  slowly,  as  in  what  is  termed  a  slow  match,  or  fuse ; 

QuzmoKs. — Explain  the  practical  ralne  of  the  hydrometer  as  a  labor-saving  expedient 
How  may  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  be  determined  ?  Is  the  specific  gravity  of  a  sub- 
stance one  of  its  important  characteristics  ?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  force  of  cohesion 
to  chemical  action  ? 
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but  in  the  form  of  fine  grainfl,  each  portion  qnickly  ignites,  and  an  ahnost  in- 
stantaneous explosion  oocara 

As  a  general  rule,  the  cohesion  of  a  body  diminishes  as 
its  temperature  increases.  A  heated  liquid  forms  smaller 
drops  than  a  cold  one.  Sulphur,  of  all  bodies,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  its  consistency  increasing,  after  melt- 
ing, as  its  temperature  rises. 

In  liquids,  notwithstanding  the  freedom  with  which  their  particles  glide 
over  each  other,  there  still  exists  an  appreciable  amount  of  cohesion.  This  is 
shown  by  the  &ct  that  every  detached  drop  of  a  liquid,  as  a  dew-drop  upon 
a  leafj  always  assumes  a  rounded  form — a  globe  or  sphere  being  the  figure 
which  will  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  matter  within  a  given  sur&ce. 

This  influence  of  cohesion  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  case  of  two  liquids 
which  do  not  mix  with  each  other,  but  which  have  precisely  the  same  specific 
gravity,  as  is  the  case  with  oil  and  alcohol  of  a  certain  degree  of  dilution. 
If  a  little  oil  be  poured  into  weak  alcohol,  it  remains  suspended  within  it  in 
the  form  of  a  perfect  spherical  mass.* 

44.  Limpid  and  Tis'cous  liquids.— Liquids,  according  to 
the  difference  of  cohesive  force  which  exists  among  their 
particles,  have  received  the  distinctive  names  of  limpid 
and  vis^cous. 

Limpid  liquids  are  those  which,  like  ether,  alcohol,  etc., 
display  great  mobility  of  their  particles.  Bubbles  pro- 
duced in  such  liquids  by  agitation,  quickly  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, break,  and  disappear. 

Tis'cous  liquids  are  those  in  which  the  particles  are  held 
together  so  strongly,  by  the  force  of  cohesion,  that  they 
move  sluggishly  upon  one  another.  Oil,  syrup,  gum- 
water,  etc.,  are  examples  of  viscous  liquids. 


*  This  experiment  may  be  snccessAiUy  and  easily  performed  by  tbe  teacber  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Oil  wiU  float  npon  the  surface  of  water,  but  will  sink  to  tbe  bottom  of 
strong  alcohol ;  if  we,  therefore,  pour  a  portion  of  alcohol  into  a  glass,  and  put  in  a  glo- 
bule of  oil  (olire  oil  is  preferable),  the  spirit  will  float  above  it,  and  the  oil  will  have  the 
form  of  a  flattened  spheroid.  If  we  now  add  a  little  water,  and  mix  it  carefully  with  the 
spirit  without  breaking  the  floating  mass  of  the  oil,  it  will  be  seen  to  swim  higher  up  in 
the  spirituous  medium  and  present  less  flatness,  and  by  continuing  to  carefully  add  water, 
we  may  at  last  bring  the  oU  to  the  very  center  of  the  fluid,  where  it  will  assume  the  form 
of  a  perfect  sphere. 

QvESTXOKS.— What  relation  exists  between  cohesion  and  temperature  ?  Does  the  eohe- 
sire  force  influence  the  particles  of  liquids  ?  Why  is  a  dew-drop  spherical  in  shape  ? 
What  experiment  illustrates  the  cohesion  of  liquids  ?  Into  what  two  claasei  may  liquidjl 
bedlyided?    What  is  a  limpid  Uquid  f   Whatis  aviBCOttsUquid? 
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45.  Variations  of  Cohesion  in  Solids.— Those  proper- 
ties of  solid  bodies  ^^hicli  we  denoipinate  hardness,  soft- 
ness^ brittleness,  malleability,  and  ductility,  are  occasioned 
by  variations  of  the  cohesive  force.  The  cause  of  these  va- 
riations, or  the  reason  why  one  metal  should  be  malleable 
and  another  ductile,  or  why  the  same  substances  should 
possess,  under  different  circumstances,  different  degrees  of 
hardness,  is  not  fully  understood. 

The  most  trifling  variations  in  the  external  circumstances  to  which  a  body 
is  sabjected,  wiU  often  produce  the  most  eztraordinaiy  differences  in  its  hard- 
ness, brittleness,  ductility,  and  malleability.  A  piece  of  steel  slowly  cooled 
from  a  red  heat  is  soft,  and  may  be  easily  cut  with  a  file,  or  stamped  with  a 
die ;  but  the  same  piece  of  steel,  if  heated  to  redness  and  suddenly  cooled^ 
becomes  extremely  hard,  and  as  brittle  as  prlass.  Gold  is  one  of  the  mosT 
ductile  of  metals,  but  if  a  mass  of  melted  (yl^  ba  exposed  to  the  mere  ftmies 
of  antimony,  it  loses  its  ductility  altogether.* 

46.  Hardness. — The  hardness  of  a  body  is  measured  by 
its  power  of  scratching  other  substances. 

The  variations  in  the  degree  of  hardness  presented  by 
different  bodies^  often  furnish  the  mineralogist  and  chem- 
ist with  a  valuable  physical  test,  by  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  distinguish  one  mineral  from  another.  For  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  such  comparisons  a  table  has  been 
constructed,  by  taking  ten  well-known  minerals,  and  ar- 
ranging them  in  such  a  way  that  each  is  scratched  by  the 
one  that  follows  it.  Such  a  table  is  known  as  the  Scale 
of  Hardness;  and  by  comparing  any  unknown  mineral 
with  this  scale,  its  comparative  degree  of  hardness  may 
be  at  once  determined. 

For  example,  suppose  a  body  neither  to  scratcli  nor  to  be  scratched  by 
pure  quartz,  or  rock  crystal,  which  is  No.  7  of  the  table,  its  hardness  is  said 
to  be  7 ;  i^  however,  it  should  scratch  quartz,  and  not  scratch  the  topaz, 
which  is  No.  8  of  the  table,  its  hardness  would  be  said  to  be  between  7  and 
8.  Very  many  different  minerals  have  the  same  external  appearance,  and  by 
the  sight  alone  can  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  but  by  the  employ- 

*  See  Crystallizaaon. 

QuxsnoHB—What  physical  properties  of  bodies  are  due  to  Tariations  of  the  coheAm 
force?  How  is  the  hardness  of  a  body  measured  Y  What  is  the  scale  of  hardness? 
How  is  the  scale  of  hardnesa  used,  and  what  are  its  adrantages  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  minerals? 
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ment  of  th.'a  test,  a  differenoe  in  their  physical  or  chemical  oomposition  may 
be  sit  once  r^cog^iiaed.* 

SECTION    III. 

ADHESION  AND  CAPILLABY  ATTRACTION. 

41.  Adiiesion  and  Cbemieal  Action.— The  force  of  ad- 
liesion  is  exerted  between  substances  in  every  form  or 
condition.  When  it  occurs  between  solids,  it  is  the  prin- 
ciptil  cause  of  that  resistance  to  motion  which  is  termed 
friction. 

As  a  general  rule,  friction  is  greater  between  surfaces 
of  the  same  substances  than  between  those  of  unlike  sub- 
stances. Thus  an  iron  axle  moving  in  an  iron  box  or 
socket,  experiences  a  greater  amount  of  friction  than  if 
revolving  in  a  brass  socket. 

We  reduce  the  amount  of  firiction  between  two  sar&ces  by  interposmg  some 
■abstsmoee^  like  grease^  oil,  black-lead,  etc.,  the  particles  of  which  have  veiy 
little  cohesion. 

The  valuable  properties  of  cements  and  mortars  depend 
entirely  upon  the  operation  of  the  force  of  adhesion.  The 
&ct,  also,  that  different  kinds  of  cement  are  required  for 
joining  together  different  materials,  proves  that  adhesion 
acts  with  varying  degrees  of  force  between  different  kinds 
of  matter. 

Thus^  glue  or  gum  may  be  used  for  joining  pieces  of  paper  or  wood,  but 


*  The  fonowing  ii  the  Bcale  of  hardneaa  generally  adopted  :— 

1.  Talc  6.  FeldBpar. 

2.  Compact  gTpsnm.  T.  Limpid  quartz. 
8.  CaleareonB  spar.  8w  Topaz. 

4.  Floor  spar.  9.  Sapphire,  or  Conmdnm. 

H  Apatite  (phosphate  of  lime).  10.  Diamond. 

Eadh  of  these  w^jnAmia  Sg  harder  than  those  irhich  precede  it,  and  is  softer  than  an j 
irhich  follow  it 

Teachers  and  pnpils  can,  with  the  exception  of  Na  10,  the  diamond,  easily  obtain  the 
materials  necessary  to  constmct  the  scale  of  hardness  as  aboye  given.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained, pot  np  in  a  neat  box,  of  most  phUosophical  instruments  dealers,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. 

Quancnrs. — ^In  what  manner  is  the  force  of  adhesion  exerted  ?  VHiat  is  friction  ? 
tJnder  what  circumstances  is  friction  the  greatest  ?  How  may  friction  be  diminished  ?  To 
what  are  the  raluable  properties  of  cements  and  mortar*  due?  What  facts  prove  the 
Taxying  force  of  adhesion? 
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they  will  not  answer  for  cementing  glass  or  china ;  while  for  the  union  of 
marble,  brick,  or  stone,  a  cement  containing  lime  is  required. 

Generally,  the  force  of  adhesion  is  inferior  in  strength 
to  the  force  of  cohesion  :  but  in  some  instances  the  oppo- 
site is  true. 

Thus,  in  detaching  glue  from  the  surface  of  wood,  it  not  unfrequentlj  hap- 
pens that  portions  of  the  wood  are  torn  off  hy  the  glue^  on  account  of  the 
force  of  adhesion  between  the  two  bodies  proving  stronger  than  the  force  of 
ooheslon  between  the  particles  of  the  wood. 

The  property  of  water  to  adhere  to  soHd  suT&oes  and  wet  them,  and  the 
ra{»d  diffusion  of  a  drop  of  oil  oyer  the  Bur&oe  of  water,  are  illustrations  of 
the  force  of  adhesion  between  solids  and  liquids,  and  between  diff^ent 
liquids. 

Some  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the  force  of  adhesion  may  even  ove^ 
come  the  force  of  afi^ity  under  some  circumstances.  Thus,  when  vinegar 
is  filtered  through  pure  quartz  sand,  the  first  portion  that  runs  through  is  de- 
prived of  nearly  aU  its  acid,  and  the  vinegar  will  not  pass  through  unchanged 
until  the  sand  has  become  charged  with  add. 

48.  Surface  Action. — As  adhesion  takes  place  solely  be- 
tween the  surfaces  of  bodies,  it  is  evident  that  whatever 
circumstances  affect  surface  must  essentially  influence  the 
exertion  of  the  force  of  adhesion.  It  has  accordingly  been 
found  that  by  minutely  subdividing  a  body,  and  thus  in- 
creasing its  extent  of  surface,  we  generally  increase  the 
effect  of  adhesion. 

A  cubic  inch  of  matter  cut  into  little  cubes,  each  l-2400th  of  an  inch  on 
the  edge,  will  exhibit  a  sur&ce  of  exactly  100  square  feet 

All  pulverized  bodies,  by  reason  of  their  great  extent  of  sur&ce,  attract 
moisture,  or  the  vapor  of  water,  and  also  air,  so  that  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere they  increase  in  weight  to  a  considerable  extent 

A  most  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  extent  of  surface  fecilitates  the 
action  of  adhesion  is  found  in  the  case  of  charcoal.  When  wood  is  heated 
apart  from  the  air,  certain  portions  of  matter  which  compose  its  structure  are 
driven  off  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  the  charcoal,  wliich  remains  behind, 
i3  left  full  of  littlo  pores,  or  openings.  In  this  way  an  enormous  extent  of 
surface  is  acquired,  so  much  so,  that  a  cubic  inch  of  good  charcoal  is  esti- 
mated to  have  a  surfiice  of  at  least  a  hundred  square  feet  By  reason  of  such 
aa  extended  surface,  the  effect  of  the  force  of  adhesion  existing  between  char- 


QuBSTiOKS — Why  is  not  glae  snltable  for  cementing  glass  or  china  ?  Does  the  force  of 
adhesion  ever  prove  snperirr  to  the  force  of  cohesion?  What  are  illustrations  of  adhe- 
■ion  between  solids  and  liqaids ?  What  inflnenr^e  has  surface  upon  adhesion?  Why  do 
most  pnlrerized  sabstances  attract  moisture  ?  How  does  charcoal  illustrate  the  influence 
of  surface  upon  the  force  of  adhesion  t 
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coal  and  various  liquidfl  and  gases  is  greailj  increased.  Thus,  it  has  been 
found  that  ireshlj-bumed  charcoal  is  capable,  through  the  force  of  adhesion 
alcHie,  of  absorbing  or  condensing  upon  its  surface  fix>m  80  to  90  times  its  own 
bulk  of  certam  gases ;  and  that  it  absorbs,  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  so  much 
water,  as  to  increase  in  weight  by  nearly  one  fifth. 

All  coloring  matters  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, have  likewise  the  property  of  adhering  to  charcoal — ^a  circumstance 
which  has  been  turned  to  great  practical  advantage  in  the  arts. 

Other  substances  beside  charcoal,  exert,  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  ex- 
tension of  sur&ce,  a  similar  influence  on  the  force  of  adhesion.  Metallic 
platinum,  finely  divided,  is  even  more  remarkable  in  its  efiects  than  charcoal, 
and  is  capable  of  absorbing  eight  hundred  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen  gas. 
This  oxygen  must  be  contained  within  it  ui  a  state  of  condensation  very 
like  that  of  a  hquid.  In  a  like  manner,  every  porous  body  attracts,  through 
the  force  of  adhesion,  air  aud  moisture  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  action 
of  the  force  being  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  porosity,  or  the  sur&ce 
exposed.  A  field  whose  soU  is  finely  divided  and  kept  porous  by  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  sufiers  less  from  drought  than  one  similarly  situated  which  is 
partially  or  wholly  uncultivated.  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that  plants  are 
assisted  in  obtaining  nutriment  from  the  air,  through  the  influence  of  an  ad- 
hesive force  acting  between  the  surfaces  of  their  leaves  and  the  constituents 
of  the  atmosphere. 

49.  Capillary  Attraction.— The  phenomena  produced  by 
the  agency  of  the  force  of  capillary  attraction  are  similar 
in  character  to  those  produced  by  the  force  of  adhesion. 
Indeed,  according  to  some  authorities,  capillary  attraction 
is  merely  a  variety  of  adhesion.**  The  fact,  however,  that 
capillary  attraction  both  elevates  and  depresses  the  sur- 
faces of  liquids,  seems  to  prove  that  there  are  essential 
differences  between  these  two  forces. 

The  two  distinguishing  manifestations  of  capillary  attraction  may  be  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  following  experiments : — 

If  a  liquid  be  poured  into  a  vessel,  as  water  in  glass,  whose  sides  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  wetted  by  it,  the  liquid  will  be  elevated  above  the  general 


*  According  to  the  latest  and  best  sustained  hypothesis  on  this  subject,  the  phenomena 
of  capillary  attraction  are  due  not  only  to  an  adhesive  attraction  between  the  liquid  and 
the  solid,  but  also  to  a  contractile  force  existing  on  the  free  surface  of  eyexy  liquid,  and 
which  is  increased  or  diminished  in  a  giren  direction  by  the  eonyezity  or  eoncavity  of  this 
sarfaee. 


QuxBTiOKB.^What  other  &cts  illustrate  the  influence  of  surface  action  ?  Do  the  phe- 
nomena of  capillary  attraction  resemble  those  of  adhesion  ?  How  may  tht  two  distin- 
guishing manifestations  of  capillary  force  be  exhibited  1 
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Fia  10.  ^^^^  ^^^^  surface  at  the  points  where  it  tooolies  tho 

sides  of  the  vessel     This  is  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

Ij^  however,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  vessel  whose 
sides  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  not  wetted  by 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  quicksilver  in  glass  vessel,  then  the 
liquid  will  be  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  Its 
sur&ce  at  the  points  where  it  comes  in  ooatact  with 
the  sides  of  the  vesseL  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  IL 
In  like  manner,  if  we  plunge  a  small  tube  of  glass  into 
water,  tiie  liquid  will  rise  in  it  above  the  general  level ;  ^^'  ^*" 

but  if  we  plunge  it  into  mercury,  the  liquid  will  be  de- 
pressed below  the  general  lev^  or  will  not  eater  the 
tube  at  all. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  water,  through 
the  force  of  capillary  attraction,  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  a  crevice  the  width  <^  which  is  leas  than  one 
lialf  of  the  millionth  cf  an  inch. 

Notwithstanding  the  force  which  capillary  attraction 
exerts  to  cause  liquids  to  rise,  or  pass  into  tubes  of  small 
diameter,  it  can  not  of  itself  establish  a  flowage,  or  con- 
tinuous current.  If,  however,  a  part  of  the  liquid  be  re- 
moved from  the  end  of  the  capillary  tube  by  evaporation, 
or  other  agency,  an  additional  portion  will  be  pushed  for- 
ward by  capillary  force  to  supply  its  place,  and  in  this 
way  a  current  may  be  established. 

An  illustratioQ  of  this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  an  oil-lamp^  the  wick  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  bundle  of  capillary  tubes.  So  long  as  the  lamp  remains 
unlighted,  tlie  wick,  although  full  of  oil  never  overflows ;  but  when  the  lamp 
is  lighted,  and  the  oil  burned  off  from  the  top,  a  current  is  at  once  created. 

Different  liquids  do  not  appear  to  be  equally  suscept- 
ible to  the  action  of  the  capillary  force.  Thus,  if  we  rep- 
resent the  height  to  which  water  will  ascend  in  a  capillary 
tube  by  100,  the  height  to  which  alcohol  will  ascend  in  the 
same  tube  will  be  only  40,  and  a  solution  of  common  salt 
in  water,  88. 

60.  Filtration. — The  process  of  filtration,  or  the  separa- 
tion of  impurities  from  liquids  by  straining,  or  filtering 
them  through  some  porous  substance,  is  the  result  of  the 

QusBTioXTB.— Can  capillary  force  produce  a  enrrent  of  liqnid  through  the  pores  of  a  sub- 
.staaeef  Are  all  UQoids  elet»ted  to  the  same  hetght  in  eapfllaiy  tabes?  Upon  irbat  does 
the  process  of  filtration  depend! 
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action  of  capillary  force.  The  pores,  or  interstices  which 
exist  between  the  particles  of  the  substance  used  as  a 
filter,  are  really  little  capillary  tubes  through  which  the 
liquid  passes,  leaving  the  solid  impurities  contained  in  it 
behind. 

When  a  drop  of  ink,  or  chocolate  falls  npon  doth,  or  blotting-paper,  it  pro- 
duces a  dark  central  spot  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  a  paler  colored  liquid. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  particles  of  the  liquid  only  are  enabled  to  dif* 
fdse  themselves,  or  "  spread,"  as  it  is  termed,  through  the  pores  of  the  ma- 
terial. That  appearance  of  the  skin  which  accompanies  a  contusion,  and  is 
termed  ^  black  and  blue,"  is  a  similar  phenomenon — the  result  of  a  separation 
of  the  coloring  and  denser  matters  of  the  blood  from  the  watery  portions,  by 
a  process  of  filtration  through  the  pores  of  the  tissues. 

In  chemical  operations,  coarse  sand,  or  cloth,  is  sometimes  used  to  form 
filters^  but  most  generally  a  variety  of  porous,  or  unsized  paper  (blotting- 
paperX  is  employed.  Wrilang-paper  can  not  be  used  for  filtration,  as  its  pores 
are  filled  up  with  g^ue^  or  stardL  For  a  like  reason,  ink  does  not  "  spread'* 
on  this  kind  of  paper. 

A  paper  filter  is  prepared  by  folding  a  circular  piece  of  unsised  paper  into 
the  form  of  a  quadrant,  which  is  then  opened  to  form  a  cone.  It  is  generally 
fitted  into  a  fiumel,  which  is  supported  upon  a  stand.    (See  Tig.  12.) 

Pia.  12. 


V 


A  filtered  liquid  is  termed  dkJUirate. 
51.  En'dosmosis.— When  two  liquids  which  are  capable 
of  mixing  with  each  other,  as  alcohol  and  water,  are  sep- 


Quxmonw— Why  era  not "  sixed,**  or  writing-iMper,  be  need  for  filtrailoii  ?   Hov  is  a 
peper  later  prepared?   What  is  a  filtrate  ?   What  is  endosmoslsf 
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arated  by  a  substance,  or  partition  -which  is  porous,  each 
will  pass  through  the  partition  in  opposite  directions,  in 
order  to  mix  with  the  other.  The  exchange,  however, 
always  takes  place  in  unequal  proportions,  so  that  the 
volume  of  one  liquid  increases  while  that  of  the  other 
diminishes.  This  phenomenon  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Endosmosis. 

The  name  Endosemose^  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  "  to  go  tn," 
is  applied  to  designate  the  stronger  current,  because  it  penetrates  into  the 
opposite  liquid ;  while  the  name  Exosmoae,  which  signifies  **  to  go  out,"  is  ap- 
plied to  the  weaker  current 

The  phenomena  of  endosmosis  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
periments : — ^If  some  alcohol  be  placed  in  a 
bladder,  the  neck  of  which  is  tightly  tied, 
and  the  bladder  be  sunk  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  the  water  will  pass  into  the  bladder 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  distend  it,  even  to 
bursting. 

The  same  result  may  be  also  shown  more 
effectively  by  means  of  an  instrument  called 
the  endosmometer.  This  consists  (see  Fig. 
13)  of  a  bladder  filled  with  alcohol,  which 
is  tightly  fastened  to  one  end  of  a  tube  and 
inserted  in  a  vessel  of  water — the  tube  being 
sustained  in  a  vertical  position.  As  the 
water  introduces  itself  through  the  pores 
of  the  bladder  the  liquid  rises  in  the  glass 
tube,  and,  if  the  action  be  continued  suffi- 
ciently long,  it  will  rise  to  the  top  and  over- 
flow. Such  an  instrument  as  this  may  be 
kept  in  operation  a  long  time,  the  liquid 
flowing  continually  over  the  top  of  the  tube. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  water  is  passing 
%  firom  without  into  the  bladder  to  reach  the 
J  alcohol,  a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
M  passing  through  the  bladder  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  reach  the  water. 
The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  of  endosmosis  is  as  follows : — ^The 
pores  of  the  bladder,  or  any  other  like  substance,  are  merely  short  capillary 
tubes  through  which  the  water  passes  by  the  force  of  capillary  attraction. 
If  the  bladder  be  distended  with  air  and  sunk  under  water,  the  water  will  fill 
the  tubes,  but  will  not  discharge  itself  in  the  interior,  since  capillary  force 


QuiRiowB.— What  is  the  origin  and  derivation  of  the  name  ?    What  experiments  iUos- 
trate  tiie  phenomena  of  endoamoaiB  ?    How  ia  endosmosis  explained  ? 
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alone  can  not  establish  a  continuous  movement  But  when  the  bladder  is 
filled  with  alcohol,  the  case  is  different ;  since  the  alcohol  dissolves  away  the 
water  as  &st  as  it  reaches  the  interior,  and  thus  produces  a  constant  and  rapid 
current 

The  reason  that  the  water  passes  in  more  rapidly  than  the  alcohol  passes 
<mtj  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  adheres  more  strongly  to  the  walls  of 
the  bladder  than  the  alcohol  does — and  of  any  two  liquids,  that  which  most 
iteely  wets  the  porous  dividing  partition  will  always  flow  in  the  stronger 
current 

Any  two  liquids  may  be  used  to  exhibit  the  action  of  endosmosis,  provided 
that  they  have  different  degrees  of  attraction  for  the  bladder,  and  a  strong 
tendency  to  mix  with  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  above  experiment  a  solution 
of  gum,  of  salt^  or  of  sugar  in  water,  might  have  been  substituted  in  place  of 
the  aloohoL 

Very  thin  plates  of  slate-stone,  or  of  baked  clay,  may  be  a^o  used  in  place 
of  a  bladder,  or  membrane. 

The  force  with  which  a  liquid  will  pass  through  a  pore 
to  mingle  with  another  liquid  beyond  is  very  great — oc- 
curring in  some  instances  in  opposition  to  a  pressure  of 
from  forty  to  seventy  pounds  upon  a  square  inch. 

An  India-rubber  bottle,  filled  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  carefully  closed, 
will  gradually  empty  itself  if  placed  in  either  alcohol  or  water.  If  filled  with 
alcohol,  it  distends  itself  in  ether,  but  empties  itself  in  water;  if  filled  with 
water,  it  distends  when  placed  in  either  alcohol  or  ether. 

If  a  bladder  containing  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water  be  hung  up  in  the 
air,  the  water  will  gradually  escape  through  the  membrane,  leavmg  the  strong 
spirit  behind.  In  the  same  manner,  if  strong  alcohol  be  placed  in  a  wine- 
glass covered  with  porous  paper,  the  water  contained  in  it  escapes^  and  the 
spirit  increases  in  strength. 

Endosmotic  action  exercises  an  important  influence  in 
many  of  the  operations  of  chemistry,  and  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

The  power  which  plants  possess  of  absorbing  nutritive  matter  from  the 
soil,  through  the  dehcate  fibers  of  their  roots,  is  supposed  to  be  due  in  part 
to  the  action  of  endosmosis. 

All  nutriment  taken  up  by  the  organs  of  the  body,  reaches  the  interior  of 
the  system  by  passing  through  animal  membranes  in  the  fluid  state.  The 
food  we  eat  passes  fix)m  the  mouth  through  the  throat  to  the  stomach.  Tho 
structure  of  the  membranes  which  line  the  throat  is  such,  that  fluids  can  not 
pass  through  them,  but  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  intestines  are 

QtrESTiOKB.— What  determines  the  rapidity  of  the  two  currents  in  endosmotic  action? 
Under  what  circumstances  will  different  liquids  exert  this  action?  Does  endosmosis 
.exert  an  influence  upon  chemical  and  physiological  operatioiui  t  What  are  Ulaitrattoiui 
of  thiafact? 
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differently  constituted,  and  at  these  points  endosmotic  action  is  continually 
and  energetically  going  on  within  us. 

Endosmotic  action  takes  place  between  different  gases 
much  more  powerfully  than  between  different  liquids.  No 
matter  what  the  thickness,  or  thinness  of  the  porous  sub- 
stance separating  two  gases  may  be,  currents  are  estab- 
lished through  it,  until  the  media  on  both  sides  have  the 
same  chemical  composition. 

The  following  simple  experiment  shows  this  action : — If  we  tie  over  the 
mouth  of  a  glass  jar  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  thin  sheet  of  India  rubber, 
and  expose  the  whole  to  the  air,  the  car- 
bonic acid  will  pass  out  so  fast  that  the 
cover  will  be  depressed  by  the  external 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jar.  (See  a,  Fig.  14.)  I^ 
on  the  contrary,  we  fill  the  jar  with  air, 
and  place  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  movement  takes  place  in  an 
opposite  direction — a.  little  air  flows  out 
of  the  bottle  into  the  carbonic  acid,  but  so 
large  a  quantity  of  the  gas  passes  the 
opposite  way,  that  the  India  rubber  swells 
out,  and  caps  the  bottle  like  a  dome.  (See 
b,  Fig.  14.) 

52.  Diffusion  of  Gases.— Connected  with  this  subject 
is  another  interesting  class  of  phenomena,  known  as  the 
diffusion  of  gases. 

When  two  liquids  which  are  wanting  in  any  attraction 
for  each  other,  as  oil  and  water,  are  mixed  together,  they 
separate  after  standing  at  rest,  and  arrange  themselves 
according  to  their  specific  gravities,  the  heaviest  at  the 
bottom  and  the  lightest  at  .the  top.  If,  however,  a 
light  and  heavy  gas  are  once  mixed  together,  no  sepa- 
ration takes  place,  but  the  two  remain  permanently  in- 
termingled. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  every  gas,  or  gaseous  mix- 
ture, possesses   the    power    of   diffusing    itself   equally 


QnsSTio^rs.—- Does  endosniotie  action  take  place  between  different  gases  ?  What  are 
Ulostraticms  of  it  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  diffasion  of  gases  ?  How  is  each  gas  aflSscted 
M  regards  tiie  presence  of  another  gas  ? 
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through  every  other  gas  with  which  it  is  brought  in  con- 
tact, and  this,  too,  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  their 
weight,  or  gravity. 

Thus,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  twenty-two  times  heavier  than 
hydrogen  gas,  but  if  a  jar  filled  with  hydrogen  be  placed  with 
its  mouth  downward  over  the  mouth  of  a  jar  filled  with  car- 
bonic acid,  as«8hown  in  Fig.  15,  the  two  will  diffuse  them- 
selves so  completely  that  in  a  few  moments  each  jar  will  con- 
tain equal  quantities  of  both  gases. 

Each  gas  appears  to  act  as  void,  or 
empty  space  for  another,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  spreads,  or  expands  into  the  space  occu- 
pied by  another  gas,  as  if  it  were  a  vacuum. 
The  same  law  applies  also  to  vapors. 

Thus,  as  much  steam  can  be  forced  into  a  space  filled  with 
dry  air,  as  into  a  space  absolutely- devoid  of  air,  or  any  other 
substance. 

This  force,  or  law,  regulating  the  dififusion  of  gases,  is  one 
of  great  practical  importance  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
is  often  referred  to  as  a  most  remarkable  evidence  of  design 
on  the  part  of  the  Creator.  Thus,  carbonic  acid,  which  is  a 
deadly  poison  when  inhaled,  is  one  and  a  half  times  heavier  than  common 
air.  The  atmosphere  contains  about  one  part  in  two  thousand  of  this  gas, 
uniformly  diffused  through  it — the  same  quantity  being  present  in  air  col- 
lected on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  and  on  the  level  surface  of  the 
earth.  If  the  law  which  produces  such  a  complete  diffusion  were  suspended, 
this  heavy  gas  would  accumulate  under  the  influence  of  gravitation  as  a  bed 
or  layer  in  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  render  the  inmiediate  sur- 
fiwe  of  the  earth  uninhabitable. 

By  reason  of  this  same  law  of  diffusion,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is 
abundantly  formed  in  every  process  of  combustion  and  in  respiration,  and  the 
noxious  gases  discharged  from  sewers,  and  fix)m  all  decaymg  matter,  are  si- 
lently and  speedily  dispersed,  and  prevented  from  accumulating. 

The  equable  diffusion  of  vapor  of  water  through  the  atmosphere,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  law,  is  no  less  important  than  the  diffusion  of  gases. 
But  for  such  difiusion,  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  would  have  assumed 
the  condition  of  an  arid  desert.  Water  is  800  times  more  dense  than  air,  yet 
the  particles  of  water  in  the  form  of  vapor  ascend  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
diffusing  themselves  everywhere  throughout  its  substance,  give  rise  to  the 
phenomena  of  dew  and  rain. 

It  is  through  the  operation  of  this  principle,  also,  that  we  are  enabled  to 

Questions.— What  practical  bearing  has  the  law  of  diflfnsion  wpon  the  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere  f  What  upon  the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface  ?  How  is  it  that  m 
are  enabled  to  pereeire  the  odor  of  rolatile  substances  at  a  distance  f 
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perceive  and  enjoy  at  a  distance  the  fragrant  odors  which  arise  fVom  yolatfle 
sabstances ;  and  were  its  action  suspended,  the  sense  of  smell  would  be  nearly 
unknown  to  us. 

53.  Diffnsion  of  I iqn id i.—Liquidsof  different  densities, 
■which  are  susceptible  of  mixing,  will,  when  brought  in 
contact,  gradually  become  intermingled,  by  a  law  some- 
what resembling  that  which  governs  the  diffusion  of  gases. 

Thus,  if  pure  water  be  carefully  poured  upon  a  strong  solution  of  salt  or  of 
sugar,  the  lighter  fluid  will  at  first  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  heayier ;  but 
after  a  time  the  two  will  mingle  together  more  or  less  uniformly.  In  like 
manner,  a  drop  of  ink,  or  other  similar  coloring  matter,  will  diflfuse  itself 
through  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

54.  Solntion. — When  the  adhesion  between  the  parti- 
cles of  a  solid  and  those  of  a  fluid  is  more  powerful  than 
the  force  of  cohesion  which  binds  together  the  particles  of 
the  solid,  the  power  of  cohesion  will  be  entirely  overcome, 
or  suspended,  and  the  substance  is  said  to  dissolve,  or 
undergo  solution  in  the  liquid.  In  this  way  sugar  or  salt 
dissolves  in  water,  rosin  or  camphor  in  alcohol,  and  lead 
or  silver  in  mercury. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  insoluble  when  the  adhesive  force 
exerted  by  a  liquid  upon  its  particles,  is  not  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  cohesive  force  which  binds  them 
together. 

Any  thing  which  weakens  the  force  of  cohesion  in  a  solid  &yors  solution. 
Thus,  if  a  substance  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  it  dissolves  more  quickly,  both 
from  the  larger  extent  of  surface  which  it  exposes  to  the  action  of  the  liquid, 
and  from  the  partial  destruction  of  cohesion  between  its  particles.  In  the 
same  way  heat,  by  diminishmg  the  force  of  cohesion,  generally  promotes  the 
process  of  solution.  Some  substances,  however,  as  lime,  for  example,  dis- 
solve more  finely  in  cold  than  in  warm  water. 

55.  Saturation. — ^When  a  liquid  has  dissolved  as  much 
of  a  solid  as  it  is  capable  of  doing,  it  ^s  said  to  be  satu- 
rated. When  this  occurs,  the  force  of  adhesion  between 
the  liquid  and  the  solid  becomes  reduced  to  an  equality 
with  the  force  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the 
solid,  and  the  act  of  solution  ceases. 

QUKSTTOXB. — ^What  is  understood  hy  the  diffusion  of  liquids  ?  What  are  illustrations  of 
liquid  diflbnon  f  What  is  solntion  ?  When  is  a  hody  said  to  be  insolable  ?  What  dr* 
enmstances  &Tor  the  solution  of  a  solid  ?    What  ia  saturation  ? 
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66.  Precipitation, — When  a  solid  body  dissolves  in  a 
liquid,  the  property  of  cohesion  is  not  destroyed,  but 
merely  overcome,  or  suspended  by  the  superior  force  of 
adhesion.  If  this  latter  force  is  in  turn  weakened,  or 
overcome,  the  force  of  cohesion  acquires  an  ascendancy, 
and  the  particles  in  solution  unite  again  to  form  a  solid. 
A  solid  thus  reproduced  and  separated  from  a  liquid,  is 
called  a  Precipitate. 

Thus,  the  common  solution  of  camphor  is  fonned  by  dissolving  the  camphor 
gum  in  aloohoL  If  water  be  added  to  this  solution,  the  alcohol  at  once  mixes 
with  the  water,  and  abandons  the  camphor,  which  immediately  resmnes  its 
solid  form,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel — ^it  is  precipitated. 

The  precipitation  o(  a  solid  from  its  solution  may  also  be  effected  by  several 
other  methods : — 

Especially  may  this  be  accomplished  by  changing  the  character  of  the  sub- 
stance held  in  solution,  by  bringing  in  contact  with  it  another  body  with  which 
it  is  able  to  unite  chemically,  and  form  an  insoluble  compound.  Thus,  lime 
is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  but  if  we  bring  carbonic  acid  gas  in  contact 
with  it  while  in  solution,  the  two  substances  unite  together  by  the  action 
of  the  chemical  force  of  affinity,  and  overcome  the  adhesion  which  the  water 
previously  had  for  the  lime.  The  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime  thus 
produced,  being  solid  and  insoluble,  is  immediately  precipitated. 

The  above  case  illustrates  a  general  law  in  chemistry,  which  may  be  stated 
as  follows : — 

Two  substances  which,  when  united,  form  an  insoluble 
compound,  generally  combine  and  produce  the  same  com- 
pound when  they  meet  in  solution. 

This  law  is  practically  taken  advantage  of  in  chemical  operations  for  sepa- 
rating the  different  constituents  of  a  compound  fiY)m  each  other,  or  for  detect- 
ing the  presence  of  a  body  when  in  solution  with  other  substances.  Thus,  if 
it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  a  perfectly  clear  ^ring- water  contains  lime, 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  introduced  into  it  This  uniting  immediately  with  the 
lime,  forms  an  insoluble  compound,  which  is  predpitated.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  reversing  the  process  and  introducing  a  solution  of  lime,  we  may  be  able 
to  detect  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  depression  of  the  temperature  of  a  solution  will  sometimes  cause  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  solid  dissolved  to  acquire  an  ascendancy  over 
the  force  of  adhesion.    Thus,  alum  dissolved  in  hot  water  will  resume  in  part 

QinsTioiTCL— What  Sb  a  precipitate  ?  Give  an  Ulnstratioti.  How  may  precipitation  be 
effected  by  changing  the  character  of  a  imbstance  ?  What  general  law  goreme  the  precipi- 
tation of  substances  Arom  their  solations  ?  How  is  tliis  law  practically  applied  in  chemical 
operations  ?  How  may  preeipitaUoa  be  effected  throogh  a  depzesslon  of  the  temperaturs 
of  a  solution? 
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its  solid  form  as  the  sdution  is  cooled',  and  when  brandy  is  exposed  to  in- 
tense cold,  many  degrees  below  that  necessary  to  freeze  water,  the  spirit- 
uous portion  retains  its  liquid  form,  and  separates  from  the  aqueous  part^ 
which  solidifies  as  ice. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  &ct  that 
ice  formed  by  the  fi-eezing  of  sea-water  is,  under  all  ordmary  drcumstanccci, 
fresh,  and  entirely  destitute  of  salt  The  great  ice-fields  which  cover  the 
ocean  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  are  always  composed  of  fresh-water 
ice.  Indeed,  water  in  the  act  of  fi:eezing  separates  completely  from  every 
thing  which  it  previously  held  in  solution.  Even  the  air  contained  in  water 
is  expelled  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and  becoming  entangled  in  the  thickenmg 
fluid,  gives  rise  to  the  minute  bubbles  generally  observed  in  blocks  of  ice. 
For  a  like  reason,  the  ice  formed  by  the  congelation  of  a  solution  of  indigo 
is  colorless. 

Elevation  of  temperature  will  also  effect  the  separation  of  bodies  in  solution. 

When,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  common  salt  in  water  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  heat,  the  repulsive  power  of  this  agent  overcomes  not  only  the 
cohesion  of  the  water,  but  also  its  adhesion  to  the  salt ;  the  water  assumes 
the  seriform  state,  and  passes  off  as  steam,  while  the  salt,  deprived  of  its 
solvent^  resumes  the  solid  state. 

57.  Solution  and  Chemical  Combination.— A  clear  dis- 
tinction exists  between  a  solution  and  a  chemical  combi- 
nation, which  latter,  in  ordinary  language,  is  often  termed 
a  solution. 

A  simple  solution  is  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the 
force  of  adhesion  exerted  between  the  particles  of  the  solid 
and  the  liquid  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  In  all 
cases  of  simple  solution,  the  properties  of  both  the  solid 
and  the  liquid  are  retained. 

Thus  sugar,  whether  in  a  mass  in  the  haad,  or  dissolved  in  water,  is  the 
same  substance ;  so  also  when  camphor  is-  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solution 
partakes  of  the  properties  of  both,  having  the  smell  and  taste  of  both  cam- 
phor and  spirit. 

When  a  solid  disappears  in  a  liquid  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  chemical  force  exerted  between  the  particles  of 
the  two  substances,  the  compound  is  not  a  true  solution, 
but  a  chemical  combination,  in  which  the  properties  of 
both  the  solid  and  liquid  are  essentially  changed. 


QussnoirB. — ^What  are  illustrations  of  this  principle  ?  Why  is  ice,  formed  by  the  frees- 
ing  of  sea-water,  fresh  ?  What  is  the  occasion  of  the  nnmerons  bnbbles  observed  in 
.blocks  of  ioe  ?  How  may  precipitation  be  effected  by  an  elevation  of  temperature  ?  State 
•nd  moBtrate  the  difference  between  solation  and  chemical  oombinatiLon. 
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Thus,  iron  placed  in  diluted  acid  disappears  in  it,  but  the  resulting  liquid 
does  not  contain  finely  divided  iron,  but  a  finely  divided  compound  of  iron 
and  the  acid,  which  possesses  entirely  different  properties  fi'om  either  of  its 
constituents. 

Solution  differs  also  from  chemical  combmation  in  the  varying  proportions 
in  which  it  occurs,  according  to  temperature,  etc.  Thus,  a  given  quantity  of 
water  at  the  boiling  temperature  will  dissolve  nearly  four  hundred  times  more 
saltpetre  than  it  can  at  a  temperature  of  60° ;  but  in  chemical  combinationg 
the  proportions  in  which  bodies  unite  are  fixed  and  invariable. 

SECTION   IT. 

CBTSTALLIZATION. 

58.  Crystals. — The  particles  of  most  substances,  in  pass- 
ing from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  condition,  have  a  tendency  to 
arrange  themselves  into  regular  and  symmetrical  forms, 
each  different  substance  assuming  always  a  peculiar  shape, 
from  which  it  never  essentially  varies.  Such  regular  geo- 
metrical solids  are  termed  Crystals. 

The  number  of  known  crystalline  forms  is  much  smaller  than  the  num- 
ber of  substances  which  are  capable  of  crystallizing,  and  it  therefore  follows 
that  crystals  of  various  kinds  of  matter  may  possess  the  same  form.  No 
substance,  however,  has  ever  been  found  to  be  capable  of  assuming  indiffer- 
ently any  form,  but  most  substances  are  restricted  to  one  form  of  crystal 
and  its  modifications.  This  circumstance  enables  us,  very  often,  to  identify 
a  substance,  or  determine  its  composition,  simply  by  the  shape  of  its  crystals. 
For  example,  common  salt  always  crystallizes  in  cubes,  alum  in  octohedronSi 
saltpeter  in  six-sided  prisms,  Epsom  salts  in  four-sided  prisms,  and  so  on. 

59.  Amor'phous  Bodies.— -A  solid  whose  particles  are  ar- 
ranged irregularly,  and  which  possesses  no  definite  exter- 
nal form,  is  said  to  be  amorphous  (i.  e.,  without  form). 

Every  solid  body  is  either  amorphous,  or  crystalline,  and  many  bodies  exist 
in  both  of  these  conditions.  Thus,  carbon,  in  the  form  of  charcoal  and  lamp- 
black, is  amorphous,  but  in  the  form  of  the  diamond  it  is  crystalline. 

60.  Formation  of  Crystals.— The  usual  method  of  ob- 
taining crystals  is  to  form  a  strong  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance in  hot  water,  as  most  bodies  dissolve  more  freely  in 
water  when  it  is  at  an  elevated  temperature  than  when 

QuKSTiONB.— What  are  crystals  ?  Can  a  substance  in  crfrstallizing  assume  indifferently 
any  form  ?  What  are  amorphous  bodies  ?  Can  a  substance  be  both  crystalline  and  amor- 
phous ?    What  is  the  usual  method  of  obtaining  crystals  f 
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cold.  As  the  liquid  cools,  and  the  force  of  cohesion  gra- 
dually begins  to  resume  the  ascendancy,  the  separated 
particles  of  the  solid  have  time  to  select,  as  it  were,  the 
arrangement  they  will  assume,  and  crystals  are  formed. 

When  a  solid  is  melted,  or  made  to  assume  a  liquid 
form  by  heating,  and  allowed  to  cool  quietly,  its  particles 
also,  in  most  instances,  assume  a  crystalline  arrangement. 

niustrations  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  crystalline  fracture  of  zinc  and 
antimony.    Sulphur,  also,  ciystallizes  beautifully  on  cooling  after  fusion. 

Water,  in  freezing,  or  assuming  the  solid  condition,  often  shoots  into  beau- 
tifol  crystals,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  snow-flakes  which  &11  dur- 
ing a  period  of  intense  cold,  beneath  a  microscope.  These  crystals  may 
also,  under  £kvorable  circumstances,  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  by  placing 
the  flake  upon  a  dark  body  cooled  below  32°  F.  Fig.  16  represents  some  of 
the  varied  and  beautiful  fonna  of  snow  crystals. 

Fia.  16. 


The  same  ciystals  which  appear  in  snow,  exist  also  in  ice,  but  they  are 
80  blended  together  that  their  symmetry  is  lost  in  the  compact  mass.  When 
water  freezes,  its  particles  all  arrange  themselves  in  ranks  and  lines  which 
cross  each  other  at  angles  of  60  and  120  degrees.  This  may  be  seen  by 
examining  the  sur&ce  of  water  in  a  saucer  while  freezing. 

If  we  fracture  thin  ice,  by  allowing  a  pole,  or  weight  to  fall  upon  it,  the 
fracture  will  have  more,  or  less  of  regularity,  being  generally  in  the  form  of 
a  star,  with  six  equidistant  radii,  or  angles  of  60°. 

Another  beautiful  illustration  of  the  crystallization  of  water  in  freezing,  is 
seen  in  the  frost-work  upon  windows  in  winter,  caused  by  the  congelation 

QuBBTiOKs. — ^What  pecnliarities  of  crystallization  does  water  present  in  freezing  ?  Has 
ioe  a  crystalline  structure  ?  What  occasionB  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  frost-work 
upon  window!,  etc.,  in  winter? 
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of  the  Tapor  of  the  room  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  snr&ce  of 
the  glass.  All  these  frost-work  figures  are  limited  by  the  laws  of  crystallir 
zatioD,  and  the  lines  which  bound  them,  form  among  themselves  no  angles 
but  those  of  30°,  60°,  and  120°. 

When  a  substance  has  been  converted,  through  the  ac- 
tion of  heat,  into  a  vapor  or  gas,  and  then  by  cooling  is 
caused  to  change  back  again  at  once  into  the  solid  state, 
its  particles  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  form  crystals. 

Thus,  camphor,  or  sulphur,  if  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  will  be  first  con- 
verted into  vapor,  and  then  deposited  in  a  ring  of  crystals  higher  up,  at  the 
first  point  where  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  low. 

In  general,  it  is  important  to  the  process  of  crystalliza- 
tion that  the  liquid  from  which  the  solid  bo(3:y  is  separating 
should  not  be  shaken  or  disturbed,  but  when  the  forces 
of  cohesion  and  adhesion  aro  nearly  balanced,  as  in  a  sat- 
urated solution,  it  seems  necessary  that  some  slight  mo- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  liquid  in  order  to  initiate  the 
process,  which  does  not  commence  at  all  in  a  state,  of 
absolute  rest. 

Thus,  a  saturated  hot  solution  of  Glauber's  salt,  if  allowed  to  cool  in  per- 
fect stillness,  will  remain  liquid  as  long  as  the  stillness  is  preserved,  but 
the  slightest  movement  or  tremor — even  a  wave  of  the  hand  through  the 
air  in  its  vicinity — will  instantly  transform  the  solution  into  a  solid  mass, 
some  of  the  water  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  crystals,  and  some 
being  retained  by  interstices  in  their  structure.  In  the  same  manner,  water 
may  be  cooled  eight,  or  ten  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  and  yet  remain 
liquid ;  but  the  slightest  disturbance,  even  a  vibration  of  the  vessel,  will 
cause  it  to  freeze  (crystallize)  instantaneously. 

The  more  slowly  a  liquefied  body  is  brought  back  to  a 
solid  state,  and  the  more  the  liquid  is  kept  at  rest  after 
the  process  of  crystallization  has  commenced,  the  smaller 
will  be  the  number  and  the  larger  the  size  of  the  crystals 
produced  ;  but  when  the  solution  is  caused  to  solidify  very 
quickly,  the  crystals  are  numerous,  but  small  and  imper- 
fect. 

In  the  first  case  the  particles  of  the  solidifymg  body  have  time  to  arrange 
themselves  regularly  upon  each  ^ther ;  but  in  the  latter  instance  the  solidifi- 


QuKSTiONB.— Under  what  other  circamstances  may  erystallisatioii  take  place  f  What 
are  important  requisites  in  the  process  of  crystallizatioa  ?  What  facts  illustrate  these  con- 
ditions ?    Under  what  circumsUnces  will  crystals  he  perfect,  and  when  imperfect  t 
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cat^n  takes  place  bo  r^idly  that  the  particles  attach  themselves  irregtilarly, 
aad  interlace  with  each  other  in  every  direction.  In  this  consists  the  differ- 
ence between  ^* sugar,"  or  "rock  cand/*  and  ioal^  or  gn&nolated  sugar;  be- 
tween the  fine  grained  statuary  marble  and  crystallized  "  spar." 

Crystals  have  always  a  tendency  to  &8ten  upon  any 
foreign,  substance  that  occupies  a  prominent  position  in 
the  liquid  which  affords  them,  a  circumstance  which  is 
applied  to  many  useful  purposes  in  the  arts. 

Illustrations  of  this  are  seen  in  the  formation  of  the  somewhat  fimiiliar  o^ 
nament  known  as  the  **  alum  basket,"  and  in  the  strings  which  are  stretched 
across  the  vessels  in  which  pure  solutions  of  sugar  aystaUize  in  the  manu- 
&cture  of  *'  rods  candy."  When  only  two  or  three  yeiy  minute  aystals  can  be 
deposited,  it  is  usual  to  place  a  piece  of  thread  or  some  other  suitable  sub- 
stance in  the  liquor ;  and  upon  this  support  the  crystals,  if  anywhere,  ynH  bo 
ibund.  In  this  way  the  chemist  is  enabled  to  draw  together  and  collect 
readily  the  smallest  quantities  that  can  be  thrown  down  fifom  a  solution. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  to  watch  the  progress  of  crystallizatioa 
as  it  takes  place  when  we  suspend  a  series^  or  netw(Mrk  of  threads  in  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  alum,  and  then  allow  the  liquor  to  cool  slowly.  The 
minute  inrisible  atoms  are  gradually  drawn  together  toward  the  foundation 
thus  afforded,  and  presently  littie  glittering  specks  may  be  discerned  entan- 
gled among  the  fibers^  or  studding  the  network  of  the  threads.  If  the  pro- 
'  cess  be  well  managed,  these  specks  increase  steadily  in  size^  by  the  reg^olar 
addition  of  firesh  atoms  to  every  part ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  not  attended 
to,  or  the  solution  be  improperly  disturbed,  they  increase  chiefly  in  numbers, 
and  the  larger  crystals  are  apt  to  be  disfigured  by  adhering  to  small  ones.* 

61.  PorifieatioB  by  Crystallization.— A  substance  in 
crystallizing  has  a  tendency  to  purify,  or  separate  itself 
from  any  foreign  substances  which  may  have  been  mingled 
with  it.     Crystalline  form  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  a 


*  **  The  beantifiil  ciTstaUine  massefl  that  are  sometimes  seen  in  druggists*  iHndows, 
tan  not  be  produced  without  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  each  crystal  being  separated 
from  the  Uqnor  when  it  has  attidned  a  soffident  size,  and  being  plaoed  alone  in  a  shalloir 
pan,  perfectly  ^ased,  at  a  temperature  carefully  regulated,  and  under  a  solution  of  a 
specified  strength.  It  is  then  turned  over  from  day  to  day,  as  otherwise  the  ftce  in  con- 
tact with  the  pan  would  be  prerented  from  increasing,  and  a  deformed  crystal  would  re- 
sult. It  is  also  carefully  supplied  with  fresh  solution  fh)m  time  to  time :  because,  if  that 
around  it  were  exhausted,  its  most  prominent  angles  would  be  re-dissolTed.  By  neglect- 
ing these  precautions,  ddbrmed  or  monstrous  crystals  are  obtained,  and  are  exhibited, 
perhaps,  as  often  as  the  perfect  ones.  Crystalline  masses  of  the  blue  sulphate  of  copper, 
the  red  chromate  of  potash,  of  alum,  and  some  other  chemical  onnpounds,  may  be  pro- 
duced of  almost  any  magnitude  that  is  desired." 

QuBSTZOKB. — ^How  docs  interrupted  crystallization  affect  the  physical  character  of  a 
kodyf  What  enrions  tendency  do  crystals  exhibit  in  separating  from  a  solution?  What 
pneticBl  appUoation  of  this  is  made  la  the  arts  ? 
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guaranty  of  purity,  or  at  least  of  the  absence  of  adultera- 
tion ;  and  hence,  in  medicine,  and  in  the  arts,  many  sub- 
stances are  subjected  to  tedious  and  expensive  processes  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  cause  them  to  assume  this  form. 

Sea-water,  in  addition  to  ealt^  contains  a  variety  of  other  substances^  but 
by  the  process  of  evaporating  the  salt  water  and  crystallizing  the  salt,  most 
of  these  impurities  are  separated.  A  single  crystallization  gives  the  salt  suf- 
ficiently pure  for  commercial  purposes,  but  to  render  it  perfectly  pure,  it  is 
necessary  to  re-dissolve  the  first  crystals  in  pure  water  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cess of  ciystallization  several  times. 

This  principle  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  simple  experiment.  If  we  dis- 
solve a  small  quantity  of  common  salt  and  saltpetre  in  warm  water,  and  al- 
low the  solution  to  evaporate  slowly,  the  two  substances,  which  are  intimately 
united  in  the  solution,  will  separate  completely  fix)m  each  other  in  crystal- 
liziag — ^the  saltpetre  assuming  the  form  of  long  needles  or  prisms,  and  the 
common  salt  the  form  of  cubes.  It  is  in  this  way  that  saltpeter  is  purified 
preparatory  to  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

If  two  bodies,  however,  which  crystallize  in  the  same 
form,  be  mingled  in  solution,  they  can  not  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  crystallization. 

The  difference  in  the  crystallizing  properties  of  silver  and  lead  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  a  recent  invention  for  separating  a  small  quantity  of 
silver  which  exists  in  almost  all  the  ores  of  lead.  The  two  metals  are  melted 
and  allowed  to  cool  slowly ;  the  silver,  forming  into  ciystals  more  easUy  than 
the  lead,  solidifies  first,  and  the  lead  remaining  is  poured  o£ 

62.  Cliange  in  Bulk. — Many  substances  in  crystallizing, 
or  in  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state,  experience  a 
change  in  bulk 

Water,  at  the  moment  of  congelation,  increases  in  bulk,  and  expands  with 
an  almost  irresistible  force.  As  an  illustration,  the  following  experiment 
may  be  quoted : — Cast-iron  bomb-shells,  thirteen  inches  in  diameter  and  two 
inches  thick,  were  filled  with  water,  and  their  apertures  or  fuse-holes  firmly 
plugged  with  iron  bolts.  Thus  prepared,  they  were  exposed  to  the  severe 
cold  of  a  Canadian  winter,  at  a  temperature  of  about  19°  below  zera  At 
the  moment  the  water  firoze,  the  iron  plugs  were  violently  thrust  out,  and  the 
ice  protruded,  and  in  some  instances  the  shells  burst  asunder,  thus  demon- 
stratiug  the  enormous  interior  pressure  to  which  they  were  subjected  by 
water  assuming  a  solid  state. 


QnsBTio::r8. — Can  two  substances  in  solution  be  separated  from  eacb  other  by  the  act 
of  crystallization  ?  ViThat  are  practical  illustrations  of  this  principle  ?  Under  what  aircnm- 
stances  will  crystallLsatiou  fail  to  e£feot  separation  ?  What  physical  change  frequently 
•ccompanles  erystallizaUon  f    Illustrate  this  action  in  the  ca8«  of  water. 
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One  thousand  parts  of  water  at  32"^  become  dilated  by 
freezing  to  1063  parts. 

Iron,  in  passing  from  a  melted  to  a  solid  state,  expands  in  the  same  ma-TiTnw 
as  water,  a  &ct  which  renders  this  metal  most  suitable  for  castings. 

Other  substances,  however,  present  equaJlj  remarioible  instances  of  con- 
traction in  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state,  of  which  gold  and  lead  are 
illastrations ;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  with  either  of  these  metals  a 
fine  casting  from  a  mould. 

63.  Mother  liqnor. — ^When  a  substance  separates  itself 
in  part  from  a  liquid  by  crystallization,  the  solution  re- 
maining behind  is  termed  the  Mother  Liquor. 

64.  Water  of  Crystallization.— Some  substances  are  not 
capable  of  assuming  a  crystalline  form  until  they  have 
chemically  combined  with  a  certain  definite  amount  of 
water,  termed  the  water  of  crystallization.  This 
water  is  not  essential  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
substance,  but  merely  to  its  existence  in  the  form  of 
crystals. 

Thus,  a  crystal  of  almn  contains  nearly  one  half  its  weight  of  water  chemi- 
cally combined  with  it.  Without  this  water,  alum  could  not  assume  the  crys- 
talline form,  although  it  would  retain  all  its  chemical  properties  unchanged. 
The  existence  of  the  water  of  crystallization  in  alum  may  be  experimentally 
shown  by  placing  a  small  crystal  of  this  substance  upon  a  hot  surface,  when 
it  will  be  observed  to  foam  and  melt,  and  finally  settle  down  into  a  white 
porous  mass.  The  foaming  is  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of 
crystallization. 

65.  El-flo-res'ccncc . — Some  substances  containing  water 
of  crystallization,  part  with  it  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  crumble  down  to  a  fine  powder.  This  action 
is  termed  Efflorescence. 

If  we  place  half  an  ounce  of  crystalline  Glauber's  salts  in  a  warm  place,  it 
will  soon  lose  its  transparency,  and  finally  crumble  into  a  white  powder, 
weighing  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  This  loss  of  weight  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  evaporation  of  the  chemically  combined  water  which  imparted  to  the 
salt  its  transparency  and  crystalline  form.  Common  salt,  and  saltpetre,  on 
the  contrary,  if  treated  in  a  similar  way,  undergo  no  change  in  either  appear- 
ance, or  weight,  because  they  contain  no  water  of  crystallization. 

66.  DeJ-i-qnes'ccncc. — When  a  crystalline  substance, 


QvnnoKS. — ^To  what  extent  idll  water  expand  in  freezing  ?  Why  is  iron  eminently 
suitable  for  fine  castings,  and  gold  and  lead  nnsuitable?  What  is  a  mother  liquor? 
What  is  water  of  exystaUisation  ?  What  is  efflorescence  f  What  is  deliqaescence  ? 
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on  exposure  to  air,  absorbs  water,  and  becomes  converted 
thereby  into  a  liquid,  or  semi-liquid  mass,  it  is  said  to 
deliquesce,  and  the  phenomenon  is  termed  Deliquescence. 

67.  De-crep-i-la'tion. — Some  substances,  when  crystal- 
lized rapidly  from  a  solution,  frequently  inclose  mechan- 
ically within  their  texture  small  quantities  of  the  mother 
liquor,  the  expansion  of  which,  when  heated,  bursts  the 
crystals  with  a  sort  of  crackling  explosion.  This  pheno- 
menon is  known  by  the  name  of  Decrepitatioiv 

This  result  may  be  exhibited  by  throwing  a  small  quantity  of  common 
Halt,  which  has  been  crystallized  rapidly,  upon  a  heated  sutface.  If  the  salt^ 
however,  lias  been  crystallized  by  slow  evaporation,  it  will  not  decrepitate. 

68.  Native  Crystals. — ^The  mineral  kingdom  presents  us  with  the 
most  splendid  examples  of  crystallized  bodies,  many  oi  which  the  chemist  is 
able  to  artificially  reproduce  in  his  laboratory.  Within  the  last  few  yeare^ 
M.  Ebelman,  an  eminent  French  chemist,  has  succeeded  in  producing  some 
of  the  most  valuable  gems — as,  for  example^  the  emerald  and  the  ruby — ^by 
mixing  together  in  proper  proportions  the  elementary  substances  which  enter 
into  their  composition,  and  then  exposing  the  compound  to  the  longKM>ntinued 
and  intense  heat  of  a  furnace  used  for  baking  porcelain. 

Some  native  crystals,  however,  seem  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  art  to 
imitate.  Of  these,  the  diamond  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  This  body 
consists  of  pure  carbon  (the  same  substance  with  which  we  are  familiar  aa 
charcoal  and  as  black-lead),  but  which  can  not  be  either  fused  or  dissolved, 
and  consequently  can  not  be  crystallized  by  any  means  at  present  known. 
Such  means  have  been  eagerly  sought  for,  however,  since  the  discovery  of 
the  composition  of  the  diamond,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  at  some  period  be  discovered. 

The  most  perfect  crystals  of  gems  are  met  with  in  nature  of  only  a  moder- 
ate size.  The  larger  ones  are  less  clear,  and  wanting  in  transparency  and 
luster.  The  emerald,  sufficiently  pure  for  jewelry,  does  not  often  exceed  an 
inch  in  length,  and  seldom  so  much  as  this.  Transparent  sapphires  above  an 
inch  in  length  are  very  rare.  Crystals  of  quartz  are  sometimes  found  of  very 
large  size.  One  at  Milan  measures  3^-  feet  in  length,  5^  in  circumference, 
and  weighs  870  pounds. 

69.  Formation  of  Crystals  in  Solid  Bodies. — ^A  very  re- 
markable change,  a  variety  of  crystallization,  sometimes 
takes  place  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  particles 
of  solid  bodies,  without  their  undergoing  any  alteration 

Questions.— What  is  decrepitation  ?  Where  are  the  most  splendid  examples  of  crystal- 
lised bodies  to  be  met  with  ?  Are  any  native  crystals  capabls  of  being  reproduced  by 
art  ?  What  crystallized  body  can  not  be  imitated  ?  What  remarkable  change  BomMxam 
takas  plam  in  the  particles  of  solid  bodies  f 
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from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state.  This  subject  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  its  investigation  has  famished  a 
partial  solution  of  some  phenomena  that  were  once  re* 
gaided  as  inexplicable. 

The  simplest  illustration  of  this  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  sugar. 
When  this  substance  is  melted  and  allowed  to  oool,  it  forms  a  perfectly  trans- 
parenty  hard  mass,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  crystalline  arrangement ;  but 
after  some  months  it  loses  its  transparency,  becomes  white,  crystalline,  and 
brittle.  Similar  changes  take  place  also  in  many  other  bodies,  but  in  cases 
of  this  character  the  cause  which  produced  the  result  described  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  several  forces. 

The  following  illustrations  are  of  a  somewhat  different  character.  If  we 
suhmit  a  pieoe  of  metal,  even  the  toughest,  to  long-contmued  hammering,  or 
jarriDg,  the  atoms,  or  particles  of  which  it  is  composed,  seem  to  take  on  a 
new  arrangement,  and  the  metal  gradually  loses  all  its  tenacity,  flexibility, 
malleability,  and  ductility,  and  becomes  brittle. 

The  sur&ce  of  a  fresh  fracture,  under  such  circumstances,  exhibits  a  dis- 
tinctly crystalline  structure.  The  tenacity  of  a  metal  thus  rendered  brittle 
may  be  restored  again  m  great  measure  by  heatmg  and  slowly  cooling — a 
process  known  in  the  arts  as  -*  annealing." 

A  great  number  of  other  instances  illustrative  of  the  effect  of  jarring  and 
concussion  on  the  structure  of  metals,  might  also  be  adduced.  Coppersmiths^ 
who  form  vessels  of  brass  and  copper  by  the  hammer  alone,  can  woric  on  them 
only  for  a  short  time  before  they  require  annealing ;  otherwise  they  would 
crack  and  fly  into  pieces. 

For  similar  reasons,  a  cannon  can  only  be  fired  a  certain  nuiQber  of  times 
before  it  will  burst,  and  a  cannon  which  has  been  long  in  use,  although  ap- 
parently sound,  is  always  condemned  and  broken  up.  The  tone  of  a  bell, 
during  the  two  or  three  first  years  of  use,  uniformly  increases  in  strength, 
owing  probably  to  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  under  the 
hammering  action  in  ringing. 

A  more  important  illustration,  and  one  that  more  closely  affects  our  inter- 
ests, is  the  UabiUty  of  railroad  car-axles  and  wheels  to  break  from  the  same 
cause.  A  car-axle,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time  and  use,  is  ahnost  certain  to 
break. 

The  explanation  of  these  changes,  especially  in  the  case  of  iron,  is  as  fol- 
lows .—The  particles  of  cast*iron,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  are  crystals, 
more  or  less  perfect  in  form,  and  aggregated  together  by  the  force  of  cohesion. 
In  the  conversion  of  cafit-m)n  into  wrought-iron,  each  crystal  by  heating,  ham- 
mering, and  rolling,  is  gradually  elongated  into  a  thread,  so  that  wrought-iron 
is  an  aggregation  of  fibers  (fibrous  iron,  as  it  is  sometimes  called),  or  a  series 
of  threads  kept  together  by  the  force  of  cohesion.    When  now  a  bar  of  cold, 

QnisnoNB. — Give  an  illastration.  How  is  the  strength  of  iron  and  other  metals  affected 
\fy  hammering,  jarring,  etc  ?  Under  what  circumstances  viU  cannon  burst,  and  railway 
ttlas  break  ?   What  explanation  has  been  given  of  these  phenomena  f 
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wrought,  or  fibrous  iron  is  made  to  vibrate  by  shocks  communicated  either 
by  blows  of  a  hammer,  or  by  the  rapping  of  any  part  of  a  machine,  or  by  the 
continued  rolling  and  jarring  of  a  railway  car  upon  the  rails,  the  little  fine 
threads,  or  fibers  snap  one  by  one,  and  the  particles  return  to  their  original 
crystalline,  or  granular  state,  and  by  this  change  the  entire  mass  is  rendered 
brittle. 

70.  Primary  Forms  of  Crystals.— The  apparently  innu- 
merable variety  of  figures  which  various  substances  as- 
sume in  crystallizing,  may  all  be  referred  to  a  few  regular 
and  fundamental  forms. 

Each  substance  has  a  characteristic  form  of  crystal, 
which  is  termed  its  Primary  Form, 

Variations  of  this  original  form,  which  may  take  place 
to  any  extent  so  long  as  a  correspondence  of  angles  is 
preserved,  are  termed  Secondary  Forms. 

The  number  of  primary  or  fundamental  forms  to  which 
all  other  crystalline  solids  may  be  referred  is  six — the 
cube,  the  square  prism,  the  right  rectangular  prism,  the 
oblique  rhombic  prism,  the  oblique  rhomboidal  prism,  and 
the  hexagonal  prism,  or  rhombohedron. 

The  number  of  secondary  forms  is  almost  innumerable, 
all  of  which  are  modifications  of  the  six  primary  forms. 

Thus,  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  found  crystallized  in  more  than  six  hun- 
dred different  secondary  forms,  but  all  of  them  are  related  to  each  other,  and 
are  derivable  from  one  original  primary  figure,  the  rhombohedron. 

The  study  of  the  geometrical  relations  of  the  dififerent  crystalline  forms  to 
each  other,  belongs  to  the  science  of  crystallography.  The  investigations  of 
chemistry,  however,  have  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  forces  which  govern  the  production  of  crystals,  and  have  furnished  some 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  several  atoms,  each  invisible  on  account 
of  its  minuteness,  should  arrange  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  and  in 
the  fitting  place,  so  as  to  build  up  a  cubical  or  prismatic  crystal,  rather  than 
an  incoherent  mass,  shapeless  and  devoid  of  regularity. 

71.  Theory  of  Crystallization.— It  is  supposed  that  the 
atoms,  or  molecules  which  make  up  the  body  of  a  crystal, 
are  possessed  of  polarity  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  atoms  are  like  the  two  opposite  poles 

QuBBTiONB.— What  is  understood  by  primary  and  secondary  forms  of  crystals  ?  How 
many  primary,  or  fundamental  forms  of  crystals  are  recognized  1  How  many  secondary 
forms  exist  ?  Give  an  illustration  of  the  primary  and  secondary  forma  of  carbonate  of 
lime.    Explain  the  general  theory  of  orystallixatlon. 
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of  a  magnet,  endowed  with  opposite  forces.  Fio.  17. 
The  action  of  these  forces  compels  the  atom, 
in  assuming  its  place  in  a  crystal,  to  maintain 
a  certain  direction  as  respects  the  contiguous 
particles  (see  Fig.  17),  in  the  same  way  that 
the  action  of  the  magnetic  forces  on  a  bar  of 
steel  compels  it  to  maintain  a  constant  direc- 
tion as  regards  the  poles  of  the  earth. 

That  the  strength  of  the  directive  force  which  influences 
the  atoms  of  matter  to  assume  a  synmietrical  arrangement 
is  not  feeble  or  insignificant,  is  clearly  shown  hy  the  enor- 
mous power  which  crystallizing  action  exerts.  Thus,  the  expansive  force 
(^wafcer  in  freezing,  illustrations  of  which  are  most  familiar,  is  due  entirely  to 
a  re-arrangement  of  the  particles  in  crystallizing^  and  a  consequent  occupa- 
tion of  more  space. 

Tie  direction  in  which  the  supposed  polar  forces  act,  or 
the  lines  in  which  the  particles  arrange  themselves  in  or- 
der to  build  up  symmetrical  solids^  are  termed  the  axes 
of  the  crystal. 

Variations  in  the  number  or  arrangement  of  these  lines  or  axea^  necessarily 
modify  the  geometrical  form  of  the  crystal,  and  a  consideration  of  the  relation 
which  the  multitude  of  crystalline  forms  sustain  to  each  other      yiq^  i^ 
through  their  axes,  or  symmetrical  lines  of  formation,  has  en- 
abled us  to  select  six  primary  forms  from  which  all  the  others 
may  be  derived. 

Thus,  in  the  first  primary  form,  Fig.  18,  which  is  the  cubical, 
or  regular  form,  there  are  three  axes,  a  a  a,  all  equal  and  cross-  k 
ing  each,  other  at  the  center  of  the  crystal  at  right  angles.  The  same  arrange- 
ment of  axes  holds  good  in  all  the  secondary  forms  which  are  derived  from  this 
primary  form ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  are  all  regular.  In  the  second 
primary  form,  the  square  prism.  Fig.  19,  there  are  three  axes,  all  of  them  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  but  only  two,  a  o^  a  a,  are  of  equal  length ;  the 
third,  c  c,  being  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  others.  yiq.  19. 

Similar  variations  exist,  also,  in  the  number  or  inclination  of 
the  axes  of  the  other  primary  forms. 

Many  facts  in  science  seem  to  prove  that  the  existence  of  axes 
in  crystals  is  not  imagmary,  but  real    Thus,  when  the  arrange-  ui,- 
ment  of  a  crystalline  body  is  perfectly  symmetrical,  as  it  is  in  all    ^ 
crystals  belongmg  to  the  cubical  system,  the  transmission  of  light, 
the  expansion  of  heat,  the  conducting  power  of  heat,  and  probably 
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QuxsTioxs. — ^What  are  the  axes  of  a  crystal  ?  On  what  ground  do  we  recognise  slz 
primary  forms  of  crystalline  solids?  What  facts  in  science  seem  to  prove*  that  the  axes 
of  crystals  have  a  real  existence  f 
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the  power  of  transmitting  sound,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  is  uniform  in 
every  direction ;  but  when  the  axes  of  a  crystal  are  unequal ;  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  action  of  the  molecular  force  which  has  given  direction  to 
the  atoms  and  shaped  the  crystal,  is  more  powerful  in  one  direction  than  in 
another,  an  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  body  on  light,  and  in  its  expan- 
sive and  conductive  powers  for  heat^  may  be  immediately  traced. 

I-so-morph'ism, — The  term  Isomorphism  (equal  fonns) 
is  applied  to  those  bodies  which  can  be  substituted  for  one 
another  in  a  chemical  compound,  without  producing  any 
change  in  the  crystalline  form  of  that  compound.  This 
property,  is  restricted  to  a  comparatively  few  substances. 

Thlis,  an  oxyd  of  adnc  may  replace  or  be  substituted  for  oxyd  of  magnesia^ 
and  an  oxyd  of  iron  for  an  oxyd  of  copper,  in  a  chemical  compound,  without 
causing  any  alteration  of  crystalline  form.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the 
change,  or  substitution  of  one  element  of  a  chemical  compound  for  another 
of  different  character,  occasions  a  change  in  the  crystalline  form  of  the  com- 
pound. 

The  consideration  of  isomorphism  is  of  great  importance  in  chemistry,  and 
has  added  much  to  our  knowledge  respecting  the  nature  of  the  elementary 
atoms  of  matter.  A  study  of  its  principles,  among  other  results,  has  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  such  curious  relations  between  certain  of  the  so-called 
elementary  substances,  as  to  suggest  their  derivation  from  some  common  and 
unknown  form  of  matter.  This  subject,  under  another  department-,  will  be 
again  referred  to. 

72.  Di-morph'ium.— The  rule  that  allthe  crystalline  fig- 
ures of  any  particular  substance  may  be  derived  from  the 
same  ultimate  form,  is  subject  to  several  exceptions.  Some 
substances  are  capable  of  assuming  two  forms  of  crystals, 
according  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  produced, 
which  are  geometrically  incompatible  with  each  other; 
and  this  difference  of  crystalline  form  is  associated  with 
difference  of  specific  gravity,  hardness,  color,  and  other 
properties.  Such  bodies  are  termed  Dimorphous  (two- 
formed). 

The  crystals  of  sulphur  found  in  nature,  and  the  crystals  obtdned  by  the 
slow  cooling  of  a  melted  mass  of  sulphur,  are  entirely  different.  A  beautiful 
instance  of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  a  compound  of  iodine  and  mercury,  known 
as  the  iodide  of  mercury.  The  minute  particles  of  this  substance  are  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet  color,  but  by  the  application  of  heat  their  crystalline  arrange- 
ment is  changed,  and  the  change  is  rendered  visible  to  the  eye  by  the  sub- 

Qu£8TiOKB.>-^What  is  iBomorphismf  Girt  an  illastrafcioii.  What  is  dimorphism? 
What  are  examples  ? 
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tititation  of  a  bright  yellow  color  in  place  •f  the  scariet  When  the  sabstaooe 
has  become  cool,  the  applicatioa  of  a.sl^t  mechanical  force,  such  as  a  mere 
scratch  upon  a  single  point,  will  chxmge  the  crystalline  arrangement  back  to 
its  original  condition,  and  instantly  restore  the  original  color. 

Some  few  substances  are  even  trimorphons;  that  is,  they  crystallize  m 
three  different  forms. 

73.  Cleai'age. — Crystals  can  not  be  broken  with  equal 
readiness  in  all  directions,  but  they  have  a  tendency  to 
split  or  divide  according  to  certain  determinate  Ihies. 
This  property  is  termed  the  Cleavage  of  the  crystal 

Cleayage  will  often  enable  us  to  detect  crystalline  structure  in  a  body  which 
at  first  appears  as  a  shapeless  mass.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  very  common 
mineral  known  aa  "  Iceland  spar,"  which  is  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  if 
we  strike  gently  upon  an  irregular  fragment  with  a  hammer,  we  shall  find 
that  the  lines  in  which  fracture  occurs  are  all  inclined  to  each  other  at  angles 
of  105  degrees,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  detached  particles  have  all 
the  form  of  rhombohedrons.  In  like  manner,  mica  splits  only  in  leaves,  and 
galena,  the  name  applied  to  the  common  ore  of  lead,  only  in  cubes.  • 

This  property  of  crystals  has  long  been  known  to  jew- 
elers, who  have  profited  by  it  to  alter  the  form  of  precious 
stones,  in  place  of  resorting  to  the  expensive  process  of 
cutting.  Thus,  the  diamond  will  split  with  a  smooth  sur- 
face in  four  directions,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  this, 
a  thin  layer  on  a  defective  side  may  be  smoothly  removed 
at  a  single  operation. 

A  property  analogous  to  the  cleavage  of  crystals  may 
be  observed  in  bodies  of  a  different  character.  Thus,  wood 
splits  with  greater  facility  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its 
fibers  than  at  right  angles  to  them,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
"  across  the  grain." 


Quavnosa. — What  is  cleavage  ?  How  will  cleavage  often  enable  na  to  detect  crystal- 
line  atractore  in  an  irregular  hodjf  What  practical  application  haa  been  made  of  the 
deavage  of  crjatala  f 
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CHAPTER   II. 

HEAT. 

74.  Heat  and  Chemical  Action.— Almost  every  form  of 
chemical  action  is  influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
the  agency  of  heat.  A  general  knowledge,  therefore,  of 
the  principles  and  applications  of  heat  is  essential  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Heat  and  Caloric. — Heat  is  a  physical  agent,  known  only 
by  its  eflfects  upon  matter.  In  ordinary  language  we  use 
the  term  heat  to  express  the  sensation  of  warmth.  Ca- 
loric is  the  general  name  given  to  the  physical  agent  which 
produces  the  sensation  of  warmth,  and  the  various  effects 
of  heat,  observed  in  matter. 

75.  Two  Conditions  of  Heat.— Heat  exists  in  two  very 
different  conditions,  as  Fbee,  or  Sensible  Heat,  and  as 
Latent  Heat.* 

When  the  heat  retained  or  lost  by  a  body  is  attended 
with  a  sense  of  increased  or  diminished  warmth,  it  is  called 
sensible  heat. 

When  the  heat  retained  or  lost  by  a  body  is  not  per- 
ceptible to  our  sense,  it  is  called  latent  heat.f 

76.  Measurement  of  Heat,— The  quantity  of  heat  ob- 
served in  different  substances  is  measured,  and  its  effects 
on  matter  estimated,  only  by  the  change  in  bulk,  or  ap- 
pearance, which  different  bodies  assume,  according  as  heat 
is  added  or  subtracted. 

77.  Distingoishing  Characteristic  of  Heat.— Heat  pos- 
sesses a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  passing  through 
and  existing  in  all  kinds  of  matter  at  all  times.     So  far  as 


^  Latent,  fh>in  the  Latin  word  lateo,  to  be  hid. 

t  The  phenomena  of  latent  heat  are  farther  considered  nnder  the  head  of  Liqae£action 
and  VaporuAtion. 

QiTKSTiONB.— What  relation  exists  between  heat  and  chemistry?  What  is  heat?  De- 
fine the  meaning  of  the  term  calorie.  In  what  two  conditions  does  heat  exist  ?  What  is 
free,  or  sensible  heat  ?  What  is  latent  heat  ?  How  is  heat  measured  ?  What  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  heat? 
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we  know,  heat  is  everywhere  present,  and  every  body  that 
eidsts  contains  it  without  known  limits. 

Ice  contains  heat  in  large  quantities.  Sir  Humphrey  Davj,  bj  friction,  ex- 
tracted heat  from  two  pieces  of  ioe,  and  quickly  melted  them,  in  a  room  cooled 
below  the  freezing-point,  by  rubbing  them  against  each  other. 

78.  Temperat  arc— The  amount  of  sensible  heat  a  body 
contains  is  called  its  temperature. 

The  temperature  of  a  body  affords  no  indication  of  the  real  quantity  of  heat 
which  it  contains.  A  pmt  of  boiling  water  will  raise  a  thermometer  to  the 
Bame  degree  as  a  gallon  of  the  same  water ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  laiger 
quantity  of  liquid  contains  the  greater  amount  of  heat 

Cold  is  a  relative  term  expressing  only  the  absence  of 
heat  in  a  degree ;  not  its  total  absence,  for  heat  exists 
always  in  all  bodies. 

A  body  may  feel  hot  and  cold  to  the  same  person  at  the  same  time,  since 
the  sensation  of  heat  is  produced  by  a  body  colder  than  the  hand,  provided 
it  be  less  cold  than  the  body  touched  immediately  before ;  and  the  sensation 
of  cold  is  produced  under  the  opposite  circumstances,  of  touching  a  compara- 
tively warm  body,  but  which  is  less  warm  than  some  other  body  touched  pre- 
viously. Thus,  if  a  person  transfer  one  hand  to  common  spring  water  imme* 
diately  after  touching  ice,  to  that  hand  the  water  would  feel  very  warm ;  while 
the  other  hand,  transferred  from  warm  water  to  the  spring  water,  would  feel  a 
aensation  of  cold. 

It  is  a  very  cinnous  &ct,  that  intense  cold  produces  the  same  sensation  as 
intense  heat  Frozen  mercury  will  blister  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  in 
the  same  manner  as  red  hot  iron ;  and  the  physiological  action  of  a  freezing 
mixture  resembles  that  of  boilmg  water.  Sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are, 
therefore,  merely  degrees  of  temperature,  contrasted  by  name  in  reference  to 
the  peculiar  temperature  of  the  individual  speaking  of  them. 

79.  Dilfnsioii  of  Heat.--The  tendency  of  heat  is  to  dif- 
fuse, or  spread  itself  among  all  neighboring  substances, 
until  all  have  acquired  the  same,  or  a  uniform  temperature. 

A  piece  of  iron  thrust  into  burning  coals  becomes  hot  among  them,  because 
the  heat  passes  from  the  coals  into  the  iron,  until  the  metal  has  acqufred  an 
equal  temperature. 

80.  Heat  Imponderable.— Heat  is  imponderable,  or  does 
not  possess  any  perceptible  weight. 

If  we  balance  a  quantity  of  ioe  in  a  delicate  scale,  and  then  leave  it  to 


Questions. — What  is  temperature  ?  Does  the  temperature  of  a  body  indicate  the  actual 
qoantity  of  heat  it  contains  ?  What  is  cold  ?  May  a  body  feel  hot  and  cold  at  the  same 
time  ?  What  are  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  ?  In  what  maimer  does  heat  diAiss  itself? 
Does  heat  possess  weight  7 

3* 
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melt,  the  equilibrium  will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed.  If  we 
substitute  for  the  ice  boiling  water,  or  red  hot  iron,  and  leave  this  to  cool, 
there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  result  Count  Rumford,  having  suspended 
a  bottle  containing  water,  and  another  contauiing  alcohol,  to  the  arms  of  a 
balauce,  and  adjusted  them  so  as  to  be  exactly  in  equilibrium,  found  that  the 
balance  remained  imdisturbed  when  the  water  was  completely  frozen,  though 
the  heat  the  water  had  lost  must  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  have  made 
an  equal  weight  of  gold  red  hot 

81.  Theory  of  Heat. — The  nature,  or  cause  of  heat  is  not 
clearly  understood.  Two  explanations,  or  theories,  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  of 
heat,  which  are  known  as  the  mechanical  and  vibratory- 
theories. 

Mechanical  Theory, — The  mechanical  theory  supposes 
heat  to  be  an  extremely  subtile  fluid,  or  ethereal  kind  of 
matter  pervading  all  space,  and  entering  into  combination 
ia  various  proportions  and  quantities,  with  all  bodies,  and 
producing  by  this  combination  all  the  various  effects  no- 
ticed. 

Vibratory  Theory.— The  vibratory  theory,  on  the  con- 
trary, supposes  heat  to  be  merely  the  effect  of  a  species 
of  motion,  like  a  vibration  or  undidatioD,  produced  either 
in  the  constituent  particles  of  bodies,  or  in  a  subtile,  im- 
ponderable fluid  which  pervades  them. 

When  one  end  of  a  bar  of  iron  is  thrust  into  the  fire  and  heated,  the  other 
end  soon  becomes  hot  also.  According  to  the  mechanical  theory,  a  subtile 
fluid  ooming  out  of  the  fire  enters  into  the  iron,  and  passes  from  particle  to 
particle  \mtil  it  has  spread  through  the  whole.  When  the  hand  is  applied  to 
the  bar  it  passes  into  it  also,  and  occasions  the  sensation  of  warmth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  vibratory  theory,  the  heat  of  the  fire  communicates  to  the  par- 
ticles of  the  iron  themselves,  or  to  a  subtile  fiuld  pervadiug  them,  certain  vi- 
bratory motions,  which  motions  are  gradually  transmitted  in  every  direction, 
and  produce  the  sensation  of  heat,  in  the  same  way  that  the  undulations  or 
vibrations  of  air,  produce  the  sensation  of  sound. 

The  fact  that  vibrations  do  occur  m  masses  of  metal  and  other  substances 
during  the  passage  of  heat  through  them,  can  be  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ment. Thus,  if  an  irregularly  curved  bar  of  hot  brass  be  laid  upon  a  sup- 
port of  cold  lead,  the  bar  will  be  thrown  into  a  vibratory  state,  accompanied 


QnnTiOK8.--What  two  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  origin  of  heat? 
What  is  the  meohanical  theory?  What  is  the  vibratonr  theory?  Blustrate  the  sup- 
posed production  of  heat  in  accordance  with  the  two  theories. 
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hj  a  somewhal  miuical  sound  and  a  rockmg  motion ;  and  this  action  con* 
tinues  so  2ong  as  an  inequali^  of  tomperature  exists  between  the  two  metala. 

There  seems  to  be  bat  little  doubt  at  the  present  time  anxmg  scientific  men, 
that  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  phencmiena  of  heat  to  a  series  of  Tibra- 
tiona,  or  undulations^  either  in  matter,  or  a  fluid  penrading  it,  is  substantiaUy 
ooirect  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  and  neither  theoiy 
will  perfectly  explain  aU  the  &cts  in  relation  to  heat  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Eor  the  purpose  of  describing  and  explaining  the  phenomena  and 
effects  of  hea^  it  is  convenient  in  many  cases^  to  retain  the  idea  that  heat  is 
a  sabstance. 

The  &ct  that  nature  nowhere  presents  us,  neither  has  art  ever  succeeded 
in  showing  us,  heat  alone  in  a  separate  state,  is  a  strong  ground  for  believing 
that  heat  has  no  separate  material  existence.  Heat,  moreover,  can  be  pro- 
duced without  limit  by  friction,  and  intense  heat  is  also  produced  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder.  On  the  contrary,  as  arguments  in  &vor  of  the  mato> 
rial  existence  of  heat,  we  have  the  &ct,  that  heat  becomes  instantiy  sensible 
on  the  condensation  of  any  material  mass,  as  if  it  were  squeezed  out  of  it :  as 
when,  on  reducing  the  bulk  of  a  piece  of  iron  by  hammerings  we  render  it 
red  hot  (the  greatest  amount  of  heat  being  emitted  with  the  blows  that  most 
change  its  bulk)u 

It  is  also  very  remarkable,  that  iron  once  heated  in  this  way  can  not  again  be 
made  red  hot  by  hammering  until  it  has  again  been  heated  in  a  fire.  Finally, 
the  laws  of  the  spreading  of  heat  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  spreading  of 
sound,  or  of  any  other  motion  known  to  us. 

82.  Relations  of  Light  and  Heat. — The  relation  between  heat 
and  light  is  a  very  intimate  one.  Heat  exists  without  light,  but  all  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  light  are  also  sources  of  heat ;  and  by  whatever  artificial  means 
natural  light  is  condensed,  so  as  to  increase  its  splendor,  the  heat  whidi  it 
jiroduces  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  more  intense. 

Incandescence. — When  a  body,  naturally  incapable  of 
emitting  light,  is  heated  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  become 
luminous,  it  is  said  to  be  incandescent,  or  ignited. 

Flame. — ^Flame  is  an  ignited  gas  issuing  from  a  burn- 
ing body-  Pire  is  the  appearance  of  heat  and  light  in 
conjunction,  produced  by  the  combustion  of  inflammable 

fiubstances. 

The  andent  philosophers  used  the  term  fire  as  a  characteristic  of  the  nature 
of  heat,  and  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  four  elements  of  nature ;  air,  earth,  and 
water  being  the  other  three. 


QunnoNS. — Which  theory  is  generally  received  ?    What  relations  exist  betireen  light 
and  heat?    Defixie  incandescence.    What  is  flame?    What  is  fire? 
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SECTION    I. 

BOTTBCES    or    HEAT. 

83.  SonrccE  of  Heat.— The  principal  sonrces  of  heat  of 
which  practical  advantage  may  be  taken,  are  the  sua,  me- 
chanical action,  chemical  action,  and  electricity. 

84.  The  Sun  a  Sonrce  of  Heat.— The  greatest  natural 
source  of  heat  is  the  sun^  as  it  is  also  the  greatest  natural 
source  of  light. 

Although  the  quaDtitr^  of  heat  sent  forth  from  the  6im  is  immense,  its 
jays,  filing  naturally,  are  never  hot  enough,  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  to 
Pig.  20.  kindle  combustible  substances.    By  means,  however, 

of  a  burning-glass,  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  can  be 
concentrated,  or  bent  toward  one  point,  called  a  focus, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  set  fire  to  substances  submitted 
to  their  action. 

Fig.  20  represents  the  manner  in  which  a  burning- 
glass  concentrates  or  bends  down  the  rays  of  heat 
imtil  they  meet  in  a  focu& 

The  greatest  natural  temperature  ever  authentically  re- 
corded was  at  Bagdad,  in  1819,  when  the  thermometeS: 
(Fahrenheit's)  rose  to  120**  in  the  shade.  On  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  the  thermometer  has  heen  ohser?ed  as 
high  as  108°  F.  in  the  shade.  Burckhardt  in  E«:ypt,  and 
Humboldt  in  South  America,  observed  it  at  IIT""  F.  in 
the  shade. 

About  70°  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
is  the  lowest  atmospheric  temperature  ever  experienced 
by  the  Arctic  navigators. 

The  greatest  artificial  cold  ever  measured  was  220**  F. 
below  zero. 

This  temperature  was  obtained  some  years  ance  by  M.  batterer,  a  German 
chemist.     Professor  Faraday  has  also  produced  a  cold  of  166^  F.  below 
zera    Neither  of  these  experimenters  succeeded  in  freezing  pure  alcohol  or 
'  ether. 

The  estimated  temperature  of  the  space  above  &e  earth's  atmosphere  has 
been  estimated  at  58^  below  zero,  Fahrenheit's  thennometer. 

QtnEsnoKS. — What  are  the  principal  sonrces  of  heat?  What  is  the  greatest  sonrce  of 
heat?  What  is  the  greatest  natural  temperature  e^er  ohserred?  What  is  the  lowest 
natural  temperatoro  ohaenred?    What  is  the  greatest  artificial  cold  eyer  measured  f 
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85.  Mecbanieal  Aclion,  considered  as  a  source  of  beat^ 
includes  friction  and  compression,  or  percussion. 

Friction. — The  supply  of  heat  which  can  be  derived 
from  friction  is  apparently  unlimited. 

Savago  nations  kindle  a  fire  by  the  friction  of  two  piecc8  of  diy  wood  • 
the  axles  of  wheels  revolving  rapidly  frequently  become  ignited ;  and  in  tho 
boring  and  turning  of  metal  the  chisels  often  become  intensely  hot  In  all 
these  cases  the  friction  of  the  sur&ces  of  wood  or  of  metal  in  contact  dis- 
turbs the  latent  heat  of  these  substances,  and  renders  it  sensible. 

The  following  interesting  experiment  was  made  by  Count  Rumford,  to  il- 
lustrate the  effect  of  friction  in  producii^  heat : — A  borer  was  made  to  re- 
volve in  a  cylinder  of  brass,  partiaUy  bored,  thirty-two  times  in  a  minute. 
The  cylinder  was  inclosed  in  a  box  containing  18  pounds  of  water,  the  tern- 
perature  of  which  was  at  first  60**,  but  rose  in  an  hour  to  107** ;  and  in 
two  hours  and  a  half  the  water  boiled.  The  heat  thus  obtained  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  somewhat  greater  than  that  given  out  during  tho  same  period  by 
the  burning  of  nine  wax  candles,  each  f  tbs  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Beoent  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Joule  of  England,  appear  to  show  that 
the  actual  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  friction  is  dependent  simply  uxx)n 
the  amount  of  force  exx>ended,  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  substances 
rubbed  together.  Ho  found,  as  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  experiments, 
that  when  water  was  i^tated  by  means  of  a  horizontal  brass  wheel,  which 
was  made  to  revolve,  as  the  wheels  of  a  dock  are,  by  the  descent  of  a  weighty 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  increased  by  friction  against  the 
metal;  and  that  in  this  way,  one  pound  of  water  could  be  raised  in  tempera- 
ture one  degree  by  an  expenditure  of  an  amount  of  force  sufficient  to  raise 
772  pounds  mreight  to  the  height  of  one  foot  When  cast-iron  was  rubbed 
against  iron,  tho  force  required  to  produce  heat  by  friction  sufficient  to  elc- 
Tato  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree,  was  found  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  775  pounds,  and  when  iron  was  nibbed  against  mercury,  to  774  pounds. 

It  thus  appears  from  these  cxx)eriments,  that  force  expended  in  producing 
friction  is  converted  mto  heat,  and  that  when  a  pound  of  water  is  elevated  in 
temperature  one  degree,  some  force  equivalent  to  the  raising  of  a  weight  of 
about  772  pounds  to  the  height  of  one  foot  is  always  exerted.** 


*  This  discovery,  that  heat  and  mechanical  power  are  mntnally  convertiblCf  and  that 
the  relation  between  them  is  definite,  722  foot-pounds  of  motive  power  being  equivalent  to 
a  onit  of  heat — that  is,  to  the  amount  of  heat  requisite  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  through 
one  degree  of  Fahrenheit — ^Is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  modem  science,  and  has  led 
to  many  important  deductions.  Thus,  force  is  expended  by  friction  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  every  Ude,  and  must,  therefore,  reappear  as  heat  According  to  the  computations  of 
Besiel,  the  astronomer,  25,000  miles  of  water  flow  in  every  six  hours  from  one  quarter  of 

QuxBTXOKB. — ^What  does  mechanical  action,  oonsidered  as  a  source  of  heat,  include  f 
What  is  said  of  the  development  of  heat  by  friction  ?  What  experiments  were  made  by 
Count  Rumford  ?  What  has  recently  been  determined  respecting  the  production  of  heat 
byfrietionf 
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Compression. — The  reduction  of  matter  into  a  smaller 
compass  by  an  external  or  mechanical  force,  is  generally 
attended  with  an  evolution  of  heat.  To  such  an  act  of 
compression  we  apply  the  term  condensation. 

Heat  may  be  eyolved  irom  air  by  coDdensation.  This  may  be  shown  by 
placing  a  piece  of  tinder  in  a  tube,  and  saddenly  compressing  the  air  con- 
tained in  it  by  means  of  a  piston.  The  air  being  thus  condensed,  parts  with 
its  latent  heat  in  sufficient  quantity  to  set  fire  to  the  tinder  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube. 

Percussion,  which  is  a  combination  of  friction  and  compression,  is  a  familiar 
method  of  developing  heat  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the 
common  steel  and  flint,  in  which  the  compression  occasioned  by  the  violent 
collision  of  the  two  substances  elicits  heat  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  detached 
portions  of  steel  The  striking  of  iron  with  a  hammer,  or  the  subjection  of 
any  metal  to  great  and  sudden  pressure^  also  develops  laige  quantities  of 
'heat 

86.  Chemical  Action  is  the  principal  source  resorted  to 
for  procuring  heat  artificially.  Whenever  this  occurs 
with  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  heat  is  produced,  accom- 
panied generally  by  an  evolution  of  light.  A  common 
fire,  of  wood  or  coal,  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  devel- 
opment of  heat  and  light  by  chemical  action. 

87.  Electricity. — The  passage  of  accumulated  electricity 
through  various  substances,  or  from  one  medium  to  an- 
other, generally  produces  heat.  The  most  intense  arti- 
ficial heat  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  thus  produced 
by  the  agency  of  the  electric,  or  galvanic  current.  All 
known  substances  can  be  melted  or  volatilized  by  it 

Heat  so  developed  has  not  been  employed  for  practical  or  economical  pur- 
poses to  any  great  extent ;  but  for  chemical  experiments  and  investigations 
it  has  been  made  quite  useful 

88.  Other  Sonrcci  of  Heat.— In  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  sources,  some  heat  is  derived  from  the  earth 


the  earth  to  unotber.  The  store  of  mechanical  force  is  thus  diminished,  and  the  temi>e- 
rature  of  onr  globe  augmented  by  e^ery  tide.  We  do  not,  howcTer,  poososs  the  data 
which  will  enable  as  to  calculate  the  magnitude  of  these  effects. 

QuESTiowR— How  may  heat  be  produced  by  condensation  f  How  by  pereusrion  ?  What 
Is  said  of  chemical  action  as  a  mmvm  of  heat  ?  What  of  electridliy  ?  What  other  sources 
of  heat  are  recognised  ? 
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itself  and  from  the  stars  and  planetary  bodies.  Heat, 
also,  is  generated  or  excited  through  the  organs  of  a  liv- 
ing structure,  the  result,  undoubtedly,  of  chemical  actions 
which  are  continually  goiug  on  in  the  systems  of  animals 
and  plants.  Heat  thus  produced  is  termed  vital,  or  ani- 
mal heat. 

Experimentation  has  also  proyed  that  the  simple  act  of  moistening  any 
dij  substance  is  attended  with  slight,  yet  constant  disengagement  of  lieat 
With  bodies  of  mineral  origin,  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  extent  of  surfitce,  the  rise  of  temperature  does  not  exceed  from 
half  a  degree  to  two  degrees,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  but  with  some  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  such  as  cotton,  thread,  hair,  wool,  ivory,  and 
well-dried  paper,  a  rise  of  temperature  yarymg  from  2®  to  even  10®  or  149  F. 
has  been  observed. 

SECTION    II. 

COMMUNICATION    OP    HEAT. 

89.  Heat  may  be  communicated  in  three  ways  :  by 
Conduction,  by  Convection,  and  by  Radiation. 

By  one  or  all  of  these  methods,  bodies  which  have  been  heated,  or  cooledi 
gradually  return  to  the  temperature  of  surrounding  objects.  If  the  body  is 
hot  heat  passes  from  it  to  contiguous  bodies ;  if  cold,  it  gains  heat  at  the 
expense  of  those  substances  which  possess  a  higher  temperature. 

The  three  methods  of  communicating  heat  wUl  be  considered  in  the  order 
above  named. 

90.  Conduction. — Heat  is  said  to  be  communicated  by 
conduction  when  it  is  transmitted  from  particle  to  particle 
of  a  substance,  as  from  the  end  of  an  iron  bar  placed  in 
the  fire  to  that  part  of  the  bar  most  remote  from  the 
fire. 

Different  bodies  exhibit  a  very  great  degree  of  differ- 
ence in  the  facility  or  power  with  which  they  conduct 
heat ;  some  substances  oppose  very  little  resistance  to  its 
passage,  while  through  others  it  is  transmitted  slowly,  or 
with  great  difficulty. 


QunnoKS.— 'How  is  heat  communicated  ?  In  what  waj  is  An  eqailibriam  of  tempera- 
tare  preserred?  What  is  conduotioa?  Is  the  power  of  conduction  the  same  in  all 
bodies? 
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Fia.  21. 


If  we  place  the  end  of  a  short  rod  oT 
glass,  and  of  a  rod  of  iron  of  equal  length, 
in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  Fig.  21,  we  shall 
soon  be  sensible  that  beat  reaches  the  jQn- 
gers  more  rapidly  through  the  metal  than 
through  the  glass ;  and  shall  have  a  dear 
proof  that    these    two   substances  differ 
greatly  in  their  power  of  conducting  heat. 
The  different  conducting  power  of  va- 
rious solids  may  be  also  strikingly  shown 
by  takuig  a  series  of  rods  of  different  materials,  but  of  the  same  dimensions 
(see  Fig.  22),  placing  a  bit  of  wax,  or  phosphorus  upon  one  of  their  extremi- 
ties, and  applying  to  the  other  extremities  an  equal  degree  of  heat    The  wax 
Fia.  22.  will  melt,  or  the  phosphorus  inflame  at  different 

times,  according  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  dif* 
ferent  solids. 

91.  Condnetors  and  Non-eondnetors. 
— All  bodies  are  divided  into  two  classes 
in  respect  to  their  conduction  of  heat, 
viz.,  into  conductors  and  non-conduc- 
tors. The  former  are  such  as  allow* 
heat  to  pass  freely  through  them  ;  the 
latter  comprise  those  which  do  not  give 
an  easy  passage  to  it. 
92.  Condnctionof  Solids.*— Of  all  known  substances,  the 
metals  conduct  heat  with  the  greatest  facility  ;  but  they 
differ  considerably  when  compared  with  each  other.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  denser  a  body  is,  the  better  it  conducts 
heat.  Light,  porous  substances,  more  especially  those  of  a 
fibrous  nature,  are  the  worst  conductors  of  heat.  Of  all 
substances,  gold  is  the  best  conductor  of  heat,  and  may 


*  The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  conducting  pover  of  different  substances,  the 
ratio  expressing  the  conducting  power  of  gold  being  taken  at  100 : 


Gk>ld 

Platinum 

saver 

Copper 

Iron 

Zinc 


.  lOO-OO 
.  9810 
.    97-30 

,   srm 

,  37-41 
.    B6-3T 


Tin    . 
Lead. 
Marble 
Porcelain  . 
Brick  earth 


,  80-38 
17-9« 
2-34 
1-23 
1-13 


QiTx8TiONB.--What  experiments  illustrate  this  factP^  What  are  conductors  and  nou' 
conductors?  What  are  good  conductors f  What  are  bad  conductors?  What  substanot 
is  the  best  conductor  of  heat  7 
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FlO.  23. 


be  represented  by  the  number  100  ;  then  iron  will  be 
37.4 ;  marble  2.3  ;  and  brick  clay  1.1. 

The  conducting  power  of  stones  is  next  to  that  of  the 
metals,  and  crystalline  stones  are  better  conductors  than 
those  which  are  not  crystallized. 

93.  Conduction  of  Liquids.— Liquids  conduct  heat  in  a 
very  limited  degree. 

This  may  be  satis&ctorily  proyed  by  a  nmnber  of  simple  ezperimenta,  If 
a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  be  poured  on  the  surface  of  water  and  inflamed,  it 
will  continue  to  bum  for  some  time.  (See  Fig.  23.)  A  thermometer,  im- 
mersed at  a  small  depth  below  the  common  surface 
of  the  spirit  and  the  water,  will  fell  to  show  any  in- 
crease in  temperature. 

Another  and  more  simple  experiment  proves  the 
same  feet ;  as  when  a  blacksmith  immerses  his  red-  ^ 
hot  iron  in  a  tank  of  water,  the  water  which  sur- 
rounds the  iron  is  made  boiling  hot,  while  the  water 
not  immediately  in  contact  with  it  remains  quite  cold. 

If  a  tube  nearly  filled  with  water  is  held  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  as  in  Fig.  24,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  di- 
rect the  flame  against  the  upper  layers  of  the  water, 
the  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  may  be  kept  boiling 
for  a  considerable  time,  without  occasioning  the 
slightest  inconvenience  to  the  person  who  holds  it. 

94.  Conduction  of  Gases.— Bodies  in 
the  gaseous,  or  aeriform  condition  are   more  imperfect 
conductors  of  heat  than  liquids. 
Common  air,  especiall}^  is  one  of 
the  worst  conductors  of  heat  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  non-conducting  properties  of  fibrous 
and  porous  substances  are  due  almost  alto- 
gether to  the  air  contained  in  their  interstices, 
or  between  their  fibers.  These  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  receive  and  retain  a  large  quantity  of  air  without  permittmg  it  to 
circulate. 

Woolens,  fiirs,  eider-down,  etc.,  are  well  adapted  for  clothing  in  winter,  not 


"Fig.  24. 


QmEBTiONB. — How  does  the  conducting  power  of  stones  vary  ?  What  is  said  of  the 
condacting  power  of  liquids?  What  experiments  prove  that  liquids  conduct  heat  imper- 
fectly? What  is  the  conducting  power  of  gases  ?  What  of  common  air  ?  Why  are  porous 
&Qd  flhroos  substances  non-conductors?  Why  are  woolens,  furs,  etc.,  well  adapted  for 
doQil&g? 
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because  they  impart  any  heat  to  the  body,  but  on  account  of  the  lai^  quan- 
tities of  air  whicii  they  contain,  imprisoned  between  their  fibers ;  this  renders 
them  non-conductors,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  body. 

Blankets  and  warm  woolen  goods  are  always  made  with  a  nap  or  projec- 
tion of  fibers  upon  the  outside,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  principle. 
The  nap,  or  fibers  retain  air  among  them,  which,  from  its  non-conducting 
|»x>perties,  serves  to  mcrease  the  warmth  of  the  material 

The  heat  generated  in  the  animal  system  by  vital  action  has  constantly  a 
tendency  to  escape,  and  be  dissipated  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  rate 
at  wluch  it  is  dissipated  depends  on  the  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
By  interposing,  however,  a  non-conducting  substance  between  the  surface  of 
the  body  and  the  external  atmosphere,  we  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  which 
would  otherwise  take  place  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

An  apartment  is  rendered  much  warmer  for  being  fiimished  with  double 
doors  and  windows,  because  the  air  confined  between  the  two  sur&ces  op- 
poses by  reason  of  its  non-conducting  properties,  the  communication  of 
heat  firom  the  interior. 

Snow  protects  the  soil  in  winter  from  the  effects  of  cold  in  the  same  way 
that  fur  and  wool  protect  animals,  and  clothing  man.  Snow  is  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  little  crystals,  which  retain  among  their  interstices  a  laiiga 
amount  of  air,  and  thus  contribute  to  render  it  a  non-conductor  of  heat  A 
covermg  of  snow  aJso  prevents  the  earth  from  throwing  off  its  heat  by  radia- 
tjon.  The  temperature  of  the  earth,  therefore,  when  covered  with  snow, 
rarely  descends  much  below  the  freezing-point,  even  when  the  air  is  fifteen 
or  twenty  degrees  colder.  Thus  roots  and  fibers  of  trees  and  plants  are 
protected  from  a  destructive  cold. 

As  a  non-conducting  substance  prevents  the  escape  of  heat  from  within  a 
body,  so  it  is  equally  efficacious  in  preventing  the  access  of  heat  from  without. 
In  an  atmosphere  hotter  than  our  bodies,  the  effect  of  clothing  would  be  to 
keep  the  body  cooL  Flannel  is  one  of  the  warmest  articles  of  dress,  yet  we 
can  not  preserve  ice  more  effectually  in  summer  than  by  enveloping  it  in  its 
folds.  Firemen  exposed  to  the  mtense  heat  of  furnaces  and  steam-boilers,  in- 
variably protect  themselves  with  flannel  garments. 

Cargoes  of  ice  shipped  to  the  tropics,  are  generally  packed  for  preservation 
in  sawdust ;  a  casmg  of  sawdust  is  also  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preventing  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  sur&ces  of  steam-boilers  and  steam- 
pipes.  Straw,  from  its  fibrous  character,  is  an  excellent  non-conductor  of 
heat,  and  is  for  this  reason  extensively  used  by  gardeners  for  incasing  plant  i 
and  trees  which  are  exposed  to  the  extreme  cold  of  winter. 

Befrigeratorsi  used  for  the  preservation  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
in  warm  weather,  are  double- walled  boxes,  with  the  spaces  between  the  sides 
filled  with  powdered  charcoal,  or  some  other  porous,  non-conducting  substance. 

QuiSTioirB.— Why  are  blankets  made  with  a  nap  ?  What  is  tlie  use  of  clothing?  Why 
do  doable  doors  and  windows  render  a  room  warmer  ?  How  does  snow  protect  the  soil  f 
Why  do  persons  expiMed  to  intense  beat  wear  flannel  i  How  are  refrigerators  constructed  i 
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The  so-called  "  fire-proof"  safes  are  also  constracted  of  doable  or  treble  wallfl 
of  iron,  with  interyeniog  spaces  between  them  filled  with  gjpsam,  or  "  Plas- 
ter of  Paria"  This  lining,  which  is  a  most  perfect  non-conductor,  prevents 
the  heat  firom  passing  firom  the  exterior  of  the  safe  to  the  books  and  papers 
within.  The  idea  of  applying  ''  Plaster  of  Paris*'  in  this  way  for  the  oonstmo- 
tion  of  safes,  originated,  in  the  first  instance,  fix>m  a  WOTkman  attempting  to 
heat  water  in  a  tin  basin,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  were  thinly  coated 
with  this  substance.  The  non-conducting  properties  of  the  plaster  were  so 
great  as  to  almost  entirely  intercept  the  passage  of  the  heat,  and  the  man, 
to  his  suiprise,  found  that  the  water,  although  directly  over  the  fire,  did  not 
get  hot 

95.  Much  of  the  economy  of  fuel  depends  upon  a  judicious  application  of 
the  principles  which  regulate  the  conduction  of  heat    An  instructive  illus- 


Fia.  25. 


tration  of  their  importance  is  exhibited  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  heat  may  be  economized  by  an  appro- 
priate construction  of  steam-boilers.  Thus,  one  of 
the  most  economical  forms,  which  is  known  as  the 
Cornish,  or  cylinder  boiler,  consists  of  two  cylinders, 
placed  one  within  the  other.  (See  Pig.  25.)  Be- 
tween the  two  is  the  space  for  the  water ;  the  inner 
cylinder  contains  the  furnace,  fire-grates,  ash-pit,  and 
tiie  flue,  or  chamber  through  which  the  products  of 
combustion  pass  ofif.  By  this  arrangement,  the  heat 
¥^uch  would  otherwise  be  conducted  away  by  the 
fire-bars  and  the  masonry  of  the  ash-pit,  is  taken  up  by  the  surrounding 
water,  and  thus  economized.    The 


smoke  and  hot  air  from  the  fire  also 
pass  throTigh  the  boiler  for  its  whole 
length,  whicb  is  sometimes  as  much 
as  forty,  or  even  sixty  feet,  and  then 
return  along  the  outside  of  the  boiler 
through  a  chamber  of  masonry,  be- 
fore they  finally  escape  up  the  chim- 
ney. 

In  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive.  Fig. 
26,  the  fire-box  is  surrounded  at  the 
top  and  two  ades  by  a  double  cas- 
ing containing  water,  and  the  hot  air 
fixmi  the  fiimace  passes  through  the 
water  in  the  boiler  in  numerous 
small  parallel  flues,  or  tubes,  which 
open  at  one  end  into  the  fire-box, 
and  at  the  other  into  the  smoke- 


Via.  26. 


Qrasnons. — Hoir  are  safes  rendered  fire-proof?    ninstrate  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  oonduetioa  in  the  oonstruction  of  Che  cylinder  boiler.    Also  in  locomoUve  boilers. 
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pipe.  By  this  last  arrangement,  the  heat  is,  as  it  were,  filtered  through  the 
water,  and  is  nearly  all  communicated  to  it.  Loss  of  heat  from  the  external 
surfaces  of  locomotiye-boilere  may  be  also  prevented  by  casing  them  with 
wood,  or  some  other  non-conducting  substance. 

96.  Convection. — ^Liquids  and  gases,  being  non-conduc- 
tors, can  not  well  be  heated  like  solids,  by  the  communi- 
cation of  heat  from  particle  to  particle.  Heat,  however, 
is  diffused  through  them  with  great  rapidity  by  a  motion 
of  their  particles,  which  brings  them  successively  in  con- 
tact with  the  heated  surfaces.  This  process  is  termed 
Convection. 

Thus,  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  a  yessel  containing  water,  the 
particles  which  constitute  the  lower  layers  of  liquid  expand  and  become  lighter, 
and  a  double  set  of  currents  is  inunediately  established — one  of  hot  particles 
rising  toward  the  surface,  and  the  other  of  colder  particles  descending  to  the 
bottom.  The  portion  of  liquid  which  receives  heat  from  below  is  thus  con- 
tinually diffused  through  the  other  parts,  and  by  this  motion  of  the  particles 
the  heat  is  communicated. 

These  currents  take  place  so  rapidly,  that  if  a  thermom* 
ria^27,  gijgj.  YyQ  placed  at  the  bottom  and  another  at  the  top  of  a  long 
jar  (the  fire  bemg  applied  below),  the  upper  one  will  begin 
to  rise  almost  as  soon  as  the  lower  one.  The  drculation  de- 
scribed may  be  rendered  visible,  by  adding  to  a  flask  of 
boiling  water  a  small  quantity  of  bran  or  saw-dust^  or  a  few 
particles  of  bituminous  coal.    (See  Fig.  27.) 

The  process  of  cooling  in  a  liquid  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  that  of  heating.  The 
particles  at  the  surface,  by  contact  with  the 
air,  readily  lose  their  heat,  become  heavier, 
and  sink,  while  the  warmer  particles  below  in 
turn  rise  to  the  surface. 

To  heat  a  liquid,  therefore,  the  heat  should  be  applied  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mass ;  to  cool  it,  the  cold  should  be  applied  at  the  top,  or  surface. 

The  fecility  with  which  a  liquid  may  be  heated  or  cooled,  depends  m  a  great 
degree  on  the  mobility  of  its  particles.  Water  may  be  made  to  retain  its  heat 
for  a  long  time  by  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  starch,  the  particles  of 
which,  by  their  viscidity  or  tenacity,  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  the  heated 
particles  of  water.  For  the  same  reason  soup  retains  its  heat  lorger  than 
water,  and  all  thick  liquids,  like  oil,  molasses,  tar,  etc.,  require  a  considerable 
time  for  cooling. 

QxTBSTiONB. — ^What  is  convection  ?  lUastrate  the  communication  of  heat  by  conyection. 
Explain  the  process  of  cooling  in  Uquids.  What  dicamsla&ce  greatly  Inflaeneei  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  of  liqoids?  -> 
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97.  Heating;  of  Gases  and  Vapors.— Common  airland  all 
gases  and  vapors^  are  heated  in  the  same  manner  as  liquids. 
From  every  heated  substance,  an  upward  current  of  air  is 
continually  rising. 

It  13  in  accordanoe  with  this  principle  thai  we  are  enabled  to  readQy  wann 
the  air  of  an  apartment  by  means  of  a  stove,  or  furnace.  The  air  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  hot  sur&ce  becomes  heated  and  rises,  while  cooler  and 
heavier  ^  rushes  in  &om  all  sides  to  supply  its  place.  This,  in  turn,  becomes 
heated  and  ascends,  and  thus  a  circulation  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  a 
flask  of  boiling  water,  is  established. 

98.  Winds  and  Oeean  Cnrrcnts.— The  processes  of  circu- 
lation produced  by  heat  in  liquids  and  in  gases,  which 
baye  been  described,  occur  upon  a  vast  scale  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  in  the  ocean. 

Aerial  currents  are  most  powerful  at  the  equator,  the  warm  air  of  which  rises 
aad  incessantly  flows  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  toward  the 
poles  ,^  while  just  as  constantly,  at  the  earth's  surface,  currents  of  cool  air, 
constituting  the  trade  winds,  flow  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 

Similar  currents  are  produced  by  the  same  cause  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Their  power  may  be  inferred  from  the  influences  which  in  some  cases 
tiiey  exert  upon  climate.  By  them  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
is  carried  to  the  British  Ides,  thereby  producing  a  mild,  uniform  warmth, 
and  a  rich  moisture ;  while  through  similar  causes,  the  floating  ice  of  the 
North  Pole  is  carried  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  produces  cold.* 

99.  Radiation.— When  the  hand  is  placed  near  a  hot 
body  suspended  in  the  air,  a  sensation  of  warmth  is  per- 
ceived, even  for  a  considerable  distance.  If  the  hand  be 
held  beneath  the  body,  the  sensation  will  be  as  great  as 
upon  the  sides,  although  the  heat  has  to  shoot  down 
through  an  opposing  current  of  air  approaching  it.  This 
effect  does  not  arise  from  the  heat  being  conveyed  by 


*  Further,  bj  the  heat  of  the  saa  a  portion  of  the  water  is  converted  into  vapor,  which 
rises  in  the  atmosphere,  is  condensed  into  clonds,  or  falls  as  rain  or  snow  npon  the  earth ; 
collects  in  the  form  of  springs,  brooks,  and  rivers ;  and  finally  reaches  the  sea  again,  after 
having  gnawed  the  rocks,  carried  away  the  light  earth,  and  thus  performed  its  part  in  the 
fBologic  changes  of  the  earth ;  perhaps,  beside  aU  this,  it  has  driven  our  water-mill  on 
Us^ay.  If  the  heat  of  the  son  were  withdrawn,  there  would  remain  only  a  single  mo- 
^  of  water  (provided  it  remained  a  liquid),  namely,  the  tides,  which  are  produced  by 
^  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Qovnons. — How  are  gases  and  vapors  heated?  Upon  what  principle  are  rooms 
vanned  tqr  stoves  aad  fonuuMS?  What  U  tho  occasioa  of  winds  and  ocean  currents? 
Define  ndiation. 
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means  of  a  hot  current,  since  all  the  heated  particles  have 
a  uniform  tendency  to  rise  ;  neither  can  it  depend  upon 
the  conducting  power  of  the  air,  hecause  aeriform  sub- 
stances possess  that  power  in  a  very  low  degree,  while  the 
sensation  in  the  present  case  is  excited  almost  on  the  in- 
stant. This  method  of  distributing  heat,  to  distinguish  it 
from  heat  passing  by  conduction,  or  convection,  is  called 
radiation,  and  heat  thus  distributed  is  termed  ra^iant^  or 
radiated  heat. 

Heat  is  communicated  through  space  by  radiation  in 
straight  lines,  and  its  intensity  diminishes  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  center  of  action  increases. 

Thus  the  heating  effect  of  any  hot  body  is  nine  times  less  at  three  feet 
than  at  one ;  sixteen  times  less  at  four  feet ;  and  twenty-liye  times  less  at 
five. 

All  bodies  radiate  heat  in  some  measure,  but  not  all 
equally  well ;  radiation  being  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  roughness  of  the  radiating  surface.  All  dull  and  dark 
substances  are,  for  the  most  part,  good  radiators  of  heat ; 
but  bright  and  polished  substances  are  generally  bad 
radiators.  Color,  however,  alone,  has  no  effect  on  the 
radiation  of  heat. 

A  liquid  contained  in  a  bright,  highly-polished  metal  pot,  will  retain  its 
heat  much  longer  than  in  a  dull  and  blackened  ona  This  is  not  due  to  the 
.polish  or  brightness  of  the  surface,  but  to  the  ^t  that,  by  polishing,  the  sur? 
face  is  rendered  dense  and  smooth,  and  such  surfaces  do  not  allow  the  heat  to 
escape  readily.  If  we  cover  the  polished  metal  surface  with  a  thin  cotton  or 
linen  bloth,  so  as  to  render  the  surface  less  dense,  the  radiation  of  heat,  and 
consequent  cooling,  will  proceed  rapidly. 

Black  lead  is  one  of  the  best  known  radiators  of  heat,  and  on  this  account 
is  generally  employed  for  the  blackening  of  stoves  and  hot-air  flues.  As  a 
high  polish  is  unfavorable  to  radiation,  stoves  should  not  be  too  highly  polished 
with  this  substance. 

The  great  supply  of  heat  to  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  transmitted  by  tho 
process  of  radiation.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  heat  thus  received  by  the 
earth  may  be  formed  from  a  oalculation  of  Professor  Faraday,  which  indicated 
that  the  average  amount  of  heat  radiated  in  a  summer's  day  upon  each  acre 


QuKSTioxB. — Kovr  is  heat  oommnnieated  by  radiation  ?  What  eirernnBtancea  inflnenca 
radiation  ?  What  are  good  and  bad  radiatora  ?  What  aiaoant  of  heaM  does  th«  earth  n* 
caiva  by  nuUation  from  th«  sua  1 
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of  land  in  the  latitade  of  London,  is  not  less  than  that  which  would  be  pro* 
duced  by  the  combustion  of  18,000  pounds  of  coaL 

The  radiation  of  heat  goes  on  at  all  times,  and  from  all 
surfaces,  whether  their  temperature  be  the  same  as,  or  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  surroimding  objects;  therefore  the 
temperature  of  a  body  falls  when  it  radiates  more  heat 
than  it  absorbs ;  its  temperature  is  stationary  when  the 
quantities  emitted  and  received  are  equal ;  and  it  grows 
warm  when  the  absorption  exceeds  the  radiation. 

If  a  body,  at  any  temperature,  be  placed  among  other  bodies,  it  wiU  affect 
their  condition  of  temperature,  or  as  we  express  it,  it  will  affect  them  iher- 
maSy;  just  as  a  candle  brought  into  a  room  iUuminates  all  bodies  in  its  pres- 
ence ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  if  the  candle  be  extinguished,  no 
more  light  is  diffused  by  it ;  but  no  body  can  be  thermally  extinguished.  All 
bodies,  however  low  be  their  temperature,  contain  heat,  and  therefore  radiate 
it 

If  a  piece  of  ice  be  held  before  a  thermometer,  it  will  cause  the  mercury  in 
its  tube  to  fall,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  ice  emitted  rays  of 
cold.  This  supposition  is  erroneous.  The  ice  and  the  thermometer  both 
ladiate  heat,  and  each  absorbs  more  or  less  of  what  the  other  radiates  toward 
it  But  the  ice,  being  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  thermometer,  radiates 
less  than  the  thermometer,  and  therefore  the  thermometer  absorbs  less  than 
the  ice,  and  consequently  Mis.  If  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  presence 
of  the  ioe  had  been  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  ice,  it  would,  for  like 
reasona,  have  risen.  The  ice  in  that  case  would  have  warmed  the  ther- 
mometer. 

100.  Disposition  of  Radiant  Heat.— When  rays  of  heat 
radiated  from  one  body  fall  upon  the  surface  of  another 
body,  they  may  be  disposed  of  in  three  ways  :  1.  They 
may  rebound  from  its  surface,  or  be  reflected ;  2.  They 
may  be  received  into  its  surface,  or  be  absorbed  ;  3.  They 
may  pass  directly  through  the  substance  of  the  body,  or 
be  transmitted. 

101.  Reflection  of  Heat. — Polished  metallic  surfaces  con- 
stitute the  best  reflectors  of  heat ;  but  all  bright  and  light 
colored  surfaces  are  adapted  for  this  purpose  to  a  greater, 
or  less  degree. 

Water  requires  a  longer  time  to  become  hot  in  a  bright  tin  vessel  than  in  a 

Quvnoirs.— -Does  radiation  proceed  constantly  from  all  bodies?    Why  does  the  mer-  / 

ony  of  a  thermometer  sink  when  hronght  near  ice?    When  radiant  heat  fkUs  npon  the 
■tt&ee  of  a  hod^,  how  may  it  be  disposed  of?   What  sorfiMts  are  good  refleetozs  of  heat? 
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dark  colored  one,  because  the  heat  is  reflected  from  the  bright  sur&ce,  and 
does  not  enter  the  veaseL 

The  power  of  reflection  of  heat  seems  to  reside  almost  exclusively  in  the 
surface.  A  film  of  gold  lea^  not  exceeding  l-200,000th  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, answers  the  purpose  of  a  reflector  nearly  as  well  as  a  mass  of  solid  gold. 

102.  Absorption  of  Heat,— The  power  of  absorbing  heat 
varies  with  almost  every  form  of  matter.  Surfaces  are 
good  absorbers  of  heat  in  proportion  as  they  are  poor  re- 
flectors. The  best  radiators  of  beat  also  are  the  most  pow- 
erful absorbers,  and  the  most  imperfect  reflectors. 

Dark  colors  absorb  heat  from  the  sun  more  abundantly  than  light  ones. 
This  may  be  proved  by  placing  a  piece  of  black  and  a  piece  of  white  cloth 
upon  the  snow  exposed  to  the  sun ;  in  a  few  hours  the  black  cloth  will  have 
melted  the  snow  beneath  it,  while  the  white  doth  will  have  produced  litUe 
or  no  effect  upon  it 

A  piece  of  brown  paper  submitted  to  the  acti<Hi  of  a  burning-glass,  ignites 
much  more  quickly  than  a  piece  of  white  paper.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  white  paper  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  though  but  slightly  heated 
appears  highly  luminous;  while  the  brown  paper  which  absorbs  the  rays, 
readily  becomes  heated  to  ignitioa  For  the  same  reason  a  kettle  whose  bot- 
tom and  sides  are  covered  with  soot,  heats  water  more  readily  than  a  kettle 
whose  sides  are  bright  and  clean. 

Air  absorbs  heat  very  slowly,  and  does  not  readily  part  with  it  Air  is  not 
heated  to  any  extent  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  sun,  however,  heats 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  air  resting  upon  it  is  heated  by  contact  with 
it,  and  ascends,  its  place  being  supplied  by  colder  portions,  which  in  turn  are 
heated  also. 

This  reluctance  of  air  to  part  with  its  heat  occasions  some  very  cmious  dif- 
ferences between  its  burning  temperature  and  that  of  other  bodies.  Metals, 
which  are  generally  the  best  conductors,  and  therefore  communicate  heat 
most  readily,  can  not  be  handled  with  impunity  when  raised  to  a  temperature 
of  more  than  120°  F. ;  water  becomes  scalding  hot  at  150°  F. ;  but  air  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  occasions  no  very  painful  sensation  when  its  heat  is  far  be- 
yond that  of  boiling  water. 

103.  Formation  of  Dew.— Dew  is  the  moisture  of  the 
air  condensed  by  coining  in  contact  with  bodies  colder 
than  itself. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  has  set  in  summer,  and  the  earth  is  no  longer  receiving 
new  supplies  of  heat,  its  surface  begins  to  throw  off"  the  heat  (which  it  has 

QuEBTiONB. — Where  does  the  power  of  reflecting  heat  reside  in  solid  bodies  T  How 
does  the  power  of  absorbing  heat  vary  in  diflferent  snbstances  ?  What  are  good  absorbers 
of  heat  ?  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  air  as  respecte  absorption  of  heat  ?  How  is  the 
atmosphere  heated?  'What  curious  experiments  iUustrate  the  retention  of  heat  by  tho 
«ir?    What  is  dew?    To  what  is  the  formation  of  dew  owing? 
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accamiilated  during  the  day)  by  radiation ;  the  air,  however,  does  not  radiate 
its  heat,  and,  in  consequenoe,  the  different  objects  upon  the  earth's  sur&oe 
are  soon  cooled  down  from  7  to  25  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  The  warm  vapor  of  the  air,  coming  in  contact  with 
these  cool  bodies,  is  condensed  and  precipitated  as  dew. 

All  bodies  have  not  an  equal  capacity  for  radiating  heat,  but  some  cool 
much  more  rapidly  and  perfectly  tlian  others  Hence  it  follows,  that  with 
the  same  exposure,  some  bodies  will  be  densely  covered  with  dew,  while 
ot^rs  will  remain  perfectly  dry.  Grass,  the  leaves  of  trees,  wood,  etc.,  radiato 
heat  very  fineely ;  but  polished  metals,  smooth  stones,  and  woolen  cloth,  part 
with  their  heat  slowly :  the  former  of  these  substances  will  therefore  be  ccjin- 
pletely  drenched  with  dew,  while  the  latter,  in  the  same  situations^  will  ba 
almost  dry. 

The  surfaces  of  rocks  and  barren  lands  are  so  compact  and  hard,  that  they 
can  neither  absorb  nor  radiate  much  heat ;  and  (as  their  temperature  varies 
but  slightly)  little  dew  is  deposited  upon  them.  Cultivated  soils,  on  the 
contrary  (being  loose  and  porous)  very  freely  radiate  by  night  the  heat  which 
they  absorb  by  day ;  in  ccmsequence  of  which  they  are  much  cooled  down, 
and  plentiftilly  condense  the  v£^r  of  the  air  into  dew.  Such  a  condition 
of  things  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  smca 
every  plant  and  inch  of  land  which  needs  the  moisture  of  dew  is  adapted  to 
collect  it ;  but  not  a  single  drop  is  wasted  where  its  refreshing  moisture  is  not 
required. 

Dew  is  always  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  material 
upon  which  it  is  found,  and  does  not  fall  from  the  atmos- 
phere. 

104.  Frost  is  frozen  dew.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  body  upon  which  the  dew  is  deposited  sinks  below  32» 
F.,  the  moisture  freezes  and  assumes  a  solid  form,  consti- 
tuting what  is  called  ^^ frost.*' 

105.  Dew-Point, — The  temperature  at  which  the  con- 
densation of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  commences,  or 
the  degree  indicated  by  the  thermometer  at  which  dew 
begins  to  be  deposited,  is  called  the  "  Dew-Point." 

This  point  is  by  no  means  constant  or  invariable,  since  dew  is  only  de- 
posited when  the  sir  is  saturated  with  vapor,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  rr- 
quired  to  saturate  air  of  high  temperature  is  much  greater  than  for  air  of 
bw  temperature. 

If  the  saturation  be  complete,  the  least  diminution  of  temperature  is  at- 
tended with  the  formation  of  dew ;  but  if  the  air  is  dry,  a  body  must  be 

Qdssxioiis.— Is  dew  deposited  equally  upon  all  substaaces  ?  Does  dew  £dl  ?  What  is 
frost  f   What  is  ih«  dew-pdnt  ? 

4 
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several  degrees  colder  before  moisture  is  deposited  on  its  surface ;  and  indeed 
the  drier  the  atmosphere,  the  greater  will  be  the  difference  between  the  tern* 
perature  and  its  dew-point. 

Dew  may  be  produced  at  any  time  by  bringing  a  yessel  of  cold  water  into 
a  warm  room.  The  sides  of  the  yessel  cool  the  surrounding  air  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  can  no  longer  retain  all  its  vapor,  or,  in  other  words,  the  teia* 
perature  of  the  air  contiguous  to  the  cold  sur&ce  is  reduced  below  the  dew- 
point  ;  dew  therefore  forms  upon  the  vessel  A  pitcher  of  water  under  such 
circumstances  is  vulgarly  said  to  "  sweat." 

106.  Transmission  of  Heat.— Heat  derived  from  the 
Biin,  like  light  emanating  from  the  same  source,  passes 
through  all  transparent  bodies,  without  material  loss  ; 
but  heat  derived  from  terrestrial  and  less  intense  sources^ 
is  in  great  part  arrested  by  many  substances,  which  allow 
light  to  pass  freely. 

Thus,  a  plate  of  glass  held  between  one's  &ce  and  the  sun  will  not  protect 
it,  but  held  between  the  face  and  a  fire,  it  will  intercept  a  large  proportion  of 
the  heat 

The  power  of  heat  to  penetrate  a  dense  transparent 
substance  increases  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  of 
the  body  from  which  it  is  radiated  increases. 

Rock-salt  appears  to  be  the  only  substance  wliich  transmits  an  equal 
amount  of  heat  from  all  sources.  It  has,  hence,  been  caHed  the  '*  glass  of 
heat,"  since  it  permits  heat  to  pass  with  the  same  ease  that  glass  does  IJ^ht. 
Ainm,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  nearly  transparent,  almost  entirely  intercepts 
the  passage  of  terrestrial  heat.  Heat,  indeed,  will  pass  more  readily  through 
a  black  glass,  so  dark  that  the  sun  at  noonday  is  scarcely  discernible  through 
it,  than  through  a  thin  plate  of  clear  alum. 

Transparent  substances  of  considerable  density,  such  as  glass,  altmi,  water, 
rock-crystal,  etc.,  interfere  most  with  the  passage  of  heat-  while  transparent 
substances  of  little  density,  as  air,  the  various  gases,  etc.,  allow  heat  to  pass 
with  comparatively  little  interruption. 

Those  substances  which  transmit  heat  most  freely,  are 
termed  diathermanous  ;  and  those  which  intercept  the 
rays  of  heat  more  or  less  completely,  athermanous, 

QmsTiONS. — state  the  pecallarities  which  distipgaish  the  transinission  of  heat  derived 
from  different  soareei  ?  Upon  what  does  the  power  of  heat  to  penetrate  a  lubstanoe  de- 
pendT  What  lubstanee  transmits  heat  most  readily?  What  least  so?  What  terms 
have  been  need  to  indicate  the  diflEorence  in  bodies  u  respects  the  transmission  of  heat?  • 
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SECTION    III. 

THB    EFFECTS    OF    HEAT. 

lOT.  Universal  Iiflncnee  of  Heat.— The  form  of  all 
bodies  appears  to  be  materially  affected  by  beat ;  by  its 
increase  solids  are  converted  into  liquids,  and  liquids  into 
vapor ;  by  its  diminution  vapors  are  condensed  into  liquids, 
and  these  in  turn  become  solids. 

If  inatter  ceased  to  be  inflaenced  by  heat,  all  liquids^  rapors,  and  doubtless 
even  gases,  would  become  permanently  solid,  and  all  motion  on  the  sniface 
of  the  earth  would  be  arrested. 

108.  Specific  Beat.— All  bodies  contain  incorporated 
■with  them  more  or  less  of  heat ;  but  equal  weights  of  dis- 
gimilar  substances  require  unequal  quantities  of  heat  to 
elevate  them  to  the  same  temperature. 

Thus,  if  we  place  a  pound  of  water  and  a  pound  of  mercury  over  a  fire,  it 
will  be  finmd  that  the  mercury  will  attain  to  any  given  temperature  much 
quicker  than  the  water.  Or  if  we  perform  the  converse  of  this  experiment, 
wad  take  two  equal  quantities  of  mercury  and  water,  and  having  heated  them 
to  the  same  degree  of  temperature,  allow  them  to  cool  freely  in  the  air,  it  will 
be  £)und  that  the  water  will  require  much  more  time  to  cool  down  to  a  oom- 
moa  temperature  than  the  mercury.  The  water  obviously  contains  more  heat 
at  the  elevated  temperature  than  the  mercury,  and  therefore  requires  a  longer 
time  to  cooL 

Dissimilar  substances  require,  respectively,  different 
quantities  of  heat  to  raise  their  temperature  one  degree  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  any  substance 
one  degree  in  temperature,  as  compared  with  the  quantity 
required  to  raise  an  equal  weight  of  some  other  substance, 
selected  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  one  degree,  is  called 
its  specific  heat.  In  like  manner,  the  weight  which  a 
body  includes  under  a  given  volume,  is  termed  its  specific 
weight.  Water  is  adopted  as  the  standard  for  comparing 
the  different  quantities  of  heat  which  equal  weights  of 
dissimilar  substances  contain. 

QuKS'nox&^WhAt  is  said  reftpeeting  the  nnivennl  inflnence  of  heat?  Is  tha  same 
tmomit  of  heat  contained  in  all  substances  f  What  experiment  proves  that  vater  eontaictf 
iBoreheat  than  mercury  T  What  is  spedfio  heat?  What  standard  is  adopted  for  com- 
paring  the  beat  of  difbrent  sabstanoes  7 
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109.  Capacity  for  Heat. — A  substance  is  said  to  have  a 
greater,  or  less  capacity  for  heat,  according  as  a  greater, 
or  less  quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  produce  a  definite 
change  of  temperature,  or  an  elevation  of  temperature  of 
one  degree. 

tn  general,  the  capacity  of  bodies  for  heat  decreases  with  their  density. 
Thus  mercury  has  a  less  capacity  for  heat  than  water,  because  its  density  is 
greater.  Air  that  is  rarefied,  or  thin,  has  a  greater  capacity  for  heat  than 
dense  air.  This  circumstance  will  explain,  in  part,  the  reason  of  the  very  low 
temperatures  which  exist  at  great  elevations  in  the  atmosphere.  Persons 
ascending  high  mountains,  or  in  balloons,  find  that  the  cold  increases  with 
the  elevation.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  air  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmo^here,  relieved  from  superincumbent  pressure,  is  expanded  and  rarefied ; 
its  capacity  for  heat  is,  therefore,  greatly  increased,  and  it  absorbs  its  own 
sensible  heat. 

In  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  a  certain  height 
is  reduced  so  low  by  its  rarefaction,  that  water  can  not  exist  in  a  liquid  state. 
This  limit,  the  height  of  which  varies,  being  the  most  elevated  at  the  equator, 
and  the  most  depressed  at  the  poles,  is  called  the  line  of  Perpetual  Snow.* 

If  compressed  air  be  allowed  suddenly  to  expand,  by  escaping  into  the  at- 
mosphere, the  rarefaction  produced  increases  its  capacity  for  heat ;  it,  there- 
fore, absorbs  heat  most  readily,  and  occasions  a  sensation  of  cold.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  air  forcibly  expelled  from  the  mouth  feels  cooL 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  compress  a  quantity  of  air,  and  render  it  more  dense, 
we  diminish  its  capacity  for  heat,  and  it  becomes  incapable  of  retaining  what 
was  before  incorporated  into  its  substance.  The  proof  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  by  the  sudden  compression  of  a  small  quantity  of  air  in  a 
suitable  vessel  we  may  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  to  ignite  tinder  and 
other  inflammable  substances. 

The  capacity  for  heat  increases  with  the  temperature. 
Thus  it  requires  a  greater  amount  of  heat  to  elevate  the, 
temperature  of  platinum  from  212°  to  213°,  than  from 
32°  to  33°. 

A  body  in  a  liquid  state  has  a  higher  specific  heat 
than  the  same  substance  when  it  is  in  the  solid  form. 


*  The  line  of  perpetual  snow  at  the  equator  occurs  at  a  height  of  about  15,000  feet ;  at 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  it  occurs  at  an  elevation  of  only  4,000  feet. 


QUESTI027S. — ^What  is  understood  by  capacity  for  heat  ?  How  does  the  capacity  of 
bodies  for  heat  increase  ?  Why  is  the  temperature  of  air  at  high  elerations  very  much 
reduced  ?  Why  does  the  compression  of  air  produce  heat  ?  How  does  the  eapadty  for 
heat  rary  with  the  temperature  f 
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This  18  remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  water,  the  specific 
heat  of  which  is  double  that  of  ice. 

Ofall  known  substances,  water  has  the  greatest  capadty  for  heat  This 
circumstance  renders  the  ocean  a  great  reservoir  of  heat,  and  a  regulator  of 
temperatures  upon  the  sur&oe  of  the  earth.  Tlius  in  hot  weather,  the  water 
of  the  ocean,  on  account  of  its  great  capacity  for  heat,  absorbs  and  retains 
laige  quantities  fix>ni  the- air ;  the  air,  therefore,  accamulates  heat  but  slowly. 
In  cold  weather,  the  heat  previously  absorbed  by  the  ooean  is  gradually  re- 
stored to  the  air,  and  a  sudden  reduction  of  atmospheric  temperature  is  pre- 
vented. It  is,  therefore,  mainly  on  this  account  that  sea-coasts  and  islands 
enjoy  a  more  uniform  temperature  than  the  interior  of  continents.  In  the 
fiommer,  the  proximity  of  the  sea  serves  to  mitigate  the  heat ;  in  the  winter, 
to  diminish  the  cold.  Inland  lakes,,  in  like  manner,  raise  the  mean  tempera- 
ture. The  climate  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  is  much  milder  than  that  of  the 
adjacent  inland  country,  and  fruit  maybe  successfully  cultivated  at  Cleveland, 
npon  the  southern  shore,  which  foils  to  ripen  in  districts  further  south. 

An  ocean  of  mercury  would  produce  very  different  results,  since  it  is  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  but  a  small  amount  of  heat,  which  it  readily  parts  with  at 
a  dight  reduction  of  temperature. 

110.  Cal-o-rim'e-try.— The  art  of  determining  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  various  substances  is  called  Calorimetry. 

Several  different  methods  may  bo  employed  for  this  purpose.  One  method 
consists  in  inclosing  equal  weights  of  different  substances,  heated  to  the  same 
temperature,  in  closed  cavities  in  a  block  of  ice,  and  measuring  the  respective 
quantities  of  water  which  they  produce  by  melting  the  ice. 

The  same  result  may  also  be  obtained  by  what  is  called  the  method  of  mix- 
tures. Thus,  if  we  mix  1  pound  of  mercury  at  66®  with  1  pound  of  water 
at  32°  the  common  temperature  will  be  33®.  Here  the  mercury  loses  33® 
and  the  water  gains  1® ;  that  is  to  say,  the  33®  of  the  mercury  only  elevates 
the  water  1®,  therefore  the  capacity  of  water  for  heat  is  33  times  tliat  of 
mercury ;  or,  if  we  caU  the  capacity  or  specific  heat  of  water  1,  then  the  capacity, 
or  specific  heat  of  mercury,  as  compared  with  water,  will  be  l-33d,  or  .303. 

In  this  way  the  specific  heat  of  a  great  number  of  bodies  has  been  deter- 
mined, and  tables  constructed  in  which  they  are  recorded, 

111.  Apparent  Effects  of  Heat. — The  three  most  appa- 
rent efiTects  of  heat,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  bodies,  are  Expansion,  Liquefaction,  and 
Vaporization. 

112.  Theory  of  Expansion. — Heat  operates  to  produce 

QuEsnoNB.— What  substance  has  the  greatest  capacity  for  heat?  How  do  great  bodies 
ol  vater  serve  to  regulate  temperature  ?  What  is  calorimetry  ?  How  is  the  specific  heat 
of  bodies  determined  ?  What  are  the  three  most  apparent  effects  of  heat?  How  does 
lieat  produce  expansion  ? 
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expansion  by  introducing  a  repulsive  force  among  the 
particles  of  the  body  it  pervades.  This  repulsive  force 
gives  to  the  particles  a  tendency  to  separate,  or  increase 
their  distance  from  one  another.  Hence  the  general  mass 
of  the  body  is  made  to  occupy  a  larger  space,  or  expand. 

The  expansion  occasioned  by  heat  is  greatest  in  those 
bodies  which  are  the  least  influenced  by  cohesion.  Solids 
expand  less  for  equal  elevations  of  temperature  than 
either  liquids  or  gases. 

The  expansion  of  the  same  body  will  continue  to  in- 
crease with  the  quantity  of  heat  that  enters  it,  so  long 
as  the  form  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  body  is  pre- 
served. 

.  113.  Expansion  of  Solids.— Solids appearto expand UDi- 
formly  from  the  freezing  point  of  water  up  to  212**,  the 
boiling  point  of  water  ;-^that  is  to  say,  the  increase  of 
Volume  which  attends  each  degree  of  temperature  which 
the  body  receives  is  equal.  When  solids  are  elevated, 
however,  to  temperatures  alcove  212°,  they  do  not  dilate 
uniformly,  but  expand  in  an  increasing  ratio. 

DiiFerent  solids,  however,  expand  very  unequally  for 
equal  additions  of  temperature. 

Among  solids  the  metals  expand  the  most ;  but  an  iron  wire  increases  only 
Pj     28  ^*^®^  ^  ^^^  ^^®°  heated  from  32®  of  the 

thennometer  up  to  212^.    Zinc  is  the  most 
expansible  of  the  metals,  and  platinum  the  - 
most  uniform  in  its  rate  of  expansion  at  aU 
temperatures.    Wood  and  marble  expand 
but  slightly. 

The  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  experiment,  Fig. 
28.  m  represents  a  ring  of  metal,  through 
which,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  small 
iron  or  copper  ball,  a,  will  pass  freely,  this 
ball  being  a  little  less  than  the  diameter  of 
the  ring.    If  this  ball  be  now  heated  by  the 

flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  it  will  expand  by  heat  to  such  an  extent  as  no 

longer  to  pass  through  the  ring. 

Quwnoirs.-~W1iat  bodies  expaod  most  under  the  iafluenee  of  heat  ?  I»  the  expaoaloa 
of  bodies  by  heat  limited  ?    What  is  the  law  of  expansion  for  solids  t 
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Bodies,  in  general,  expanded  under  the  inflnence  of 

heat,  return  to  their  original  dimensions  in  cooling. 

Lead,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  From  its  extreme  floftnesfl^ 
its  particles  slide  over  each  other  in  the  act  of  expansion,  and  do  not  retom 
to  thoir  original  position.  **  A  leaden  pipe,  nsed  for  convejing  steam,  perma- 
nently lengthens  some  inches  in  a  short  time,  and  the  leaden  flooring  of  a 
ank,  which  often  receives  hot  water,  becomes,  in  the  course  of  use,  thrown 
op  into  ridges  and  puckers." 

114.  Force  of  Expanjiioii.— The  fbrce  with  which  bodies 
expand  and  contract  under  the  influence  of  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  heat,  is  apparently  irresistible,  and  is  re- 
cognized as  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  nature. 

The  amount  of  force  with  which  a  solid  body  will  ex- 
pand or  contract  through  the  inflnence  of  heat,  is  equal 
to  that  which  would  be  required  to  compress  it  by  me- 
chanical means  through  a  space  equal  to  its  expansion^  or 
elongate  it  through  a  space  equal  to  its  contraction. 

A  bar  of  maUeable  iron,  having  a  section  of  a  square  inch,  is  stretched 
M0,000th  of  its  length  hj  a  ton  weight ;  a  similar  elongation  is  produced  by 
the  influence  of  about  sixteen  degrees  of  heat,  Fahrenheit  In  this  climate,  a 
Tariatkm  of  80^  F.  between  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  not 
infrequently  takes  place.  Within  these  IhnitB,  a  wrought  iron  bar  ten  inches 
long  will  vary  in.  length  5-l,000th  of  an  inch ;  and  is  capable  of  exerting  a 
strain  of  fifty  tons  upon  a  square  inch. 

Experiments  made  a  few  years  since  demonstrated,  that 
Bunker  Hill  monument  is  caused  to  vary  each  day  from 
a  vertical  position,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  expanding  un- 
equally the  granite  of  which  it  is  constructed. 

The  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  is  made  applicable  for  many  tiseful  -pur- 
poses in  the  arts.  The  tires  of  wheels,  and  hoops  surrounding  water-vats, 
bairela,  etc.,  are  made  in  the  first  instance  somewhat  smaller  than  the  frame- 
"work  they  are  intended  to  surround.  They  are  then  heated  red  hot  and  put 
on  m  an  expanded  condition ;  on  cooling,  they  contract  and  bind  together  the 
several  parts  with  a  greater  force  than  could  be  conveniently  applied  by  any 
mechanical  means.  In  like  manner,  in  constructing  steam-boilers,  the  riveta 
are  fastened  while  hot,  in  order  that  they  may,  by  subsequent  contraction, 
bind  the  plates  together  more  firmly. 

In  many  operations,  however,  the  force  of  expansion  requires  to  be  care- 

Qcisnoss. — ^l8  expansion  by  heat  connteracted  by  cooling  ?  With  irhat  force  do  bodies 
expand  and  contract  by  the  increase,  or  diminution  of  heat  ?  Mention  some  instances  of 
ezpansioBia  tlM  arts?  In  vhat  cases  is  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  ezpansioa  of 
lofids! 
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fully  guarded  against.    Thia  is  especially  the  case  when  iron  is  combined  in 
any  structure  with  less  expansible  materials. 

Iron  clamps 'and  bars,  built  into  walls  of  masonry,  frequently  weaken,  or 
destroy,  by  their  expansion  and  contraction,  the  structure  they  were  intended 
to  support  Iron  pipes  used  for  the  conveyance  of  steam  or  hot  water,  should 
not  bo  allowed  to  abut  against  a  wall,  or  substance  which  might  be  moved, 
or  injured  by  their  expansion. 

115.  Expansion  of  Li qnids.— Liquids  expand  through 
the  agency  of  heat  more  unequally,  and  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  solids. 

A  colimin  of  water  contained  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  will  expand 
l-23d  in  length  on  being  heated  firom  the  freezing  to  the  boihng  pointy  whilo 
a  column  of  iron,  with  the  same  increase  of  temperature,  will  expand  only 
1.846th. 

A  familiar  niristration  of  the  expansion  of  water  by  heat  is  seen  in  the  oveF* 
flow  of  full  vessels  before  boiling  commences. 

Different  liquids  expand  very  imequally  with  an  equal  increase  in  tem- 
perature. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  partially  filling  several  glass  tubes  furnished 

with  bulbs,  with  different  liquids,  as  ether,  alcohol,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid, 

_-  and  placing  them  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water.    Their 

different  rates  of  expansion  will  cause  them  to  rise 

to  different  heights  in  the  tubes.    (See  Fig.  29.) 

Spirits  of  wine,  on  being  heated  from  32°  to 
212^,  increase  in  bulk  one  ninth ;  the  oils  expand 
one  twelfth,  and  water  gains  one  twenty-third.  A 
person  buying  oil,  molasses,  and  spirits  in  winter 
will  obtain  a  greater  weight  of  the  same  material, 
in  the  same  measure,  than  in  summer.  Spirits,  in 
the  height  of  summer,  will  measure  five  per  cent, 
more  than  in  the  depth  of  winter,  or  twenty  gal- 
lons bought  in  January  wHl,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  become  twenty- 
one  in  July. 

116.  Unequal  Expansion  of  Water.— Water,  as  it  de- 
creases in  temperature  toward  the  freezing  point,  exhibits 
phenomena  which  are  wholly  at  variance  with  the  general 
law  that  bodies  expand  by  heat  and  contract  by  cold,  or 
by  a  withdrawal  of  heat. 

As  the  temperature  of  water  is  lowered,  it  continues  to  contract  until  it 
arrives  at  a  temperature  of  39®  F.,  when  all  further  contraction  ceases.  The 
volume  or  bulk  is  observed  to  remain  stationary  for  a  time,  but  on  lowering 

QxTKBTioirB. — ^What  Is  said  of  tho  expansioii  of  liquids  ?  What  pecnliaritles  of  expanaioa 
does  vater  exhibit  1 
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the  temperature  stOl  more,  instead  of  oontractioD,  expanaioii  is  prodnoed,  and 
tiiis  expansion  continues  at  an  increasing  rate  until  the  water  is  congealed. 

Water  attains  its  greatest  density^  or  the  greatest 
quant ity  is  contained  in  a  given  balk^  at  a  temperature  of 
39^  F. 

As  the  temperature  of  water  continues  to  decrease  below  39°  the  point  of 
its  greatest  density,  its  particles,  fix)m  their  expansion,  necessarily  occupy  a 
larger  space  than  those  which  possess  a  temperature  somewhat  more  eleTated. 
The  coldest  water,  tberdbre,  being  lighter,  rises  and  floats  upon  the  surfiioe 
of  the  warmer  water.  On  the  approach  of  winter  this  phenomenon  actually 
takes  place  in  our  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers.  When  the  surface  water  becomes 
gafficlently  chilled  to  assume  the  form  of  ice,  it  becomes  still  lighter,  and  con- 
tinues to  float.  By  this  arrangement,  water  and  ice  being  almost  perfect 
non-conductors  of  heat,  the  great  mass  of  the  water  is  protected  fiom  the 
influence  of  cold,  and  prevented  from  becoming  chilled  throughout 

A  few  other  liquids  beside  water  expand  with  a  reduction  of  temperature. 
Fused  iron,  antimony,  zinc,  and  bismuth,  are  examples  of  such  expansion. 
Mercury  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  reverse,  for  when  it  freezes,  it  suflers 
a  very  great  contraction. 

The  ordinary  temperature  at  which  water  freezes  is  32<*,  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer. This  rule  applies  only  to  &esh  water ;  salt  water  never  freezes 
until  the  surface  is  cooled  down  to  2*7^,  or  five  degrees  lower  than  the  freezing 
point  of  fresh  water. 

117.  Expansion  of  Gases. — Gases  are  more  expansible 
by  heat  than  either  solids,  or  liquids.  All  gases  and  all 
vapors,  except  at  the  point  of  condensation,  are  expanded 
equally  by  the  application  of  equal  additions  of  heat.  The 
rate  of  expansion  is  equal  to  the  l-490th  of  the  bulk  which 
a  gas  possesses  at  32°  F.  for  every  degree  of  heat  which  it 
receives  above  that  point,  and  for  every  degree  of  heat 
withdrawn  from  them  a  contraction  to  an  equal  amount 
takes  place. 

Thus  490  cubicvinchcs  of  air  at  32®  F.  becomes  491  cubic  inches  at  33°  F. ; 
at  34®  F.,  492  cubic  inches ;  at  35°  493,  and  so  on — the  addition  of  every 
degree  of  heat  increasing  its  bulk  one  cubic  inch.  In  a  like  manner,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  heat,  490  cubic  inches  of  air  would  occupy  an  inch  less  space 
at  31°  than  at  32°  ;  two  inches  less  at  30°,  and  so  on. 

By  means  of  this  law  we  can  easily  calculate  the  amount  of  space  which  a 

QuFBTioxs. — At  what  temperature  does  water  possess  the  greatest  density?  What 
beneficial  results  attend  the  expansion  of  water  in  freezing?  Do  any  other  liquids  ex- 
pand in  cooling  beside  water?  At  what  temperature  does  water  freeze  ?  In  what  man- 
ner do  gases  expand  ?  What  law  governs  the  expansion  of  gases  t  How  can  we  calcolat« 
the  amount  of  space  a  gas  ooeapies  at  a  given  temperature  ? 

4* 
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given  volume  of  gas  will  occopjj  when  heated  up  to  any  particular  tempd^ 
turo ;  or  the  contraction  which  will  take  place  in  its  volume  through  a  reduc- 
tion of  temperature.  A  given  volume  of  air  possessing  the  temperature  of 
freezing  water,  will  occupy  double  the  space  when  heated  490  degrees  j  and 
three  times  the  space  when  heated  980  degrees. 

118.  Tbeory  of  Heat  Heasnrement.— As  the  magnitude 
of  every  body  changes  with  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
and  as  the  same  body,  when  subjected  to  calorific  influ- 
ences under  the  same  circumstances  has  always  the  same 
magnitude,  the  expansions  and  contractions  which  are  the 
constant  effects  of  heat,  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of 
the  cause  which  produced  them. 

The  instruments  for  measuring  heat  are  Thermometers 
and  Pyrometers.  The  former  are  used  for  measuring 
moderate  temperatures :  the  latter  for  determining  the 
more  elevated  degrees  of  heat. 

Liquids  are  better  adapted  than  either  solids  or  gases  for  measuring  the 
ejects  of  heat  by  expansion  and  contraction ;  since  in  solids  the  direct  ex- 
pansion by  heat  is  so  small  as  to  be  seen  and  recognized  with  difficulty,  and 
in  air  or  gases  it  is  too  extensive,  and  too  liable  to  be  affected  by  variations 
i:i  the  atmospheric  pressure.  From  both  of  these  disadvantages  liquids  are 
free. 

The  liquid  generally  used  in  the  construction  of  thermometers  is  mercury, 
or  quicksilver. 

Mercury  possesses  greater  advantages  for  this  purpose  than  any  other 
liquid. .  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  eminently  distinguished  for  Its  fluidity  at  all 
ordmary  temperatures ;  it  is,  in  addition,  the  only  body  in  a  liquid  state  whose 
variations  in  volume,  or  magnitude,  through  a  considerable  range  of  tempe- 
rature are  exactly  uniform  and  proportional  with  every  increase  and  diminu- 
tion of  heat.  Mercury,  moreover,  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  any 
other  liquid,  except  certain  oils ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  freezes  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  all  other  liquids,  except  some  of  the  most  volatile,  such  aa 
ether  and  alcohol.  Thus  a  mercurial  thermometer  will  have  a  wider  range 
than  any  other  liquid  thermometer.  It  is  also  attended  witfi  this  convenience, 
that  the  extent  of  temperature  included  between  melting  ice  and  boiling 
water  stands  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  limits  of  its  range,  or  its 
Ireezing  and  boiling  points. 

119.  The  Mercurial  Thermometer  (see  Fig.  30)  consists 


QusBTiows — ^What  is  the  theory  of  heat  meunirement  f  What  are  the  inetrumente  for 
Bieaauring  heat  called  f  Why  are  liquide  best  adapted  for  indicating  by  expansion  and 
ffontraotion  the  effects  of  heat  and  o6ld  ?  What  liquid  is  getteraUy  employed  ?  What  aM 
the  advantages  of  mercury  for  this  purpose  f    Desoxibe  the  merottrial  thermometer  Y 
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.  essentially  of  a  glass  tube  with  a  bulb  at  one  fi».  dO. 
end,  partially  filled  with  mercury.  The  mer-  _  /^ 
cuiy,  introduced  through  an  opening  in  the 
end  of  the  tube,  is  afterward  boiled,  so  as  to 
expel  all  air  and  moisture,  and  fill  the  tube  witb 
its  own  vapor.  The  open  end  of  the  tube  is 
then  closed,  by  fusing  the  glass,  and  as  the 
mercury  cools  it  contracts,  and  collects  in  the 
bulb  and  lower  part  of  the  tube,  leaving  a 
vacuum  above,  through  which  it  may  again  ex- 
pand and  rise  on  the  application  of  heat.  In 
this  condition  the  thermometer  is  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  graduation. 

120,  Graduation  of  Thermomet ersi — ^As  ther- 
mometers are  constructed  of  different  dimensions  and  capaci- 
ties, it  is  necessary  to  have  some  fixed  rules  for  graduating 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  always  indicate  the  same  tem- 
perature under  the  same  circumstances,  as  the  freezing  point, 
for  example.  To  accomplisk  this  end  the  following  plan  has 
heen  adopted: — ^Tho  thermometers  are  first  immersed  in 
melting  snow  or  ice.  The  mercury  will  be  observed  to  stop 
in  each  thermometer-tube  at  a  certain  height ;  these  heights 
are  then  marked  upon  the  tubes.  Now  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  at  whatever  time  and  place  the  instruments  may  be  af^ 
terward  immersed  in  melting  snow  or  ice,  the  mercury  con- 
tained in  them  will  always  fix  itself  at  the  point  thus  marked. 
This  point  is  called  the  freezing  point  of  water. 

Another  fixed  point  is  determined  by  immersing  the  instru- 
ments in  boiling  water.  It  has  been  found  that  at  whatever 
time  or  place  the  instruments  are  immersed  in  pure  water, 
vhen  boiling,  provided  the  barometer  stands  at  the  height  of 
thirty  inches,  the  mercury  will  always  rise  in  each  to  a  certain  height  This, 
therefore^  forms  another  fixed  point  on  the  ficale,  and  is  called  the  boiling 
point 

So  far  as  the  determination  of  the  boiling  and  freezing 
points  of  water  are  concerned,  all  the  varieties  of  the  mer- 
curial thermometer  are  constructed  alike.  The  interval, 
however,  between  these  two  fixed  points  is  diflferently  di- 
vided in  different  instruments. 

QcEsnoxB. — Hoir  are  thdrmometera  grmdaated  ?    In  what  respect  are  all  thennaiaet«r< 
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121.  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer.— In  the  thermometer 
most  generally  used  in  the  United  States  and  England, 
and  which  is  known  as  Fahrenheit's,  the  interval  on  the 
scale  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  is  divided 
into  180  equal  parts.  This  division  is  similarly  continued 
below  the  freezing  point  to  the  place  0,  called  zero,  and 
each  division  upward  from  that  is  marked  with  the  suc- 
cessive numbers  1,  2,  8,  etc.  The  freezing  point  will  now 
be  the  32d  division,  and  the  boiling  point  will  be  the 
212th  division.  These  divisions  are  called  degrees,  and 
the  boiling  point  will  therefore  be  212%  and  the  freezing 
temperature,  82^ 

Tbennometers  of  this  character  are  called  FahrcnheH\  from  a  Bntch  phi- 
ksophical  instniment-maker  who  first  introduced  this  method  of  graduation 
in  the  year  1T24. 

^^  The  zero  of  a  thermometric  scale  has  no  relation  to  the  real  zero  of  heat, 
or  the  point  at  which  bodies  are  entirely  deprived  of  heat  Of  this  point  we 
know  nothing,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  we  haye  ever  approached  it. 
The  scale  of  temperature  may  be  compared  to  a  chain,  extended  both  upward 
and  downward  beyond  our  sight  We  fix  upon  a  particular  link,  and  count 
upward  and  downward  from  that  link,  and  not  fi^m  the  beginning  of  the 
diain." — Gbaham. 

In  indicating  thermometrical  degrees,  the  sign  —  is  used  to  designate  those 
below  the  zero  point,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  degrees  of  the  same 

FiCf.  31.  name  above  the  zero  point    Thus,  32°  means 

j  the  3 2d  degree  above  zero ;  and  — 32®  the 
32d  below  zero. 

122.  teanmur  and  Centigrade 
I  Thermometers.— In  addition  to  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer,  two  others 
are  extensively  nsed,  which  are 
known  as  Reaumur's,  and  the  Cen- 
tigrade thermometer,  or  thermome- 
I  ter  of  Celsius. 

The  only  difiference  between  these  three  Icinds 
I  of  thermometers  is  the  difference  in  graduating* 
'  the  interval  between  the  freezmg  and  boiUiig' 
points  of  water.     Reaumur^s  is  diyiiled  into  eighty  degrees,  the  Centigrade 

QDXBTECKzrB. — ^Eteacrlbe  the  gndnation  nt  FahrenheH's  thermoineter.  Wfast  doen  fbe 
sero  point  indicate  ?  How  are  degrees  below  zero  distingnisbed  ?  What  other  Malea  are 
vaed?    DesoibethegradaatioaofBeaamar;  of  Centigrades, 
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into  one  hundred,  and  Fahrenheit* s  into  one  hundred  and  eighty.  According 
to  Beaamur,  water  fieezes  at  0^,  and  boils  at  80^ ;  according  to  Centigrade, 
it  freezes  at  0*>,  and  boils  at  100® ;  and  according  to  Fahrenheit,  it  freezes  at 
32®,  and  boils  at  212® ;  the  last,  very  smgnlarly,  commences  oomiting,  not 
at  the  fi^eezing  xx>int,  bnt  32®  below  it* 

The  differenoe  between  these  instrmnents  can  be  easQy  seen  by  reference 
to  Fig.  31. 

In  England,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  the  thermometer  most  gener- 
ally tised  is  Fahrenheit* s.  Reaumur's  scale  is  used  in  Grermany,  and  the  Cen* 
tigrade  in  France,  Sweden,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  scale  of 
tbe  Centigrade  is  by  Sir  the  simplest  and  most  rational  method  of  graduation, 
and  at  present  it  is  almost  universally  adopted  for  scientific  purposes. 

The  scale  employed  in  the  present  work  is  that  of  Fahrenheit's. 

The  thermometer  was  invented  about  the  year  1600 ;  bat,  like  many  other 
inventions,  the  merit  of  its  discovery  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  one  person,  but 
to  be  distributed,  among  many. 

The  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  thermometers  are  used,  havo 
occasioned  a  considerable  variety  in  their  form.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  important  of  these  modifications. 

123.  The  Self-Registering  Thermometer  is  a  form  of 
tbemiometer  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining:  the 
extremes  of  variation  which  may  occur  daring  a  particular 
interval  of  time,  as  in  the  night. 

FiO.  32. 
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It  consists  of  two  horizontal  thermometers  attached  to  one  frame,  as  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  32,  the  one,  A,  containing  mercury,  and  the  other,  B,  spirits 
of  wine.     On  the  sorlace  of  tho  mercurial  column  in  the  tube  is  placed  a 


*  The  temperatnrefl  expressed  by  one  thermometer  scale  may  be  easfly  redaeed  to  that 
of  another,  by  remembering  that  9"  of  Fahrenheit  are  equivalent  to  5*  of  Centigrade,  or 
4°  of  Seaumnr.  In  converting  Fahrenheit  to  Reaumur,  or  Centigrade,  if  the  degree  bo 
tbove  the  freesing  point,  32^  must  be  first  subtracted,  in  order  to  reduce  the  d^jees  of 
tile  other  scales  to  those  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  in  the  conTersion  of  Reaumur  or  Centigrade 
to  Fahrenheit,  32<*  must  be  added. 

Quranows.— When  was  the  thermometer  invented?  What  is  a  self-registering  ther- 
Bometer?    Describe  Us  construction  I 
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piece  of  steel- wire,  and  on  the  surface  of  tb©  spirits  of  wine,  a  piece  of  black 
enamel,  or  ivoiy.  As  the  spirits  contract  by  exposure  to  cold,  the  enamel 
follows  it  toward  the  bulb ;  but  when  it  expands^  the  enamel  remains  sta^ 
tionary,  and  sufTors  the  liquid  to  pass  by  it*  When  the  mercury  contracts, 
the  enamel  docs  not  follow  it ;  but  when  tlio  mercury  expands,  it  is  forced 
along.  Consequently,  it  remains  at  the  highest  temjDerature.  The  position, 
therefore^  of  the  two  indices  will  indicate  tho  lowest  and  highest  tempera* 
tures  during  any  given  time,  A  simpler  form  of  thermometer  for  indicating 
maximum  temperature,  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Neg^etti  and  Zam- 
bra,  of  London,  and  is  known  by  their  names.  It  is  merely  an  ordinary  ther- 
mometer, placed  horizontally,  with  a  contraction  in  the  tube  just  abovo  tho 
bulb.  When  tho  mercury  expands  through  heat,  the  expansive  force  pushes 
tho  column  past  the  contraction  without  difficulty;  but  when  tho  temperaturo 
falls,  and  the  expansive  force  ceases  to  act,  the  contraction  in  the  tube  pre- 
vents the  column  from  receding.  The  position  of  tho  mercury  above  tho 
contraction  indicates,  therefore,  the  highest  temperature  attained  since  tho 
last  observation.  The  mercurial. column  is  restored  to  its  true  place,  by  a 
dight  percussion  of  the  instrument. 

124.  The  Differential  The/momeler  is  a  form  of  ther- 
mometer so  named  because  ifc  denotes  only  differences  of 
temperature  between  two  substances,  or  two  contiguous 
portions  of  the  same  atmosphere. 

PiGv  33.  ^^  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs  on  one  tube,  bent  twice  at 

right  angles,  and  supported  as  represented  in  Fig.  33.  The 
bulbs  contain  air,  but  the  tube  is  nearly  filled  with  sulphuric 
acid  colored  red.  To  one  leg  of  the  tube  is  applied  a  scale. 
Wlien  the  bulbs  of  this  instrument  are  heated  or  cooled  alike, 
no  change  will  take  place  in  tho  columns  of  liquid,  because 
the  ai^  in  both  bulbs  will  undergo  an  equal  expansion  or  con- 
traction ;  but  the  instant  any  inequality  of  temperature  exists 
between  them,  as  from  bringing  a  licated  substance  near  to 
one  of  them,  the  liquid  in  the  two  legs  will  rise  and  &11  rapidly. 

125.  Metallie  Thermometer,— A  very  delicate 
thermometer,  known  as  the  metallic,  or  Brc- 
guet's  thermometer,  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
unequal  expansion  of  two  metals. 

It  consists  (see  Fig.  34)  of  two  equal  strips  of  platinum  and  silver,  firmly 
soldered  together  and  coiled  in  tho  form  of  a  spiral.  One  end  of  the  spiral 
Is  suspended  fiom  a  fixed  point,  while  the  lower  end  is  fi-ee  and  carries  an 
index.    Variations  of  temperature  cause  the  two  metals  to  expand  and  con- 


QirssTioirs.— What  is  the  thermometer  of  Negrett6  »nd  Zamhm  ?  What  is  a  differential 
fhermopieter  i  J>eMribe  its  construation.  .  Desoribe  the  matallio,  or  Breguat^s  ihermom* 
«ter. 
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tract  nnequallf  )  and  the  spiral  to  twist  Fig.  3i. 

ia  <^posite  directions.  These  mo- 
tions imparted  to  the  index,  cause  it 
to  move  over  a  graduated  circle,  on 
which  degrees  are  indicated.  So  sen- 
ative  ia  this  instrument,  that  when 
indosed  in  a  large  receiver,  which  was 
rapidly  exhausted  by  an  air  pump,  it 
indicated  a  reduction  of  temperature 
from  66*  to  25**— 41*^,  while  a  mer- 
curial thermometer  fell  only  to  36®. 

For  chemical  puiposes,  thermom* 
efters  are  sometimes  constructed  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
scale  turns  up  by  a  hinge,  in  order  to 
allow  the  bulb  to  be  immersed  in  cor- 
rosive liquids.     (See  Fig.  35.) 

126.  Air   Thermometers.— 
The  first  thermometer  used  consisted  of  a  column  of  air  confined  in  a  glasi 
Fio.  35.  *^b©  over  colored  water.    Heat  ex-  pj^  3^ 

pands  the  air  and  increases  the  length 
of  the  column  downward,  pushing  the 
water  before  it :  cold  produces  a  con- 
trary effect.  The  temperature  is  thus 
indicated  by  the  height  at  which  the 
water  is  elevated  in  the  tube.  Fig.  36 
represents  the  principle  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  air  thermometer. 

Fig.  37  represents  an  air  thermom- 
eter filled  up  with  a  Scale,  and  termed 

the  thermometer  of  Sanetorius,  from  its  inventor.  Fia.  37. 

127.  Spirit  Thermometer8 . — As  the  temperature 
is  lowered,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  gradually  smks, 
until  it  reaches  a  point  39**  below  zero,  where  it  freezes.  Mercury, 
therefore,  can  not  be  made  available  for  measuring  cold  of  a  greater 
intensity.  This  difficulty  is,  however,  obviated  by  using  a  thermom- 
eter  filled  with  alcohol  colored  red,  as  this  fluid,  when  pure,  never 
freezes,  but  will  continue  to  sinklowet  and  lower  in  the  tube  as  the 
cold  increases.    Such  a  thermometer  is  called  a  spirit  thermometer. 

128.  Pyrometers . — ^If  a  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  bo  heated, 
the  mercury  contained  in  it  will  rise  in  the  tube  until  it  reaches  660*^, 
at  which  temperature  it  begins  to  boil  A  slight  additional  heat 
ibrms  vapor  sufficient  to  burst  the  tube.     Mercury,  therefore,  can  not  be  used 

QUFSTIONB.— What  neas  the  first  thermometer  used  ?  How  is  cold  of  great  Intensity  in* 
dicaked  f  How  is  heat  of  great  iatensity  measured  i  Doscribe  the  principle  upon  which 
the  pjrrometer  is  constructed. 
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to  measure  degrees  of  heat  of  greater  intensity  than  660°  F.  Temperatures 
greater  than  this  are  determined  by  means  of  the  expansion  of  solids ;  and 
instruments  founded  upon  this  principle  are  commonly  called  pyrometers. 

Fig.  38. 


The  principle  of  the  construction  of  the  pjrrometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  38. 
A  represents  a  metallic  bar,  fixed  at  one  end,  B,  but  left  free  at  the  other, 
and  in  contact  with  the  end  of  a  pointer,  K,  moving  freely  over  a  graduated 
scale.  If  the  bar  be  heated  by  the  flame  of  alcohol,  the  metal  expands,  and 
pressing  upon  the  end  of  the  pointer,  moves  it,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
In  this  manner,  the  effect  of  heat,  applied  for  a  given  length  of  time,  to  bars 
x>f  different  metals,  having  the  same  length  and  diameter,  may  be  determined. 

The  pyrometer  of  practical  use  is  known  as  Daniel's,  and  consists  of  a 
platinum  bar  inclosed  in  a  tube  of  black-lead,  closed  at  the  bottom.  The 
whole  is  then  placed  in  the  fire,  or  in  a  mass  of  melted  metal,  whose  tem- 
perature it  is  desirable  to  ascertain.  The  platinum  expands  much  more  than 
the  case  which  incloses  it,  and  projecting  upward,  moves  a  lever,  which  drives 
forward  an  index  over  a  graduated  arc. 

A  tliermometer  does  not  inform  us  how  much  heat  any  substance  contains, 
but  it  merely  points  out  the  difference  in  the  temperature  of  two  or  more 
substances.  All  we  learn  by  the  thermometer  is  whether  the  temperature 
of  one  body  is  greater  or  less  than  that  of  another ;  and  if  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, it.  is  expressed  numerically — namely,  by  the  degrees  of  the  thermom- 
eter. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  degrees  are  part  of  an  arbitrary 
scale,  selected  for  convenience,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  actual 
quantity  of  heat  present  in  bodies. 

129.  Flnidity  as  an  Effect  of  Heat.— The  first  eflfect 
produced  by  heat  upon  solids  is  expansion.  If  the  heat 
be  augmented,  they  change  their  aggregate  state,  and 
melt,  or  become  liquid.  Many  solids  become  soft  before 
melting,  so  that  they  may  be  kneaded  ;  for  instance,  wax. 

Questions.— DeBcrtbo  Daniel's  pyrometer.  Does  the  thermometer  inform  us  hoir  much 
heat  a  body  contains  ?  After  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  what  other  effects  are  next 
obsenredt 
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glass,  and  iron.     In  this  position,  glass  can  be  bent  and 
molded  with  facility,  and  iron  can  be  forged  or  welded. 

130.  LiqnefacUon. — By  liq[uefaction  we  understand  the 
conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid  by  the  agency  of  heat, 
as  solid  ice  is  converted  into  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  temperature  at  which  liquefaction  takes  place  is  called 
the  melting  point,  or  point  of  fusion  ;  and  that  at  which 
liquids  solidify,  the  freezing  point,  or  point  of  congelation. 

The  melting  point  of  a  given  solid  is  always  fixed  and 
constant,  but  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  difierent  solids 
melt  varies  exceedingly. 

Thus,  platinum  is  not  melted  at  3280® ;  iron  melts  at  about  2800® ;  lead 
at  612®;  wax,  142°;  tallow,  92®;  olive  oil,  36®;  ice,  32®;  mUk,  30®;  oil 
of  turpentine,  14®;  mercury,  — 39®;  liquid  ammonia,  —  46®;  while  pure 
alcohol,  having  never  been  solidified,  possesses  no  known  melting  point. 

131.  Yaporization.— By  vaporization  is  meant  the  con- 
version of  liquid  and  solid  substances  into  vapor,  through 
the  agency  of  heat.  Thus  water,  if  heated  sufficiently, 
will  be  converted  into  steam.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  all  solid  and  liquid  substances,  under  the  influence  of 
a  sufficient  degree  of  heat,  are  susceptible  of  tiiis  change. 

A  gas  differs  from  a  vapor  in  the  circumstance  that  it 
is  not  so  easily  condensed  into  a  liquid,  but  permanently 
retains  its  state  under  all  ordinary  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure. 

132.  Condensation. — If  a  body  in  a  state  of  vapor  lose 
heat  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  will  pass  into  a  liquid  or 
solid  state.  Thus,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  be  ab- 
stracted from  steam,  it  will  become  water.  This  change 
is  called  Condensation. 

The  change  from  a  state  of  vapor  to  a  liquid  is  termed  condensation,  be- 
cause, in  so  doing,  the  body  always  imdergoes  a  very  considerable  diminution 
of  volume,  and  therefore  becomes  condensed. 

133.  Volatile  and  Fixejd  Bodies . — Substances  according  to  the 
&cility  with  which  they  yield  vapor,  are  said  to  be  volatile,  or  fixed  and  non- 

QuKsnoNS. — ^What  is  liquefaction?  What  is  said  respecting  the  melting  point  of 
bodies?  What  is  vaporization  ?  How  does  a  gas  diflfer  from  a  vapor  ?  What  is  meant 
by  the  term  condensation  as  applied  to  vapors  ?  What  is  sublimation  ?  What  is  the  dia- 
tinetion  between  iixed  and  volatUe  Bubstances  ? 
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volatile.  A  volatile  substance  is  one  which  yields  vapor  readily  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  and  wastes  away  on  simple  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
Those  substances,  on  the  contrary,  are  said  to  be  fixed  and  non-volatile, 
which  have  little  or  no  tendency  to  assume  the  condition  of  vapor.  Thus, 
iron  is  a  fixed  substance,  because  it  does  not  suffer  a.  sensible  degree  of 
waste  when  exposed  to  intense  heat  Oils  which  do  not  evaporate  on  simple 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  are  also  termed  fixed,  to  distinguish  them  fi-om 
those  which  yield  vapor  under  the  aame  circumstances. 

The  melting  of  a  solid,  or  its  conversion  into  a  liquid,  only  occurs  when  the 
solid  is  heated  up  to  a  certain  fixed  pomt;  but  the  conversion  of  a  liquid 
into  a  vapor  takes  place  at  all  temperatures. 

Thus,  the  vapor  of  water  is  continually  passing  oflf  from  the  sur&oe  <^the 
soil,  from  the  ocean,  and  from  all  animal  and  vegetable  productions.  The 
production  of  vapor  also  takes  place  to  a  very  considerable  extent  firom  the 
surface  of  snow  and  ice^  even  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  fiff  below 
the  freezing  point 

This  circumstance  explains  the  waste  of  snow  and  ice  which  may  bo  ob- 
served during  the  continuance  of  severe  cold. 

134.  Tapors  Ittvisiblc— The  vapor  of  water,  and  all 
other  vapors,  are  invisible  and  transparent.  The  water 
which  has  become  diffused  through  the  air  by  evaporation 
only  becomes  visible  when,  on  returning  to  its  fluid  con- 
dition, it  forms  mist,  cloud,  dew,  rain,  etc. 

Steam,  which  is  the  vapor  of  boiling  water,  is  invisible,  but  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  air,  which  is  cooler,  it  becomes  condensed  into  small  drops, 
and  is  thus  rendered  visible. 

The  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  examining  the  steam  as  it  issues  ftom 
an  orifice,  or  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle :  for  a  short  space  next  to  the  open- 
ing no  steam  can  be  seen,  since  the  air  is  not  able  to  condense  it;  but  as  it 
spreads  and  comes  in  contact  with  a  larger  volume  of  air,  the  invisible  vapor 
becomes  condensed  into  drops,  and  is  thus  rendered  visible. 

The  visible  matter  popularly  called  steam,  should  be,  therefore,  distin- 
guished from  steam  proper,  or  the  aeriform  state  of  water.  The  doud,  or 
smoke-like  matter  observed,  is  really  not  an  air  or  vapor  at  all,  but  a  colleo- 
tion  of  minute  bubbles  of  water,  wafted  by  a  current  either  of  true  steam,  or, 
more  frequently,  of  mere  moist  air. 

The  surface  of  any  watery  liquid,  whose  temperature  is  about  20®  warmer 
than  any  superincumbent  air,  rapidly  gives  off  true  steam.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  the  production  d"  steam,  that  water  should  be  raised  to 
the  boiling  temperature. 

135.  CamparatlTe  Tolnme  of  Tapor«.— Liquids  in  pass- 

QcnSTioiTS. — Do  Tapors  form  at  all  temperatures  f    Are  vapors  reaUy  visible  ?    Is  steam 
Invisible  f    Wbat  is  the  proof  of  it  ?    At  what  temperature  Is  steam  produced  1    What  is  * 
th«  comparative  volume  of  vapors  t 
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ing  into  vapors  occtipy  a  much  greater  epaco  than  the  sub* 
stances  from  which  they  are  produced.  Water,  in  passing 
from  its  point  of  greatest  density  into  steam,  expands  to 
nearly  1700  times  its  volume. 

136.  Density  of  Tapors.— Vapors  are  of  all  degrees  of 
density.  The  vapor  of  water  may  be  as  thin  as  air,  or  al- 
most as  dense  as  water. 

The  subject  of  vaporization  may  be  considered  under  two  beads,  viz., 
eraporation  and  ebullitioD. 

137.  Evaporation.— When  vaporization  takes  place  only 
from  the  surface  of  a  body,  either  because  the  heat  has 
access  to  that  part,  or  because  the  evolution  of  vapor 
"takes  place  through  the  medium  of  a  gas  or  air  present, 
the  action  can  only  be  recognized  by  the  diminution  of  the 
bulk  of  the  body  ;  this  phenomenon  is  termed  Evapora- 
tion. 

138.  Bbullltion.— When  a  liquid  is  heated  sufficiently 
to  form  steam,  the  production  of  vapor  takes  place  prin- 
cipally at  that  part  where  the  heat  enters  ;  and  when  the 
heating  takes  place  not  from  above,  but  from  the  bottom 
and  sides,  the  steam  as  it  is  produced  rises  in  bubbles 
through  the  liquid,  and  produces  the  phenomenon  of  boil* 
ing,  or  ebullition. 

Boiling,  tberefbre,  may  be  defined  to  be  the  mechanical  agitation  of  a  fluid 
by  its  own  vapor. 

139.  Boiling  Point.— The  temperature  at  which  vapor 
rises  with  sufiicient  freedom  to  cause  the  phenomenon  of 
ebullition,  is  called  the  boiling  point. 

140.  Conditions  of  Evaporation.  —  Evaporation  takes 
place  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies  only,  and  is  influenced 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  temperature,  dryness,  stillness, 
and  density  of  the  atmosphere.*^ 

*  Itte  a  common  error  that  the  stin*s  rays  are  the  first  ■onrce  of  evaporatioii,  and  many 
peisons  ignorantly  imagine,  that  because  a  locality  is  sunny  it  is  sure  to  be  dry.  It  can, 
hoTreyer,  be  shown,  by  a  great  variety  of  facts,  that  the  wind  has  more  to  do  with  drying 

Qvisnoirs.— What  is  said  of  the  density  of  vapors  f  In  what  two  ways  may  liquids  be 
valorised  ?  What  is  evaporation  ?  What  ia  ebullition  ?  Define  boiling  and  the  boiling 
point    What  are  the  conditions  of  evaporation  ? 
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'  When  water  is  covered  by  a  stratum  of  dry  air,  the  evaporation  is  rapid, 
even  when  its  temperature  is  low ;  whereas  it  goes  on  very  slowly  if  the  at^ 
mosphere  contains  much  vapor,  even  though  the  air  be  very  warm. 

Evaporation  is  far  slower  in  still  air  than  in  a  current  The  air  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  water  soon  becomes  moist,  and  thus  a  check  is 
put  to  evaporation.  But  if  the  air  be  removed  by  wind  from  the  surfeice  of 
the  water  as  soon  as  it  has  become  charged  with  vapor,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied with  fresh  air,  then  the  evaporation  continues  on  without  interruption. 

Air  without  vapor  (theoretically  known  as  dry  air)  does  not  exist  in  na- 
ture, and  can  not  probably  be  produced  by  art. 

141.  Capacity  for  Absorption.— Air  absorbs  moisture  at 
all  temperatures,  and  retains  it  in  an  invisible  state.  This 
power  of  the  air  is  termed  its  capacity  for  absorption. 

The  capacity  of  air  for  moisture  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature. 

«nd  evaporation  than  tbe  snn.  In  the  formation  of  ice  on  ponds,  for  instance,  on  a  windy 
night  in  extreme  winter,  nothing  is  actually  gained,  aince  the  ice  wastes  by  evaporation 
from  the  surface  as  fast  as  it  forms  beneath.  Every  housewife  knows  that  wet  linen 
dries  more  rapidly  when  flying  in  the  cold  wind,  than  when  hanging  quietly  in  the  waim 
sun.  The  driving  blast  which  accompanies  those  sudden  showers  that  vex  and  dr«:ich 
travelers  in  mountain  regions,  brings  an  almost  instant  remedy  when  the  shower  has 
passed.  Air  at  rest  will  take  up  only  a  limited  quantity  of  moisture,  and  is  speedily  satu- 
rated. But  air  in  motion  is  never  satisfied,  and  is  constantly  abstracting  moisture  from 
the  soiL  It  is  not  the  character  of  the  soil,  but  the  constant  and  unobstructed  motion  of 
the  air,  which  reduces  open  land  to  barrenness. 

"  A  proper  understanding  of  the  influence  which  trees  and  forests  have  upon  the  fer- 
tility of  a  country,  by  controling  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  its  surface,  is  of  great 
practical  importance.  It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  every  one  who  journeys  in  Syria  or 
Greece,  that  the  sacred  and  classic  streams  should  be  of  such  mean  dimensions.  The 
circumstance,  however,  finds  an  explanation  in  the  fact,  that  the  hills  of  these  conntries 
have  been  almost  entirely  deprived  of  their  forests.  And  the  like  cause  will  everywhere 
produce  the  like  effect  In  an  open  country,  the  absolute  quantity  of  water  which  the 
rivers  discharge  is  not  only  less  than  in  a  wooded  country,  but  the  flow  Is  incomparably 
more  irregular  and  unequal.  It  has  been  especially  noticed  in  the  Western  States,  that 
since  the  country  has  been  extensively  cleared,  the  alternations  of  the  *  stage*  of  water 
in  the  rivers  liave  been  more  marked  and  violent.  In  New  England  the  effect  of  an  indis- 
criminate clearing  away  of  forests  has  been  practically  illustrated  by  the  constant  hin- 
derancc  of  mill-streams  from  drought  and  freshets.  Many  water-privileges  which,  half  a 
century  ago,  were  valuable  and  steady,  have  now  become  nearly  worthless.  The  dam 
which  was  conveniently  put  up  to  saw  an  adjoining  forest  into  profitable  plank,  now 
that  its  excellent  work  is  done,  will  drive  the  saw  in  the  summer  no  longer.  Many  of  tho 
larger  New  England  factories  have  been  compelled  to  introduce  steam-power  to  supply  a 
deficiency  in  the  volume  of  water,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  not  troublesome.  The  cut- 
ting away  of  forests  does  not  probably  diminish  the  quantity  of  rain  or  snow,  although 
some  authorities  maintain  that  this  is  the  fact ;  but  it  deprives  the  moisture  of  its  bene- 
ficent effect  upon  tho  earth,  by  causing  it  to  be  too  rapidly  abstracted — thus  producing 
I>ernicious  alternations  of  freshet  and  drought,  which  areas  fatal  to  the  health  of  the  soil, 
as  to  the  health  of  the  men  who  own  the  soil." 

'  QnsBTiONS. — ^Does  air  exist  without  vapor  f  What  is  understood  by  the  capacity  of  ab- 
sorption in  air  ? 
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A  Yolmne  of  air  at  32^  can  absorb  an  amount  of  moisture  equal  to  the  hmi- 
dred  and  sixtieth  part  of  its  own  weight,  and  for  every  27  additional  degrees 
of  heat,  the  quantity  of  water  it  can  absorb  at  32°  is  doubled.  Thus  a  body 
of  air  at  32°  F.  absorbs  the  160th  part  of  its  own  weight ;  at  59°  F.,  the  80th ; 
at  86°  F.,  the  40th ;  at  113°  F.,  the  20th  part  of  its  own  weight  in  moistura 
It  follows  from  this  that  while  the  temperature  of  the  air  advances  in  an 
arithmetical  series,  its  capacity  for  moisture  is  accelerated  in  a  geometrical 


Air  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  moisture  when  it  con- 
tains as  much  of  the  vapor  of  water  as  it  ^is  capable  of 
holding  with  a  given  temperature. 

■  142.  Hy-grom'e4ers. — Instruments  designed  for  meas- 
uring the  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  the  atmos- 
phere, are  called  Hygrometers.* 

Many  organic  bodies  have  the  property  of  absorbing  vapor,  and  thus  in- 
creasing their  dimensiona  Among  such  may  be  mentioned  hair,  wood,  whale- 
bone, ivory,  etc.  Any  of  these  connected  with  a  mechanical  arrangement  by 
which  the  change  in  volume  might  be  registered,  would  furnish  a  hygrome- 
ter. The  thin,  transparent  shavings  of  whalebone,  which  by  bending  and 
rolling  up  when  placed  upon  the  warm  hand,  constitute  the  piQ^  39^ 
so-called  sensitive  figures,  are  illustrations  of  this  prin- 
ciple. 

If  we  fix  against  a  wall  a  long  piece  of  catgut,  and  hang 
a  weight  to  the  end  of  it,  it  will  be  observed,  as  the  air 
becomes  moist  or  dry,  to  alter  in  length ;  and  by  marking 
a  scale  the  two  extremities  of  which  are  determined  by  ob- 
servation when  the  air  is  very  dry,  and  when  it  is  saturated 
with  moisture,  It  will  be  found  easy  to  measure  the  varia- 
tions. 

143.  Hair  Hygrometer. — An  instrument  called 
the  "  Hair  Hygrometer,"  is  constructed  upon  this  principle. 
It  consists  of  a  human  hair,  fastened  at  one  extremity  to  a 
screw  (see  Fig.  39),  and  at  the  other  passing  over  a  pulley, 
being  strained  tight  by  a  silk  thread  and  weight,  also  at- 
tached to  the  pulley.  To  the  axis  of  the  pulley  an  index 
is  attached,  which  passes  over  a  graduated  scale,  so  that  as 
the  pulley  turns,  through  the  shortening  or  lengthening  of 
the  hair,  the  index  Aioves.  When  the  instrument  is  in  a 
damp  atmosphere,  the  hair  absorbs  a  considerable  amount  j 
of  vapor,  and  is  thus  made  longer,  while  in  dry  air  it  be-  ' 

•  Hygrometer,  from  the  Greek  words  vypoi  (moist)  and  picrpov  (measure). 


QuxsnoKS. — ^When  is  air  said  to  be  saturated  trith  moisture  t    What  are  hygrometers  J 
E^lain  the  hair  hygrometer  «nd  its  principle  of  construction  ? 
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comes  shorter;  so  that  the  mdez  is  of  coarse  turned  alternately  from  one  side 
to  the  other. 

The  instrament  is  graduated  bj  first  placing  it  in  tdr  artificiallj  made  as 
dry  as  possible,  and  the  point  on  the  scale  at  which  the  index  stops  under 
these  circumstances,  is  the  point  of  greatest  dryness,  and  is  marked  0.  The 
hygrometer  is  then  placed  in  a  confined  space  of  air,  which  is  c(»npletely 
saturated  with  vapor,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  index  moves  to  the ' 
other  end  of  the  scale:  this  pomt,  which  is  that  of  greatest  moisture,  is* 
marked  100.  The  intervening  space  is  then  divided  into  100  equal  parts, 
which  indicate  different  degrees  of  moisture. 

Fig.  40.     '  ^^^  DaniePs   Hygrometer.  —  Another 

form  of  hygrometer,  known  as  "  Daniel's  Hygrom-" 
eter,"  determines  the  moisture  in  the  air  by  indicat- 
ing the  dew  point,  or  the  temperature  at  which 
moisture  is  deposited  from  the  air.  It  consists  of  a 
bent  tube  of  glass,  Fig.  40,  at  the  extremities  of 
which  two  bulbs,  a  and  5,  are  blown.  The  bulb  b 
is  made  of  black  glass,  and  contains  a  little  ether,, 
into  which  dips  the  ball  of  a  small  and  delicate 
thermometer,  contained  in  tlie  cavity  of  the  tube. 
The  whole  instrument  contains  only  the  vapor  of 
ether,  the  air  having  been  removed.  The  bulb  a  is 
covered  over  with  a  piece  of  muslin.  The  support 
of  the  tube  sustains  another  thermometer,  by  which 
we  can  observe  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Whea 
an  observation  is  to  be  made  with  this  instrument, 
a  little  ether  is  poured  on  the  muslin  of  the  bulb  a;  this  evaporates  rapidly, 
and  by  so  doing  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  other  bulb,  b.  As  soon  as 
this  has  cooled  sufficiently  to  condense  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  dew 
will  be  observed  to  collect  upon  it,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  depo^- 
tion  takes  place  is  determined  by  observing  the  thermometer  included  in  the 
tube.  If  the  air  is  very  moist,  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  bulb  b  but  very  little 
before  dew  is  deposited  upon  it;  if,  however,  the  air  is  very  dry,  the  cooling 
must  be  carried  to  a  corresponding  lower  degree.  If  the  air  is  perfectly 
saturated,  the  slightest  depression  of  temperature  will  cause  its  moisture  to 
precipitate.  .  Knowing,  therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point,  we  are 
enabled  by  tables  calculated  for  the  purpose,  to  determine  the  proportional 
amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the  atmosphere. 

145.  CoBditlons  of  Ebullition.— Diifferent  liquids  boil 
at  different  temperatures,  but  the  boiling  point  of  the 
same  liquid  is  always  the  same  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  boiling  temperature,  therefore,  constitutes 
a  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  liquid,  and  in  practical 


QiJMTio]ra.^De0Gril>e  DftnleTs  hygrometer.    tLow  dees  tbe  boUing  point  of  Uqulda  mry  f 
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chemistry  often  affords  a  ready  method  of  detecting  a  dif* 
fereDce  in  the  chemical  composition  of  similar  liquids. 

Thus  water^  under  ordinary  circumstances^  begins  to 
boil  when  it  is  heated  up  to  212**  F. ;  alcohol  at  178° ; 
ether  at  96'' ;  syrup  at  221°  ;  linseed  oil  at  640°. 

146.  Salinometer . — ^Water  oontainiDg  anj  dissolved  matter  boils  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  when  pure — the  boiling  point  on  the  thermometric 
scale  rising  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  matter  dissolved  in  the  water  in- 
creases. Advant£^e  is  taken  of  this  principle  in  the  construction  of  an  instru- 
ment known  as  the  '^Salinometer,"  which  is  especiaUj  used  by  salt-boilers 
for  indicating  the  quantity  of  salt  held  in  solution  m  the  water  of  the  boilers. 
It  simply  consists  of  a  delicate  thermometer  arranged  in  connection  with  the 
interior  of  the  boOer,  and  by  means  of  a  pr<^rly  graduated  scale,  the 
percentage  of  salt  held  in  the  water  is  indicated  by  the  boiling  point  of  the 
water. 

147.  Inflnence  ofAtmosphericPresBiire  onBoilin  g.^- 
liquids,  in  general,  being  boiled  in  open  vessels,  are  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  tendency  of  this  pressure  is  to  prevent  and  retard 
the  particles  of  water  from  expanding  to  a  sufiScient  extent  to  form  steam.. 
Hence,  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  varies,  as  it  does  at  different  times 
aDd  places,  or  if  it  be  increased  or  diminished  by  artificial  means^  the  boilmg 
point  of  a  liquid  will  undergo  a  corresponding  change. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  fifteen 
poonds  upon  each  square  inch  of  surface.  It  varies  occasionally  at  the  same 
place  sufficiently  to  affect  the  boiling  point  to  the  extent  of  4^  degrees. 

148.  Measurement  of  Altitudes . — ^As  we  ascend  into  the  at- 
mosphere the  pressure  is  diminished,  because  there  is  less  of  it  above  tis ; 
it  therefore  follows^  that  water  at  different  heights  in  the  atmosphere  will  boil 
at  different  temperatures,  and  it  has  been  found  by  observation,  that  an  ele- 
yation  of  550  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea  causes  a  difference  of  one  de- 
gree in  its  boiling  pomt.  Hence  the  boiling  pomt  of  water  becomes  an  m- 
dication  of  the  height  of  any  station  above  the  sea-level,  or  in  other  words, 
an  indication  of  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  thus  by  means  of  a  kettle  of 
boilmg  water  and  a  thermometer,  the  height  of  the  summit  of  any  mountain 
maybe  asoertained  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy.  If  the  water  boils  at 
ill®  by  the  thermometer,  the  height  of  the  place  is  550  feet ;  if  at  210<>,  the, 
height  is  1100  feet,  and  so  on,  it  being  only  necessary  to  multiply  550  by  the 
nnmber  of  degrees  on  the  thermometer  between  the  actual  boiling  point  and 
212^,  to  ascertain  the  elevation.  In  the  city  of  Quito,  in  South  America^ 
water  boils  at  194^  2'^  F. ;  its  height  above  the  sea-level,  is^  therefore,  9,541 
feet 

As  we  descend  into  mmes,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  increased,  there 

QoxmoKB.— What  influenee  has  the  presanre  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  bofling 
P^t?   How  may  the  height  of  moantaini  be  determined  by  the  boSUog  point  tf  water  T  . 
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being  more  of  it  above  us  than  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Water,  therefore^ 
must  bo  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  before  it  will  boil,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  a  descent  of  560  feet,  as  before,  makes  a  difiference  of  one  degree. 

Boiling  water  is,  consequently,  not  equally  hot  at  all  places  upon  the  earth, 
and,  therefore,  not  every  where  alike  applicable  for  domestic  purposes.  Thus 
at  Quito  and  at  the  hospital  of  St  Bernard,  in  Switzerland,  great  di£5culty 
is  experienced  in  cookmg  eggs  by  boiling. 

In  a  like  manner,  if  by  artificial  means  we  increase  or  diminish  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  sur&ce  of  a  liquid,  we  change  its  boiling  point 
If  water  be  heated  m  a  vacuum,  ebullition  will  conmienoe  at  a  point  140^ 
lower  than  in  the  open  air  If  a  vessel  of  ether  be  placed  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  removed  from  its  surface,  the 
vapor  rises  so  abundantly  that  ebullition  is  produced  without  any  increase  of 
temperature. 

149.  Puise-Olass . — This  principle  is  illustrated  by  a  simple  instrument 

p^Q  ^jL  called  the  pulse-glass,  Fig.  41,  which 

.^^-^  '     '    /•9^""^4^  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  c,  with  bulbs,  a 

^1^^  iMJ^gj^M  and  5,  blown  upon  each  extremity;  the 

^^^  ^  ^^^^^t*  whole  is  then  filled  with  spirits  of  wine 

^■■■i""""""""ii^i^  and  its  vapor,  and  hermetically  sealed. 

The  pressure  of  the  air  being  thus  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
the  heat  of  the  hand  upon  either  bulb  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  violent  ebul- 
lition. 

150.  Culinary  Paradox . — ^The  fact  that  water  boils  at  a  reduced 
temperature  under  diminished  pressure,  is  illustrated  by  an  experiment  known 
as  the  culinary  paradox.     A  glass  flask,  containing  boiling  water  is  closed 

Fia.  42  tightly  with  a  cork,  and  then  inverted,  as  in  Fig.  42,  The 
boiling  will  instantly  cease,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  which  is  formed,  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  If 
we  now  pour  cold  water  upon  the  outside  of  the  flask,  the 
steam  within  is  condensed,  and  a  partial  vacuimi  produced, 
which  causes  the  boiling  to  recommence  with  great  energy. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  pouring  hot  water  upon  the  outside 
of  the  flask,  the  steam  and  consequent  pressure  within  is  re- 
newed, and  the  boiling  ceases. 

A  proof  also  that  steam  in  escaping  from  boiling  water  is 
obliged  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  ob- 
*  t^ned  by  repeating  the  last  experiment  with  a  tin  canister 
instead  of  a  globular  glass  flask.  On  corking  up  the  canister  and  pouriog 
cold  water  over  it,  the  steam  within  is  suddenly  condensed,  a  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  canister  is  instantly  crushed  in  by  the  pressure  of  the  exter- 
nal air. 


Questions. — How  may  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  be  elevated  or  depressed  by  artificial 
means?  Wbat  is  the  pulse-glass ?  What  is  the  culinary  paradox?  What  experimsnt 
proves  that  stsam  in  escaping  is  obliged  to  oTorcome  the  pressure  of  the  atmo^here  f 
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15L  Sugar  Boilingi — Several  beaiitiftd  applicatioiui  in  the  axis  have 
been  made  of  the  principle  that  liquida  boil  at  a  lower  temperature  when 
freed  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  than  in  the  open  air. 

In  the  refining  of  sugar,  if  the  sjmip  is  boiled  in  the  open  air,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  boiling  point  is  so  high  that  portions  of  the  sugar  become  decom- 
posed by  the  excess  of  heat,  and  lost  or  injured ;  the  syrup  is  therefore  boiled 
in  doee  vessels  from  which  the  air  has  been  provionsl j  exhausted,  and  in  this 
TTay  the  water  of  the  syrup  may  be  evaporated  at  a  temperature  so  low  03  to 
prevent  all  injury  from  heat 

152.  Influence  of  Adhesion  on  the  Boiling  Point 

Adhesion  of  the  fluid  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel  that  contains  it^  has  a  marked 
effect  in  raising  the  boiling  point.  Water  boils  somewhat  more  readily  in  a 
metallic  vessel  than  in  one  of  glassL  If  the  interior  of  a  vessel  be  varnished 
with  shell-lac,  the  boiling  wiU  not  often  occur  until  a  temperature  of  221**  F. 
is  reached,  and  then  it  will  take  place  in  bursts,  the  temperature  at  each  evo- 
lation  of  vapor  &Iling  to  212^  F.  Boiling  can  be  made  to  take  place  steadily 
at  212°  in  any  variety  of  vessel,  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  irregular  sub- 
stuaces,  as  little  fragments  of  wire,  a  f3  w  pieces  of  charcoal,  etc.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  in  a  mass  of  boiling  liquid,  the  formation  of  vapor  takes  place 
principally  at  the  edges  of  the  solid  substances  with  which  it  may  be  in  con- 
tact; and  the  introduction  and  presence  of  irregular  fiurlaces  thus  facilitate 
its  formation. 

153.  Infloence  of  Air  on  the  Boiling  Point. ^Recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  presence  of  air  in  solution  singularly  as- 
€ists  the  evolution  of  vapor.  Air  dissolved  in  water  acquires,  through  tho 
agency  of  heat^  a  great  degree  oi  elasticity,  and  minute  bubbles  of  it  are  in 
consequence  thrown  off  in  the  interior  of  a  boiling  liquid,  especially  where  it 
is  in  contact  with  a  rough  surface ;  into  these  bubbles  the  steam  escapes  and 
rises.  "Water  when  boiled  for  a  long  time  is  nearly  deprived  of  air ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  temperature  has  been  observed  to  rise  even  as  high  as  260°, 
or  48°  above  the  boiling  pointy  in  an  open  glass  vessel,  which  was  then  shat^ 
tered  with  a  loud  report  by  a  sudden  explosive  burst  of  vapor.  In  this  case, 
the  force  of  cohesion  retains  tho  partides  of  liquid  throughout  tho  mass  in 
contact  with  each  other,  in  a  species  of  unstable  equilibrium ;  and  when  this 
equilibrium  is  overturned  at  any  one  point,  the  repulsive  power  of  the  excess 
of  heat  stored  up  in  the  mass,  suddenly  exerts  itself  and  the  explosion  is  the 
result  of  the  instantaneous  conversion  of  the  liquid  into  vapor. 

The  same  result  takes  place  when  ice,  free  from  air,  is  melted  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere,  as  under  oil.  The  temperature  of  the  liquid  formed 
gradually  rises  to  about  260°  F.,  when,  instead  of  boiling,  it  explodes. 

If  a  single  drop  of  water  containing  air,  be  allowed  to  £eJ1  into  a  mass  of 

Qvzsnoirs. — ^Wliat  practical  application  of  these  principles  has  been  made  in  the  arts  ? 
What  influence  does  adheedon  have  upon  the  boiling  point?  How  may  liquids  be  made 
to  boil  steadily?  What  «ffeet  has  air  dissolyed  in  vater  upon  the  evolution  of  vapor? 
What  carious  experiments  illuBtrate  this?  Wliat  takes  pUce  vhen  ice  free  from  air  ia 
heated  oat  of  contact  wi^  air  t 
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water  freo  fipom  air,  which  has  been  heated  to  a  temperature  of  260*^  or  260*  F, 
the  whole  volume  instantly  becomes  agitated  in  a  singular  manner,  and  an  ex- 
plosion generally  occurs. 

154.  Spheroidal  State . — ^Whea  a  drop  of  water  ialla  upon  a  but* 
iace  highly  heated,  as  of  metal,  it  will  be  observed  to  roll  along  the  suriaoe 
without  adhering,  or  immediately  passing  into  vapor.  The  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  the  drop  of  water  does  not  in  reality  touch  the  heated  surface,  but 
is  buoyed  np  and  supported  on  a  layer  of  vapor  which  intervenes  between 
the  bottom  of  the  drop  and  the  hot  surface.  This  vapor  is  produced  by  the 
heat  which  is  radiated  irom  the  hot  substance,  before  the  liquid  can  come  in 
contact  with  it,  and  being  constantly  renewed,  continues  to  support  the  drop* 
The  drop  generally  rolls  because  the  current  of  air  which  is  always  passing 
over  a  heated  surface  drives  it  forward.  The  drop  evaporates  dowly.  because 
the  layer  of  vapor  between  the  hot  sur&co  and  the  liquid  prevents  the  rapid 
transmission  of  heat.  The  liquid  resting  upon  a  cusdiion  of  steam  oontinnally 
evolved  irom  its  lower  surface  by  heaty  assumes  a  rounded,  or  globular  shape^ 
as  the  result  of  the  gravity  of  its  particles  toward  its  own  center. 

The  designation  which  has  been  given  to  the  condition  which  water  and 
other  liquids  assume  when  brought  in  contact  with  very  hot  surfaces,  is  that 
of  the  '*  spheroidal  state.'' 

If  the  surface  upon  which  the  liquid  rests  is  cooled  down  to  such  an  ex* 
tent  that  vapor  is  not  generated  rapidly,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  support 
the  drop,  it  will  come  in  contact  with  the  surface,  and  heat  bemg  communni- 
cated  by  conduction,  will  transform  it  instantly  into  steam. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  practice  adopted  by  laundresses  of  touching- 
a  flat-iron  with  moisture  to  ascortain  whether  the  surface  is  sufficiently  hot« 
If  the  temperature  of  the  iron  is  not  elevated  sufficiently,  the  moisture  wets 
the  surface,  and  is  evaporated  ^  but  at  a  higher  degree  of  temperature,  th» 
moisture  is  repelled. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  spheroidal  condition  of  water  furnishes  an  explana- 
tion of  the  feats  often  performed  by  jugglers,  of  plunging  the  hands  with  im- 
punity into  molten  lead,  or  iron.  The  hand  is  moistened,  and  when  passed 
into  the  hquid  metal  the  moisture  is  vaporized,  and  interposes  between  the 
metal  and  the  skin  a  sheath  of  vapor.  In  its  conversion  into  vapor,  the 
moisture  absorbs  heat,  and  thus  still  further  protects  the  skin. 

The  bulb  of  a  thermometer  plunged  into  liquids  while  in  the  spheroidal 
state,  indicates  temperatures  considerably  below  the  ordinary  boiling  point. 
Thus  water  in  a  spheroidal  state  has  a  temperature  of  205° ;  alcohol,  16T°  ; 
other,  930 ;  sulphurous  acid,  13<^.  When  distilled  water  is  allowed  to  fiUl 
drop  by  drop  into  sulphurous  acid  in  the  spheroidal  state,  the  water  is  in- 
stantly congealed  into  a  spongy  mass  of  ice,  even  when  the  containing  vessel 
i3  red  hot. 


QxruTioNs.— What  takes  place  when  a  drop  of -rater  falli  upon  a  highly  heated  rarfaoef 
What  is  meant  by  the  q>heroidal  state  f  Why  can  the  hand  be  safely  plooged  into  molten 
Iron  f   What  is  the  temperature  of  Uqnids  In  the  spheroidal  state  f 
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Fig.  43. 


155.  Distillation,  or  Solilimation,  is  a  process  by  which 
one  body  is  separated  from  another  in  close  vessels,  by 
means  of  heat,  in  cases  where  one  of  the  bodies  assumes 
the  form  of  vapor  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  other ; 
this  first  rises  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  is  received  and 
condensed  in  a  separate  vessel.  The  operation  is  termed 
Distillation,  when  the  vapor  formed  condenses  into  a 
liquid,  and  Sublimation  when  it  condenses  into  a  solid. 
The  product  in  the  first  instance  is  called  a  distillate,  and 
in  the  second  a  svhlimcUe. 

When  the  product  of  one  distillatioTi  is  subjected  to  further  distQlationa, 
m  order  to  free  it  to  a  still  greater  extent  from  less  volatile  subetanees,  the 
operation  is  called  rect^icaUan, 

By  this  means  very  volatile  bodies  can  be  easOy  separated  from  less  vola- 
tile ones;  as  brandy  and 
alcohol  from  the  less  vola* 
tile  water  which  may  be 
mixed  with  them.  Water 
of  extreme  purity  can  also 
be  obtained  by  distillation, 
because  the  non-volatile 
and  earthy  substances  con- 
tained in  all  spring  waters 
do  not  ascend  with  the  va- 
por^  but  reouun  behind  in 
the  vesseL 

Distillation  upon  a  small  scale  is  efifected  by  means  of  a  peculiar-shaped  ves- 
sel, called  a  retort,  Fig.  43,  which  is  half  fiUed  with  a  volatile  liquid  and 
heated ;  the  steam,  as  it  forms,  passes  Fia.  44. 

through  the  neck  of  the  retort  into  a  glass 
receiver  set  into  a  vessel  filled  with  cold 
water,  and  is  then  condensed. 

When  the  operation  of  distillation  is 
conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  a  largo 
vessel  called  a  "  stiffs  is  used,  and,  for 
condensing  the  vapor,  vats  are  con- 
8tracted,  holding  serpentine  pipes,  called 
"worms,"  which  present  a  greater  con- 
densing surfice  than  if  they  had  passed 
directly  through  the  vat  To  keep  the 
coil  of  pipe  cool,  the  vats  are  kept  filled 

Quwnous.— What  is  distillation,  or  Bubliirialion  f  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
distillate  and  a  sablimate  ?    What  is  rectification  ?    How  is  distillation  effected  f 
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with  cold  water.  In  Fig.  44,  a  is  ^  famace,  in  which  is  fixed  a  copper  ves- 
sel, or  still,  to  contain  the  hquid.  Heat  being  applied,  the  steam  rises  in  the 
head,  b,  and  passes  through  the  worm,  d,  which  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
the  refrigerator.  The  vapor  thus  generated  is  condensed  in  its  passage,  and 
passes  out  as  a  liquid  by  the  external  pipe  into  a  receiver. 

156.  Drying  and  Distillation . — ^The  diflference  between  dryuig 
by  heat  and  distillation  is,  that  in  one-  case,  the  substance  vaporized,  being  of 
ho  use,  is  allowed  to  escape  or  become  dissipated  in  the  atmosphene ;  while 
in  the  other,  being  the  valuable  part,  it  is  caught  and  condensed  into  tho 
liquid  form.  The  vapor  arising  from  damp  linen,  if  caught  and  condensed 
would  be  distilled  water ;  the  vapor  given  out  by  bread  while  baking,  would, 
if  collected,  be  a  spirit  like  that  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  grain. 

157.  latent  Heat. — When  a  solid  is  converted  into  a 
liquid,  or  a  liquid  into  a  vapor  or  gas,  heat  in  large  quan- 
tity disappears,  and  ceases  for  the  time  to  affect  the  ther- 
mometer. It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  lost,  but  remains 
incorporated  with  the  substance  of  the  liquid,  or  the  gas, 
in  an  insensible  condition.  Heat  thus  disappearing,  is 
termed  Latent,  or  Insensible  Heat. 

For  example,  if  a  thermometer  be  applied  to  a  mass  of  snow,  or  ice  just 
upon  the  point  of  melting,  it  will  be  found  to  stand  at  32°  P.  If  the  ioe  be 
placed  in  a  vessel  over  a  Hre,  and  the  temperature  tested  at  the  moment  it 
has  entirely  melted,  the  water  produced  will  have  only  the  temperature  of 
B2?;  tho  same  as  that  of  the  original  ice.  Heat,  however,  during  the  whole 
process  of  melting,  has  been  passing  rapidly  into  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and 
if  a  quantity  of  mercury,  or  a  solid  of  the  same  size,  had  been  exposed  to 
the  same  amount  of  heat,  it  would  have  constantly  increased  in  temperature. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  conversion  of  ice,  a  solid,  into  water,  a  liquid, 
has  been  attended  with  a  disappearance  of  heat 

Again,  if  a  pound  of  water  at  212°  F.  be  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water 
at  33°  F.,  we  shall  obtain  two  pounds  of  water  at  122°,  a  temperature  ex- 
actly intermediate  between  the  temperature  of  the  two.  If,  however,  a 
pound  of  ice  at  32°,  is  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  212°,  we  shall  ob- 
tain two  pounds  of  water,  of  which  the  temperature  is  only  61°.  In  this 
case  the  water  has  lost  161°,  while  the  ice  has  apparently  gained  but  19°  ; 
BO  that  142°  have  disappeared,  or  become  latent.  Thus,  in  order  to  convert 
a  pound  of  ice  at  32°  F.  into  water  at  33°,  as  much  heat  is  required  as  would 
be  sufficient  to  raise  142  pounds  of  water  from  32°  to  33°  F.  Water,  there- 
fore, may  be  regarded  as  ice  in  combination  with  a  certain  quantity  of  heat 


QT7TOTiONS.~What  is  the  difference  between  drying  by  heat  and  distillation  ?  What 
remarkable  circumstance  characterizes  the  phenomena  of  liquefaction  and  vaporization  ? 
Explain  what  is  meant  bj  latent  heat  f  What  experiments  prove  that  liquefftetion  occa- 
sions a  disappearance  of  heat  ? 
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158.  Heat  required  to  Melt  Icer—Some  idea  of  the  quantitf 
of  beat  that  is  reqaired  to  convert  ice  into  water,  without  any  apparent  rise 
in  temperature,  may  be  formed  from  the  &ct  that  the  simple  oonverEion  of  a 
cube  of  ioe,  three  feet  on  the  side,  into  water  at  32<^,  would  absorb  the 
whole  amount  of  heat  emitted  during  the  combustion  of  a  bushel  of  coaL 

159.  Disappearance  of  Heat  in  Vaporization . — ^In  the 
conversion  of  a  liquid  into  gas  or  vapor,  heat  disappears  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  the  conversion  of  a  sohd  into  a  liquid. 

The  absorption  of  heat  by  vaporization,  may  be  easily  rendered  perceptible 
to  the  feelings  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  some  liquid  which  readfly  evapo- 
rates, such'  as  ether,  alcohol,  etc.,  upon  the  hand.  A  sensation  of  cold  is 
immediately  experienced,  because  the  hand  is  deprived  of  heat,  which  is 
drawn  away  to  effect  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  On  the  same  principle, 
inflammataon  and  feverish  heat  in  the  head  may  be  allayed  by  bathing  tho 
temples  with  any  liquid  which  evaporates  easily,  as  Cologne  water,  alcohol, 
vinegar,  etc. 

A  vessel  containing  water  placed  over  a  source  of  heat  which  is  tolerably 
uniform  in  temperature,  receives  equal  accessions  of  heat  in  equal  times. 
The  water  at  first  rises  steadily  in  temperature,  and  at  212^  it  boils.  After 
this,  no  matter  how  much  the  heat  is  increased,  provided  the  steam  be  al- 
bwed  to  escape  freely,  it  becomes  no  hotter ;  all  the  heat  which  is  added 
saving  only  to  convert  the  water  at  212^  into  steam  or  vapor. 

This  fact  is  of  considerable  importance  in  domestic  economy,  and  attention 
to  it  will  save  much  fuel  in  culinary  operations.  Soups,  etc.,  made  to  boil  in 
a  gentle  way  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat,  are  just  as  hot  as  when 
they  are  made  to  boil  over  a  strong  fire  with  the  greatest  violence.  "When  a 
liquid  is  once  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  the  fire  may  be  reduced,  as  a 
oomparatively  small  quantity  of  heat  will  be  then  sufficient  to  maintain  it 
there. 

160.  Latent  Heat  of  Steam . — ^If  we  immerse  a  thermometer  in 
boiling  water,  it  stands  at  212^  ,*  if  we  place  it  in  steam  immediately  above  it, 
it  indicates  the  same  temperature.  The  question  then  arises,  what  becomes 
of  all  the  heat  which  is  communicated  to  the  water,  since  it  is  neither  indi- 
cated by  the  water  nor  by  the  steam  formed  from  it  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
it  enters  into  the  water  and  converts  it  into  steam,  without  raising  its  tem- 
perature. The  proof  that  steam  contains  more  heat  than  boiling  water,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  &ct  that  if  we  mix  an  ounce  of  water  at  212^  with  five  and 
a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32°,  we  obtain  six  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at 
a  temperature  of  about  60° ;  but  if  we  mix  an  ounce  of  steam  at  212°  with 

Quvsnoirs. — What  is  the  comparative  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  ice  into 
vater?  To  what  extent  is  heat  rendered  latent  by  raporization  ?  What  experiments 
prore  that  heat  disappears  in  vaporization  ?  Do  liquids  acquire  additional  heat  after  at- 
tafaiing  a  boiling  temperature  f  What  practical  application  can  be  made  of  this  principle 
in  domestie  economy?  What  is  the  sensible  heat  of  steam?  What  is  its  latent  heat? 
Bow  may  steam  at  212°  F,  be  proved  to  contain  more  heat  than  water  at  the  same  tenu 
peratoret 
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five  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32<',  we  obtain  six  and  a  half  ounces  of 
water  at  212°.  The  steam,  from  which  the  increased  heat  is  all  derived, 
contains  as  much  more  heat  than  the  ounce  of  water  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, as  would  be  necessary  to  raise  six  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  from  the 
temperature  of  60°  to  212°,  or  six  and  a  half  times  as  much  heat  as  would 
be  requisite  to  raise  one  ounce  of  water  through  about  152°  of  temperature. 
This  quantity  of  heat  will,  therefore,  be  found  by  multiplying  152°  by  six 
and  a  hsM,  which  will  give  a  product  of  983° — ^the  excess  of  heat  contained 
in  an  ounce  of  steam  at  212°  over  that  contained  in  an  ounce  of  boiUng 
water  at  the  same  temperature. 

In  round  numbers,  therefore,  one  thousand  degrees  of  heat  are  absorbed 
in  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam,  and  this  constitutes  the  latent  heat 
of  steam. 

The  absorption  of  heat  in  the  process  by  which  liquids  are  converted  into 
vapor,  will  explain  why  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid  that  is  constantly  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire,  can  never  receive  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  would  de- 
stroy it  A  tin  kettle  containing  water  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
most  fierce  furnace,  and  remain  uninjured  ;  but  if  it  be  exposed,  without  con- 
taining water,  to  the  most  moderate  fire,  it  will  soon  be  destroyed.  The 
heat  which  the  fire  imparts  to  the  kettle  containing  water  is  immediately  ab- 
-801  bed  by  the  steam  into  which  the  water  is  converted.  So  long  as  water 
is  contained  in  the  vessel,  this  absorption  oi  heat  will  continue ;  but  if  any 
part  of  the  vessel  not  containing  water  be  exposed  to  the  fire,  the  metal 
will  be  fused,  and  the  vessel  destroyed. 

161.  Effects  Produced  by  the  Absorption  of  Heat. — 
In  the  conversion  of  solids  into  liquids,  and  of  liquids  into  gases  or  vapors, 
the  heat  which  disappears  is  the  agent  by  which  liquefaction  in  the  one  case, 
and  vaporization  in  the  other,  are  produced ;  in  other  words,  the  absorption 
of  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  change.  A 
liquid,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  a  solid  and  heat,  and 
a  vapor  as  a  compound  of  heat  and  the  liquid  from  which  it  was  formed. 

162.  Freeziflg  Mixtures.— The  absorption  of  heat  con- 
sequent on  the  conversion  of  solids  into  liquids,  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  arts  for  the  production  of  ar- 
tificial cold ;  and  the  compounds  of  different  substances 
which  are  made  for  this  purpose,  are  called  freezing  mix- 
tures. 

The  most  simple  freezing  mixture  is  snow  and  salt.  Salt  dissolved  in 
water  would  occasion  a  reduction  of  temperature,  but  when  the  chemical  re- 
lations of  two  solids  are  such,  that  both  by  mixing  are  rendered  liquid,  a  still 

QuKSTiOKS. — Why  does  a  kettle  containing  vater  remain  uninjured,  when  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  a  fire  ?  What  may  be  considered  as  the  true  constitution  of  liquids  and  ▼»• 
pors  ?  What  are  freezing  miztores  i  Why  does  a  mixture  of  anow^  and  salt  produce  a 
Idgh  degree  of  cold  i 
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greater  degree  of  cold  is  produced.  Such  a  relation  exists  between  salt  and 
gnow,  or  ice,  and  therefore  the  Jatter  substances  are  used  in  preference  to 
water.  When  the  two  are  mixed,  the  salt  causes  the  snow  to  melt  by  rea- 
son of  its  attraction  for  water,  and  the  water  formed  dissolves  the  salt:  so 
that  both  pass  from  the  sohd  to  the  liquid  condition.  If  the  operation  is  so 
conducted  that  no  heat  is  supplied  from  any  external  source^  it  fiaUows  that 
the  heat  absorbed  in  lique^tion  must  be  obtained  from  the  salt  and  snow 
which  comprise  the  mixture,  and  they  must  therefijre  suffer  a  depression  of 
temperature  proportional  to  the  heat  which  is  rendered  latent 

In  this  way  a  degree  of  cold  equal  to  40°  below  the  freezing  pomt  of  water 
may  be  obtained.  The  application  of  this  experiment  to  the  freezing  of 
ice-creams  is  £uniliar  to  all 

By  mixing  snow  and  sulphuric  acid  together  in  proper  proportions,  a  tesk- 
peratmre  of  from  YO®  to  90°  below  zero  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty. 

A  very  convenient  process  for  freezing  water  without  the  use  of  ice  is  to 
drench  finely-powdered  sulphate  of  soda  with  the  undiluted  hydrochlorio 
(muriatic)  add  of  the  shops.  In  this  way  a  veiy  low  temperature  may  bo 
readily  obtained.  The  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  made  becomes  cov- 
ered with  hoar  frosty  and  water  in  tubes  or  bottles  immersed  in  the  mixture^ 
is  speedily  frozen. 

163.  Greatest  Artificial  Cold. — ^The  most  intense  artificial  cold 
is,  however,  produced  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  highly  volatUe  liquids^  such 
as  result  from  the  condensation  and  lique&ction  of  certain  gases.  By  means 
of  a  mixture  of  liquid  nitrous  oxyd  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  placed  under  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump^  M.  Natterer  obtained  the  enormously  low 
temperature  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  below  zero. 

The  cold  produced  by  evaporation  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the 
newly-formed  vapor,  and  the  more  rapidly  evaporation  takes  place,  the  more 
rapidly  is  heat  abstracted  fi*om  the  evaporating  liquid  and  from  surrounding 


164.  Freezing  by  Evaporation — Ether  may  be  made  to  evapo- 
rate so  rapidly  as  to  freeze  water,  even  in  summer.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  filling  a  small  glass  tube  with  water,  and  surrounding  it  with  cotton,  or 
some  other  porous  substance,  soaked  in  ether.  If  a  current  of  air  be  then 
directed  upon  the  cotton  from  a  common  bellows,  the  ether  will  evaporate 
and  absorb  heat  so  rap- 
idly, as  to  convert  the  FXG.  45* 

water  into  ice  in  a  few  ^^ 

minutes. 

165.  The  Cry. 
oph'o-rus  . — ^An  in- 
strument known  as  the 

QuEsnoNB. — Bj  what  process  maj  water  be  froxen  in  sammer  without  the  aid  of  ice? 
What  is  the  most  intense  artificial  cold  produced  f  What  is  the  lowest  degree  of  tem- 
peratare  ever  obaerred  ?  To  what  is  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation  due  ?  How  may 
water  be  frozen  by  the  evaporation  of  ether  ?    Explidn  the  action  of  the  cxyophoma. 
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ciyophoros,  or  froBtrbearer^  strikingly  illiistiates  tbo  production  of  cold  by 
evaporatioo.  It  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs  connected  by  a  tube,  and  contain^ 
ing  a  portion  of  water,  as  represented  in  Fig.  45.  The  air  is  first  expelled 
from  the  instrument  by  boiling  the  water  inclosed,  and  allowing  the  steam 
to  escape  by  a  small  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  little  projecting  tube,  0. 
While  the  instrument  is  entirely  filled  with  steam,  the  point  e  is  fiised  by 
the  blow-pipe  flame,  and  the  opening  hermetically  closed.  In  experimentitig 
with  this  instrument,  the  water  is  all  poured  into  one  bulb,  and  the  other,  or 
empty  bulb,  \s  placed  in  a  basin  containing  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  Tho 
vapor  in  the  cooled  bulb  is  condensed,  but  its  place  is  immediately  supplied 
by  vapor  which  rises  into  the  dry  air  from  the  water  in  the  other  bulb.  A 
rapid  evaporation,  therefore,  takes  place  in  the  water-bulb,  and  condensation 
in  tho  empty  bulb,  until  by  reason  of  the  condensation  and  rapid  evaporation, 
the  water  in  tho  former  bulb  is  cooled  so  low  as  to  fireeze. 

Practical  Illustrations  — ^A  shower  of  rain  cools  the  air  in 
summer,  because  the  earth  and  the  air  both  part  with  their  heat  to  promoto 
evaporation.  In  a  like  manner,  the  sprinkling  of  a  hot  room  with  water  cools 
it 

The  danger  arising  from  wet  feet  and  clothes  is  owing  to  the  absorption  of 
heat  from  the  body  by  the  evaporation  from  the  surfaces  of  the  wet  materials ; 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  in  this  way  reduced  below  its  natural  standard, 
and  the  proper  circulation  of  the  blood  interrupted. 

The  evaporation  which  takes  place  continually  from  the  surface  of  tho 
skin  and  the  cells  of  the  lungs  of  animals,  is  a  powerfully  cooling  agency,  and 
a  protection  against  external  heat.  When  the  heat  of  the  body  is  increased 
by  exercise,  or  by  exposure  to  high  temperatures,  perspiration  and  evapora- 
tion take  place  rapidly.  Heat  is  thereby  absorbed  and  rendered  latent  in 
large  quantity,  and  a  healthy  temperature  of  the  system  maintained.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  persons  are  enabled  to  expose  themselves  for  a  time 
to  an  atmosphere  of  very  high  temperature  without  serious  inconvenience^ 
as  in  foundries,  boiler-rooms  of  steamers,  ovens  of  manufactories,  etc.  I^ 
however,  the  air  be  moist,  or  the  surface  of  the  skin  be  varnished,  so  as  to 
check  or  prevent  perspiration  and  evaporation,  the  heat  can  only  be  sus- 
tained for  a  few  momenta 

The  air  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  ice  and  snow  are  thawing, 
is  always  peculiarly  cold  and  chilly.  This  is  due  to  the  constant  absorption 
of  heat  from  the  air  by  the  ice  and  snow  in  their  transition  from  a  solid  to  a 
liquid  state. 

166.  Conyersion  of  Latent  into  Sensible  Heat.— When 
vapors  are  condensed  into  liquids,  and  liquids  are  changed 

QuEBTioxB. — How  does  a  shower  of  rain  cool  the  air  and  the  earth  in  summer  i  How- 
does  the  drainage  of  a  country  promote  its  warmth  ?  From  what  does  the  danger  of  wet 
clothes  and  feet  arise  ?  How  does  perspiration  and  eraporation  from  the  surface  of  the 
akin  equalize  the  temperature  of  the  body  ?  Why  is  the  air  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
.peculiarly  cold  and  chilly?  Under  what  circumstances  is  latent  conyerted  into  sensible 
heat? 
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into  solids,  the  latent  heat  contaiiied  in  them  is  set  free, 

or  made  sensible. 

If  water  be  taken  into  an  apartment  whose  temperature  is  several  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  allowed  to  congeal,  it  will  render  the  room  sen- 
sibly wanner.  It  is,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that  tubs  of 
water  are  allowed  to  freeze  in  cellars  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  cold. 

The  large  amount  of  heat  latent  in  water,  which  it  gives  forth  as  it  freezes^ 
furnishes  a  source  of  heat  of  the  greatest  value  in  mitigating  the  severity  of 
winter,  and  in  rendering  the  transitions  of  atmospheric  temperature,  from  heat 
to  cold  and  from  cold  to  hea^  uniform  and  gradual 

Id  the  colder  regions,  every  ton  of  water  converted  into  ice  gives  out  and 
diffuses  in  the  surrounding  region  as  much  heat  as  would  raise  a  ton  of  water 
from  32°  to  174^ ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  rise  of  temperature  takes 
place,  the  thawing  of  the  ice  absorbs  a  like  quantity  of  heat :  thus,  in  the  one 
case,  supplying  heat  to  the  atmosphere  when  the  temperature  falls ;  and,  in 
the  other  absorbing  heat  from  it  when  the  temperature  rises. 

In  the  winter,  the  weather  generally  moderates  on  the  &11  of  snow ;  snow 
is  frozen  water,  and  in  its  formation  heat  is  imparted  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
its  temperature  increased. 

Steam,  on  account  of  the  latent  heat  it  contains,  is  weU  adapted  for  the 
warming  of  buildings,  or  for  cooking.  In  passmg  through  a  Ime  of  pipes,  or 
through  meat  and  vegetables,  it  is  condensed,  and  imparts  to  the  adjoining 
Borfaces  nearly  lOOOo  of  the  latent  heat  which  it  contained  before  condensation. 

Steam  bums  much  more  severely  than  boiling  water,  for  the  reason  that 
the  heat  it  imparts  to  any  sur&ce  upon  which  it  is  condensed,  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  boiling  water. 

167.  Elastic  Force  of  Vapors.— All  vapors  are  elastic^ 
like  air. 

The  tendency  of  vapors  to  expand  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  unlimited  j  that  is  to  say,  the  smallest  quantity 
of  vapor  has  a  tendency  to  diffuse  itself  through  every 
part  of  a  vacuum,  be  its  size  what  it  may,  exercising  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  force  against  any  obstacle  which 
may  restrain  it. 

Recent  researches  of  M.  Babinet,  a  French  physicist,  seem  to  show,  that  all 
gases  and  vapors  entirely  lose  their  elasticity  when  reduced  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  tenuity,  and  that  no  gas  or  vapor,  formed  under  the  ordmary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  can  expand  suflBdently  to  fill  an  empty  space  20,000  times 
greater  than  the  original  volume  of  the  gas  or  vapor. 

QiTRSTioKS. — Ho^  does  the  freezing  of  water  tend  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  thesnr- 
Wanding  atmosphere  ?  Why  is  steam  well  adapted  for  the  warming  of  baildlngs  and 
for  cooking  ?  Why  does  steam  bnm  more  severely  than  water  of  the  same  temperature  I 
What  is  said  of  the  elasf  idty  of  vapors  ?    In  what  manner  d  3  vapors  tend  to  expand  f 

6* 
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The  force  with  which  a  vapor  expands  is  called  its  elastic 
force,  or  tension. 

The  elasticity  or  pressure  of  vapors  is  best  illustrated  in  the  case  of  steam, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  all  vapors. 

168.  Expansive  Force  of  Steam.— When  a  quantity  of  pure 
steam  is  confined  in  a  close  vessel,  its  elastic  force  will  exert  on  every  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  vessel  a  certain  pressure  directed  outward,  having  a 
tendency  to  bnrst  the  vessel 

When  steam  is  generated  in  an  open  vessel  its  elastic  force  must  be  equal 
to  the  elastic. force  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  otherwise  the  pressure  of 
the  air  would  prevent  it  from  forming  and  rising.  Steam,  therefore,  produced 
from  boiling  water  at  212<^  P.,  is  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  15  pounds 
Upon  every  square  mch  of  surfoce,  or  one  ton  on  every  square  foot,  a  force 
equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

If  water  be  boiled  under  a  diminished  pressure,  and  therefore  at  a  lower 
temperature,  the  steiam  which  is  produced  from  it  will  have  a  pressure  which 
is  diminished  in  an  equal  degree.  I^  on  the  contrary,  the  pressure  under 
winch  water  bwls  be  increased,  the  boiling  temperature  of  the  water  and  tho 
pressure  of  the  steam  formed  will  be  increased  in  a  like  proportion.  We  have^ 
tberolbre,  the  following  rule  •— 

Steam  raised  from  water,  boiling  under  any  given  pres- 
sure, has  an  elasticity  always  equal  to  the  pressure  under 
which  the  water  boils. 

Steam  of  a  high  elastic  force  can  only  be  made  in  dose  vessels,  or  boilers. 
The  water  in  a  steam-boiler,  in  the  first  instance,  boils  at  212^,  but  the  steam 
thus  generated  being  prevented  from  escaping,  presses  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  equally  as  on  the  surface  of  the  boiler,  and  therefore  the  boiling  point 
of  the  water  becomes  higher  and  higher ;  or  in  other  words,  the  water  has 
to  grow  constantly  hotter,  in  order  that  the  steam  may  form.  The  steam 
thus  formed  has  the  same  sensible  temperature  ^  the  water  which  produces 
it 

169.  Marcet's  Digester . — The  above  principles  are  experimentally 
proved  by  means  of  an  apparatus  known  as  Marcet's  Digester.  This  con- 
sists of  a  stout  globular  vessel  of  iron.  Fig.  46,  into  which  a  portion  of  men- 
cury  is  poured,  and  then  water  sufficient  to  half  fill  it  Into  the  top  of  the 
vessel  a  long  glass  tube,  &,  is  tightly  fitted,  open  at  both  ends,  and  dipping 
into  the  mercury.  This  tube  is  provided  with  a  scale  divided  into  inches. 
The  globular  vessel  has  also  two  other  openings,  into  one  of  which  a  stop- 

QuESTioMB— What  is  the  force  ^th  irhich  a  vapor  expands  termed  ?  In  vhat  mannef 
^rill  steam  confined  in  a  close  vessel  exert  a  pressure?  What  is  the  pressore  of  steam 
generated  in  the  open  air  ?  What  rule  governs  the  elasticity  of  steam  ?  What  arrange* 
menta  are  essential  to  the  production  of  steam  of  great  elastic  force  ?  What  relations  ex* 
Isl  betireen  the  temperature  of  steam  formed  under  pressure  and  the  vater  which  pro- 
daees  it?  Whit  is  Mar6et*«  digester  ?  What  prlaeiplM  may  he  experimentally  proved 
by  this  apparatoA? 
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cock,  <2,  18  screwed,  azid  into  the  other  a  thermom- 
eter, c,  having  its  bulb  within  the  globe.  Heat  is 
applied. to  the  vessel,  and  the  water  made  to  boil  So 
long  as  free  communication  with  the  atmosphere  is 
permitted  through  the  open  stop-cock  d^  the  tempera- 
ture of  ebuUition,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  c^ 
continues  steady  at  212^,  smd  the  steam  formed  exerts 
a  pressure  of  course  equal  to  one  atmosphere,  or  1 5  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch.  On  shutting  the  stop-cock,  and 
continuing  the  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  interior 
rises  above  212^.  The  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel  becomes  denser,  and  as  fredi  portions  continue 
to  rise  from  the  water,  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  increases,  and  this  in  turn  pressing  upon  the 
mercury,  fotx^es  it  to  ascend  in  the  tuba  Kow  the 
bdght  of  the  mercurial  cc^umn  expresses  the  elastic 
force  or  pressure  of  the  steam  produced  m  the  boiler 
at  any  particular  temperature  above  212^.  Thus  the 
weight  of  that  section  of  the  atmo^here  which  presses 
upon  the  mercury  in  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is 
equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  of 
30  inches ;  and  this  pressure  must  be  overcome  by  the  i 
steam  at  212^  before  it  can  commence  to  act  upon  the 
mercurial  guage  at  sM.  For  every  thirty  inches  after  this  that  the  mercury 
is  forced  up  into  the  tube  by  the  steam,  it  is  said  to  have  the  pressure,  or 
elastic  force  of  another  atmosphere.  Thus,  when  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
stands  at  30  inches,  the  steam  is  said  to  be  of  two  atmospheres ;  at  45  inches^ 
of  two  and  a  half;  at  60  inches,  of  three  atmospheres,  and  so  on.  The  boil- 
ing point  of  the  water,  also,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer,  increases  with  tho 
pressure  of  the  steam  upon  its  sur&ce.  When  the  mercury  stands  at  30 
inches,  or  when  the  pressure  on  the  water  is  equal  to  that  of  an  additional 
atmosphere,  the  thermometer  marks  a  temperature  of  249^ ;  at  60  mchea^ 
^730 ;  at  90  inches,  or  with  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  291®,  and  so  on. 
170.  Tables  of  the  Temperature  and  Pressure  of 
Steam  • — As  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the  pressure  of 
steam,  and  the  varying  temperature  at  which  water  boils  or  gives  off  steam 
under  pressure,  are  matters  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  steam- 
engine,  tho  French  government  many  years  ago  appointed  a  commission  of 
eminent  scientific  men  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  The  result  of  their 
labors  has  been  embodied  in  a  series  of  tables,  which  show  at  once  the  pres- 
sure of  steam  formed  in  contact  with  water  at  any  given  temperature,  or  con- 
versely, the  temperature  at  any  given  pressure.  It  was  thus  found  that  the 
temperature  of  steam  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  twenty  five  atmos- 


Quasnov.— Under  irbat  dronmttanoes  wen  the  relatioiu  betircen  tho  fttmperatiut«B4 
pTissore  of  Bieun  investigated? 
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pheres,  or  3*75  pounds  upon  each  square  inch  of  boiler  surface,  was  439^. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  producing  steam  of  this  pressure,  must  have 
been  consequently  the  same. 

171.  Determination  of  Steam-pressnre  in  Boilers. — 
The  application  of  these  principles  affords  a  ready  meliiod  of  determining  the 
pressure  at  any  moment  which  steam  exerts  upon  the  interior  of  a  bofler,  or 
upon  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine.  Thus^  if  a  thermometer  inserted  into  a 
steam-boiler  indicates  a  temperature  of  212^  F.,  we  know  that  the  steam  ex- 
erts a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  or  15  pounds  upon  a  square  indi ;  if  the 
thermometef  stands  at  249%  the  pressure  is  30  pounds-  at  273*^,  45  pounds; 
and  so  on. 

172.  Barometer  Gnage . — ^The  degree  of  pressure  which  steam  ex- 
erts upon  the  interior  of  the  boiler  ig,  however,  more  generally  determined  by 
the  height  to  whidi  a  column  of  mercury  is  elevated  and  sustained  by  such 
pressure.    The  instrument  employed  for  this  purpose  is  termed  a  "  steam"  or 

Fig,  4"^,  "barometer  guage."    It  consists  simply 

of  a  bent  tube,  A,  C,  D,  E,  Kg.  47,  fitted 
into  the  boiler  at  one  end,  and  open  to 
the  air  at  the  other.  The  lower  part  of 
the  bend  of  the  tube  contains  mercury, 
which,  when  the  pressure  of  steam  in 
the  boiler  is  equal  to  that  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  will  stand  at  the  same  level, 
ft  ^""^^v  H,  R,  in  both  legs  of  the  tube.    When 

yi^s  K    la  B.  i    "     *^®  pressure  of  the  steam  is  greater  than 

^^^  \^^  B       I  t^at  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mercury  i& 

depressed  in  the  leg  0  D,  and  elevated  in 
the  leg  D  E.  A  scale,  G,  is  attached  to 
the  long  arm  of  the  tube,  and  by  observ- 
ing the  difference  of  the  levels  of  the  mer- 
enry  in  ttic  two  tubes,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  may  be  calculated.  Thus, 
when  the  mercury  is  at  the  same  level  in  both  legs,  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  balances  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  therefore  15  pounds 
per  square  inch.  If  the  mercury  stands  30  inches  higher  in  the  long  arm 
of  the  tabe,  then  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  equal  to  that  of  two  atmos- 
pheres,^ or  is  30  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  so  on. 

173.  Varying  Conditions  of  Steam-pressure^— It  is  to  bo 
understood  that  the  relations  between  the  pressure  of  steam  and  its  tempera- 
ture which  have  been  pomted  out,  exist  only  when  the  steam  is  in  contact 
with  a  body  of  water  firom  which  fresh  steam  is  constantly  rising,  as  in  an 
ordinary  steam-boiler.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  elasticity,  or  expansivQ 
force  of  the  steam,  increases  rapidly  with  its  increase  in  temperature,  but  in 

QUBBnoNa. — "Bow  may  the  pressure  of  steam  upon  the  interior  of  a.  hoiler  be  detec- 
mined  by  means  of  the  thermometer?  What  is  a  barometer  guage?  Under  what  dr- 
cotmstances  do  the  relations  which  have  been  pointed  out  between  the  pressure  of  steani 
uditetemperatnre  exists    In  what  manner  does  steam  heated  opart  from  water  expand? 
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a  greater  degree  by  equal  additions  of  heat  at  high,  than  at  low  temperatorea. 
I^  however,  the  steam  is  heated  apart  from  water,  it  follows  the  law  that 
regulates  the  expansion  of  all  gaseous  bodies,  viz.,  that  equal  increments  of 
heat  expand  it  equally  at  all  temperatures — this  expansion  being  equal  to 
l-490th  of  its  volume  at  32<'  F.  for  every  additional  degree  of  heat  unparted  to 
it* 

174.  High-preKsnre  Steam.— Steam  generated  by  water 
boiling  at  a  very  high  temperature,  is  known  as  high* 
pressure  steam.  By  this  we  mean  steam  condensed,  not 
by  the  withdrawal  of  heat,  but  by  pressure,  just  as  high- 
pressure  air  is  merely  condensed  air.    To  obtain  double, 

*  Some  rery  carions  expeiiments  irbich  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  seem  to 
ihoir  that  steam  and  other  Tapora,  whoi  rat^ected  to  extraordinary  preanire,  do  not  eon« 
tinnc  to  expand  irith  additions  of  heat,  bat  actiialiy  contract.  The  first  information  which 
vas  obtained  in  relation  to  this  sabject  was  from  a  rery  dangerons  experiment  tried  many 
years  since  in  England.  A  measured  quantity  of  water  was  placed  in  a  boiler,  with  all 
the  safety-valra  most  carefully  dosed,  and  every  chanee  for  the  escape  of  steam  pre- 
vented. The  fire  waji  now  got  up,  and  for  some  time  the  steam-gnage,  as  usual,  indicated 
a  regularly  increasing  pressure.  At  length,  however,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  pressure 
was  seen  slowly  but  gpradnally  to  diminish,  «id  although  the  boiler-plates  became  nearly 
red-hot,  this  remarkable  phenomenon  continued,  and  when  the  boiler  had  cooled,  it  was 
found  that  no  water  had  escaped. 

The  eqiwriment  was  afterward  repeated  by  I>c  la  Tour,  a  French  chemist,  !a  a  dlfl^rent 
manner  with  similar  results.  He  partially  filled  some  rery  strong  glass  tubes  with  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  some  other  liquids,  furnished  them  with  guages,  and  hermetically 
sealed  them.  The  tubes  were  then  gradually  exposed  to  heat,  until  the  contained  liquids 
vaporized,  and  as  true  steam  became  transparent,  or  invisible.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  law  "  that  the  elasticity  or  expansive  force  of  vapors  augments  with  every  ad- 
ditional increase  of  temperature,'*  was  not  found  to  bold  good,  and  the  following  results 
wwe  obtained : 

An  Uie  liquids,  by  reason  of  the  enormous  pressure  which  the  vapor  gradually  formed 
from  them  exerted  upon  their  surfaces,  required  to  be  elevated  to  a  high  degree  of  tem- 
perature before  complete  vaporization  took  place.  Ether,  which  passes  into  vapor  in  the 
open  air  at  a  temperature  of  96^  F.,  only  became  vapor  at  SSS^",  in  a  space  equal  to 
double  its  original  bulk  I  At  this  temperature  its  vapor  should,  according  to  the  recog- 
nized law  of  expansion,  have  exerted  a  pressure  of  203  atmospheres,  or  more  than  8,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  *  it,  however,  exerted  a  pressure  of  only  87  atmospheres,  or  665 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Alcohol,  which  occupied  2-8ths  the  capacity  of  its  tube,  gradu- 
ally expanded  to  double  its  volume,  and  then  suddenly  disappeared  in  vapor,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  404^  F.  ;  its  calculated  pressure  was  3,600  pounds  per  square  inch :  its  real 
pressure  was  only  1,700  pounds.  Water  was  found  to  become  vapor  in  a  space  equal  to 
about  four  times  its  original  bulk,  at  a  temperature  of  about  773'.  At  this  temperature 
Its  solvent  power  was  so  greatly  increased,  that  it  acted  most  powerfully  upon  the  glass 
and  broke  it,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  water  to  diminish 
its  action.  As  the  vapors  in  the  tubes  cooled,  a  point  was  observed  at  which  a  sort  of 
dond  filled  the  tube,  and  in  a  few  moments  after,  the  liquid  suddenly  re-appeared. 

In  explanation  of  the  diminished  pressure  which  vapors  of  high  temperature  exert  un- 
der the  above-mentioned  conditions,  it  has  been  suggested  that  their  particles,  by  reason 
of  their  forced  and  close  contiguity,  are  partially  controlled  by  a  force  of  cohesion,  which 
in  part  neutralizes  the  expansive  force  imparted  by  the  heat. 

Qxjxftzo2r.--^What  is  high-pressure  steam  ? 
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triple,  or  greater  pressure  of  steam,  we  must  have  twice, 
thrice,  or  more  steam  under  the  same  volume, 

175.  Snper-heated  Steam,— Steam  which  has  been  heated 
in  a  separate  state  to  a  high  degree  of  temperature  is 
known  as  super-heated  steam.  In  this  condition  it  is  em- 
ployed for  the  production  of  effects  not  attainable  by  the 
use  of  ordinary  steam  ;  such  as  the  distillation  of  oils, 
the  carbonization  of  wood,  etc. 

In  some  of  the  processes  recently  intpoduced  for  the  distillations  of  oils  by 
the  use  of  super-heated  steam,  the  temperature  of  the  steam  is  elevated  to  a 
eufflcient  degree  to  melt  lead.  To  efifect  the  carbonization  of  wood,  steam  is 
elevated  to  a  high  degree  of  temperature  by  passage  through  red-hot  pipes. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  enter  a  vessel  containing  wood  which  is  intended  to  be 
converted  into  charcoal  The  heated  steam  penetrating  into  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  drives  oflF  the  volatile  portions,  the  water,  tar,  etc,  and  leaves  tho 
pure  carbon  behind. 

In  the  manu&cture  of  lard  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  carcase  of  the  wholo 
hog  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  steam  at  a  very  high  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture. This  acting  upon  the  mass  of  flesh,  breaks  up  and  reduces  the  whole 
to  a  fat  fluid  mass,  leaving  the  bones  in  the  state  of  powder.  Steam  of  or- 
dinary pressure  and  temperature,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  pro- 
duce this  eSed. 

176.  Tapor  prodnccd  by  different  liquids.— Equal  bulks 
of  different  liquids  raised  to  tlieir  respective  boiling  points, 
produce  very  different  quantities  of  vapor. 

Water  furnishes,  bulk  for  biflk,  a  much  larger  amount  of  vapor  than  any 
other  liquid;  a  cubic  inch  of  water  at  its  ordinary  boiling  point,  212®,  ex- 
panding to  nearly  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  212®,  or  to  about  1*700  times  its 
volume ;  a  cubic  inch  of  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  at  its  ordinary  boiling 
temperature,  expands  only  528  times  its  volume,*  ether  to  298;  and  oil  of 
turpentine  to  193. 

177.  Ratio  between  Sessible  and  Latent  Heat.— The 
sum  of  the  sensible  heat  of  steam,  and  the  quantity  of 
latent  heat  contained  in  it,  are  always  the  same,  since  the 
latent  heat  of  steam  diminishes  exactly  in  proportion  as 
its  sensible  heat  rises. 

•Water  may  be  easily  made  to  boil  in  a  vacuum  at  the  temperature  of  100®, 

QTrsSTiONS. — What  is  super-he&ted  steam  f  For  what  purposes  is  it  applied  ?  Hoir  can 
'wood  be  carbonized  by  the  nse  of  steam  ?  Bow  is  high-pressure  steam  employed  in  the 
knanufacture  of  lard  ?  Is  the  quantity  of  vapor  produced  from  equal  bulks  of  liquid  the 
eame  ?  What  are  illustrations  of  this  f  What  ratio  exists  between  the  Bensible  and  lat- 
«nt  heat  of  steam  ?  Is  there  ah/  econoioy  in  eraporating  water  «t  a  low  temperatore  and 
under  diminished  pretsore  7 
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bat  the  steam  generated  is  moch  less  dense  than  that  prodaoed  at  212^ 
and  has  a  greater  latent  heat  If  water  boils  at  312°,  the  amount  of  heat 
absorbed  (rendered  latent)  in  vaporization,  will  be  less  by  100^  than  if  it  had 
boOed  at  212° ;  and,  on  the  contraiy,  if  water  be  boiled  under  a  diminished 
pressore,  at  112°,  the  heat  absorbed  in  vaporization  will  be  100°  more  than 
if  it  had  boiled  at  212°.  Hence  there  can  be  no  economy  of  heat  in  distilling 
b  vacuo. 

The  sum  of  the  sensible  and  latent  heat  of  steam  being  always  the  same, 
1184°,  wo  may  very  readily  ascertain  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  any  tempo 
ratnre,  by  subtracting  its  sensible  heat  from  Ihis  constant  number.  For  ex- 
ample, BteaiQ  at  230°  has  a  latent  heat  of  904°  (1184—280^904);  so  al^ 
steam  at  100°  has  1084°  of  latent  heat 

The  theory  of  latent  heat,  and  the  principles  which  govern  the  formation, 
expansion,  and  condensation  of  vapors,  are  practically  applied  in  the  working 
of  the  steam-engine,  and  in  many  industrial  operations.  A  further  considenv- 
tion  of  them  is,  however,  foreign  to  the  object  of  tliis  work. 

178.  liquefaction  of  Gases. — Gases  were  formerly  cod- 
fiidered  to  be  esseutially  different  in  their  nature  from  va- 
pors, but  comparatively  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  their  constitution  is  similar,  and  is  owing  to  the  latent 
heat  they  contain. 

Faraday  demonstrated  the  possibility,  by  the  joint  action  of  cold  and  preat 
pressure,  of  reducing  several  of  the  so  called  permanent  gases  to  tho  liquid 
and  even  to  tbe  solid  state; 

The  method  employed  by  him  was  Fick  48. 

to  generato  the  gas  from  materials 
placed  in  one  end  of  a  strong  glass 
tabe,  bent  in  tlie  middle,  and  her- 
metically sealed,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  48.  The  gas,  accumulating  in  a  ' 
confined  space,  exerts  an  enormous  pressure  in  virtue  of  its  expansive  force ; 
the  effect  of  which  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  gas  itself  condenses  into  a  liquid 
in  the  end  of  the  tube  most  remote  from  the  materials,  which  is  kept  cool  by 
immeraon  in  a  freezing  mixture  This  experiment  is  a  somewhat  hazardous 
one,  from  the  liability  of  the  tube  to  burst  under  the  pressure  exerted,  and  tho 
hands  and  face  of  the  operator  should  always  be  protected  by  gloves  and  a 
mask  of  wire  gauze.  In  this  way  chlorine,  cyanogen,  carbonio  acid,  and  scv 
eral  other  gases,  may  be  liquefied. 

By  means  of  an  apparatus  of  different  construction,  but  involving  the  same 
principle,  carbonic  acid  gas  can  be  liquefied  and  solidified  in  large  quantiti6s. 
The  details  of  this  process  wHl  be  described  under  the  chemical  consideration 
of  this  substance. 

QuESTioxB. — HoTT  may  the  latent  heat  of  steam  be  calculated  ?    To  what  do  gased 
•nd  rapon  undoubtedly  owe  their  constitution  ?    '^Vllo  first  liquefied  gases  t    By  what 
I  vaa  this  accomplished  ?    What  gases  were  thus  liquefied  1 
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Some  of  the  gaaea  are  liquefiable  with  much  greater  fecility  than  others,  and 
a  few  assume  a  liquid  or  solid  form  hy  the  mere  application  of  cold^  as  sul- 
phurous acid  gas.  Others  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  a 
liquid  state  by  subjection  to  immense  pressure  aided  by  the  greatest  artificial 
cold.  Among  these  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxyd,  coal  gas^ 
etc.  Oxygen  remained  gaseous  under  a  pressure  of  over  900  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  and  at  a  temperature  of  140°  below  zero. 

1*79.  Absorption  of  Oases  by  Water . — ^All  gases  are  absorbed 
or  condensed  by  water  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  which  case  they  must 
certainly  assume  the  liquid  form.  The  quantity  absorbed  is  very  different  for 
different  gases ;  and  in  the  same  gas  the  quantity  absorbed  depends  upon  the 
pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
The  colder  the  water,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  gas  taken  up  and  re- 
tained by  it. 


CHAPTER    III. 

LIGHT. 


180.  light  and  its  Chemical  Edations.— The  general 
consideration  of  the  laws  of  light  belongs  to  the  science  of 
Optics,  a  department  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Light,  how- 
ever, is  an  important  agent  in  producing  chemical  changes, 
especially  in  the  organized  forms  of  matter ;  while  the 
physical  characters  of  an  object,  revealed  by  the  mere  me- 
chanical action  of  light  on  its  structure,  are  often  of  ihe 
greatest  chemical  value. 

A  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  more  important  laws  and  physical  prop- 
erties of  light,  constitutes  a  proper  introduction  and  preparation  for  the  study 
of  its  chemical  effects. 

SECTION-    I. 

NATT7BE    AKD    SOUBOES    OF    LIGHT. 

181.  Xatnre  of  light.— Of  the  real  nature  of  light  w© 
know  nothing.  Two  theories  or  hypothesis,  however,  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  its  phenomena,  which  are 

Qu]nTiOKB.^Are  an  gasesredncedvitlieqaal  facility?  What  gases  hare  resisted  all 
attempts  to  liquefy  them  ?  What  is  said  of  the  absorption  of  gases  by  water  ?  What 
eomieetion  is  there  between  light  and  chemistry  ?  What  do  we  know  respecting  the  real 
nature  of  light? 
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known  as  the  Corpnscnlar,  or  Emission  theory,  and  the 
Undulatory  theory. 

182.  The  Corpuscular  Theory  supposes  the  sensation  of 
light  to  be  occasioned  by  the  transmission  of  particles  of 
a  refined  species  of  matter  from  the  luminous  body  to  the 
eye. 

According  to  this  theoiy,  there  is  a  striking'  analog3r  or  resemblance  be- 
t.YeeD  the  eye  and  the  organs  of  smelUng.  Thus,  we  reoog^nize  the  odor  of 
aa  object  in  consequence  of  the  material  particles  whidi  pass  from  the  object 
lo  the  organs  of  smelling,  and  there  produce  a  sensation.  In  the  same 
maimer,  a  visible  object  at  any  distance  may  be  supposed  to  send  forth  parti- 
cles of  lights  which  move  to  the  eye  and  produce  vision,  by  acting  mechan- 
ically on  its  nervous  structure,  as  the  odoriferous  particles  of  a  rose  produce  a 
sensible  effect  upon  the  organs  of  smclL 

183.  The  Undalatory  Theory  supposes  that  all  space, 
and  the  interstices  of  all  material  objects,  are  pervaded  by 
an  elastic  medium,  or  ether,  of  inconceivable  tenuity. 
This  medium  is  not  light  itself,  but  is  susceptible  of  being 
thrown  into  vibrations  or  undulations  by  impulses  inces- 
santly emanating  from  all  luminous  bodies.  These,  reach- 
ing the  eye,  affect  the  optic  nerve,  and  produce  the  sen- 
Bation  which  we  call  light. 

According  to  this  theory,  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  eye  and 
the  ear;  the  vibrations,  or  undulations  of  the  ethereal  medium  being  supposed 
to  pass  along  the  space  intervening  between  the  visible  object  and  the  eye,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  undulations  of  the  air,  produced  by  a  sounding  body, 
are  transmitted  to  the  ear. 

The  corpuscular  theory  was  sustained  by  Newton,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
generally  believed.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  how- 
eyer,  it  has  been  gradually  losing  ground,  and  recent  experiments  instituted 
by  MM.  FoucHiult  and  Fizeau,  of  France,  conclusively  demonstrate  its  incor- 
rectness. It  is  now,  therefore,  entirely  discarded  by  all  the  leading  scientific 
authorities,  and  the  undulatory  theory  is  received  as  substantially  correct — 
since  it  affords  the  most  complete  explanation  of  the  facts  upon  which  the 
science  of  optics  is  based.  The  language,  however,  which  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  describing  optical  phenomena  is  for  the  most  part  framed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  corpuscular  theory.  « 

184  Sonrees  of  Light, — The  great  natural  sources  of 

QnanoiiB ^Explain  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light.    What  analogy  does  this  theory 

present?  Explain  the  undulatory  theory.  What  analogy,  according  to  this  theory,  exists 
between  the  eye  aad  the  ear  ?  Which  theory  is  generally  reoeiyed  ?  What  are  the  Bources 
oflight? 
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light  are  the  sun  and  the  heavenly  bodies.    All  bodies 
when  heated  to  a  sufficient  degree  become  luminous. 

All  solid  bodies  begin  to  emit  light  in  the  daytime  at  the  same  temperature, 
viz.,  9770  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  light  rapidly  increases,  so  that  at  a  temperature  of  2600°  it  is 
almost  forty  times  as  intense  as  at  1900°.  Gases  must  be  heated  to  a  much 
greater  extent  before  they  begin  to  emit  light 

185.  Electric  lighl.— The  most  splendid  artificial  light 
known  is  developed  through  the  agency  of  electricity. 

The  electric  light,  80-<5alled,  is  produced  by  fixing  ^eces  of  pointed  char- 
coal ft)  the  wires  connected  with  opposite  poles  of  a  powerful  galvanic  bat- 
tery, and  bringing  them  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  The  space 
between  the  points  is  occupied  by  an  arch  of  flame  that  nearly  equals  in  daz- 
zlmg  brightness  the  rays  of  the  sud. 

186.  Phosphorescence  • — ^The  term  phosphorescence  is  applied  to 
that  property  which  various  bodies  possess  of  emitting  a  feeble  light  at  ordi- 
nary,  or  low  temperatures. 

Phosphorescence  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  phos- 
phorus (an  elementary  substance  which  emits  light  in  the  dark).  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  name.  The  phenomenon  is  now  known  to  proceed  from  other 
agencies. 

A  great  number  of  bodies  possess  the  property  of  shining  in  the  dark  when 
they  have  been  previously  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  Oyster  shells 
which  have  been  ignited  and  cooled,  especially  exhibit  phosphorescence. 
Among  other  substances  which  are  often  luminous  in  the  dark,  are  white 
paper  (especially  when  it  has  been  heated  nearly  to  burning),  egg-shells, 
corals,  bones,  ivory,  leather,  and  the  skms  of  men  and  animals.  The  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  is,  probably,  that  the  bodies  by  being  exposed  to  light, 
absorb  a  portion  of  it  unaltered  into  their  substance  by  adhesion,  and  subse- 
quently give  it  out  in  a  dark  placa — Gmelin. 

The  phenomenon  of  phosphorescence  occurs  in  the  most  marked  degree 
in  Hving  organized  bodies.  The  glow-worms,  and  several  species  of  flies  and 
beetles,  have  the  power  of  emitting  from  their  bodies  a  beautiful  pale,  bluish 
white  light  The  great  lantern-fly  of  South  America  is  especially  brilliant — 
a  single  insect  affording  sufi&cient  light  to  enable  a  person  to  read.  The 
appearance  of  vast  luminous  tracts  in  the  sea,  at  night,  is  a  well-known  phe- 
nomenon. This  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  motion  of  the  waves,  to  elec- 
tricity, or  to  the  formation  of  gases  containing  phosphorus,  through  the  pu- 
trefaction of  marine  animals ;  but  it  is  now  generally  behoved  to  be  due  to 
the  presQpce  of  an  immense  number  of  phosphorescent  animalculae. 

QussTioxs. — At  what  temperature  do  solids  become  luminous?  flow  is  the  most  splen- 
did artificial  light  produced  ?  What  is  phosphoreseeaee  ?  Under  what  circumstances  do 
bodies  often  1)ecome  luminous  ?  How  is  the  phenomenon  accounted  for  ?  What  substances 
exhibit  phosphor^wence  in  the  most  marked  degree  ?  What  are  remarkable  instances 
of  phosphorescence  in  the  Animal  kingdom  ?  To  what  is  the  lominous  appearance  of  the 
sea  duel 
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Sea-fish,  in  general,  soon  after  death  exhibit  a  lominons  appearance,  par- 
ticularlj  the  heniDg  and  the  mackerel  The  light  is  most  intense  before 
putre&ction  commences,  and  gradually  disappears  as  decomposition  proceeds. 
In  order  to  observe  the  phenomenon  more  distinctly,  the  fish  should  be  gut- 
ted, and  the  roes  and  scales  removed.  By  placing  such  luminous  fish  also 
in  weak  saline  solutions,  such  as  those  of  Epsom  salts  or  common  salt,  tho 
solutions  even  become  luminous,  and  the  appearance  continues  for  some  days; 
it  is  particularly  noticeable  when  the  liquids  are  agitated.  The  light  is  quickly 
extinguished  by  the  addition  of  pure  water,  of  lime  water,  and  by  acids  in 


The  decay  of  wood,  when  the  temperature  is  moderate  and  moisture  and 
a  small  quantity  of  air  are  present^  is  fi^quently  attended  with  an  evolution 
of  light.  Wood  exhibiting  this  appearance  is  &miliarly  known  as  "  light 
wood,^*  and  is  of  a  white  appearance.  When  wood  decays  in  the  presence  of 
much  moisture  and  a  free  access  of  air,  it  is  reduced  to  a  brown  pulverulent 
mass  which  is  not  luminoa&  The  phosphorescence  of  wood  ceases  when  tho 
temperature  falls  as  low  as  42^  P.,  and  it  is  also  irrecoverably  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  boiling  water. 

The  cause  of  phosphorescence  is  not  fiilly  understood;  it  is,  however,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  result  ol  a  chemical  action  between  tho  oxygen  of  tho  air, 
or  water,  and  the  so-called  phosphorescent  matter.  This  matter  is  capable 
of  separation  from  the  living  animal,  and  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable  and 
disagreeable  odor. 

Light  is  also  developed,  under  certain  circumstances,  in 
the  act  of  crystallization. 

If  the  process  of  crystallizing  certain  substances  be  watched  in  a  darkened 
room,  the  separation  of  each  crystal  will  be  observed  to  be  accompanied  with 
afaint  flash  of  light. 

SECTION    II. 

PBOPEBTIES    OF    LIGHT. 

187.  Propagation  of  light.— Light,  from  whatever  source 
it  may  be  derived,  moves,  or  is  propagated  in  straight 
lines,  or  rays,  so  long  as  the  medium  traversed  is  uniform. 

By  a  medium,  we  mean  the  space  or  substance  through  which  light  passca. 
In  taking  aim  with  a  gun.  or  arrow,  we  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that 
light  moves  in  straight  lines,  and  try  to  make  tho  projectile  go  to  the  desired 
object  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  patli  along  which  the  light  comes  from  the 
object  to  the  eye. 

QuzsnoNS. — ^Wliat  circumstances  attend  the  decomposition  of  sea-fish  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  laminosity  of  decayed  wood?  What  is  the  supposed  cause  of  phosphorescence? 
Is  li^ht  ever  developed  by  the  act  of  cryRtaUization  ?   la  what  maimer  is  light  propagated  ? 
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Thus,  in  Fig.  49,  the  line  A  B,  which  represents  the  line  of  sight,  is  also 
the  direction  of  a  line  of  light  passing  in  a  perfectly  straight  direction  fix>ni  the 
object  aimed  at  to  the  eye  of  the  marksman. 

Fig.  49, 


188.  Divergence  of  light.— Eays  of  light  proceedingfrom 
a  luminous  body  diverge,  or  spread  out  from  one  another 
in  every  direction. 

189.  law  of  Diminution  of  light  by  Distance.— When 
light  diverges  from  a  luminous  center,  its  intensity  dimin- 
ishes, not  according  to  the  distance,  but  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.* 

Thtis,  at  a  distance  of  two  feet,  the  intensity  of  light  will  be  one  fourth  of 
what  it  is  at  one  foot ;  at  three  feet  the  Intensity  will  be  one  ninth  of  what  it 
is  at  one  foot.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  illumination  at  the  distance  of 
one  foot  from  a  single  candle  would  be  the  same  as  that  from  four,  or  nine 
candles  at  a  distance  of  two,  or  three  feet,  the  numbers  four  and  nine  being 
the  square  of  the  distances  two,  and  three,  from  the  center  of  illumination. 

190.  Telocity  of  light. — Light  does  not  pass  instanta- 
neously through  space,  but  requires  for  its  passage  from 
one  point  to  another  a  certain  interval  of  time. 

The  velocity  of  light  is  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thousand  miles  in  a  second  of  time. 

191.  Action  of  light  on  Matter.— When  light  falls  upon 
any  object,  it  may  be  disposed  of  in  three  ways  ;  1st,  it 
may  be  bent  back,  or  reflected ;  2d,  it  may  be  absorbed 
into  the  substance  of  the  body,  and  disappear  ;  or  3d,  it 
may  be  transmitted,  or  pass  through  the  body. 


*  It  is  an  exceedingly  carious  fact,  that  this  law  of  tlie  variation  of  inflnenoe  according 
to  the  square  of  the  distance,  applies  to  all  physical  forces  which  spread  or  radiate  from  a 
center,  such  as  gravitation,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnietism,  and  sound. 

QuxsTiovB.--~What  is  meant  by  the  divergence  of  light?  How  does  the  intensity  of 
light  diminish  by  distance  ?  lUastrate  this  law.  What  is  the  velocity  of  light  ?  How  l» 
light  falling  upon  the  surface  of  a  body  disposed  of? 
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When  the  portion  of  light  reflected  from  any  surface,  or 
point  of  a  surface,  to  the  eye  is  considerable,  such  surface, 
or  point,  appears  white  ;  when  very  little  is  reflected,  it 
appears  dark-colored  ;  but  when  all,  or  nearly  all  the  rays 
are  absorbed,  and  none  are  reflected  back  to  the  eye,  the 
surface  appears  black. 

192.  Transparent  and  Opaque  Bodies.— Bodies  which 
allow  the  light  which  falls  upon  their  surfaces  to  pass 
through  them,  are  said  to  be  transparent ;  while  those 
which  prevent  its  passage  are  said  to  be  opaque. 

193.  Luminous  Bodies  are  those  which  shine  by  their 
own  light ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  sun,  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  metal  rendered  red  hot,  etc. 

All  bodies  not  in  themselves  luminous,  become  visible 
by  reflecting  the  rays  of  light. 

194.  law  of  Reflection  of  light.— The  law  which  gov- 
erns the  reflection  of  light  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  is 
the  same  as  that  which  governs  the  motion  of  an  elastic 
body  thrown  against  a  hard,  smooth  surface.  If  the  light 
fells  perpendicularly  upon  a  flat  surface,  it  is  turned  back, 
or  reflected  perpendicularly,  and  in  the  same  lines ;  if  it 
falls  obliquely,  it  is  reflected  obliquely,  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence being  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  50,  let  A  B  represent  the  direction  of  an  incident  raj  of  light 
Ming  on  a  mirror,  PC.  It  wiU  be  reflected  in  the  direction  B  E.  If  wo 
draw  a  line,  D  B,  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  at  the  point  of 
reflection,  B,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
angle  of  incidence,  A  B  D,  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  E  B  D. 
If  the  light  falls  perpendicularly  upon  tho 
florface,  F  0,  as  in  the  direction  B  B,  it 
will  be  reflected  in  the  same  line,  B  D ; 
or  in  other  words,  the  incident  and  re- 
flected ray  wiU  coincide. 

The  same  law  holds  good  in  regard  to 
every  form  of  surface,  curved  as  well  as  plane,  since  a  curve  may  be  supposed 
to  be  formed  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  planes. 

Qn»noir& — ^When  is  a  body  light-colored,  and  when  dark?  What  are  transparent 
tadopaqoe  bodies?  What  are  luminous  bodies?  How  are  bodies  not  luminoos sen- 
dered  visible  ?    What  is  the  law  of  the  reflection  of  light  ? 
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195.  Refraction. — When  a  ray  of  light  falls  perpen- 
dicularly upon  the  surface  of  an  uncrystallized  transparent 
substance  of  uniform  density,  it  continues  on  its  course 
unchanged  ;  but  if  it  falls  upon  the  surface  obliquely,  its 
direction  is  suddenly  changed  as  it  enters  the  transparent 
object,  or  medium  ;  it  then  passes  on  in  its  new  direction 
in  a  straight  line,  and  on  quitting  the  medium,  it  is  again 
abruptly  bent  back  to  its  original  course,  provided  the 
surface  of  entrance  and  the  surface  of  exit  be  parallel  to 
each  other.  Such  a  change  in  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light 
is  termed  Refraction. 

"When  the  ray  of  light  passes  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium  (as  from  air 
into  glass  or  water),  the  ray  is  bent  or  refracted  toward  a  line  perpendicular 
to  tliat  point  of  the  surface  on  which  the  light  falls ;  when,  on  the  contrary, 
the  ray  passes  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium,  the  ray  is  bent  in  the  opposite 
direction,  or  from  the  perpendicular. 

Fia.  51.  Thus,  in  Fig.  51,  suppose  n  m  to  represent  the 

jl  surface  of  water,  and  S  0  a  ray  of  hght  striking 
I  upon  its  surface.  When  the  ray  S  0  enters  the 
water,  it  will  no  longer  pursue  a  straight  course, 
but  will  be  refracted,  or  bent  toward  the  perpen- 
dicular line,  A  B,  in  the  direction  0  H.  The  denser 
the  water  or  other  /Imd  may  be,  the  more  the  ray 
S  0  H  will  bo  refracted,  or  turned  toward  A  B. 
I^  on  the  contrary,  a  ray  of  light,  H  0,  passes  from 
the  water  into  the  air,  its  direction  after  leaving  the  water  will  be  further 
from  the  perpendicular  A  B,  in  the  direction  0  S. 

A  straight  stick,  partly  immersed  in  water,  appears  to  be  broken  or  bent 

at  the  point  of  immersion.     This  is  owing  to  the  feet  that  the  rays  of  light 

proceeding  from  the  part  of  the  stick  contained  in  the  water  are  refracted,  or 

Fig.  52.  caused  to  deviate  from  a  straight  line  as  they  pass  from  tho 

water  into  the  air ;  consequently  that  portion  of  the  stick 

immersed  in  the  water  will  appear  to  be  lifted  up,  or  to 

be  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the 

part  out  of  the  water. 

The  bent  appearance  of  the  stick  in  water  is  represented 
in  Fig.  62.  For  the  same  reason,  a  spoon  in  a  glass  of 
water,  or  an  oar  partially  immersed  in  water,  always  ap- 
pears bent 


QtJT^STiONS. — What  is  understood  by  the  refraction  of  light  f  When  will  a  ray  of  light 
be  transmitted  through  a  transparent  substance  without  refraction  1  In  what  manner  is 
a  ray  of  light  refracted  in  passing  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  and  in  the  rererMi 
direction?    What  familiar  fact  illustrates  this  principle 7 
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196.  Variations  of  Refractive  Power.— No  law  has  yet 

beea  discovered  which  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  re- 
fractive power  of  bodies  from  their  other  qualities.  As  a 
general  rule,  dense  bodies  have  a  greater  refractive  power 
than  those  which  are  rare  ;  and  the  refractive  power  of  any 
particular  substance  is  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same 
ratio  as  its  density  is  increased  or  diminished. 

fiefractive  power  seems  to  be  the  only  property,  except  weight,  which  is 
unaltered  by  chemical  combiDation ;  so  that  by  knowiog  the  refractive  power 
of  the  ingredients,  we  can  calculate  that  of  the  compound. 

M  highly  inflammable  bodies,  such  as  oilsy  hydrogen,  the  diamond,  phos- 
phoras,  sulphur,  amber,  camphor,  etc.,  have  a  refractive  power  from  ten  to 
seven  times  greater  than  that  of  incombustible  substances  of  equal  density. 

Of  all  transparent  bodies  the  diamond  possesses  the  greatest  refractive  or 
light-bending  power,  although  it  is  exceeded  by  a  few  deeply-colored,  almost 
opaque  minerals.  It  is  in  part  from  this  property  that  the  diamond  owes  its 
brilliancy  as  a  jeweL 

Many  years  before  the  combustibility  of  the  diamond  was  proved  by  ex- 
periment, Sir  Isaac  Newton  predicted,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  high  re* 
fractive  power,  that  it  would  ultimately  be  found  to  be  inflammable. 

The  determiaation  of  the  refracting  power  of  a  body  is  often  a  valuable 
guide  in  estimating  its  chemical  purity.  The  adulteration  of  essential  oils 
may  in  this  way  be  often  detected  with  ease,  when  it  would  be  otherwise 
difficult  to  ascertain  it  Thus  genuine  oil  of  cloves  has  a  refractive  power 
expressed  by  the  numbers  1,535,  while  that  of  an  impure  and  adulterated 
specimen  was  not  more  than  1,498. 

197.  Double  Refractioo  is  a  property  which  certain 
transparent  substances  possess,  of  causing  a  ray  of  light  in 
passing  through  them  to  undergo  two  refractions  ;  that 
is,  the  single  ray  of  light  is  divided  into  two  separate  rays, 

A  very  common  mineral  called  "Iceland  spar,"  p^^^  53 

which  is  a  crystallized  form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  is 
a  remarkable  example  of  a  body  possessing  double 
rafraeting  properties.  It  is  usually  transparent  and 
colorless,  and  its  crystals,  as  shown  m  Fig.  53,  have 
the  geometrical  form  of  a  rhomb,  or  rhomboid ; — ^this 
term  being  applied  to  a  solid  bounded  by  parallel 
&C88,  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  105°. 

Qnanoxs. — ^What  esttmate  can  we  form  of  the  refractive  power  of  a  body  from  its  other 
qnaliaes?  What  is  the  refractive  property  of  inflammable  substanceB  ?  What  transpa- 
f^  rabstance  poMessed  the  greatest  refractive  power  ?  How  may  refi>action  be  nsed 
Iw  determining  the  chemical  purity  of  a  substance?  What  is  an  illustration  of  thisf 
Whttis  double  refraction  ?  Witat  sabsfcanoe  posaesses  doubly  refiraefetng  poirers  in  a  r» 
ntricaUe  degree? 
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The  manner  in  which  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  diyides  a  ray  of  li^t  into 
Pia  54.  ^^  separate  portions  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  64;  in 

which  8  T  represents  a  ray  of  light,  falling  upon  a  sur- 
face of  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  A  B  E  0,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction.  Instead  of  passing  through  without  any 
refraction,  as  it  would  in  case  it  had  &llen  perpendicu- 
larly upon  the  sui£ice  of  glass,  the  ray  is  divided  into 
two  separate  rays,  the  one,  T  0,  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  origmal  ray,  and  the  other,  T  E,  being  bent  or  re- 
fracted. The  first  of  these  rays,  or  the  one  which  foUows 
the  -ordinary  law  of  refraction,  is  called  the  "  ordinary" 
ray ;  the  second,  which  follows  a  dififerent  law,  is  called 
the  "  extraordinary"  ray. 
If  we  look  at  an  object,  as  a  dot,  a  letter,  or  a  line,  through  a  plate  of  glass 
"PiQ,  55.  it  appears  single ;  but  if  a  double  re- 

fracting substance,  as  a  plate  of  Ice- 
land spar,  be  substituted,  a  double 
image  will  be  perceived,  as  two  dota^ 
'  two  letters,  two  lines,  etc  This  re- 
sult of  double  refraction  is  represented 
in  Fig.  55. 

The  phenomenon  of  double  refrac- 
tion is  due  entirely  to  the  peculiar 
molecular  structure  of  the  medium  through  which  the  light  passes.  This  is 
proved  by  taking  a  cube  of  reg^arly  annealed  glass,  which  produces  but  one 
refracted  ray,  and  heating  it  unequally,  or  subjecting  it  to  pressure:  a  change 
is  thereby  effected  in  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  and  double  refraction  takes 


The  diamond  may  be  distinguished  tcom  all  other  precious  stones,  with  a 
single  exception  (the  garnet),  by  having  only  a  single  refraction,  the  others 
possessing  double  refraction,  or  giving  a  double  image  of  a  taper  or  small 
light  viewed  through  their  faces.  By  the  same  means  all  precious  stones,  ex- 
cept diamond  and  garnet,  may  be  distinguished  from  artificial  ones,  by  the 
former  having  double  refraction,  and  the  latter  only  single  refi:tu;tion. 

198.  Polarization. — ^Light  which  has  been  refracted  from 
certain  surfaces,  or  transmitted  through  certain  substances^ 
under  certain  special  conditions,  assumes  new  properties, 
and  is  no  longer  reflected,  refracted,  or  transmitted  as 
before.  .  This  change  in  the  action  of  light  is  called  Po- 
larization, and  a  ray  thus  modified  is  said  to  be  polarized. 

A  ray  of  light  which  by  any  method  has  become  polarized,  seems  to  have 

QmSTioKB.— To  vhat  is  this  phenomenon  due  ?  How  may  the  diamond  be  dlsUngalBhecl 
from  all  other  precious  stones?  What  is  polarised  light?  What  is  the  origin  and  ex- 
planation of  this  term  ? 
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aoqnired  a  propertj*  of  poaessing  sideg.  If  the  original  raj  bo  sappoeed  to  be 
a  cylindrical  rod,  polished  or  white  all  round,  which  ia  capable  of  being  re- 
flected fh>m  a  polished  soi&oe  whatever  part  of  its  circumference  may  strike 
that  sur&ce,  the  polarized  my  maj  be  compared  to  a  square-shaped  rod  with 
foQT&tt  Bides,  two  of  which  (opposite)^  bright  and  polished,  are  capable  of  re- 
flection, while  two,  black  or  dull,  are  not  Now,  the  word  *^  poles,''  in  physi- 
cal science,  is  often  used  to  denote  the  ends  or  sides  of  any  body  which  have 
acquired  contrary  properties,  as  the  opposite  ends  of  a  magnet,  wliich  arc 
called  the  positive  and  n^;ative  pole&  By  analogy,  the  ray  of  light  wh(>«c 
lides  lying  at  the  right  angles. with  each  other,  were  found  to  be  endowed 
mih  opposite  physical  properties,  was  said  to  be  polarized.  The  term  is  uii- 
fortunate,  but  is  too  firmly  engrafted  upon  science  to  be  changed. 

The  explanation  of  change  occasioned  by  the  polarization  of  hght  may  bo 
briefly  stated  as  fi)llow8: — ^According  to  the  undulatory  theory,  common  light 
is  asBomed  to  be  produced  by  vibrations  of  the  ethereal  particles  in  two  planes 
at  right  angles  to  the  progress  of  the  wave ;  there  are  perpendicular  vibra- 
tions, and  there  are  horizontal  vibrations.  Polarized  light,  on  the  contrary, 
is  lig^t  occasioned  by  vibrations  taldng  place  in  only  one  plane — ^the  effect  of 
whatever  produces  penalization  being  to  suppress  all  the  vibrations  which 
take  place  in  one  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  other.  Hence  the  different 
properties  possessed  by  oppoate  sides  or  poles  of  the  ray. 

Common  light  is  converted  into  polarized  light,  for  all  practical  purposes 
and  for  experiment,  in  three  ways — 

First, — ^Whea  it  is  reflected  fiom  glass  at  an  angle  of  inddenoe  of  fifty-six 
degrees,  forty-five  minutes  from,  the  perpendicidar.  It  is  also  polarized  by 
reflection  fix>m  almost  any  bright  non-metallic  sur&ce,  but  the  maximum  po- 
larizing angle  for  each  different  sur&ce  is  peculiar  to  itselC  When  the  re- 
flection from  glass  takes  place  at  tiie  exact  angle  of  56^  4-5',  all  the  light  is 
polarized,  but  when  the  angle  of  reflection  deviates  fiom  this  amount,  some 
of  tiie  reflected  light  will  remam  unchanged,  the  quantity  unpolarized  being 
in  proportion  to  the  deviation. 

Secondly, — ^laght  may  be  polarized  by  transmission  through  a  bimdle  con- 
eifltlng  (^firom  sixteen  to  eighteen  plates  of  thin  glass  or  mica. 

Thirdly, — ^Light  is  polarized  by  passing  through  certain  transparent  crys- 
tal especially  tiiose  which  possess  the  property  of  double  refraction. 

199.  Peculiarities  of  Polarized  L  i  g  h  t .— If  a  ray  of  light 
which  has  been  polarized  by  reflection  from  a  glass  plate  is  caused  to  fall 
iipou  a  second  plate,  it  is  not  reflected  as  conmion  light  would  be.  If  the 
plane  of  the  second  reflecting  sur&ce  is  so  inclined  to  the  first,  that  the 
ray  fiJte  at  an  angle  of  56<>,  the  ray  is  not  reflected  at  all,  but  vanishes;  if, 
«i  the  oontrsTy,  the  plane  of  the  second  reflecting  surface  is  parallel  to  the 
fiiBt,  it  is  entirely  reflected.    It  is  also  a  peculiar  property  of  polarized  Hght, 

QunmuNV. — ^In  what  three  mya  may  light  be  polarised  f  What  peenliaiitiefl  are  manU 
felted  by  light  polarized  by  reflection  from  glasa?  Hotr  is  polarized  light  affected  by 
nrtain  tramiparent  cabatancea  ? 

6 
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that  it  win  not  pass  tbroagh  certain  substances  which  are  transparent  to  com- 
mon light.  This  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  a  mineral  substance 
called  tourmaline,  the  internal  structure  of  which  is  such,  that  a  ray  of  com- 
mon light  which  has  passed  through  a  thin  plate  of  it,  and  thereby  become 
polarized,  can  not  pass  through  a  second  similar  plate,  if  it  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  first. 
For  example,  in  lP\g.  56,  if  a  ray  of  light  be  caused  to  pass  throogh  a  thin 
p.^  gg  plate  of  tourmalme,  as  c  <^  in  the  direction 

of  the  line  a  t,  and  be  received  upon  a  sec- 
ond plate,  efj  placed  symmetrically  with  the 
g      JS!^=^  iL     first,  it  passes  through  both  without  difiS- 
yHJIlii     X      culty ;  but  if  the  second  plate  be  turned  a 
IjB"^         quarter  round,  as  in  the  direction  g  Ji,  the 
light  is  totally  cut  off. 

200.  Discovery  of  Polarized  Light . — ^The  phenomenon  of 
polarized  light  was  discovered  in  1808,  by  Mains,  a  young  engineer  ofiQoer  of 
Paris.  On  one  occasion,  as  be  was  viewing  through  a  double  refi'acting  prism 
of  Iceland  spar  the  light  of  the  sun  reflected  tmm  a  glass  window  in  one  of 
the  French  palaces,  he  observed  some  very  peculiar  effects.  The  window  ac- 
cidentally stood  open  like  a  door  on  its  hinges,  at  an  angle  of  56°  and  Malus 
noticed  that  the  light  reflected  at  this  angle  was  endowed  with  properties 
which  distinguish  it  fix>m  ordinary  light 

201.  Practical  Applications  ofPolarized  Light . — The 
principles  of  polarized  light  have  been  applied  to  the  determination  of  many 
practical  results.  Thus,  it  has  been  found  that  all  reflected  light,  come  finom 
whence  it  may,  acquires  certain  properties  which  enable  us  to  distinguish  it 
firom  direct  light ;  and  the  astronomer,  in  this  way,  is  enabled  to  detemune 
with  infellible  precision  whether  the  light  he  is  gazing  on  (and  which  may 
have  required  hundreds  of  years  to  pass  from  its  source  to  the  eye),  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  luminous  body  itself  or  is  derived  from  some  other  source  by  re- 
flection. 

It  has  been  also  ascertained  by  Arago  that  light  proceeding  fi^m  incandes- 
cent bodies,  as  red  hot  iron,  glass,  and  liquids,  under  a  certain  angle,  is  po 
larized  light ;  but  that  light  proceeding,  under  the  same  circumstances,  fix>m 
an  inflamed  gaseous  substance,  such  as  is  used  in  street  illummation,  is  always 
in  a  natural  state,  or  unpolarized.  Applying  these  principles  to  the  sun,  he 
discovered  that  the  light-giving  substance  of  this  luminary  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  gas,  and  not  a  red  hot  solid  or  liquid  body. 

When  we  transmit  light,  whether  common  or  polarized^  through  a  piece  of 
well  annealed  glass,  it  suffers  no  change,  and  we  see  no  structure  in  the  glass 
different  from  what  we  would  see  ff  we  looked  through  pure  water.    But  if 

QlTBSTiOKB.— lUastrate  this  in  the  case  of  tourmaline.  When  and  how  was  polarised 
light  discovered  ?  What  are  some  of  the  practical  applications  of  polarized  light  f  Wliat 
is  the  difference  hebreen  light  emitted  from  incandescent  solids  and  inflamed  gases  7 
What  inference  has  Arago  made  respecting  the  constitntion  of  the  sun?  What  inforaaaf* 
Uon  does  polarized  light  impart  respecting  tho  structore  of  bodies! 
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we  make  heat  pass  throngh  the  glass,  by  placing  the  edge  of  the  plate  upon 
a  heated  iron,  or  if  we  either  bend  or  compress  the  glass  by  mechanical  force, 
its  structure,  or  the  mechanical  condition  of  its  particles,  will  be  changed.  If 
yre  now  transmit  common  light  tiirough  the  glass  thus  changed,  the  change 
will  not  be  visible ;  but  if  we  transmit  polarized  light  throt^h  it,  and  allow 
that  light  to  be  reflected  from  a  transparent  body  at  an  angle  of  about  66®, 
and  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  the  conmion  light  was  reflected 
and  polarized,  the  observer,  looking  through  the  glass,  will  see  the  most  bril- 
liant colors,  indicating  the  efifects  of  the  compressing  or  dilating  forces,  or  of 
the  contracting  or  expanding  cause — ^the  degree  of  compression  or  dilatation, 
of  expansion  or  contraction,  being  indicated  by  the  colors  displayed  at  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  glas&  In  this  way  polarized  light  enables  us  to  discover 
that  certain  portions  of  a  body  have  been  subjected  to  certain  mechanical  forces 
the  nature  of  which  must  be  sought  for  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
body  has  been  originally  formed,  or  in  which  it  has  been  subsequently  placed. 
On  this  principle,  many  bodies  which  are  quite  transparent  to  the  eye,  and 
which  upon  examination  appear  to  be  perfectly  uniform,  or  homogenous  in 
stmctore,  exhibit,  under  polarized  light,  the  most  exquisite  organization.* 


*  "  Integamentstry  sabstanceB  in  particular  form  a  brilliant  and  iotoresting  class  of  ob- 
leets.  A  section  of  a  horse's  hoof  has  tbe  effect  of  the  richest  Brussels*  carpet,  with  a 
C7niinetrical  pattern  that  mi^t  be  copied  by  the  loom. 

"The  vegetable  world  has  a  less  brilliant  display  to  make,  but  is  still  replete  with  in- 
terest. Cuticles  containing  flint  are  often  very  beautiful ;  that  of  the  common  marestall 
preseots  a  remarkably  neat  shawl  pattern  In  stripes.  Very  curious  optical  effects  are  pre- 
sented by  the  various  starches.  The  starch  called  toas-les-mois,  having  the  largest  grains, 
is  luoally  selected  for  exhibition. 

*' Crystalline  forms,  however,  afford  the  most  striking  exhibitions  of  the  phenomena 
of  polarized  light.  Salacine,  a  salt  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  willow,  offers,  when 
tifflostan  imperceptible  film,  the  appearance  of  a  pavement  consisting  not  merely  of  gold, 
Irat  of  lapis  Ltznli,  ruby,  emerald,  and  opal.  Chlorate  of  potadi  sb>ews  the  field  of  view 
vith  liboal  hmdfnls  of  pyramidal  Jewels.  Chromate  of  potash,  which  forms  a  bright 
yellov  Kdutton,  presents  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  club-shaped  crystals,  whieh  have 
besi  compared  to  vast  heaps  of  constables*  staves.  Oxalate  of  potash,  like  several  other 
combinations  of  oxalic  acid,  is  a  salt  of  such  variety  and  brilliancy,  that  its  crystals,  float- 
ing and  Rowing  in  a  few  drops  of  solution  on  the  slide,  look  as  if  tiieir  form  and  color 
Tere  tiie  result  of  a  Chinese  imagination  in  its  happiest  moments. 

*' Fancy  yourself  living  in  a  region  solely  illuminated  by  Aurora  boreales— imagine  a 
country  where  every  passing  cloud  throws  a  diverse-colored  shadow  of  gorgeous  hues 
•cross  your  path  ;  where  the  air  breeds  rainbows  without  the  aid  of  a  shower,  and  where 
the  Bonuner  breeze  breaks  those  rainbows  into  irregular  lengths,  fragments,  and  glitter- 
ing dust,  scattering  th^n  broadcast  over  the  land,  like  autumnal  leaves  swept  by  a  gale 
from  the  forest,  and  you  have  an  approximate,  and  by  no  means  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
cifects  of  polarized  light  on  substances  capable  of  being  affected  by  it.  For,  it  is  light  en- 
dowed with  extra  delicacy,  subtlety,  and  versatility.  It  renders  visible  minute  details  of 
B^ctnre  in  the  most  glaring  colors ;  it  gauges  crystalline  films  of  infinitesimal  thinness  t 
it  betrays  to  the  student's  search,  otherwise  inappreciable  differences  of  density  or  elas- 
^ty  in  the  various  parts  of  tissues.  Indeed,  as  a  detector,  polarized  light  is  lavaluable, 
acting  the  part  of  a  spy  under  the  most  unexpected  circumstances.  It  denounces  as  cot- 
^  what  you  believed  to  be  silk ;  it  demonstrates  disease  where  you  supposed  health. 
It  tdorns  objects  that  are  v&e  and  mean,  whose  destiny  is  only  to  bo  cast  out — such  as 
puiogB  of  nails,  shavings  of  animals*  hoofs,  cuticlo  rubbed  or  peeled  f^om  the  stems  of 
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In  a  similar  maimer  the  chemist  is  able  to  determine,  by  the  manner  in 
which  light  is  reflected  or  polarized  by  a  crystallized  body,  whether  it  has 
been  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  foreign  substances.  Polarized  light,  also, 
in  certain  cases,  afifords  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  var 
rieties  and  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  juices  of  plants,  and  in  complex  sac- 
charine liquids. 

202.  Magnetization  of  Light. — Recent  experiments  made  by 
Professor  Faraday  have  proved  that  magnetism  has  the  power  of  influencing 
a  ray  of  light  in  its  passage  through  transparent  bodies.  This  fact  is  shown 
by  the  following  experiment : — ^A  ray  of  polarized  light  is  passed  through  a 
piece  of  glass,  or  a  crystal,  or  along  the  length  of  a  tube  filled  with  some  trans- 
parent fluid,  and  the  line  of  its  path  carefully  observed ;  if,  when  this  is  done, 
the  solid  or  fluid  body  is  brought  under  powerful  magnetic  influence,  such  as 
may  be  called  into  action  by  the  circulation  of  ^n  electric  current  around  a 
bar  of  soil  iron,  it  will  be  found  that  the  polarized  light  is  disturbed,  and  that 
it  does  not  continue  to  pass  tlirough  the  medium  along  the  same  lina  "  As 
this  effect  is  most  strikingly  shown  in  bodies  of  the  greatest  density  and  di- 
minishes in  fluids,  the  particles  of  which  are  easily  movable  upon  each  other, 
and  has  not  as  yet  been  observed  in  any  gaseous  medium,  the  question  has 
arisen,  does  magnetism  act  directly  upon  the  ray  of  light,  or  only  indirectly, 
by  producing  a  molecular  change  in  the  body  through  which  the  ray  is  pass- 
ing ?  In  the  present  state  of  science  no  satisfactory  reply  can  be  given." — 
Robert  Hunt. 

203.  Decomposition  of  Light . — ^When  a  beam  of  light,  S  A, 
Fig.  57,  from  the  sun  is  admitted  into  a  dark  room,  by  a  small  aperture  in  tho 
wandow-shutter,  and  is  intercepted  in  its  passage  by  a  wedge,  or  soKd  angle 
of  glass  called  a  prism,  it  is  refracted,  or  bent  from  its  course  as  it  enters, 
and  again  as  it  issues  from  the  glass.  In  place  of  forming  a  circular  spot  of 
white  light  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  as  it  would  have  done  if  allowed  to 
proceed  in  its  original  direction,  S  K,  it  illuminates  with  several  colors  an 
oblong  space,  H,  on  the  opposite  wall,  or  on  a  white  screen  properly  placed 
to  receive  it  This  oblong  colored  image  is  called  the  prismatic,  or  solar 
spectrum. 

Newton,  who  first  carefully  investigated  this  remarkable  fact,  distinguished 
seven  different  colors,  which  gradually  shade  off"  one  into  the  other  in  tho 
following  order,  commencing  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spectrum,  viz.,  violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red. 

White  light  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  result 


plants,  offsconring  of  our  kitchens  and  store-rooms,  sugar,  acids,  and  salts— with  the  most 
magnificent,  the  most  resplendent  tints,  such  as  are  seen  when  the  sun  streams  through 
the  stained  glass  windows  of  a  Norman  cathedral.'* 

QiTESTiONs. — Can  polarized  light  be  made  available  in  determining  the  chemical  char- 
acter of  a  substance  ?  What  influence  has  magnetism  on  light  ?  What  is  meant  by  the 
decomposition  of  light  ?  What  is  the  solar  spectrum  ?  How  are  tlie  colors  of  the  spee* 
trum  arranged  ?    How  may  white  light  be  regarded  t 
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of  a  mixture  of  rays  of  different  colors,  which  are  tmequally 
acted  upon  hy  the  prism — each  color  possessing  its  own 
peculiar  refrangibility. 

Thus  the  red  rays,  which  are  the  least  refracted,  or  the  least  turned  from 
their  course  by  the  prism,  always  occur  at  the  bottom  of  the  spectrum,  while 
the  violet)  which  is  the  most  refracted,  occurs  at  the  top ;  the  remaining  colors 
being  arranged  in  the  intermediate  space  in  the  order  of  their  refrangibility. 

Fig.  61. 


The  seven,  different  rays  of  light,  when  once  separated  and  refracted  by  a 
priam,  are  not  capable  of  being  analysed  by  refraction  again;  but  if  by  means 
of  a  convex  lens  they  are  collected  together  and  converged  to  a  focus,  they 
will  form  white  light. 

204.  Lines  in  the  Solar  Spectrum . — When  the  solar  spec- 
trum is  formed  in  the  usual  manner  upon  a  white  screen,  it  appears  like  a 
continuous  band  of  colored  hght  By  taking  certain  precautions,  however,  it 
may  be  seen  that  this  luminous  band  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its 
breadth  by  numerous  dark  lines,  varying  in  different  parts  in  width  and  dis- 
tinctness ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  are  interruptions  in  the  spectrum  where 
there  is  no  light  of  any  color.  Those  lines  are  independent  of  the  refracting 
medium,  and  always  occur  in  the  same  color  and  at  correspondmg  points  of 
the  spectrum. 

The  position  of  these  dark  spaces  varies,  however,  with  the  source  of  light. 
TTith  a  few  exceptions,  each  of  the  fixed  stars  has  a  system  of  lines  peculiar 
to  it.  The  light  proceeding  fix)m  the  fixed  stars  Sirius  and  Castor  agree  very 
nearly  in  this  respect,  but  differ  from  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  spectrum, 
however,  which  is  formed  from  the  hght  proceeding  from  the  fixed  star  Pol- 


QuKSTioiTB. — Are  the  colored  rays  capable  of  farther  decomposition  by  refraction? 
What  effect  results  from  their  union?  "What  lines  are  seen  in  the  spectrum ?  What  dif- 
ferences have  been  obserred  in  light emanatiog from  different  sources? 
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lux  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  son.    Eveiy  artificial  Hght,  also,  shows  some 
peculiarity  in  this  respect. 

Eecent  discoveries  have  given  to  these  phenomena  an  entirely  chemical 
character.  It  has  been  found  that  the  white  light  of  ordinary  flames  requires 
merely  to  be  sent  through  a  certain  gaseous  medimn  (such  as  nitrous  acid 
vapor)  to  acquire  more  than  a  thousand  dark  lines  in  its  spectrum ;  and  it 
has  hence  been  inferred,  that  it  is  the  presence  of  certain  gases  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sun  and  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  occasion  the  observed  de- 
ficiencies in  the  spectra  formed  from  their  light  In  this  way  points  of  re- 
semblance and  difiference  may  be  traced  between  the  constitution  of  our  sun 
and  the  suns  of  other  systems. 

In  Fig.  58,  No.  1  shows  the  principal  dark  lines  of  the  pure  solar  spectrum ; 
No.  2,  the  alteration  occasioned  by  passing  solar  light  through  the  vapor  of 
bromine ;  whilD  No.  3  represents  the  very  different  result  effected  i  by  tho 
perozyd  of  nitrogen. 

Fig.  58. 
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205.  Calorific  and  Chemical  Elements  of  Solar  light. — 
Solar  light,  in  addition  to  the  luminous  principle  ■  which, 
produces  the  phenomena  of  color  and  is  the  cause  of 
vision,  contains  two  other  principles,  viz.,  heat  and  actin- 
ism, or  the  chemical  principle.  These  principles  are  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  and  have  only  been  discovered  by  their 
effects  on  other  bodies. 

The  constitution  of  the  solar  ray  may  be  compared  to  a  bundle  of  three 
sticks,  one  of  which  represents  heat,  another  light,  and  a  third  the  actinic 
principle. 

We  know  that  these  three  principles  exist  in  every  ray  of  solar  light,  be- 
cause we  are  able  to  separate  them  in  a  great  degree  from  each  other.  Thus^ 
when  we  decompose  a  ray  of  solar  light  by  means  of  a  prism,  and  throw  tho 
spectrum  upon  a  screen,  the  limiinous,  the  calorific,  and  the  chemical  or  ac- 
tinic radiations,  will  each  be  refracted,  or  bent  out  of  their  course  in  different 

QiTKSTiONS.— What  discoveries  have  given  to  these  lines  a  chemical  character  ?  What 
three  principles  are  included  in  solar  light  ?  How  do  we  know  of  the  existence  of  these 
principles  ?  How  are  they  affected  by  the  prism  7 
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degrees,  and  will  consequently  assume  different  positions  upon  the  screen. 
In  other  words,  the  light  of  the  sun  refracted  by  the  prism  produces  in  reality 
tliree  spectra,  one  visible  and  two  invisible. 

The  calorific,  or  heat  radiations,  will  be  refracted  least,  and  their  maTimum 
point  will  be  found  but  slightly  thrown  out  of  the  right  line  which  the  solar 
ray  would  have  traversed  had  it  not  been  intercepted  by  the  prism.  The 
heat  diminishes  with  much  regularity  on  each  side  of  this  line. 

The  luminous  radiations  are  subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  refiiaction;  their 
point  of  maximum  intensity  being  in  the  yellow  ray,  lying  considerably  above 
the  point  of  greatest  heat  The  light  dimimshes  on  each  side  of  it,  producing 
orange,  red,  and  crimson  colors  below  the  mazunum  point,  and  green,  blue, 
and  videt  above  it. 

The  radiations  which  produce  chemical  action  are  more  refrangible  than 
either  the  calorific  or  luminous  radiations,  and  the  maximum  of  chemical 
power  is  found  at  that  point  of  the  spectrum  where  light  is  feeble,  and  where 
scarcely  any  heat  can  be  detected. 

The  positions  in  the  spectrum  of  the  heat  and  actinic  radiations,  which  are 
invisible  to  the  eye,  may  be  found  by  experiment  Thus,  if  we  place  a  deli- 
cate thermometer  in  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum  (§  203,  Fig.  57),  it 
will  be  found  that  the  indigo  and  violet  rays  scarcely  affect  it  at  all,  while 
the  yellow  ray,  which  is  the  most  luminous,  is  inferior  in  heating  action  to 
the  red  ray,  which,  yielding  but  httle  light,  possesses  the  greatest  amount 
of  heat  If  now  the  thermometer  be  carried  a  little  below  and  just  out  oi 
the  red  ray,  into  the  darkened  space,  it  will  exhibit  the  greatest  increase  in 
temperature,  thus  proving  the  presence  of  a  heating  ray  in  solar  light  inde- 
pendent of  the  luminous  ray.  In  a  like  manner,  by  substituting  a  chemically 
prepared  surface,  as  a  piece  of  photographic  paper,  for  the  thermometer,  the 
presence  of  a  chemical  ray  can  be  proved  in  the  darkened  space  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  and  near  to  the  blue  and  violet  raya 

206.  Analysis  of  Heat . — The  heat  emanating  fix)m  the  sun  or  from 
a  bright  flame,  consists  of  rays  which  differ  fix)m  each  other  as  much  as  the 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  rays  do  which  constitute  white  light  Heat  radiated 
from  a  body  having  a  lower  temperature  than  800°  F.,  is  much  less  refrang- 
ible than  red  light ;  but  if  the  temperature  of  the  radiating  body  be  increased, 
it  emits,  in  addition  to  the  rays  previously  emitted,  others  of  a  higher  refrang- 
ibility,  until  at  last  some  few  of  its  rays  become  as  refrangible  as  the  least 
refrangible  rays  of  light.  The  body  then  appears  of  the  same  color  as  the 
least  refrangible  rays  of  fight,  and  is  said  to  be  red  hot  If  it  be  heated  more, 
it  emits,  in  addition  to  the  red,  still  more  refrangible  rays,  viz.,  orange ;  then 
(at  a  higher  temperature)  yellow  ray^  are  added,  and  so  on,  until  when  the 
body  is  white  hot,  it  emits  all  the  colors  visible  to  us ;  and  in  some  instances 
(of  very  intense  heat),  even  the  Invisible  chemical  rays,  more  refrangible  than 
the  violet,  are  emitted,  though  in  less  quantity  than  in  the  solar  rays. 

QuissTxoKs.— Is  heat  emanating  from  yarioos  sources  uniform  in  character  7  Hov  d* 
the  rays  of  heat  differ  in  refrangibility? 
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Thus  light,  in  ono  sense,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  visible  heat, 
and  heat  invisible  light — ^the  constitution  of  the  eye  being  such  that  it  oan 
perceive  one  and  not  the  other,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ear  can  appreciate 
vibrations  of  sound  more  rapid  than  sixteen  per  second,  but  not  those  which 
are  less  rapid. 

A  series  of  interesting  experiments  made  some  years  since  by  Melloni, 
show  very  conclusively  that  heat  emanating  from  different  sources  differs  in 
it^  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  light  of  a  red  body  differs  from  that 
of  a  blue.  He  employed  four  sources  of  caloric,  two  of  which  were  lumin- 
ous and  two  non-luminous,  or  obscure ;  namely,  an  oil-lamp  without  a  glass, 
incandescent  platinum,  copper  heated  to  696°  F.,  and  a  copper  vessel  filled 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  178°  F.  Rock-salt  transmitted  heat  in  the 
proportion  of  92  rays  out  of  every  100  from  each  of  these  sources ;  but  every 
other  substance  pervious  to  radiant  heat,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  transmitted 
more  caloric  from  sources  of  high  temperature  than  fit)m  such  as  were  low. 
For  instance,  a  clear  and  Umpid  mineral,  the  fluate  of  lime,  transmitted  in 
the  proportion  of  78  rays  out  of  100  fit)m  the  lamp,  69  from  the  platinum, 
42  from  the  copper,  and  33  from  the  hot  water ;  while  transparent  rock  crys- 
tal transmitted  38  rays*  in  100  from  the  lamp,  28  from  the  platinum,  6  from 
tjie  copper,  and  9  from  the  hot  water.  Pure  ice  transmitted  only  in  the 
proportion  of  6  rays  in  the  100  fix)m  the  lamp,  and  entirely  excluded  those 
from  other  sources. 

The  discovery  of  the  fact  that  heat  proceeding  from  tho  sun  or  any  other 
luminous  body  is  susceptible  of  division  into  rays,  differing  in  nature  and  in 
r.fraagibility,  has  furnished  an  explanation  of  many  curious  phenomena. 
Heat  from  very  intense  sources  is  more  refrangible  and  passes  more  readily 
through  most  substances  than  heat  of  low  intensity.  Thus,  the  heat  of  the 
Bun  passes  readily  through  glass,  but  the  heat  of  a  fire  is  almost  entirely 
obstructed.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  feet  by  those  who  have  oc- 
casion to  inspect  the  progress  of  operations  carried  on  in  furnaces ;  since  they 
are  able,  by  the  use  of  a  glass  screen,  to  protect  the  face  from  the  scorching 
rays  which  the  glass  absorbs,  although  it  offers  no  impediment  to  the  trans- 
mission of  light. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  snow  which  lies  near  the  trunks  of  trees  or 
other  like  substances,  is  melted  much  more  rapidly  than  that  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  heat  of 
tho  sun,  being  heat  of  high  intensity  and  high  refrangibility,  passes  through 
tho  snow  without  experiencing  a  great  degree  of  absorption  ;  but  solar  heat, 
which  first  falls  upon  the  tree  and  is  then  radiated  upon  tho  snow,  is  thereby 
changed  into  heat  of  low  refrangibility,  and  is  readily  absorbed  instead  of 
being  transmitted. 

207.  Action   of  the   Chemical   Ray n. — ^The  chemical  principle 

.  QiTEBTiovs. — Describe  the  experiments  of  Melloni.  What  results  have  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  analysis  of  heat  f  Why  will  glass  transmit  heat  from  the  sun,  and  not  from 
A  fire  ?  How  does  the  action  of  light  on  snow  vary  !  What  is  the  character  of  the  chem- 
ical principle  of  light  ? 
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of  light  is,  without  doubt^  like  the  calorific  principle,  composed  of  rays  of  dif- 
ferent character,  and  of  different  refrangibihty.  Recent  experiments  of  Pro- 
fessor Stokes  of  England,  seem  to  show  that  when  the  invisible  rays  which 
occapy  in  the  spectrom  a  position  beyond  the  violet,  are  caused  to  pass 
through  a  solution  of  quinine,  they  are  changed  in  refrangibility,  and  become 
visible— appearing  as  a  sky-blue  light  at  a  point  (ar  beyond  the  usual  lu- 
minous hmit  of  the  spectrum.  This  phenomenon  has  been  termed  the 
"degradation  of  light." 

The  study  of  the  chemical  principle  contained  in  the  rays  of  solar  lig^t  has 
rendered  probable  the  curious  &ct,  that  no  substance  can  be  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  without  undergoing  a  chemical  change ;  and  from  numerous  ex- 
amples it  would  seem  that  the  changes  in  the  molecular  condition  of  bodies 
which  sunlight  effects  during  the  daytime,  is  made  up  during  the  hours  of 
night)  when  the  action  is.  no  longer  influencing  them.  Thus  darkness  ap- 
pears to  be  essential  to  the  healthy  condition  of  all  organized  and  unorgan- 
ized forms  of  matter. 

The  process  of  forming  Daguerreotype  and  other  photo- 
graphic pictures,  depends  solely  upon  the  actinic,  or 
chemical  influence  of  the  solar  ray. 

The  term  "  photography,"  signifying  light  drawing,  which  is  the  general 
name  given  to  this  art,  is  unfortimate  and  ill-chosen,  for  not  only  does  light 
Dot  exercise  any  influence  in  producing  the  pictures,  but  it  tends  to  destroy 
them. 

That  the  luminous  principle  is  not  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  photo- 
graphic process,  may  be  proved  by  the  experiment  of  taking  a  daguerreotype 
in  absolute  darkness.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  the  following  manner :— ► 
A  large  prismatic  spectrum  is  thrown  upon  a  lens  fitted  into  one  side  of  a 
dark  chamber ;  and  as  the  actinic  power  resides  in  great  activity  at  a  point 
beyond  the  violet  ray,  where  there  is  no  light,  the  only  rays  allowed  to  pass 
the  lens  into  the  chamber  are  those  beyond  the  limit  of  coloration,  and  non- 
luminous  ;  these  are  directed  upon  any  object,  and  from  that  object  radiated 
npon  a  higlily  sensitive  photographic  surface.  In  this  way  a  picture  may  be 
fonned  by  radiations  which  produce  no  effect  upon  the  eye. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  yellow,  the  orange,  and  the  red  rays  of 
light  possess  the  power  of  retarding  by  their  presence  all  chemical  or  pho- 
togenic action,  in  proportion  to  their  predominance ;  and  if  unaccompanied  by 
other  light,  they  arrest  the  effects  of  the  chemical  rajrs  altogether.  On  the 
contrary,  the  violet^  indigo,  and  blue  rays  of  light  favor  chemical  action.  This 
is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  following  manner : — ^If  an  engraving  be  covered 
one  half  with  a  yellow  glass,  and  placed  in  fi-ont  of  a  camera  for  the  pur- 

QmsnoKB.— What  experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Stokes  ?  What  carious  feet  has 
the  study  of  the  chemical  principle  of  light  evolved  ?  Upon  what  does  the  production  of 
photographic  pictures  depend  ?  What  experiment  shows  that  light  is  not  necessary  for  the 
prodaction  of  a  photographic  picture  ?  How  do  the  different  luminous  rays  of  the  solar 
beam  affect  the  chemical  principle  ?  What  experiments  and  facts  illustrate  their  rela- 
tife  action? 

6* 
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pose  of  representation  on  s  daguerreotype  plate,  an  accurate  copj-will  be 
shortlj  obtained  of  the  uncovered  portion,  while  the  jeliow  screen  entirely 
prevents  the  plate  from  receiving  an  impression  of  the  rest.  But  if  the  en« 
graving  be  covered,  one  half  with  blue  and  the  other  half  with  yellow  glass, 
while  it  will  be  distinctly  discernible  to  the  eye  through  the  latter  and  not 
at  all  through  the  former,  the  camera  will  faithfully  copy  the  portion  which 
is  invisible,  but  wholly  neglect  the  other.  Again,  in  a  room  illuminated  solely 
through  red,  or  orange  glass,  in  which  light  may  ML  with  dazzling  luster,  no 
photographic  operations  can  be  conducted ;  while  if  blue  glass  be  substi- 
tuted, the  change,  while  it  will  dim  tlie  effulgence,  will  enable  the  photo- 
grapher to  exercise  his  art  with  success.  In  the  same  way,  during  certain 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  there  may  be  an  abundance  of  illuminating,  but 
very  few  photogenic  rays. 

208.  Influence  of  Light  on  V  e  g  e  t  a  t  i  o  n  .—There  are  many- 
reasons  for  supposing  that  each  of  the  three  principles,  light,  heat,  and  actin- 
ism, included  in  the  solar  ray,  exercise  a  distinct  and  peculiar  influence  upon 
vegetation.  Thus  the  luminous  principle  controls  the  growth  and  coloration 
of  plants,  the  calorific  principle  their  ripening  and  fructification,  and  the  chem- 
ical principle  the  germination  of  seeds.  Seeds  which  ordinarily  require  ten 
or  twelve  days  for  germination,  will  germinate  under  a  blue  glass  in  two  or 
three.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  blue  glass  permits  the  chemical  prin- 
ciple of  light  to  pass  fi'eely,  but  excludes,  in  a  great  measure,  the  heat  and 
the  light.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  make  seeds  germinate 
under  a  yellow  glass,  because  it  excludes  nearly  all  the  chemical  influenca 
of  the  solar  ray. 

Further  consideration  of  the  chemical  effects  of  light  will  be  postponed 
until  after  the  chemical  properties  of  the  elementary  bodies  have  been  d&* 
scribed. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


ELECTRICITY. 


209.  Electricity  is  one  of  those  subtle  agents  without 
weight  or  form,  that  appear  to  be  diffused  through  all 
nature,  existing  in  all  substances  without  affecting  their 
volume  or  their  temperature,  or  giving  any  indication  of 
its  presence  when  in  a  latent,  or  ordinary  state.  When, 
however,  it  is  liberated  from  this  repose,  it  is  capable  of 

Qnx8Tioi«&-^What  iniluencd  do  tho  three  principles  of  the  BolaT  ray  exert  on  vegetation  f 
What  is  electricity? 
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prodacing  the  most  sudden  and  destructive  effects,  or  of 
exerting  powerful  influences  by  a  quiet  and  long-continued 

actioiL 

We  are  unable  to  say  whether  electricity  is  a  material  substance,  a  propertj 
of  matter,  or  the  Yibra<ioa  of  an  ether.  The  general  opinion  at  the  present 
day,  however,  is,  that  electricity,  like  light  and  heat,  is  the  result  of  some 
modification,  or  vibration  of  that  subtile  ethereal  medium  which  pervades  all 
q)ace,  and  which  is  capable  of  moving  with  various  degrees  of  facility  through 
the  pores  of  even  the  densest  substances. 

The  language  which  is  almost  universally  adopted  in  describing  electrical 
phenomena^  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  electricity  is  a  form,  or  kind 
of  matter,  since  by  the  use  of  this  hypothesis,  the  leading  facts  of  the  sdenoe 
may  be  dearly  and  simply  set  forth. 

210.  Electricitr  and  Chemical  Action.— The  relation 
which  exists  between  the  force  of  electricity  and  the  opera- 
tions of  chemical  affinity  is  most  intimate  ;  and  according 
to  some  authorities  electricity  and  chemical  affinity  are 
merely  different  manifestations  of  the  same  agent. 

211.  Excitation  of  Electricity.— Electricity  may  be  ex- 
cited, or  called  into  activity  by  mechanical  action,  by 
chemical  action,  by  heat,  and  by  magnetic  influence. 

Why  the  means  above  enumerated  should  develop  electricity,  or  excite  it 
from  a  neutral  condition,  is  a  matter  at  present  wholly  inexplicable. 

212.  Two  Conditions  of  Electricity.— Electricity  in  the 
act  of  becoming  fi;ee,  as  when  excited  by  friction,  or  when 
evolved  from  a  galvanic  battery,  appears  to  separate  into 
two  forces,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  into  two  kinds  of 
electricity.  These  two  forces  are  identical  in  their  nature 
and  equal  in  power,  but  opposite  and  contrary  in  their  ac- 
tion. When  they  meet;  they  do  not  unite  to  form  a 
double  electrical  force,  but  they  mutually  neutralize  and 
destroy  tbe  power  of  each  other. 

The  existence  and  action  of  these  two  forces,  or  kinds  of  electricity,  may  ba 
demonstrated  by  the  following  simple  experiment : — ^If  we  take  a  dry  glass 
rod,  rub  it  well  with  silk,  and  present  it  to  a  light  pith  ball,  or  feather,  P, 

QvEsnoKS.— What  do  we  know  concerning  the  real  nature  of  this  agent  f  What  is  the 
relation  between  eleetricitj  and  chemical  action  ?  How  may  electricity  be  excited  ?  la 
vliat  mannor  does  electricity,  on  being  set  free,  display  itself?  What  is  the  character  of 
^  two  forces,  or  kinds  of  electricity  ?  How  may  the  existence  aad  aetioa  of  the  two 
kinds  of  electricity  he  demonstrated  ? 
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Pig.  69,  sospended  from  a  support  bja  sik  thread,  the  ball  or  feather  will  be 

attracted  toward  the  glass,  as  seen  at  G.    After  it  has  adhered  to  it  a  momenty 

it  will  fly  off,  or  be  repelled,  as  P'  from  G'.    The 

'^-  ^^'  same  thing  will  also  happen  if  sealing-wax  be 

rubbed  with  dry  flannel,  and  a  like  experiment 

made. 

If,  however,  the  action  of  the  glass  and  the 
wax  be  compared  together,  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  the  two  will  immediately  manifest 
itself  for  when  the  glass  repels  the  ball  the  seal- 
ing-wax win  attract  it  most  strongly,  and  when 
the  wax  repels,  the  glass  attracts  in  like  manner; 
so  that  if  we  suspend  a  light  pith  ball,  or  feather,  by  a  silk  thread,  as  in  Fig. 
60,  and  present  a  stick  of  excited  sealing-wax,  S,  on  one  side, 
and  a  tube  of  excited  glass,  G-,  on  the  other,  the  ball  will 
commence  vibrating  like  a  pendulum  from  one  to  the  other, 
being  alternately  attracted  and  repelled  by  each,  the  one  at- 
tracting when  the  other  repels.    "We  therefore  conclude  that 
the  electricities  excited  in  the  glass  and  wax  are  different 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  two  opposite 
forces  or  conditions  of  electricity  from  each 
other,  that  force  which  is  obtained  from  the  glass  has  heea 
termed  vitreous,  or  positive  electricity ;  and  that  from  the 
vax,  resinous,  or  negative  electricity. 

"While  the  terms  vitreous  and  resinous  are  now  rarely  used,  those  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  are  somewhat  unfortunate,  since  they  almost  unavoidably 
convey  to  the  learner  the  impression  that  the  one  force  is  stronger  or  mora 
potent  than  the  other,  whereas  the  negative  electricity  has  as  positive  an  ex- 
istence and  as  substantial  power  as  the  opposite  electricity. 

Electricity  may  be  excited  in  all  bodies.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
feet,  but  electricity  is  developed  in  some  bodies  with  great  ease,  and  in  others 
with  great  difficulty.  In  no  case,  however,  can  electricity  of  one  kind  ba 
excited  without  setting  free  a  corresponding  amount  of  electricity  of  the 
other  kind ;  hence,  when  electricity  is  excited  by  friction,  the  rubber  always 
exhibits  the  one,  and  the  body  rubbed,  the  other. 

218.  Fundamental  law  of  Elcetricity.— The  funda- 
mental law  which  governs  the  relation  of  the  two  forces 
of  electricity  to  each  other  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : 

Like  electricities  repel  each  other,  unlike  electricities 
attract  each  other. 

QuEBTioirs. — ^By  irhat  names  do  ire  distingnlsh  the  two  forces,  or  kinds  of  eleetricity  f 
^VThy  is  the  use  of  the  terms  posltiye  and  nfegatiye  unfortunate  f  Can  one  electricity  be 
deyeloped  independently  of  the  other  i  What  ia  the  great  fundamental  lav  of  eLectrlcity t 
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Thus,  if  two  substances  are  charged  with  pomtire  electricity,  thoy  repel 
each  other;  two  substances  charged  with  negative  electricity  also  repel  each 
other ;  but  if  one  is  charged  with  positive  and  the  other  with  negative  eleo- 
tridty,  they  attract  each  other. 

The  attraction  which  the  two  opposite  electricities  have  for  each  other  is 
very  great,  and  their  tendency  is,  therefore,  constantly  to  combine  together. 
From  such  combination  latent,  or  quiescent  electricity  results. 

214.  Electrified  and  Non-Eleetrified  Bodiet.— When  a 
body  holds  its  own  natural  quantity  of  electricity  undis- 
turbed;  it  is  said  to  be  non-electrified. 

When  an  electrified  body  touches  one  that  is  non-elec- 
trified, the  electricity  contained  in  the  fonner  is  trans- 
ferred in  part  to  the  latter. 

Thus,  on  touching  the  end  of  a  suspended  silk  thread  with  a  piece  of  ex- 
cited wax  or  glass,  electricity  will  pass  fix)m  the  wax  or  glass  into  the  silk, 
and  render  it  electrified ;  and  the  silk  will  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  electricity 
imparted  to  it,  by  moving  toward  any  object  that  may  be  placed  near  it. 

215.  Condnetors  and  Non-Condnetors. — Bodies  differ 
greatly  ia  the  freedom  with  which  they  allow  electricity 
to  pass  over  or  through  them.  Those  substances  which 
facilitate  its  passage  are  called  conductors  ;  those  that  re- 
tard, or  almost  prevent  it,  are  called  non-conductors. 

No  substance  can  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  electricity,  nor  is  there 
any  which  does  not  oppose  some  resistance  to  its  passage. 

Of  all  bodies,  the  metals  are  the  most  perfect  conductors  of  electricity ; 
chaiooal,  the  earth,  water,  moist  air,  most  liquids,  except  oils,  and  the  human 
body,  are  also  good  conductors  of  electricity. 

Qum  shellac  and  gutta  percha  are  the  most  perfect  non-conductors  of  eleo- 
tridty;  sulphur,  sealing-wax,  resin,  and  all  resinous  bodies,  glass,  silk, 
feathers,  hair,  dry  wool,  dry  air,  and  baked  wood,  are  also  non-conductors. 

Electricity  always  passes  by  preference  over  the  best  conductors. 

216.  Insulation. — When  a  conductor  of  electricity  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  non-conductiDg  substances,  it 
is  said  to  be  insulated  ;  and  the  non-conducting  substances 
which  surround  it  are  called  instUators, 

When  a  conducting  body  is  msulated,  it  retains  upon  its  surface  the  eleo- 
tricity  communicated  to  it^  and  in  this  condition  it  is  said  to  be  charged  with 
electricity. 

QuvnoiTB.— ninstrate  It  When  la  a  body  said  to  be  electrified,  and  when  non-eIectri« 
fied?  What  are  oonductors  and  non-conductors  of  eleetricity?  What  rabstancAS  are 
good  eondnctors  ?  What  are  bad  conductors  ?  When  is  a  conductor  said  to  be  insulated  f 
Wheaduxgedf 
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217.  Velocity  of  Electricity.— The  velocity  with  wliicli 
the  influence  of  electricity  passes  through  good  conduc- 
tors is  so  great,  that  the  most  rapid  motion  produced  by 
art  appears  to  be  actual  rest  when  compared  to  it.  Some 
authorities  have  estimated  that  frictional  electricity  wiU. 
pass  through  copper  wire  at  the  rate  of  288,000  miles  in 
a  second  of  time — a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  light. 
The  results  obtained,  however,  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  with  galvanic  electricity  and  iron  wire,  show  a 
velocity  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  miles  per  second. 

The  terms  "  electric  fluid"  and  "  electric  current,"  which  are  frequently  em- 
plojed  in  describing  electrical  phenomena,  are  calculated  to  mislead  the  stu- 
dent into  the  supposition  that  electricity  is  known  to  be  a  fluid,  and  that  it 
flows  in  a  rapid  stream  along  a  conductor.  Such  terms,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood, are  founded  merely  on  an  assumed  analogy  between  the  electrio 
force  and  a  fluid  substance.  The  nature  of  that  force,  however,  is  unknown, 
and  whether  its  transmission  be  in  the  fonn  of  a  current,  or  by  vibrations,  is 
undetermined.* 

218.  Galianic,  or  Voltaic  Eleetricity.— Electricity  ex- 
cited or  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  two  or  more 
dissimilar  substances  upon  each  other,  is  termed  Galvanic, 
or  Voltaic  Electricity,  and  the  department  of  physical 
science  which  treats  of  this  form  of  electrical  disturbance 
is  called  Galvanism. 

The  most  simple  method  of  illustrating  the  production  of  galvanic  electricity- 
is  by  placing  a  piece  of  silver  (as  a  coin)  on  the  tongue,  and  a  piece  of  adnc 
underneath.  So  long  as  the  two  metals  are  kept  asunder  no  efiect  will  be 
noticed,  but  when  their  ends  are  brought  together  a  distinct  thriU  will  pass 
through  the  tongue,  a  metallic  taste  will  diffuse  itself,  and,  if  the  eyes  are 
closed,  a  sonsation  of  light  will  be  evident  at  the  same  moment 

This  result  is  owing  to  a  chemical  action  which  is  developed  the  moment 


*  la  a  diseassion  which  took  place  some  yean  since  at  a  meeting  of  the  BriUsh  Afisocia- 
lion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  respecting  the  nature  of  electricity,  Professor  Fara- 
day  expressed  his  opinion  as  follows  :•—**  There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  I  knew  some- 
thing about  the  matter ;  but  the  longer  I  live,  and  the  more  carefully  I  study  the  sul^ect^ 
the  more  convinced  I  am  of  my  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  electricity." 

"  After  such  an  avowal  as  this,''  says  Mr.  Bakewell,  "  from  the  most  eminent  electrieiaa 
of  the  age,  it  is  almost  useless  to  say  that  any  terms  which  seem  to  designate  the  form  of 
electricity  are  merely  to  be  considered  as  convenient  conventional  expressions." 

QirE8TiONS.-~-What  is  the  velocity  of  electricity  ?  What  is  understood  by  the  use  of  thtt 
word  current,  as  appUed  to  electricity  ?  What  is  galvanic,  or  voltaio  electricity  ?  What 
U  the  most  simple  method  of  illustrating  its  production  ?    To  what  is  this  result  owing  f 
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the  two  metals  touch  each  other.  The  sallya  of  the  tongpie  acts  chemicallT' 
upon,  or  oxydizes  a  portion  of  the  zmc,  which  excites  electricity,  for  no  chem- 
ical action  ever  takes  place  without  producing  electricity.  Upon  bringing 
the  ends  of  the  two  metals  together,  a  sUght  current  passes  from  one  to  the 
other. 

219.  Discovery  of  Galvanie  Elcetricity.— The  produc- 
tion of  electricity  by  the  chemical  action  of  two  metals 
when  brought  in  coutact,  was  first  noticed  by  Galvani, 
a  professor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1790. 

His  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  in  the  following  manner : — Hav- 
ing occasion  to  dissect  several  frogs,  he  hung  up  their  hind  legs  on  some  cop- 
per hooks,  until  ho  might  find  it  necessary  to  use  them  for  illustration.  In 
this  manner  he  happened  to  suspend  a  niunber  of  the  copper  hooks  on  an 
iron  balcony,  when,  to  his  great  astonishment,  the  limbs  were  thrown  into 
violent  convulsions.  On  investigating  the  phenomenon,  he  found  that  the 
mere  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  with  the  moist  surfaces  of  the  muscles  and 
nerves,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  produco  the  convulsions. 

Fia.  61. 


This  smgulai*  action  of  electricity,  first  noticed  by  Galvani,  may  be  experi- 
toentally  exhibited  without  difficulty.  Fig.  61  represents  the  extremities  of 
a  flrog,  with  the  upper  part  dissected  m  siich  a  way  as  to  exhibit  the  nerves 

Qoxl'noxB.'-'Whea  and  how  was  galvanic  electricity  discovered  ?    How  may  the  plM- 
I  first  notioed  by  Galvaai  be  experimentally  repeated  ? 
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of  the  legs,  and  a  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow.  If  we  now  take  two  thux 
pieces  of  copper  and  zinc^  G  Z,  and  place  one  under  the  nerves,  and  the  other 
in  contact  with  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  we  shall  find  that  so  long  as  the  two 
pieces  of  metal  are  separated,  so  long  will  the  limbs  remain  motionless ;  but 
by  making  a  connection,  instantly  the  whole  lower  extremities  will  be  thrown 
into  violent  convulsions,  quivering  and  stretching  themselves  in  a  manner 
too  singular  to  describe.  If  the  wire  is  kept  closely  in  contact,  these  phen- 
omena are  of  momentary  duration,  but  are  renewed  every  time  the  contact  is 
made  and  broken. 

Galvani  attributed  these  movements  of  the  muscles  to  a  kind  of  nervous 
fluid  pervading  the  animal  system,  similar  to  the  electric  fluid,  which  passed 
from  the  nerves  to  the  muscles,  as  soon  as  the  two  were  brought  in  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  by  means  of  the  metallic  connection.  He  therefore 
called  the  supposed  fluid  animal  electricity. 

220.  The  Voltaic  Pile. — ^The  experiments  of  GkJvani  were  re- 
peated by  Yolta,  an  eminent  Italian  philosopher,  who  found  that  no  electrical 
x)T  nervous  excitement  took  place  unless  a  communication  between  the  muscles 
and  the  nerves  was  made  by  two  different  metals,  as  copper  and  iron,  or 
copper  and  zinc.  He  also  observed  that  all  the  effects  noticed  could  be  pro- 
duced in  a  much  higher  degree  by  using  a  number  of  pieces  of  different 
Vir  62  metals  and  a  fluid,  or  a  substance  moistened  with 

a  fluid.  He  accordingly  arranged  a  series  of  cop- 
per and  zinc  plates  in  a  pile  with  cloths  wet  in  a 
saline  or  acid  liquid  between  them,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  62.  The  series  commenced  with  a 
zmc  plate,  upon  which  was  placed  a  copper  plate 
of  the  same  size,  and  on  that  a  circular  piece  of 
doth  previously  soaked  in  water  sUghtly  acidu- 
lated. On  the  cloth  was  laid  another  plate  of 
zinc,  then  copper,  and  again  doth,  and  so  on  in 
succession,  until  a  pile  of  fifty  series  of  alternate 
metal  plates  and  moistened  doths  was  formed,  the 
terminal  plate  of  the  series  at  one  end  being  cop- 
per and  at  the  other  end  zinc.  Such  an  apparatus 
received  the  name  of  a  "  Voltaic  PiU,''  and  its  ef- 
fects were  soon  seen  to  be  of  an  electrical  char- 
acter. 

For  instance,  if  the  two  ends  or  terminal  plates  of  the  pile  were  touched, 
one  with  each  hand  previously  moistened,  a  sensation  similar  to  that  oi  an 
electric  shock  was  experienced.  If  the  two  ends  were  connected  by  means 
of  metallic  wires,  sparks  could  be  obtained,  shocks  communicated,  anb  many 
other  electrical  effects  produced. 

QUBBTioHS.— To  what  did  Galvftnl  attribute  the  resultB  by  him  noticed  ?  What  concla- 
Bloa  was  arrived  at  by  Volte?  What  discovery  did  Volte  make?  Deaoribe  the  voltaic 
pUe. 
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221.  Resnlts  of  GalTani's  and  Tolta's  DiseoTeries. — 

Sach  is  an  outline  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  diaooverics  of 
modem  times — ^a  discovery  wliich  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  im- 
portanco  of  cultivating  correct  habits  of  observation,  and  of  rightly  estimating 
the  relations  which  exist  between  a  cause  and  its  effect  The  attention  be- 
stowed by  Galvani  on  the  simple  circumstance  of  the  twitching  of  a  frog's 
legs  in  1*790,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile  in  1800,  a  modification  of 
whicli  constitutes  the  present  galvanic  battery.  Since  the  last  named  period 
t'.io  progress  of  discovery  has  been  most  rapid,  embracmg  the  whole  science 
of  electro-magnetism,  electro-metallurgy,  the  application  of  electricity  to 
chemical  analysis,  to  the  production  of  intense  heat  and  light,  to  the  recording 
of  time,  to  the  determination  of  longitudes,  and  finally,  to  the  almost  instan- 
taneous communication  of  intelligence  by  means  of  the  telegraph. 

Volta  considered  that  electricity  was  produced  by  simple  contact  of  dis- 
fiimilar  metals,  positive  electricity  being  evolved  from  the  one,  and  negative 
fit>m  the  other.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  chemical  action,  taking 
place  between  the  sur&ces  in  contact,  is  the  sole  cause  of  exciting  and  con- 
tinuing the  electric  currents. 

222.  Fundamental  Principle  of  Galvanic  Electricity. — 
The  fundamental  principle  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
science  of  galvanic  electricity  is  as  follows  : 

Any  two  metals,  or  more  generally,  any  two  different 
bodies  which  are  conductors  of  electricity,  when  placed  in 
contact,  develop  electricity  by  chemical  action — positive 
electricity  flowing  from  the  body  which  is  acted  upon  most 
powerfully,  and  negative  electricity  from  the  other. 

223.  Electro-positive  and  Negative  Elements.— In  gen- 
eral, that  substance  which  is  acted  upon  most  easily. is 
termed  the  electro-positive  element ;  and  the  other  the 
electro-negative  element. 

The  electrical  force  or  power  generated  in  this  way  is 
culled  the  electro-motive  force. 

Different  bodies  placed  in  contact  manifest  different 
electro-motive  forces,  or  develop  different  quantities  of 
electricity. 

Bodies  capable  of  developing  electricity  by  contact  may  bo  arranged  in  a 


QuKsnovs. — ^What  hare  been  the  results  of  Galvanfs  and  Vclta*s  discoveries  f  What 
did  Volta  suppose  to  be  the  origin  of  the  electricity  of  the  pile  ?  What  is  now  beliered  on 
this  subject?  What  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  galvanic  electricity?  What  are  elec- 
tro-positive and  electro-negative  elements?  What  is  understood  by  the  term  electro- 
motive force  ?    How  may  bodies  capable  of  exciting  electro-motivB  force  be  classed  ? 
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Fig.  63, 


series  in  such  a  manner  that  any  one  placed  in  contact  with  another  holding 
a  lower  place  in  the  series,  will  receive  the  positive  fluid,  and  the  lower  one 
the  negative  fluid;  and  the  more  remote  they  stand  from  each  other  in  the 
order  of  the  series,  the  more  decidedly  will  the  electricity  be  developed  by 
their  contact. 

The  most  common  substances  used  for  exciting  galvanic  electricity  may  be 
arranged  in  such  a  series  as  follows : — zinc,  load,  tin,  antimony,  iron,  brass, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  black  lead  or  graphite,  and  charcoal 

Thus,  zinc  and  lead,  when  brought  in  contact,  will  produce  electricity,  but 
it  will  be  much  less  active  than  that  produced  by  the  union  of  zinc  and  iron, 
or  the  same  metal  and  copper,  and  the  last  less  active  than  zinc  and  platinum 
or  zinc  and  charcoal. 

224.Zamboni's  Pile . — ^According  to  the  principles  above  explained, 
a  perfectly  dry  pile,  known  from  its  inventor  as  Zamboni's  pile,  may  be  con- 
structed of  sheets  of  gilded  paper  and  sheet  zinc.  If 
several  thousand  of  these  be  packed  together  in  a 
glass  tube,  so  that  their  similar  metallic  faces  shall  all 
look  the  same  way,  and  be  pressed  tightly  together 
at  each  end  by  metallic  plates,  it  will  be  found  that 
one  extremity  of  the  pile  is  positive  and  the  other 
negative.  Such  a  series  will  last  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  it  requires  as  many  as  10,000  pairs  to  af- 
ford sparks  visible  in  daylight 

Fig.  63  represents  a  pair  of  these  piles,  so  arranged 
as  to  produce  what  has  been  called  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion. Two  piles,  P  N,  are  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  the  positive  extremity  of  one  pile  is  opposite  and 
near  to  the  negative  extremity  of  the  other.  Be- 
tween them  a  light  pendulum  is  placed,  vibrating  on 
an  axis  and  insulated  on  a  glass  pillar.  This  pen- 
dulum is  alternately  attracted  to  one  and  then  to  the 
other,  and  thus  rings  two  little  bells  connected  with 
the  positive  and  negative  polea 
In  a  similar  manner,  voltaic  piles  have  been  constructed  entirely  of  vege- 
table substances,  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  any  metal,  by  placing  discs 
of  beet-root  and  walnut-wood  in  contact  With  such  a  pile,  and  a  leaf  of 
grass  as  a  conductor,  convulsions  in  the  muscles  of  a  dead  frog  are  said  to 
have  been  produced.  Other  experimentalists  have  formed  voltaic  piles  wholly 
of  animal  substances. 

225.  Practical  Prodnclion of  Galianic  Electricity,— In 
the  production  of  galvanic  electricity  for  practical  pur- 
poses, it  is  necessary  to  have  a  combination  of  three  dif- 

QuESTiONB. — Describe  the  dry,  or  Zambonfs  pfle.  May  a  voltaic  pile  be  produced  en- 
tirely of  vegetable  or  animal  substances  3  What  arrangement  is  necessary  for  the  practi- 
cal production  of  ^alraaic  electricity? 
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Fig.  64. 


ferent  conductors,  or  elements,  one  of  which  must  be 
solid  and  one  fluid,  while  the  third  may  be  either  solid  or 
fluid. 

The  process  usually  adopted  is  to  place  between  two  plates  of  different 
kinds  of  metal  a  liquid  capable  of  exciting  some  chemical  action  on  one  of  the 
plates,  while  it  has  no  action,  or  a  different  action  upon  the  other.  A  com- 
munication is  then  formed  between  the  two  plates. 

226.  Galvanic  Circait.— When  two  metals  capable  of 
exciting  electricity  are  so  arranged  and  connected  that  the 
positive  and  negative  electricities  can  meet  and  flow  in 
opposite  directions,  they  are  said  to  form  a  galvanic  cir- 
cuit, or  circle.  Such  an  arrangement  is  very  generally 
termed,  also,  a  simple  galvanic  battery. 

A  very  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  active  galvanic  circuit  may  be  formed 
by  an  arrangement  as  represented  in 
lig.  64.  C  and  Z  are  thin  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc  immersed  in  a  glass 
vessel  containing  a  very  weak  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  So  long 
as  the  two  metals  do  not  touch  each 
other,  there  will  be  but  slight  chemical 
action,  and  consequently  little  or  no 
electricity  evolved;  but  on  brmgingthe 
two  ends  of  the  metal  strips  together,  or 
by  causing  metallic  contact  by  a  con- 
nection of  wires,  X  and  W,  a  galvanic 
cu-cuit  will  be  formed,  positive  elec- 
tricity passing  from  the  zinc  through  the  liquid  to  the  copper,  and  from  the 
copper  along  the  conducting  wires  to  the  zinc,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in 
the  figure.  A  current  of  negative  electricity  at  the  same  time  traverses  the 
circuit  also,  from  the  copper  to  the  zuic,  in  an  opposite  direction. 

22t.  Theory  of  a  Simple  Circuit  — In  the  formation  of  a  gal- 
vanic circuit,  by  the  employment  of  two  metals  and  a  liquid,  the  chemical  ac- 
tion which  gives  rise  to  the  electricity  takes  place  through  a  decomposition 
of  the  liquid. 

When  a  plate  of  zinc  and  one  of  copper  are  immersed  in  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  elements  of  the  water,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  are  separated 
from  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  attraction  which  the  oxygen 
has  for  the  zbic.     The  oxygen,  therefore,  unites  with  the  zinc,  and  by  so  doing 


Questions. — ^What  is  a  galyanic  circuit,  or  simple  galvanic  battery  ?  Des«ribe  the  con- 
strncUoii  of  such  a  circuit.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  electricity  evolved  in  a  circuit 
composed  of  two  metals  and  one  liquid  ?  Describe  the  theorelical  action  of  such  a  circuit  f 
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excites,  or  develops  electricity  in  the  metal  But  as  one  kind  of  electricity 
can  not  be  evolved  without  bringing  an  equal  quantity  of  the  other  into  ac- 
tivity, the  act  which  develops  negative  electricity  in  the  metal,  instantaneously 
develops  positive  electricity  in  the  liquid.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed, 
tliat  as  the  two  opposite  electricities  have  a  strong  attraction  for  each  other, 
t!iat  they  would  again  unite,  and  restore  the  equilibrium  ,*  such,  however, 
f'om  some  unexplained  reason,  is  not  the  case ;  but  the  electrical  and  chem- 
ical changes  are  so  connected,  tb&t  unless  the  cquUibrium  is  restored,  the 
action  between  the  metal  and  the  liquid  will  stop  as  soon  as  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  electricity  has  accumulated.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  copper 
plate  which  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  but  not  acted  upon  by  it,  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  zinc,  it  will  serve  as  a  conductor,  and  will  convey  the 
positive  electricity  accumulated  in  the  liquid  to  the  zinc,  restore  the  equili- 
brium of  the  two  electricities,  and  cause  the  action  between  the  liquid  and  the 
zinc  to  recommence.  "With  the  commencement  of  the  flow  of  positive  elec- 
tricity from  the  liquid  to  the  copper,  and  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  a  cur- 
rent of  negative  electricity  will  tend  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  from 
the  zinc  to  the  copper,  and  from  the  copper  to  the  liquid.* 

228.  Direetion  of  the  Current.— In  all  cases,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  is  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the 
chemical  action. 

The  positive  electricity  always  sets  out  from  the  metal  most  acted  upon  by 
the  exciting  liquid,  which  may  be,  therefore,  called  the  generating  or  posi- 
tive plate.  It  traverses  the  liquid  toward  the  less  affected  metal,  which  forms 
the  negative,  or  conducting  plate,  and  from  this  the  force  is  transferred  to  the 
wire,  or  other  conducting  medium,  between  the  two  plates ;  thence  it  passes 
back  again  to  the  generating  plate.  In  this  way  the  circuit  is  completed,  and 
unless  this  circulation  can  take  place,  all  the  phenomena  of  galvanic  action 
will  be  suspended. 

The  electrical  condition  of  the  plates  of  copper  and  zinc  as  above  described, 
it  should  be  understood,  applies  only  to  those  portions  of  the  two  metals 
which  are  immersed  in  the  liquid.  Those  parts  which  are  out  of  the  liquid, 
and  in  the  air,  are  in  an  exactiy  opposite  condition.  Thus  the  end  of  the  zinc 
in  the  acid  is  4"»  or  positive,  while  that  in  the  air  is  — ,  or  negative.  The 
electrical  state  of  the  two  ends  of  the  copper  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

I^  in  the  arrangement  above  described,  some  liquid  which  acts  upon  the 
copper  in  preference  to  the  zinc,  as  ammonia,  had  been  used,  the  electrical 


*  In  every  yoltaic  current  it  is  assumed  that  a  quantity  of  negatlre  electricity,  equal  to 
that  of  the  positive  set  in  motion,  is  proceeding  along  the  conducting  medium  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  the  positive  electricity  is  traveling ;  bnt  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  whenever  the  direction  of  the  current  is  mentioned,  the  direction  of  the  posi- 
tive electricity  is  alone  referred  to. 

QrnsTioirs.— What  inflnenees  the  direction  of  the  current  ?  What  determines  the  elec- 
trical condition  of  the  immersed  metala  ? 
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condiiloii  of  the  two  metals,  and  the  directioii  of  the  flow  of  electricity,  would 
have  been  reversed. 

Although  two  metal  plates  are  usoally  employed  in  a  sunple  galyanic 
drcuit,  only  one  of  them  is  active  in  the  excitement  of  electricity,  the  other 
plate  serving  merely  as  a  conductor  to  collect  the  force  generated.  A  metal 
plate  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  because  metals  conduct  electricity 
nmch  better  than  other  substances  exposing  an  equal  sur&ce  to  the  fluids 
in  which  they  are  immersed ;  but  other  conductors  may  be  used,  and  when 
a  proportionately  larger  sur&ce  is  exposed  to  compensate  for  inferior  con- 
dactmg  power,  they  answer  as  well,  and  in  some  instances  better,  than  metal 
plates.  Thus  charcoal  is  very  often  employed  in  the  place  of  copper,  and  a 
very  hard  material  obtained  from  the  interior  of  gas  retorts^  "  gas-carbon," 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  conductors. 

Two  metals  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  simple  gal- 
vanic current.  A  current  may  be  obtained  from  one  metal  and  two  liquids, 
provided  the  liquids  are  such  that  a  stronger  chemical  action  takes  place  on 
one  side  of  the  metal  plate  than  on  the  other. 

229.  Poles  of  a  Galvanic  Battery.— The  two  metals 
forming  the  elements  of  the  battery  are  generally  connected 
by  copper  wires  ;  the  ends  of  these  wires,  or  the  terminal 
points  of  any  other  connecting  medium  used,  are  called 
the  poles  of  the  battery. 

Thus,  when  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  used,  the  end  of  the  wire  conveying 
positive  electricity  from  the  copper  would  be  the  positive  pole,  and  the  end  of 
the  wire  conveying  negative  electricity  from  the  zinc  plate  would  be  the 
negative  poLe.  Faraday  describes  the  poles  of  the  battery  as  the  doors  by 
which  electricity  enters  into  or  passes  out  of  the  substance  suffering  decom- 
position, and  in  accordance  with  this  view  he  has  given  to  the  positive  pole 
the  name  of  anode^  or  ascending  way,  and  to  the  negative  pole  the  namo  of 
cathode,  or  descending  way. 

The  manifestations  of  electricity  will  be  most  appa- 
rent at  that  point  of  the  circuit  where  the  two  currents 
of  positive  and  negative  electricity  meet. 

When  the  two  wires  connecting  the  metal  plates  of  a  battery  are  brought 
in  contact,  the  galvanic  ciicait  is  said  to  be  closed.  No  sign  of  electrical  ex- 
citement is  then  visible;  the  action,  nevertheless,  continues.  The  opposite 
electricities  collected  at  the  poles,  in  particular,  neutralize  each  other  perfectly 
on  meeting ;  every  trace  of  electricity  must  therefore  vanish  if  a  fresh  quan- 
tity were  not  continually  produced  by  the  continuance  of  the  chemical  action. 

QuEsnoirs. — ^What  is  the  necessity  of  two  metala  in  a  galvanic  circuit?  Under  what 
dmunstances  can  some  other  substance  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  copper  f  What 
UK  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  anode  and 
etthode  f  At  what  point  of  a  galvanic  circuit  will  the  manifestation  of  electricity  )»•  most 
tpparentr    When  is  the  galvanic  circuit  said  to  be  closed  ? 
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230.  Compound  Circuit.— The  electricity  developed  by 
a  simple  galvanic  circuit,  whether  it  be  composed  of  two 
metals  and  a  liquid,  or  any  other  combination,  is  exceed- 
ingly feeble.  Its  power  can,  however,  be  increased  to  any 
extent  by  a  repetition  of  the  simple  combinations. 

The  discovery  of  this  fact  was  first  made  by  Volte,  and  applied  by  him  in 
the  voltaic  pile  before  described. 

PiO.  65. 


Pig.  65  represents,  in  its  simplest  form,  the  constmotion  of  a  compomid 
galvanic  circuit,  by  the  union  of  a  number  of  simple  circuits.  Each  glass 
contains  one  zinc  and  one  copper  plate,  wluch  are  not  immediately  connected 
together  as  in  a  simple  circuit ;  but  every  zinc  plate  is  connected  with  the 
copper  plate  of  the  preceding  glass  by  a  copper  wu'e  or  band.  In  the  figure, 
the  copper  plate  and  the  direction  of  the  positive  current  is  represented  by  the 
sign  -f-j  and  the  zinc  plate  and  the  negative  current  by  the  sign  — . 

In  a  compound  galvanic  circuit,  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  65,  the 
positive  electricity  which  the  fluid  in  the  first  vessel  acquires  fix)In  the  plate 
of  zinc  exposed  to  its  action,  is  taken  up  by  the  copper  plate  and  transferred 
to  the  second  zinc  plate  in  the  second  vessel,  by  means  of  its  metallic  con- 
nection. This  transmits  it,  together  with  what  itself  generates,  to  the  liquid 
of  the  second  vesseL  From  this  the  double  force  is  passed  to  the  next  cop- 
per, and  by  it  to  the  third  zinc,  which  it  touches,  and  so  on,  every  succeeding 
alternation  being  productive  of  a  further  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  elec- 
tricity developed.  A  current  of  negative  electricity  may  in  like  manner  be 
supposed  to  flow  in  an  opposite  durection,  its  quantity  augmenting  with  each 
successive  pan*  of  plates.  This  action,  however,  would  stop  unless  an  outlet 
were  given  to  the  accumulated  electricity  by  establishing  a  communication 
between  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  battery,  by  means  of  wires 
attached  to  the  extreme  plate  at  each  end.  "When  these  are  brought  into 
contact,  the  galvanic  circuit  is  completed,  and  the  electricities  meet  and  neu- 
tralize each  other,  producing  the  various  electrical  phenomena.  The  electric 
current  continues  to  flow  uninterruptedly  in  the  cuxjuit  so  long  as  the  chem- 
ical action  lasts. 


Qttxstiows. — ^What  is  the  electrical  power  of  a  simple  circuit?  How  may  U  be  iiier««sed  f 
Describe  the  construction  of  a  compound  circuit  ?  In  what  manner  doae  it  acoamnUte 
electricity  r 
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The  siinple  and  componnd  voltaic  circtuts  in  practical  use,  which  in  ordi- 
nary language  are  both  designated  as  galvanic  batteries,  differ  considerably 
inibrm  anil  efBciency.  The  general  principle  of  construction  in  all,  however, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  voltaic  pile. 

231.  The  Trough  Battery . — One  of  the  earliest  forms  contrived 
is  known  as  the  Trough  Battery,  represented  in  Fig.  66.  It  conosts  of  a 
trough  of  wood  divided  into  water-  FiO.  66, 

tight  cells,   or  partitions,   each   cell 
being  arranged  to  receive  a  pair  of 
ziac  and  copper  plates.     The  plates 
are  attached  to  a  bar  of  wood,  and 
connected  with  one  another  by  me- 
tallic wiresy  in  such  a  way  that  every 
copper  plate  is  connected  with  tlie 
zinc  plate  of  tiie  next  celL    The  bat- 
tery is  excited  by  means  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  poured  into  the  cells,  \ 
and  the  current  of  electricity  is  di- 
rected by  wires  soldered  to  the  ex-  - 
treme  plates.     When  the  battery  is  not  in  use  the  plates  may  be  raised 
from  the  trough  by  means  of  the  wooden  bar. 

The  battery  by  which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  effected  his  splendid  chemical 
discoveries  was  of  this  form,  and  consisted  of  two  thousand  double  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc,  each  plate  having  a  surface  of  thirty-two  square  inches. 
Now,  however,  by  improved  arrangements,  we  can  produce  with  ten  or 
twenty  pairs  of  plates,  effects  every  way  superior. 

232.  Smee's  Battery . — The  most  easily  managed 
fonn  of  galvanic  battery  at  present  used  is  that  invented  by 
Mr.  Smee,  and  known  as  Smee's  battery.  (See  Pig.  67.)  It 
consists  of  a  plate  of  silver  coated  with  platinum,  suspended 
between  two  plates  of  zinc,  z  z,  the  surfaces  of  which  last  have 
been  coated  with  mercury,  or  amalgamated,  as  it  is  called. 
The  three  are  attached  to  a  wooden  bar,  which  serves  to  sup- 
port the  whole  in  a  tumbler,  G,  partially  filled  with  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  The  wires,  or  poles  for 
directing  the  current  of  electricity  are  connected  with  the  zinc 
and  platinum  plates  by  small  screw-cups,  S  and  A. 

233.  Amalgamation  of  Zinc . — The  introduction  of  the  process 
of  amalgamating,  or  coating  the  zinc  plates  of  a  galvanic  circuit  with  mer-. 
cuiy,  constituted  an  improvement  of  great  value.  In  the  original  form  of 
the  galvanic  battery,  constructed  of  copper  and  ordinary  metallic  zinc,  the 
waste  of  the  latter  metal  by  the  action  of  the  exciting  acid  upon  it  was  very 


Fia.  6Y, 


QuKSTiOMS. — Describe  the  trough  battery.  What  is  the  construction  of  Smee's  battery  ? 
What  is  understood  by  the  amalgaination  of  the  sine?  What  benefit  results  from  this 
operation? 
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Pia.  68. 


great ;  but  by  using  amalgamated  one  this  waste  is  diminished  in  a&  eztrap 
ordinary  degree,  without  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  production  of 
electricity.  All  improved  batteries  are,  therefore,  constructed  with  amalga- 
mated zinc. 

234.  Sulphate  of  Copper  B  a  1 1  e  r  y  .—Another  form  of  battery, 
called  the  sulphate  of  copper  battery,  from  the  &ct  that  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  is  used  as  the  exciting  liquid,  is  represented  by 
Fig.  68.  It  consists  of  two  concentric  cylinders  of  cop- 
per, C,  tightly  soldered  to  a  copper  bottom,  and  a  zinc 
cylinder,  Z,  fitting  in  between  them.  Two  screw-cups 
for  holding  the  connecting  wires  are  attached,  one  to 
the  outer  copper  cylinder,  and  the  other  to  the  zinc. 

The  principal  imperfection  of  the  galvanic  batteiy  ia 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  its  action.  In  all  the  yarioua 
forms,  the  strength  of  the  electric  current  excited  oonr 
stahtly  decreases  from  the  moment  the  battery  actioa 
commences.  In  the  sulphate  of  copper  battery,  espe* 
dally,  the  power  is  reduced  in  a  comparately  short  timo 
to  almost  nothing.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  metallic  plates  soon  become  coated  with  the  products  of  the 
chemical  decomposition,  the  result  of  the  chemical  action  whereby  the  eleo- 
tricity  is  developed. 

This  difficulty  is  obviated  in  a  great  degree  by  the  use  of  a  diaphragm,  op 
a  porous  and  permeable  partition  between  the  two  metallic  plates,  which  air 
lows  a  free  contact  of  the  liquid  on  both  sides  within  its  pores,  but  prevents 
the  solid  products  of  the  chemical  action  from  passing  from  one  metallic  plato 
to  the  other.  Bladder,  leather,  day,  porce- 
lain, doth,  eta,  have  been  used  for  this  pur* 
pose. 

JB         Jl  ^"      — -      235.  Daniel'8  Qonstant   Battery, 
>ir  Lp  constructed  according  to  the  above  described 

"  "  principle,  and  represented  by  Fig.  69,  main- 
tains an  effective  galvanic  action  longer  than 
any  other.  The  outer  case,  0,  consists  of  a 
cell,  or  cylinder  of  copper,  which  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  retain  liquids,  and  is  filled  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  B,  acidulated 
with  one  eighth  of  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  solution  is  kept  saturated  with  the  salt 
by  means  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
D,  which  rest  upon  the  perforated  shelf,  F. 
In  the  center  of  the  cell  is  placed  a  tube  of  porous  earthen- ware,  E,  filled  with 


Fig.  69. 


■r\ 


QuK^iONS. — Describe  the  sulphate  of  copper  battery.  What  is  the  principal  imperfec- 
ion  of  the  galvanic  battery  ?  Hoir  is  it  obviated  ?  What  is  the  construction  of  Daniel's 
battery? 
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represents  a  series  of  these  cupa^ 
Pia.  10. 


VOL  add  solataon,  A,  which  consists  of  one  part  of  oil  of  vitrvA  diluted  with 
seyen  parts  of  water.  A  rod  of  zinc,  Z,  is  placed  in  this  tuba  On  making  a 
metallic  communication  between  the  zinc  rod  and  the  copper  cell,  a  voltaic 
current  is  established. 

236.  Grove's  Battery . — One  of  the  most  efficient  batteries  is  that 
known  as  Grovels  battery,  fix)m  its  inventor,  and  is  the  form  generally  used 
for  telegraphing,  and  other  puiposes  in  which  powers  galvanic  action  is  re- 
quired. It  is  constructed  upon  the  same  general  principle  as  Daniel's  battery, 
and  consists  of  a  plain  glass  tumbler,  in  which  is  placed  a  cylinder  of  amal- 
gamated zinc,  with  an  opening  on  one  side  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  the 
liquid.  Within  this  cylinder  is  placed  a  porous  cup,  or  cell  of  earthenware, 
in  which  is  suspended  a  strip  of  platinum  &stened  to  the  end  of  a  zinc  arm 
projecting  from  the  adjoining  zinc  cylinder.  The  porous  cup  containing  tho 
platinum  is  filled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  outer  vessel  containing  tho 
zinc  with  weak  sulphuric  add.  Fig.  *IQ 
arranged  to  form  a  compound  dr- 
cuit,  with  their  terminal  poles,  P 
and  Z.  This  form  of  battery  is  -^ 
objectionable  on  account  of  the 
corrosive  character  of  the  adds 
employed,  and  the  deleterious  va- 
pors that  arise  from  it  when  in 
action. 

In  what  is  known  as  Bunsen^s 
Carbon'  Battery,  a  cylinder  of 
carbon  is  substituted,  on  the 
ground  of  economy,  in  place  of 
the  platinum  plates  of  Grove's  battery. 

23*7.  Resistances  to  the  Oircnlation  of  the  Galvanic 
Current . — The  amount  of  force  or  of  electricity  which  circulates  in  a  gal- 
vanic circuit  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  the  energy  of  tho  chemical  action 
which  is  exerted  between  the  generating  metal  and  the  exciting  liquid. 
"The  current  experiences  a  retardation  or  resistance  from  the  very  conduc- 
tors by  which  its  influence  is  transmitted ;  just  as  in  the  transmission  of 
medianical  force  in  an  arrangement  of  machinery,  the  intervention  of  the 
pivots  and  levers  which  are  required  for  its  conveyance  introduces  ad- 
ditional friction  and  additional  weight,  which  are  required  to  be  overcomo 
or  moved,  and  which  thus  <lim?niah  the  effident  power  of  the  machine." — 

The  resistances  of  the  galvanic  current  arise  from  the  imperfect  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  liquid  which  is  employed  to  excite  it,  and  of  the  plates, 
wires,  etc,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  liquid  bemg  the  most  considerable 


QuzsnowB.— Describe  Grove's  battery.  Is  the  electricity  of  a  galvanic  circuit  always 
in  proportioii  to  the  chemical  action  exerted  f  What  are  the  reslBtanccs  U  experiences^ 
To  vhat  are  these  resistances  proportional  i 

1 
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of  the  two.  The  ftirther  the  plates  are  removed  from  each  other  in  the  liqui^ 
and  the  longer  the  column  of  imperfectly  conducting  matter  which  the  elec- 
tricity is  obliged  to  traverse,  the  greater  the  resistance.  The  same  thing  is 
also  true  of  the  conducting  wire.  A  wire  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
will  for  equal  lengths  offer  four  times  the  resistance  of  a  wire  two  tenths,  or 
one  fifth  of  an  inch  thick. 

238.  Characteristies  of  Ordinary  and  Galvanic  Elec- 
tricity.— Electricity  in  its  ordinary  manifestations,  as 
when  developed  by  friction  or  by  an  electrical  machine, 
exhibits  itself  in  sudden  and  intermitted  shocks,  accom- 
panied with  a  sort  of  explosion ;  galvanic  electricity,  or 
electricity  produced  by  chemical  action,  is,  on  the  contrary. 
It  steady  flowing  current. 

The  electricity  evolved  by  a  single  galvanic  circle  is 
great  in  quantity,  but  weak  in  intensity. 

The  electricity,  on  the  contrary,  produced  by  friction, 
or  that  of  a  thunder-cloudy  is  small  in  quantity,  but  of 
high  tension,**  or  intensity. 

These  two  qualities  may  be  compared  to  heat  of  different  temperatures.  A 
gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  100^  has  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  than 
a  pint  at  200^  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  latter  is  more  intense  than  that  of  the 
former.  Again,  in  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  which  often  spreads  over 
thousands  of  mUes,  we  have  an  illustration  of  light  very  feeble  in  intensity, 
but  enormous  in  quantity. 

239.  Qaantity  and  Intensity)  how  M e a s u r e d i-^Wemeas- 
ure  the  gwmtity  of  electricity  in  many  ways;  but  most  conyeniently  by  the 
amount  of  any  chemical  compound  which  it  can  decompose.  A  madbine  or 
battery,  for  example,  which,  when  arranged  so  as  to  decompose  water,  CTolves 
from  it  four  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  one  muiute,  is  famishing 
twice  the  quantity  of  electricity  supplied  by  an  apparatus  which  evolves  only 
two  cubic  inches  of  the  gases  in  the  same  time. 

The  intensity  of  electricity  is  less  easily  measured ;  but  it  is  comparatively 
indicated  by  the  ease  with  which  it  can  travel  through  bad  conductors ;  by 


*  "  Tenrion  Is  merely  a  synonyme  for  intensity,  which  originated  in  the  hypothecs  of 
electricity  being  an  elastic  fluid,  which  might  be  regarded  as  existing  in  a  thunder-cloud, 
or  on  the  conductor  of  a  friction-machine  in  a  state  of  condensation  or  compression,  like 
high.pressure  steam  struggling  to  escape  from  a  boiler,  or  air  seeking  to  force  its  way  out 
of  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun.  The  word  teuRion  has  been  preferred  to  intensity,  simply 
on  account  of  its  brevity,  and  its  convenience  in  forming  a  double  noun  with  electricity. 

QincBTioxs.— What  are  the  characteristic  differences  between  galvanic  and  ordinary 
electricity?  To  what  may  quantity  and  intensity  be  compared?  How  are  thoM  two 
qualities  meamred  ?   What  is  understood  by  the  term  tension  ? 
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its  power  to  overoome  energetic  chemical  affinity,  Bach  as  that  which  binds 
together  the  elements  of  water ;  by  the  length  of  space  acrosa  which  it  can 
paaa  through  dry  air  (as  in  the  case  of  a  lightning  flash  strikmg  a  tree  from  a 
great  distance);  by  the  attractions  and  repulsions  it  produces  in  light  bodies; 
and  by  the  severity  of  the  shock  it  oocasions  to  living  animala 

Galvanic  electricity  will  traverse  a  circuit  of  2,000  miles  of  wire,  rather 
than  make  a  short  circuit  by  overleaping  a  space  of  resisting  air  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  Frictional  electricity,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  force  a  passage  across  a  considerable  interval,  in  preference  to  taking  a 
long  circuit  through  a  conducting  medium. 

The  assertion  is  within  bounds,  that  the  whole  eleotricity  of  a  destructive 
thunder-storm  would  not  suffice  for  the  electro-gilding  of  a  single  pin — so  in- 
significant is  its  amount  A  small  copper  wire,  dipped  into  an  acid  along 
with  a  wire  of  zinc,  would  evolve  more  electricity  in  a  few  seconds  than  the 
largest  fiiction  electrical  machine,  kept  constantly  revolving,  would  furnish 
in  many  weeks.  No  shock,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
electricity  from  the  immersed  wires ;  nor  would  it  produce  a  spark,  or  de- 
compose water — so  low  is  its  intensity.  A  galvanic  battery  of  many  plates 
will,  however,  produce  electricity  of  sufficient  intensity  to  kill  a  large  animal, 
and  produce  other  effects  analogous  to  lightning. 

Electricity  of  intensity  then,  or  tension-electricity,  is 
electricity  characterized  by  the  greatness  of  its  intensity — 
or  whose  intensity  is  greater  than  its  quantity.  Electricity 
of  quantity,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  quantity  greater 
than  its  intensity. 

The  intensity  diminishes  as  the  quantity  increases ;  but  the  ratio  which  the 
one  bears  to  the  otiier  differs  through  a  very  wide  scale,  so  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  degree  of  the  one  does  not  often  enable  us  to  predicate  the  amount  of 
the  other.  Practically,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  reducing  both  to  a  minimum, 
or  in  exalting  the  one  whilst  we  reduce.the  other^  but  we  can  not  at  once 
exalt  both  intensity  and  quantity.  The  discovery  of  a  method  of  effecting 
this  will  make  a  new  era  in  the  science ;  and  admit  of  the  most  important 
amplications  to  the  useful  arts. 

240.  Practical  Applications  of  Electricit  y  of  Quan- 
tity and  Intensity . — ^In  the  arts,  it  depends  much  upon  the  purpose 
to  which  electricity  is  to  be  applied  whether  it  should  be  chosen  great  in 
quantity,  or  great  in  intensity.  If  the  chemist  desires  to  analyze  a  gaseous 
mixture  by  exploding  it,  he  will  use  an  electrical  machine  to  supply  a  mo^ 
mentary  spark  of  great  intensity.  But  the  electro-plater,  who  has  constantly 
to  decompose  a  compound  of  gold  or  silver,  employs  a  small  voltaic  battery — 
which  furnishes  great  quantities  of  electricity  of  considerable  intensity.     The 

QuzsTxoQis. — niustrate  the  differences  betireen  quantity  and  intensity.  What  definition 
may  be  given  of  the  two  ?  What  relation  ezista  between  them  ?  Wliat  are  their  practical 
•nJUcationsf 
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electric  light  requires  both  quantity  and  intensity  to  be  very  great  The 
electric  telegraph  demands  great  quantity,  but  the  intensity  need  not  be  veiy 
high. 

241.  Electro-ehemical  Decomposition.— When  a  current 
of  galvanic  electricity  is  made  to  pass  through  a  compound 
liquid,  composed  of  one  conducting  and  one  non-conduct- 
ing substance,  its  tendency  is  to  decompose  and  separate 
it  into  its  constituent  parts. 

242.  DecompoHition  of  W  a  t  e  r  .—-The  most  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  this  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  decomposition  of  water.  This  sub- 
stance is  composed  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  united  in  the  propor- 
tions of  one  measure  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  When  two  gold  or 
platinum  wires,  connected  with  the  opposite  ends  of  a  galvanic  batteiy,  are 
placed  in  water  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  the  water  is  decomposed, 
the  hydrogen  arising  in  bubbles  from  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and 

"FiQ,  71.  the  oxygen  from  the  positive  pole.  When  two  glass  tubes 
are  placed  over  the  platinum  poles,  as  is  represented  in  Fig. 
71,  we  can  collect  the  bubbles  as  they  rise,  the  volume  of  the 
hydrogen  being  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  oxygen. 

When  copper  wires,  or  the  wires  of  metals  which  tend 
strongly  to  unite  with  oxygen  are  employed,  gas  escapes  from 
one  wire  only ;  whilst  if  platinum  or  gold  wired  be  used,  gas 
,  is  evolved  from  both.  In  the  first  case,  the  oxygen  combines 
"with  the  copper  or  other  oxydizable  metal,  and  forms  an 
oxyd,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  liquid,  and  therefore  hydro- 
gen alone  escapes ;  in  the  second  case,  both  gases  are  evolved, 
since  neither  platinum  or  gold  have  sufficient  chemical  affinity  for  oxygen  to 
combine  with  it  at  the  moment  of  its  Hberation. 

243.  Electrodes . — ^The  term  electrode  is  often  used  to  designate  the 
poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.  It  is  especially  applied  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  connecting  wires  of  a  circuit  are  terminated  with  strips  of  platinum,  gold, 
charcoal,  or  some  other  good  conducting,  non-oxydizable  substance. 

244.  Theory  of  £lectro-chemical  Decomposition. — 
Scientific  men  are  not  fully  agreed  upon  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
of  chemical  decomposition  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current.  A  general  idea 
of  what  takes  place  may  perhaps  be  best  gained  from  what  is  called  the 
electro-chemical  theory.  According  to  this,  chemical  attractions,  w^hich  we 
distinguish  by  the  name  of  affinity,  and  electrical  attractions  depend  on  the 
same  cause,  acting  in  one  case  on  atoms,  and  in  the  other  on  masses  of  mat- 
ter.    Every  atom  of  matter  is  regarded  as  charged  in  respect  to  all  other 


Questions. — ^What  is  the  influence  of  the  electric  current  in  producing  electro-chsmical 
decomposition  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  in  the  decomposition  of  water  ?  What  ars  elec- 
trodes ?    What  is  the  theory  of  the  decomposiug  action  of  galvanic  electricity  t 
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aioms,  with  either  positive  or  negative  electricitj.  In  the  ease  of  water, 
hydrogen  is  the  electro-positive  element  and  oxygen  the  electro-negative  ele- 
ment It  has  been  already  shown  that  bodies  in  opposite  electrical  states  are 
attracted  by  each  other.  Hence,  when  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  are 
immersed  in  water,  the  negative  pole  will  attract  the  positive  hydrogen,  and 
the  positive  pole  the  negative  oxygen.  If  tlie  attractive  force  of  the  two 
electricities  generated  by  the  battery  is  greater  than  the  attractive  force  which 
unites  the  two  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  together  in  the  water,  the 
compound  will  be  decomposed.  Upon  the  same  principle  other  compound 
substances  may  be  decomposed,  by  employing  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
electricity.  In  this  way  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  made  the  discovery  that  potash, 
soda,  lime,  and  other  bodies,  were  not  simple  in  their  nature,  as  had  pre- 
viously been  supposed,  but  compounds  of  a  metal  with  oxygen. 

This  theory,  as  presented,  is  not  received  as  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
fecL  Recent  experiments  of  Faraddy  have  proved  that  the  electricity  which 
decomposes,  and  that  which  is  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  matter,  are  alike.  Thus,  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen; now,  if  the  electrical  power  which  holds  a  grain  of  water  in  combina- 
tion, or  which  causes  a  grain  of  oxygen  tmd  hydrogen  to  unite  in  the  right 
proportions  to  form  water,  could  be  collected  and  thrown  into  a  voltaic  cur- 
rent, it  would  be  exactly  the  quantity  required  to  produce  the  decomposition 
of  a  grain  of  water  or  the  liberation  of  its  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

The  quantity  of  electricity,  however,  which  is  required,  to  effect  chemical 
decomposition  is  enormous.  Faraday  estimates  the  amount  of  electricity  re- 
quired to  decompose  a  single  grain  of  water  to  be  equal  to  that  evolved  by  a 
powerful  flash  of  lightning. 

245.  Limits  of  the  Decomposing  Aetion.—Decompo8itioa 
by  the  agency  of  the  electric  current  takes  place  solely  at 
those  points  where  the  electricity  enters  and  leaves  the 
liquid. 

Thus,  when  a  portion  of  water,  for  example,  is  subjected  to  decomposition 
in  a  glass  vessel  with  parallel  sides,  oxygen  is  disengaged  at  the  positive 
electrode,  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative,  the  gases  being  perfectly  pure  and 
unmixed.  If,  while  the  decomposition  is  rapidly  proceeding,  the  intervening 
water  is  carefully  examined,  not  the  slightest  disturbance  or  movement  of 
any  kind  will  be  perceived ;  nothing  like  currents  in  the  liquid,  or  transfer  of 
gas  Scorn  one  part  to  the  other  can  be  detected ;  and  yet  two  portions  of 
water,  separated  by  an  interval  of  four  or  five  inches,  may  be  respectively 
evolving  pare  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Now,  since  we  know  that  every  par* 
tide  of  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  exact  ratio  of  two 

Quxsnoirs. — Explain  the  decomposition  of  water.  What  fact  has  been  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  Faraday?  What  is  the  relative  quantity  of  electricity  required  to  effect 
chemical  decomposition  ?  At  what  points  of  the  galvanic  circuit  does  the  decomposing 
action  take  place  ?  Illustrate  this.  In  what  respect  is  this  action  contrary  to  what  might 
be  natoraUy  expected  t 
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measures  of  tiie  latter  to.  one  of  the  former,  it  woold  naturally  be  sappooed 
that  the  electric  current  having  separated  the  oxygen  at  one  point,  hydro- 
gen would,  having  lost  its  combining  element,  also  escape  at  the  same  point 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
accounting  for  it. 

The  difficulty  will  be  more  evident,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  if  we  take  the  experi- 
ment on  a  larger  scale ;  for  example,  if  on  one  side  of  a  wide  river  the 
positive  pole  is  placed  in  the  water,  and  the  negative  pole  on  the  other,  we 
shall  still  have — the  battery  being  of  sufficient  power — oxygen  given  ofif  on 
one  side  of  the  river,  while  hydrogen  would  be  evolved  at  the  other. 

The  following  is  the  received  explanation : — The  arrangement  of  the  par- 
ticles constituting  a  line  or  layer  of  water  between  the  poles  of  a  galvanic 
circuit  may  be  represented  as  follows,  the  positive  atom,  hydrogen,  of  each 
particle  of  water  being  turned  by  the  influence  of  the  electricity  toward  the 
negative  pole,  and  the  negative  atom,  oxygen,  toward  the  positive  pole — 

Positive  pole  —  OH,   OH,   OH,   OH,   OH,   OH  —  Negative  pole. 

The  same  thing  may  be  also  illustrated  in  Fig.  72,  where  the  particles  of 
«      ^2  water. are  supposed  to  be  spherical,  the  shaded 

portion  of  each  sphere  representing  the  hydro- 
gen half  of  the  particle,  and  the  light  portion 

'     fWtWffeffe  ""    the  oxygen  half. 

A  N^v^v^v*rv.Fv.Fi  TJ  jf  jjjQ  positive  pole  is  placed  on  the  left  and 
the  negative  on  the  right,  oxygen  passes  off 
from  the  first,  and  hydrogen  from  the  last;  if 
we  reverse  the  poles,  the  order  of  the  decomposition  is  changed  also.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  when  H.  is  liberated  from  O.  at  the  negar 
tive  pole,  that  the  0.  of  that  particle  passes  over  along  the  hne  to  the  positive 
pole ;  but  the  view  taken  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  atom  of  oxygen  loses  its 
hydrogen,  it  combines  with  the  atom  of  hydrogen  of  the  next  particle  of 
water,  and  a  new  particle  of  water  is  reproduced.  The  oxygen  of  the  second 
particle  being  thereby  liberated,  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  next 
particle  of  water,  and  thus  the  decomposition  and  reconiposition  is  continued 
on  to  the  end  of  the  series.  Kesorting  again  to  symbols.  No.  1  will  repre- 
sent the  state  of  things  before  any  change  has  been  effected,  and  No.  2  the 
change  after  the  circuit  is  complete- 
No.  1.  +  0  H,  OH,  OH,  OH,  0  H  - 

No.  2.  +  O,  H  0,  H  0,  H  0,  H  0,  H  — 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  changes  described  are  not  suc- 
cessive, but  simultaneous  at  each  end  of  the  series  of  particles,  and  at  all 
intervening  points  in  the  line  of  the  series. 

246.  Bleetrolysis  and  Electrolytes.--The  process  of  re- 
solving compounds  into  their  constituents  by  electricity  is 

QuESTiONB.— What  is  supposed  to  actually  occur  in  the  decompoBition  of  water  ?    What 
is  electrolysis  ? 
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termed  Electrolysis,  and  a  body  susceptible  of  such  de- 
compositioa  is  termed  an  Electrolyte. 

No  elementaiy  substance  can  be  an  electrolyte ;  for  from  the  natare  of  the 
process,  compounds  alone  are  susceptible  of  electrolfsis.  Electrolysis  occurs 
only  whilst  the  body  is  in  the  liquid  state.  The  free  mobility  of  the  partideB 
which  form  the  body  undergoing  decomposition  is  a  neoessaiy  conditioii  of 
electrolysis,  since  the  operation  is  always  attended  by  a  transfer  of  the  com- 
ponent particles  of  the  electroljrte  in  opposite  directions. 

The  passa^  of  a  current  of  electricity  through  the  liquid  used  in  the  cells 
or  cups  of  a  galvanic  circuit  depends  upon  the  decomposition  of  its  particles,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  water.  No  fluid,  therefore^  which  is  not 
SQ  electrolyte,  or  in  other  words,  which  is  not  capable  of  being  deoomposed, 
is  suitable  for  exciting  a  batteiy. 

247.  Electro-chemical  Order  of  the  Element ».— All  the 
elementary  substances,  according  as  they  appear  at  the  posi- 
tive or  negative  poles  of  a  galvanic  circuit,  have  been  classi- 
fied into  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  substances. 

In  the  following  table  the  most  important  of  the  elements  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  negative  and  positive  properties,  the  most  intensely 
negative  element  being  placed  at  the  top  of  ihe  BimeSf  and  the  most  intenselj 
positive  at  the  bottom : 

Blbcteo-nbgativb, — Oxygen. 

Su^hur. 

Nitrogen. 

Chlorine. 

Fluorine. 

Carbon. 

Phosphoma. 

Hydrogen. 

Gold. 
\   Platinum. 

Mercuiy. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Iron. 

Zina 

Sodium. 

PotassiunL — ^EUBCTRO-POSmva    • 

t^EBTioKS. — What  are  eleetrolytes  ?  VHiy  can  not  an  elementary  substance  be  an  elee- 
trolyte  ?  What  conditions  are  necessary  for  electrolysis  ?  What  finids  only  are  capable 
of  exdting  a  galvanic  battery?  How  may  the  elementary  substances  be  classed  as  re- 
spects their  electrical  properties  7 
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In  tliiis  arrangement^  each  metal  is  positive  as  respects  all  that  stand  before 
it,  and  negative  as  respect  those  that  succeed  it.  Oxygen  is  negative  in  every 
combination,  and  potassium  appears  to  be  uniformly  positive.  Hydrogen  is 
highly  positive  when  compared  with  oxygen  and  chlorine,  but  with  metals  it 
always  exhibits  negative  electric-energy. 

248.  Elcctro-mctallurgy,  or  electrotyping,  is  the  art  or 
process  of  depositing,  from  a  metallic  solution,  through 
the  agency  of  galvanic  electricity,  a  coating  or  film  of 
metal  upon  some  other  substance.* 

The  process  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  when  a  galvanic 
current  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  some  metal,  as  of 
sulphate  of  copper  (sulphuric  acid  and  oxyd  of  copper), 
decomposition  takes  place  ;  the  metal,  being  electro-posi- 
tive, attaches  itself  in  a  metallic  state  to  the  negative 
pole,  or  to  any  substance  that  may  be  attached  to  the 
negative  pole ;  while  the  oxygen,  or  other  electro-nega- 
tive element  before  in  combination  with  the  metal,  goes 
to,  and  is  deposited  on  the  positive  pole. 

In  this  way  a  medal,  a  wood-engraving,  or  a  plaster  cast,  if  attached  to  the 
negative  pole  of  a  battery,  and  placed  in  a  solution  of  copper  opposite  to  the 
positive  pole,  will  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  copper ;  if  the  solution  con- 
tains gold  or  silver  instead  of  copper,  the  substance  will  be  covered  with  a 
coating  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  place  of  copper. 

The  thickness  of  the  deposit,  provided  the  supply  of  the  metallic  solution 
be  kept  constant,  will  depend  on  the  length  of  time  the  object  is  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  battery.    . 

In  this  way,  a  coating  of  gold  thinner  than  the  thinnest  gold-leaf  can  be 
laid  on,  or  it  may  be  made  several  inches  or  feet  in  thickness,  if  desired. 

The  usual  arrangement  for  conducting  the  electrotype  process  is  represented 
by  Fig.  13.  It  consists  of  a  trough  of  wood,  or  an  earthen  vessel,  containing 
the  solution  of  the  metal,  the  decomposition  of  which  is  desired — ^for  example, 
sulphate  of  copper.  Two  wires,  one  connected  with  the  positive,  and  the 
other  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery,  Q,  are  extended  along  the  top  of 
the  trough,  and  supported  on  rods  of  dry  wood,  B  and  D.  The  medal,  or 
other  article  to  be  coated,  is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  negative  wire 


•  The  general  nAiae  of  eleetro-mefcanurgy  Indndes  all  the  yarious  processea  and  results 
irhich  different  inrentors  and  mannfiEtetnrers  have  designated  as  galvano-plastic,  electro- 
plastic,  galTano-tjpe,  electro-typing,  and  electro-plating  and  gilding. 

QUFBTIORS.— What  substance  is  always  negative?  What  one  always  positive?  Define 
dectro-metallnrgy.  Upon  what  is  the  process  based  ?  How  is  the  thickness  of  the  de- 
poiifc  regulated  ?    Describe  the  arrmngement  for  eonducting  the  electrotype  proeeai. 
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and  a  plate  of  metallic  copper  to  the  end  of  the  positive  wu-e.  "When  both 
of  these  are  immersed  in  the  liqaid,  the  action  commences — the  sulphate  of 
copper  is  decomposed — ^the  copper  being  deposited  on  the  medal  attached 
to  the  negative  pole,  and  the  oxygen,  before  combined  with  it,  on  the  copper 
plate  attached  to  the  positive  pole,  forming  oxyd  of  copper.  As  the  with- 
drawal of  the  metal  from  the  solution  goes  on,  the  oxjd  of  copper  thus  formed 

Fig.  13. 


unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  liberated  in  the  solution,  and  formii 
sulphate  of  copper.  This  dissolving  in  the  liquid,  maintains  it  at  a  constant 
strength. 

The  sole  object  of  attaching  a  plate  of  metallic  copper  to  the  positive  pole 
is  to  thus  preserve  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  If  the 
positive  pole  had  terminated  with  a  plate  of  platinum  or  gold,  the  action 
would  have  commenced  equally  well,  but  the  oxygen  liberated  from  the  cop- 
per, through  its  want  of  affinity  to  either  the  platinum  or  the  gold,  would 
have  escaped  as  gas,  and  the  solution  gradually  becoming  weaker  from  the 
withdrawal  of  its  elements,  the  electro-plating  action  would  cease.  When  the 
operator  judges  that  the  deposit  on  the  medal  is  sufficiently  thick,  he  removes 
it  from  the  trough,  and  detaches  the  coating.  The  deposit  is  prevented  from 
adhering  to  the  medal  by  rubbing  its  surface  in  the  first  instance  with  oil,  or 
black-lead,  and  if  it  is  desired  that  any  part  of  the  surface  should  be  left  un- 
coated,  that  portion  is  covered  with  wax,  varnish,  or  some  other  non-con- 
dactor. 

In  this  way  a  most  perfect  reversed  copy  of  the  medal  is  obtained — ^that  is, 
the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  original  are  reversed  in  the  copy.  To 
obtain  a  fac-simile  of  the  original,  the  electrotype  cast  is  subjected  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  process. 

In  general,  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  mold  the  object  to  be  repro- 
duced in  wax,  or  Plaster  of  Paris.  The  surface  of  this  cast  is  then  brushed 
over  with  black-lead  to  render  it  a  conductor,  and  the  metal  deposited  directly 
upon  it^  -The  deposit  obtained  will  then  exactly  resemble  the  original  ob- 
ject Y* 
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The  pages  and  eDgravings  in  the  book  before  the  reader  are  illustrations  of 
the  perfection  and  practical  application  of  the  electrotjrpe  process.  The  en- 
gravings were  first  cut  upon  wood-blocks,  and  then,  in  combination  with  the 
oidinajy  type,  formed  into  pages.  Casts  of  the  whole  in  wax  were  then 
made,  and  an  electrotype  coat  of  copper  deposited  upon  them,  and  from  the 
copper  plates  so  formed  the  book  was  printed.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
is,  that  the  copper  behig  harder  than  the  ordinary  type  metal,  is  more  durable, 
and  resists  the  wear  of  printing  fr6iri  its  sur&ce  for  a  longer  period. 

The  improvement  effected  by  electro-metallurgy  in  engraving  is  very  great. 
"WTien  a  copper  plate  is  engraved,  and  impressions  printed  oflf  from  it,  only  the 
first  few,  called  "proof  impressions,"  possess  the  fineness  of  the  engraver's 
delineation.  "The  plate  rapidly  wears  and  becomes  deteriorated.  But  by  the 
electrotype  process,  the  original  plate  can  at  once  be  multiplied  into  a  great 
many  plates'  as  good  as  itself  and  an  unlimited  number  of  the  finest  impres- 
sions procured. 

In  this  way  the  map  plates  of  the  Coast  Survey  of  the  United  States,  some 
of  which  require  the  labor  of  the  engraver  for  years,  and  cost  thousands  of 
dollars,  are  reproduced — ^the  original  plate  being  never  printed  fiT)m. 

The  metals  upon  which,  an  adherent  coating  of  silver  or  gold  is  most 
readily  deposited  are  brass,  copper,  bronze,  and  German  silver.  The  articles 
to  be  plated  or  gilded  must  be  careftiUy  cleansed  from  all  adhering  greasy 
matters  by  boiling  them  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  then  rubbing  them 
with  chalk,  rotten-stone,  etc  The  articles  are  then  carefully  washed,  at- 
tached to  a  clean  copper  wire,  and  immersed  in  the  silvering  solution.  The 
deposit  is  hastened  by  keeping  the  solution  moderately  warm,  especially  at 
•the  commencement  of  the  process.  The  articles,  when  plated,  have  a  dead 
white,  or  chalky  appearance^  but  by  burnishing  they  assume  the  brilliant  lus- 
ter of  poUshed  silver.* 

249.  Protection  of  Metals  from  Cowosion.— When  two 
metals  which  are  positive  and  negative  in  their  electrical 
relations  to  each  other,  are  brought  in  contact,  a  galvanic 
action  takes  place  which  promotes  chemical  change  in  the 
positive  metal,  hut  opposes  it  in  the  negative  metal. 

Thus,  when  sheets  of  zinc  and  copper  immersed  in  dilute  acid  touch  each 
other,  the  zuic  oxydizes  or  rusts  more,  and  the  copper  less  rapidly,  than 


*  The  teAcber,  for  experiment,  can  best  inustrate  the  deposition  of  metab  by  electro- 
chemical action  in  the  following  manner ; — ^Put  a  piece  of  sliver  in  a  glass  containing  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  into  the  same  glass  insert  a  piece  of  sine.  No  change 
viU  take  place  in  either  metal  so  long  as  they  are  kept  apart ;  but  as  soon  as  they  touch, 
the  copper  trill  be  deposited  upon  the  silver,  and  if  it  be  allo-ired  to  remain,  the  part  im. 
nersed  will  be  completely  covered  with  copper,  which  will  adhere  so  firmly  that  mere 
rubbing  alone  will  not  remove  it 

QiTESTiONB. — How  has  the  electrotype  process  affected  the  art  of  engraving  ?  What  are 
the  peculiarities  of  the  process  of  electro-plating  and  gilding  t  Under  what  drcmnBtanctf 
oan  metals  be  protected  from  chemioal  aotion  f   niostrate  this. 
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without  contact  Iron  nails,  if  used  in  &stening  copper  aheathing  to  resBelfl^ 
rust  much  quicker  than  when  in  other  situations,  not  in  contact  with  the 
copper.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  two  metals,  in  consequence  of  the 
electricity  developed  by  their  union,  are  placed  in  opposite  electrical  condi- 
tions. The  copper,  which  is  ordinarily  positive,  is  rendered  negative  by  the 
contact  of  the  zinc,  or  iron ;  it,  tber^fore^  is  not  only  entirely  wanting  in  at- 
traction for  the  negative  corroding  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  water,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  bodies  similarly  electrified  repel  each  other,  but  even  has  a  tendency 
to  abandon  any  oxygen  with  which  it  may  have  previously  combined*  The 
dnc  and  iron,  on  the  contrary,  in  virtue  of  the  exaltation  of  their  naturally 
positive  condition,  co^lbine  with  the  negative  oxygen  most  readily,  on  the 
principle  that  bodies  in  the  opposite  electrical  condition  attract  each  other. 
The  positive  metal,  therefore,  oxydizea  moat  speedily,  while  the  iiegativ« 
metal  remains  uniiy'ured. 

What  ia  called  galvanized  iron,  is  iron  covered  eBtirely^  or  in  part,  with  a 
coatmg  of  zmc.  The  galvanic  action  between  the  two  oxydizes  the  zinc^ 
bat  protects  the  iron  from  rust  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  attempted  to  apply  this 
principle  to  the  protection  of  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  (whi<^  wastes 
r^idly  through  the  action  of  the  oxygen  in  sea-water^  by  placing  at  inter- 
vals over  the  copper  small  strips  of  zinc.  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  a 
piece  of  zinc  as  large  as  a  pea  was  found  adequate  to  preserve  forty  or  fi^ 
sqoare  inches  of  copper;  and  this  wherever  it  was  placed,  whether  at  the 
top,  bottom,  or  middle  of  the  sheet,  or  under  whatever  form  it  was  used. 
The  value  of  the  application  was,  however,  neutralized  by  a  consequence 
which  had  not  been  foreseen ;  since  the  protected  copper  bottom  rapidly  ac- 
quired a  coating  of  sea- weeds  and  shell-fish,  whose  friction  on  th6  wtfter 
became  a  serious  resistance  to  the  motioa  of  the  vessel  The  adhesion  of 
these,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  prevented  by  the  corrosion  of  the 
copper  by  oxygen,  and  by  the  poisonous  action  of  the  compounds  of  ooppet 
and  oxygen  which  are  thereby  formed. 

The  principle,  however,  has  been  applied  with  success  for  the  protection 
of  iron  pans  used  in  evaporating  sea-water,  and  in  other  similar  apparatus. 

QTrE8TiOKs.~Ho-w  is  this  action  accounted  for?  What  ia  galvanised  iron?  What 
ynctical  application  of  tfais  principle  was  attempted  1^  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ? 
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That  department  of  Chemistry  which  treats  of  inor- 
ganic, or  unorganized  bodies,  is  termed  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry. 

It  includes  the  doctrines  of  affinity,  the  laws  of  combi- 
nation, the  chemical  history  of  the  elementary  bodies,  and 
of  those  compounds  of  the  elements  which  are  not  the  pro- 
duct, either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  living,  organized  bodies. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

250.  Element*. — ^A  chemical  element  is  a  material  sub- 
stance not  yet  analyzed  or  taken  apart — not  yet  resolved 
by  any  process  into  two  or  more  bodies  differing  from 
itself. 

No  one  sobstaace  wit2un  the  leach  c^man  is,  howerer,  positively  known  to 
be  elementary ;  and  the  student  should  distinctly  understand,  that  it  can  not 
lightly  be  inferred,  because  a  body  has  not  yet  by  any  known  process  been 
decomposed,  that  it  never  will  be. 

251.  Bnmberof  the  Elements. —The  number  of  elements 
at  present/wif?^  recc^ized  by  chemists  is  sixty-two.  Of 
these  only  twenty-nine  were  known  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.* 

*  Tliis  fact  win  fliastnteto  fhe  general  Btadcnt  one  grea^  feature  in  Che  progrese  of 
modem  chemiBtry';  but  to  the  diemist,  tbe  diecoTiery  of  fluirty^hrBe  nev  elementary 

Quxsnoirs.— What  ig  Inoiiganf e  chemistry  ?  What  is  a  efaemicaX  element  ?  Is  any  ml»* 
■taacepositiTelyknovn  to  be  elementary?    Wliatiatfaennmberof  theelementaf 
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252.  Classification  of  tlie  Elements.— The  elements  are 
usually  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  metallic  and 
non-metallic  substances,  or  the  Metals  and  the  Metalloids. 
The  substances  comprised  in  the  first  class  are  the  more 
numerous,  but  those  in  the  latter  are  the  more  abundantly 
distributed.* 

Of  the  sixty-two  elements,  five  are  gases,  viz.,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  mtrogen, 
chlorine,  and  flucHine ;  two  are  simple  liquids,  mercury  and  hromine;  the  re* 
mainder  are  solids,  at  common  temperatures.  Only  fourteen  of  Ihe  elements 
are  of  common  occurrence,  and  of  these  the  great  mass  of  the  earth,  with  its 
atmosphere  and  water,  are  composed.  The  remainder  occur  only  in  com* 
paratively  small  quantities,  and  fully  one  third  of  the  whole  number  are  so 
rare  as  not^to  admit  of  any  useful  application. 

A  very  few  only  of  the  elements  are  found  naturally  in  a  free  or  unoom- 
bined  state ;  of  such  we  may  mention  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  existing  in  the 
atmosphere ;  sulphur,  carbon,  and  a  few  of  the  metals^  as  gold,  platinum, 
copper,  etc.,  distributed  throughout  the  earth.    The  minority  exist  only  in 


bodies  implies  an  amount  of  laboriona  and  protreeted  research,  preceding  and  following 
OMh  diaeoverf  ,  of  which  words  can  convey  to  the  uninitiated  no  adequate  idea. 

*  The  alchemists  regarded  the  metals,  the  only  elementary  bodies  with  which  th^  wer^ 
acquainted,  as  compound  substances.  The  baser  metals,  as  lead,  iron,  copper,  etc,  they 
bdieved  to  contain  the  same  elements  as  gold,  from  which  they  differed  on  account  of 
their  association  with  impurities ;  these  impurities  being  separated,  it  was  imagined  that 
gold  would  remain. 

The  problem,  known  as  the  "  transmutation  of  metals,"  which  they  sought  fo  solve,  and 
labored  for  centuries  to  effect,  was  not  to  generate  or  create  metaU,  but  to  change  the 
proportion  of  the  elementary  substances  which  composed  them.  **For  a  omitury  or 
more,**  says  Professor  Faraday,  in  a  recent  lecture,  **  it  has  been  the  custom  to  spurn  the 
doctrines  of  the  alchemists  as  devoid  even  of  the  semblance  of  philosophic  truth.  The 
thne  has,  however,  past  for  this  opinion  to  be  maintained,  and  within  tbelast  few  years  a 
leries  of  manifestations  have  been  noticed  which  go  £ar  to  vindicate  many  of  their  opinions.^ 
At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  in  1861,  M.  Dumas 
and  Professor  Faraday  both  avowed  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  transmutation,  and 
the  latter  stated  thkt  ho  had  even  experimented  with  a  view  of  producing  this  result, 
and  should  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  chemists  ex- 
pect transmutation  will  be  effected  in  exactly  the  sense  of  the  old  alchemical  philosophy. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  lead  can  bo  converted  into  silver,  or  (topper  into  gold.  M.  Du- 
mas suggests  that  the  first  successful  transmutation  as  regards  metals  will  be  to  effect  a 
change  of  phyrioal  state  merely,  without  touching  chemical  composition ;  thus,  already 
we  have  carbon,  which,  as  the  diamond  and  as  charcoal,  manifests  two  widely  different 
states.  Sulphur  also  assumes  two  forms,  as  also  phoqphorus,  silicon,  and  boron.  Then 
why  not  a  metal  f 

Within  a  very  recent  period  (1857),  a  series  of  experiments  have  been  published  by  Dr. 
Draper  of  New  York,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  silver  is  capable  of  transmutation  into 
another  metal,  possessing  some  of  the  propertlos  and  characteristics  of  gold.    "  It  is  hard 


QrasnoNS.— Into  what  two  great  classes  are  the  elements  usually  divided  ?  How  many 
of  the  etoments  are  gaseous  f  Hbw^many  liquid  ?  How  are  the  elements  distributed  in 
aatoref    In  what  obndition  are  llwy  generally  found  f 
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combination  with  eacH  other,  and  in  this  condition  thej  are  bo  completely  dis- 
guised as  to  manifest  few  or  none  of  their  characteristic  prop^ties. 

253.  Compoand  Bodies. — All  compound  bodies  are  formed 
by  the  chemical  union  of  two  or  more  of  the  elementary- 
substances. 

The  compounds  so  resulting  are,  as  might  be  supposed,  almost  innumer- 
able, and  the  progress  of  research  is  continually  adding  to  their  number. 
Many  of  the  compounds  artificially  formed  by  chemical  action  haye  no  exist- 
ence in  nature.  Some  of  them  are  of  eminent  utility  to  man,  while  others 
possess  properties  of  a  strange  and  fearAil  character.  Happily,  however,  the 
majority  of  those  compounds  wl^ich  are  especially  deleterious  are^  by  the  dif- 
ficulty and  expense  of  their  preparation,  placed  fiir  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  mankind. 

254.  Cause  of  Chemical  Combination.— In  the  early  days 
of  chemistry,  chemical  combination  between  different  substances  was  supposed 
to  take  place  through  the  agency  and  guidance  of  some  spiritual  or  super* 
natural  power  which  invested,  or  dwelt  in  every  form  of  matter,  both  ani- 
mate and  inanimate^  The  popular  names  of  many  chemical  substances  at  tho 
present  time,  such  as  spirit  of  wine,  spirii  ofnitre^  etc,  are  evidences  of  the 
former  general  credence  in  this  doctrine.  Stahl,  a  noted  chemist  who  died  in 
1685,  taught  that  chemical  combination  proceeded  from  an  approximation  of 
the  combining  parts,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  wedges.  Modem  chem- 
istry explains  chemical  combination  between  different  substances,  as  occur* 
ring  through  the  agency  of  an  attractive  force,  acting  only  between  the  atoms, 
or  molecules  of  dissimilar  substances,  and  only  at  insensible  distances.  This 
force,  to  distingui^  it  from  other  forms  of  attraction,  is  termed  affinity.    To 

to  think,**  Mys  Sir  David  Brewster,  **  that  ttae  so>eaIled  elements  are  tmlj  simple,  Thft 
Instinct  of  hamanlty  revolts  against  believing  t)iat  the  Maker  has  departed  from  l^ 
ironted  simplicity  of  procedure  in  this  one  part  of  creation,  and  flung  such  a  number  of 
unchangeable  elements  from  his  immediate  hand.  Many  thoughtful  and  ingenuous  men. 
Indeed,  hare  fi-ankly  supposed  that  it  -were  more  like  the  nature  of  Deity,  as  shown  by 
his  interpreted  works,  to  pour  forth  the  unreckonaUe  Tariety  of  things  from  the  bosom 
of  one  or  two  principles.  Thalea  and  the  Greek  physicists,  Roger  Bacon,  Stahl,  Lavoi- 
sier, Sir  H.  Davy,  and  Berselius,  have  all  given  more  or  less  expression  to  this  idea.  The 
greatest  qaestlon  in  chemistry,  or  in  plain  earnest,  the  one  question  of  the  age  then,  is 
precisely  this:— What  is  the  interior  nature  of  these  elements  ?  Sdence  bids  us  ask,  and 
perhaps  nature  is  ready  to  answer  it ;  but  what  shall  be  done,  rince  no  analytical  power 
can  move  one  of  those  steadfast  natures  from  its  propriety  ?  Let  synthesis  be  tried  if 
analysis  has  failed ;  synthesis  has  nerer  been  tried.  It  is  in  the  Mghest  degree  probable 
that  all  the  present  elements  are  eqai>distant  from  rimplicity,  and  all  equally  compound. 
If  there,  be  any  truth  In  the  unanlmons  testimony  of  chemical  analogy.  Their  case  is  ex- 
actly like  that  of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  and  their  congeners,  before  the  discorery  of  potas- 
ylum  ;~that  is  to  say,  potassa  once  disoorered  to  be  metallic  oxyd,  all  the  rest  were  clearly 
metaUie  oxyds  too,  as  experiment  was  not  long  of  showing.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  secret 
of  one  of  these  silent,  tAttfialising  elements  1m  discovered,  the  secret  of  them  aU  U  out** 

QincsTXONB.— How  are  compound  bodies  formed  ?  Do  all  the  eomponads  known  to  tii« 
chemist  exist  in  nature?  How  did  the  early  chemists  eacglaiB  HmHti^  eomtalBatloftt 
fiow  does  modem  chemistry  explain  it  t 
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the  question  "What  is  the  attractive  ibrce  thus  designated?"  no  satfefactoiy 
answer  can  be  given.  There  are,  however,  some  reasons  for  supposing  it  to 
be  a  modification  of  electrical  force. 

255.  Characters  of  Chemical  Affinity.— Chemical  af- 
finity is  distinguished  from  all  other  kinds  of  attractive 
forces  which  act  at  minute  distances,  by  certain  peculiar 
characteristics.     These  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

I.  It  is  exerted  within  its  own  limits  with  intense  en- 
ergy, but  beyond  those  limits  it  is  entirely  powerless. 

An  iron  wire  which  will  support  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds  without 
breaking,  will  in  a  few  minutes  3rield  to  the  almost  noiseless  action  of  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  The  tenacious  metal  will  dissolve — particle 
lay  particle  will  be  detached  from  the  iron — ^and  in  the  dear  liquid  which  ro- 
sultSy  no  vestige  of  the  structure  of  the  metal  will  remain.  It  is  rarely  possi- 
ble by  minute  subdivision  to  cause  the  particles  of  different  substances  to 
approximate  sufficiently  near  to  produce  chemical  action.  Tartaric  acid  and 
carbonate  of  soda  may  be  incorporated  by  grinding  for  hours  in  a  mortar, 
but  they  will  not  act  chemically  upon  each  other.  If,  however,  we  add  a 
portion  of  water,  which  dissolves  the  particles  of  both  and  allows  them  mu- 
tually to  ai^roach  closer,  a  chemical  unioDy  accompanied  by  an  effervescence^ 
.  immediately  takes  place. 

The  amount  of  power  or  work  produced  by  the  action  of  chemical  affinity 
is  in  general  very  great,  and  in  some  instances  we  may  approximately  meas- 
ure and  compare  it  with  other  forces.  For  example,  coal  bums  and  produces 
heat  solely  in  consequence  of  the  affinity,  or  attractive  force,  which  causes 
particles  of  oxygen  in  the. air  to  unite  with  particles  of  coal.  Now,  a  pound 
of  the  purest  ccml,  burned  under  the  proper  circumstances,  and  its  resulting 
heat  applied  to  the  production  of  steam,  will  generate  a  power  capable  of 
lifting  a  weight  of  100  pounds  to  a  height  of  20  miles,  or  1  pound  2,000  miles. 
This  result,  therefore,  is  a  measure  of  the  chemical  force  of  affinity  which 
operates  between  the  particles  of  a  pound  of  coal  and  the  quantity,  of  oxygen 
that  unites  with  them. 

II.  It  is  only  exerted  between  dissimilar  substances. 

No  manifestations  of  this  force  can  take  place  between  two  pieces  of  iron, 
two  pieces  of  copper,  or  two  pieces  of  sulphur ;  but  between  sulphur  and 
copper,  or  sulphur  and  iron,  chemical  action  of  the  most  energetic  kind  may 
occur. 

Were  there  but  one  kind  of  matter  in  the  universe,  the  force  of  affinity 
could  not  exist ;  no  chemical  action  could  take  place,  and  the  science  of 
chemistry  would  be  unknown. 

QuEsnoKB.— What  do  we  knov  of  the  nature  of  affinity  ?  State  and  illustrate  the  flnt 
ehareeteristic  of  affinity  f  What  is  said  of  the  amount  of  work,  or  power  which  chemical 
affinity  is  capable  of  prodaoingt  Gira  an  iUuitrati6n.  State  mad  illuatrata  fb«  Moond 
'dtarafiteristio  of  affinity. 
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III.  Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  difference  in 
the  properties  of  bodies,  the  greater  is  their  tendency  to 
enter  into  chemical  combination.  Between  bodies  of  a 
similar  character,  the  tendency  to  union  is  feeble. 

IV.  Chemical  affinity  occasions  an  entire  change  in  the 
properties  of  the  substances  acted  upon. 

This  change  is  most  remaricable,  and  is  of  such  a  character  as  could  not 
bo  predicted  from  any  acquaintance  with  the  substances  in  a  separate  condi- 
tion. Thus,  if  we  dissolve  copper  in  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtam  a  bhie,  semi- 
transparent  substance ;  while  iron  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields  a  light 
green  product. 

Although  in  a  combination,  the  properties  of  the  constituents  are  changed, 
and,  as  far  as  ordinary  observation  is  concerned,  are  destroyed,  yet  they  really 
exist  in  the  compound,  and  can  be  again  reproduced  by  restoring  the  com- 
bining elements  to  their  original  condition. 

V.  The  power  of  affinity  is  exerted  between  different 
kinds  of  matter  with  different,  but  definite  degrees  of 
force.     ' 

Nitric  add,  for  example,  will  combine  with  and  dissolve  most  of  the  metals, 
as  silver,  mercury,  copper,  and  lead ;  but  it  unites  with  them  with  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intensity.  "With  silver  the  combination  is  less  powerful  than 
with  mercury,  less  so  with  mercury  than  with  copper,  and  with  copper  less 
again  than  with  lead.*  Indc^^d,  the  different  elements  may  be  arranged  in 
tables,  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  by  their  order  the  degree  of  affinity  which 
they  respectively  have  for  some  particular  element 


*  The  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  affinity  exist- 
Fio.  74.  ing  between  different  substances  may  be  easily  illus- 

trated by  the  following  experiment :— Dissolve  a  few- 
crystals  of  acetate  of  lead  {sugar  of  lead)  in  a  smaU 
quantity  of  water,  and  fill  a  phial  with  the  solution.  If 
a  piece  of  cine  be  now  suspended  in  the  liquid,  it  will« 
after  a  little  time,  become  covered  with  a  gray  coating, 
from  which  brilliant  metallic  spangles  will  gradually 
shoot  forth  (see  Pig.  74)  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
tree.  These  are  pure  lead,  and  the  phenomenon  is  fa- 
miUarly  known  as  the  lead  tree.  The  effect  thus  pro- 
duced is  due  to  the  superior  affinity  of  the  einc  for  the 
acetic  acid  combined  with  the  lead,  which  causes  the 
i  two  metals  to  interchange  placea— t.  e.,  the  rinc  combin- 
^  ing  with  the  add  and  entering  into  solution,  and  the  lead 

being  deposited  in  a  metallic  state,  in  place  of  the  zinc 
If  the  action  be  kept  up  sufficiently  long,  every  particle  of  lead  may  be  in  this  way  with- 
drawn  from  the  liquid. 


QtJWnowB.— What  is  the  third  characteristic  of  affinity  ?    What  is  the  fourth  ?    mot- 
trate  this.    Is  the  foroe  of  affinity  always  uniform  ?    How  may  this  be  lAown  ? 
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VI.  However  much  the  properties  and  form  of  bodies 
may  be  changed  by  the  action  of  chemical  affinity,  no  de- 
struction of  matter  ever  ensues — the  weight  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  combination  being  always  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  the  component  elements  before  combination. 

By  means  of  a  simple  experiment  it  may  be  shown  that  even  although  a 
substance  may,  through  the  action  of  chemical  affinity,  vanish  from  our  sight, 
it  still  oontinues  to  exist  as  a  gas  which  has  the  same  weight  as  the  visible 
solid  which  furnished  it  Into  a  glass  flask,  A,  Fig.  75,  of  about  250  cubic 
inches  capacity,  which  is  provided  with  a  brass  cap  and  stop-cock,  10  or  12 
grains  of  gun-cotton  are  introduced.  The  air  in  the  flask  is  then  completely 
exhausted  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  flask  weighed.  The  cotton  is 
then  ignited  by  means  of  two  wires,  a  and  b,  proceeding  from  a  galvanic  batp 
tery,  and  passing  through  the  cap  of  the  flask. 
On  the  transmission  of  a  voltaic  current,  the 
cotton  entirely  disappears  with  a  brilliant 
flash,  but  the  flask,  if  weighed  again,  will  be 
found  to  be  as  heavy  as  before  the  cotton  was 
fired. 

VII.  Chemical  combination  of 
substances  may  either  occur  in- 
stantly on  mixture,  or  may  be  in- 
definitely postponed  until  some 
other  force,  as  heat,  for  example, 
produces  a  commencement  of  the 
action. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  chemical  ac- 
tion will  not  commence  spontaneously.  A  heap  of  charcoal  will  remain  un- 
altered in  the  air  for  years ;  but  if  a  few  pieces  be  made  red  hot  and  then 
tlirown  npon  the  heap,  chemical  combination  between  the  charcoal  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  is  commenced  by  the  heat,  and  continues  until  the  whole 
mass  is  burned.  In  other  instances  chemical  action  commences  without  the 
application  of  any  extraneous  force.  Phosphorus  begins  to  bum  slowly  the 
instant  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  speedily  bursts  into  a  flame. 

Ca-tai'y-sis.— The  mere  presence  of  a  third  body  will 
sometimes  awaken  or  excite  the  force  of  aflSnity  between 


QmssnoNS. — ^Is  matter  in  its  changes  consequent  on  the  action  of  affinity  ever  de- 
stroyed ?  What  experiment  illustrates  this  ?  Under  what  varying  circumstances  wiU 
chemical  combination  take  place?  Will  chemical  action  between  different  substance* 
gBQtfally  commence  spontaneonsly  ?    Illostrate  this.    What  is  catalysis  i 
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two  other  bodies  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  their 
union — without  itself  undergoing  any  alteration,  either 
mecbanical  or  chemical  Such  an  action  is  termed  Car- 
talysis.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  the  action  of  pres- 
ence. 

Phenomena  of  this  character  are  the  most  curious,  and,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  difficult  of  explanation  of  any  in  chemistry.  A  familiar  example  of 
this  action  is  afforded  us  in  the  case  of  yeasty  a  most  minute  particle  of  wiiich 
is  able  to  excite  fermentation  in  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  in  solution.  Other 
examples  will  be  noticed  in  the  progress  of  this  work. 

IVascent  State . — Chemists  have  long  recognized  the  &ct,  that  bodies, 
when  in  the  act  of  liberation,  or  separation  fix)m  other  substances,  display 
lar  more  energetic  affinities  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  con- 
dition is  termed  the  nascent  (from  the  Latin  nascoTj  to  be  borrtj)  state. 
Thus,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  do  not 
unite  if  mingled  in  the  same  vessel;  but  when  these,  two  gases  are  set  free 
at  the  same  time  from  the  decomposition  of  some  substance,  they  readily 
combine. 

VIII.  Chemical  compounds  may  be  formed  either  by  the 
direct  union  of  their  ingredients,  or  by  the  displacement 
of  one  substance  by  a -different  one  in  a  compound  pre* 
viously  formed. 

IX.  Whenever  the  elements  unite  directly  with  each 
other,  heat  is  generally  evolved,  and  in  many  instances, 
light  also ;  the  amount  of  each  being  proportioned  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  action. 

256.  Laws  of  Chemical  Combinations. — ^It  might  naturally 
-be  supposed  that  chemical  combination  between  the  various  elementary  sub- 
fitances  would  take  place  in  all  proportions  indifferently,  in  the  same  manner 
as  unlike  particles  of  matter  can  be  mingled  together  mechanically.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  but  the  relative  proportions  in  which  different  ele- 
ments unite  is  determined  by  fixed  laws.* 


*  It  chonld  be  here  remarked,  that  the  yievra  adopted  in  this  trork  are  thoee  of  Ber- 
oelius,  SCitseherliehf  Dumas,  Hayes,  and  most  of  the  leading  chemists  of  the  day— ▼!& 
that  an  mixtures  of  gases  with  gases,  liqtdds  with  liquids,  and  all  solutions  prop^r^  of 
solids  in  liquids,  are  not  ehemieal  eombinationfl,  unless  they  take  place  in  definite  propor- 
tions.   Apparent  eombination  in  indefinite  proportions,  as  of  alcohol  with  water,  may  be 


Qmano^TB. — ^What  is  understood  by  the  nascent  state?  In  what  two  ways  may 
chemical  compounds  be  formed  ?  What  phenomena  of  heat  and  light  attend  cdxemical 
.  comUnaUons  ?  Do  substances  enter  into  combination  in  all  proportions?  Enumerate 
the  laws  which  regulate  cheminsl  combination. 
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These  laiws,  which  are  three  in  number,  regnlate  the  mode  of  combination 
of  every  known  chemical  compound,  and  are  usually  called  the  Law  of 
Definite  Proportions,  the  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions,  and  the  Law  of  Equiv- 
alent Proportions. 

257.  law  of  Definite  Proportions.— In  every  chemical 
compound  the  nature  and  proportion  of  its  constituent 
elements  are  fixed,  definite  and  invariable. 

For  instance,  100  parts  of  water  contain  88*89  of  oxygen  and  ll'll  hydro- 
gen. It  matters  not  in  what  condition  the  water  may  exist — ^in  springs,  or 
in  the  ocean,  in  the  forni  of  ice,  dew,  cloud,  or  steam,  ita  compodtion  is  uni- 
form and  certain.  When  artificially  prepared,  by  causing  the  gas  hydrogen 
to  unite  chemically  with  the  gas  oxygen,  the  same  proportbns  are  required, 
that  is,  11*11  grains,  ounces,  or  pounds  of  hydrogen  must  be  taken  for  every 
88*89  grains,  ounces,  or  pounds  of  oxygen  If  either  one  of  the  oonstituenta 
be  in  excess,  combination  will  still  take  place,  but  the  excefis  will  be  rejected. 
So  also  in  the  case  of  other  simple  compounds.  A  piece  of  flint,  or  of  dear 
quartz  crystal,  come  firom  whatever  source  it  may,  yields  in  every  100  partfl^ 
48*2  of  the  element  silicon,  and  51*8  of  oxygen. 

The  law  of  definite  proportions  may  be  proved  in  two  ways:  firsi^  by 
analysis,  that  is,  by  taking  the  compound  apart  and  comparing  the  products 
of  decomposition;  and,  secondly,  by  synthesis,  that  is,  by  uniting  the  elements 
in  definite  proportions  to  form  the  required  compound. 

Although  of  great  simplicity,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples upon  which  modem  chemistry,  as  an  exact  science,  rests.  It  enters  into 
all  the  practical  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  arts,  and  is  relied  upon  by 
the  analyist  as  a  means  of  verifying  and  classifying  his  results.  It  also  en- 
ables us  to  draw  a  broad  and  dear  distinction  between  a  mechanical  mixture 
and  a  chemical  combination ;  between  the  force  of  afiOnity  and  the  force  of 
adhesion,  which  produces  the  solution  of  solids  in  liquids. 

258.  Law  of  Multiple  ProportioDH . — ^It  firequentiy  happens 
that  one  elementary  substance  will  unite  with  another  in  more  than  one  pro- 
portion. The  compounds  so  obtained  differ  greatly  in  their  properties,  but 
still  preserve  a  simple  relation  to  each  other.  The  law  which  governs  these 
relations,  and  which  is  known  as  the  law  of  multiple  proportions,  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — 

If  the  elements  A  and  B  unite  together  in  more  pro- 
portions than  one,  the  several  quantities  of  B,  which  unite 


explained  bj  supposing  that  definite  combination  takes  place  between  limited  quantities 
of  the  combining  substances,  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  the  compound  thus  formed  is 
afterward  mechanically  mixed  with  the  excess  of  either  of  the  constituents. 

QiTBBTioicB.— State  the  law  of  definite  proportions.    What  are  illustrations?    How  may 
•  fliis  law  be  proved?   What  is  its  practical  value  ?    What  is  the  lav  of  multiple  propor- 

liODS? 
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with  the  same  quantity  of  A,  will  bear  a  very  simple  rela- 
tioa  to  each  other. 

Thus  we  may  have  a  series  of  compounds  like  the  following: — ^A+B; 
A+2  B;  A+3  B ;  A-K  B;  A+5  B,  etc.,  in  which  one  part  of  the  element  A 
unites  respectively  with  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  parts  of  B,  to  form 
five  different  compounds,  each  possessing  different  properties.  Such  a  simple 
series  represents  the  five  different  compounds  which  nitrogen  forms  with 
oxygen — one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  parts  (by  weight)  of  oxygen  uniting 
with  one  part  of  nitrogfen.  In  some  instances  the  relation  is  less  simple,  one 
or  two  proportions  of  one  element  combining  with  3,  5,  7,  etc.,  of  another — ^the 
law  simply  requiring  that  the  proportionals  shall  all  be  multiples  of  the  small- 
est.   Thus,  compounds  represented  by  the  following  formulas  may  exist : — 

2  A+3  B:  2  A+6  B;  2  A+t  B,  etc. 

In  this  H  is  considered  as  the  smallest  combining  proportional  of  B. 

259.  law  of  Equivalent  Proportions.— When  an  ele- 
mentary body  (A)  unites  with  other  bodies  (B,  C,  D,  etc.), 
the  proportions  in  which  B,  C  and  D  unite  with  A,  will 
represent  in  numbers  the  proportions  in  which  they  will 
unite  among  themselves,  in  case  such  union  takes  place  ; 
in  other  words,  the  fixed  proportions  in  which  the  ele- 
ments unite  among  themselves,  may  be  represented  nu- 
merically. 

Oxygen  is  an  element  that  forms  at  least  one  definite  compotmd  with  every 
other  elementary  substance,  with  a  single  exception.  United  with  hydrogen 
it  forms  water,  and  100  parts  of  water,  as  before  stated,  contain  88*89  parts 
of  oxygen  and  ll'll  hydrogen.  United  with  the  element  calcium,  it  forms 
lime,  and  100  parts  of  pure  lime,  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  28*58 
parts  of  oxygen  and  71*42  of  calcium.  In  like  manner  100  parts  of  potash 
contain  17*02  of  oxygen  and  82*98  of  the  element  potassium.  It  will  be 
apparent,  from  these  illustrations,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  not  the  same 
in  its  compounds  with  the  different  elements,  and  the  inquiry  next  arises, 
does  any  constant  relation  exist  between  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  the 
proportions  of  the  different  elements  which  unite  with  it  to  form  compounds? 
The  existence  of  such  a  relation  may  be  shown  in  the  following  manner : — 
Having  ascertained  the  proportions  in  100  parts  of  the  various  compounds 
which  each  elementary  body  forms  when  it  combines  with  oxygen,  determine 
by  calculation  the  proportion  in  which  each  element  unites  with  the  same 
fixed  quantity  of  oxygen,  as  8  parts,  for  example.  A  series  of  proportional 
numbers  will  thus  be  obtained,  which  will  represent  the  ratios  in  which 

QussTiOKfi. — ^niastrate  the  law  of  multiple  proportions.  What  is  the  law  of  eqid^m- 
leat  proportions  ?    How  is  the  law  of  equivalent  proportions  demonstrated  f 
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each  Gt  the  elements  combines  with  oxygen.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
water,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  each  8  parts  of  oxjgen,  1  part  of  hydrogen  is 
present 

For  88*89  (the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  100  parts  of  water)  :  11*11  (the  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen)  : :  8:1. 

So  also  in  lime,  for  each  8  parts  of  oxygen,  20  of  the  element  ^^pinm  are 
present 

For  28-58  :  71-42  : :  8  :  20. 

And  in  potash,  for  every  8  of  oxygen  there  are  39  of  potassium. 

For  17-02:  82-96::  8:  39. 

In  like  manner  it  has,  by  careful  and  laborious  investigation,  been  shown 
that  the  proportions  which  exist  between  oxygen  and  the  other  elements  in 
their  respective  combinations,  are  capable  of  being  represented  niunerically. 
Thus,  8  parts  of  oxygen  unite  with  14  of  nitrogen,  16  of  sulphur,  6  of  carbon, 
28  of  iron,  32  of  copper^  100  of  mercuiy,  104  of  lead,  108  of  silver,  and 
soon. 

But  farther  experiments  have  led  to  the  very  remarkable  discovery,  ihai 
these  numbers  not  only  represent  the  quantities  of  the  different  elements  which 
unite  with  8  parts  of  oxygen,  Imt  they  also  indicaie  the  simplest  proportions  in 
which  the  different  elements  can  unite  with  each  other. 

For  example,  not  only  does  1  part,  by  weight,  of  hydrogen,  16  of  sulphur, 
28  of  iron,  and  100  of  mercury,  severally  unite  with  8  parts  of  oxygen,  but  1 
part  of  hydrogen  unites  to  form  a  compound  with  16  parts  of  sulphur,  and  16 
of  sulphur  in  turn  unites  to  form  dififerent  compounds  with  28  parts  of  iron  and 
100  of  mercury,  or  39  of  potassium. 

260.  law  of  Substitution  i — It  very  often  happens  also,  that  through 
the  varying  force  of  afl&inity,  one  element  is  able  to  expel  and  replace  an- 
other in  a  compound  previously  formed.  "When  such  a  substitution  takes 
place,  it  always  happens  in  the  quantities  indicated  by  their  proportional 
numbers. 

This  principle  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : — ^In  mercantile  transactions, 
100  dollars  in  money  will  purchase  6  ounces  of  gold,  or  12  ounces  of  platinum, 
or  100  ounces  of  silver,  or  1,500  ounces  of  mercury;  consequently,  6  ounces  of 
gold  have  the  same  commercial  value  as  12  ounces  of  platinum,  or  100  ounces 
of sQver,  etc.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  chemistry:  28  ounces,  or  28 
parts  of  any  other  denomination  by  weight,  of  iron,  100  of  merciiry,  108  of 
silver,  or  one  of  hydrogen,  combine  with  8  of  oxygen.  Accordingly  28  ounces 
of  iron  have  same  chemical  value  as  100  ounces  of  mercury,  108  of  silver,  or 
1  ounce,  of  hydrogen. — Stockhardt. 

261.  Ch«mieal  Equivalents.  —  The  proportions,  or 
quantities  by  weight,  in  which  different  substances  unite 

Qdxstioitb.— What  renuirkable  fact  has  been  ascertained  respecting  the  proportion  of 
the  elements  which  combine  with  oxygen  ?  What  are  examples?  What  La  understood 
by  the  law  of  suhsUtutioDB?  How  is  this  iUastrated  ?  What  is  the  meaxaing  of  ohemioal 
•qoivsleBtaf 
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to  fonn  definite  chemical  compounds,  are  called  Chemical 
Equivalents  (from  cequus,  equal,  and  valor ^  value).  They 
are  also  sometimes  designated  as  combining,  or  equivalent 
weights.  The  numbers  representing  or  expressing  these 
proportions  are  termed  equivalent  numbers. 

Thus,  by  1  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  to  be  understood  8  parts  of  it  by 
weight ;  by  1  equivalent  of  iron,  28  parts  by  weight ;  by  1  equivalent  of  mer- 
cury, 100  parts  by  weight. 

It  will  be  readily  observed  that  the  numbers  used  to  designate  equivalents 
merely  express  the  relative  quantities  of  the  substances  they  represent ;  it  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  little  consequence  what  numbers  are  employed  to  ex- 
press them,  provided  the  relations  between  them  are  strictly  observed.  Thtia 
we  may  represent  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  (which  is  the  smallest  of  all 
the  equivalent  numbers)  by  100,  or  1,000  as  well  as  by  1,  provided  all  the 
other  equivalent  numbers  are  multiphed  in  an  equal  ratio ;  or  hydrogen  may 
be  represented  by  .01  or  .001,  if  all  the  other  numbers  are  equally  re- 
duced. If  hydrogen  were  represented  by  100,  oxygen  would  be  800,  and 
iron  2,800.  Or  if  hydrogen  were  0*01,  oxygen  would  be  008,  and  iron  0*28. 
It  is  the  ratio,  or  relative  proportion,  which  gives  value  to  these  numbers. 

In  England  and  the  United  States,  the  combining  number  of  hydrogen  is 
made  the  unit  of  comparison.  The  reason  why  this  element  is  selected  is  be- 
cause it  combines  with  oxygen  and  other  elements  in  a  smaller  proportion  by 
weight  than  any  other  known  substance,  and  the  numbers  representing  tho 
combining  proportions  of  all  the  other  elements,  may  also,  with  few  excep- 
tions, and  without  material  error,  be  taken  as  multiples  by  whole  numbers  of 
the  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  The  equivalent  nimiber  of  hydrogen  in  this 
scale  is  1,  and  as  one  part  of  hydrogen  is  united  in  water  with  exactly  8 
parts  of  oxygen,  the  equivalent  number  for  oxygen  is  8. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  most  chemists  make  oxygen  the  tmit  of  com- 
parisoUf  and  assume  its  equivalent  number  to  be  100 :  the  equivalent  number 
of  hydrogen  will  be,  therefore,  8  times  less,  or  12*5,  and  the  equivalent  num- 
bers of  the  other  elements,  calculated  according  to  the  hydrogen  scale,  will 
also  be  changed  proportionally. 

In  the  following  table  the  elementary  substances  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
with  the  symbols  used  by  chemists  to  designate  them  affixed  to  each.  The 
numbers  representing  theur  equivalent  or  combining  proportions,  calculated 
according  to  the  hydrogen  scale,  are  placed  opposite  to  each  element.* 


•  The  nnmbera'  on  the  hydrogen  scale  will  be  adopted  in  this  vork,  and,  generally 
ffpeaking,  fractional  quantities  will  be  omitted. 

QuBSTiONS^— What  of  equivalent  nnmbera  9  May  the  nnmbers  expressing  eqtiiyalents 
be  varied  and  changed?  On  what  principle?  What  is  the  unit  of  the  scale  adopted  in 
England  and  the  United  States  for  indicating  the  numerical  relations  of  the  equivalents  T 
Why  is  hydrogen  adopted  ?    What  is  the  unit  adopted  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe  ? 
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The  names  of  the  elements  i^lch  from  their  rarity  may  be  regarded  as  nn* 
important,  are  given  in  Italics. 

TASLE  OF  XHB  ELSOIENTABT  SUBSTANCES,  WITB  THSXR  EQUITAUOnS  AND 

SYMBOLS. 


Symbol.     H— 1. 


Alamianm 

Antimony  (Stibium) 

Arsenic. 

BaLTiam 

Bismuth 

Boron 

Bromiae.... 

Cadmium. 

Cftlcinm 

Carbon 

CeriwM. 

Chlorine 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Copper 

JMymium, 

Srltium^ 

Fluorine. 

Qhudnxum. 

Gold  ( Aurum) 

Hydrogen 

Umtnium 

Iodine 

Iridium 

Iron. 

LarOanium 

Lead  (Plumbum). . . . 

Lithium 

Magnesium 

Manganese. 

Mercury. 


Al 

13-7 

Sb 

129- 

As 

75- 

Ba 

ft3-60 

Bi 

31'2- 

B 

10-9 

Br 

80- 

Cd 

56- 

Ca 

20- 

C 

6- 

Ce 

47- 

CI 

35-60 

Cr 

26-7 

Co 

29-6 

Cu 

31-7 

D 

E 

Fl 

19- 

G 

6-9 

An 

98- 

H 

1- 

11 

I 

127- 

Ir 

99- 

Fe 

28- 

La 

86. 

Pb 

103-5 

Li 

6-9 

Mg 

12-3 

Kn 

27-6 

Hg 

100- 

Symbol.    H..1. 


Molf bdennm. , 

Nickel 

Niobiu/m 

Nitrogen. 

O&mium 

Oxygen. , 

Palladitan , 

PeUtpiwn 

Phosphorus. 

Platinum 

Potassium  (Kalium) 

Rhodium , 

Ruthenium , 

Selenium 

SiUcium,  or  Bilioon 

Silver  ( Argentum) 

Sodium  (Natrium) 

Strontium , 

Sulphur. 

Tantalum  (Columbinm).. 

Tellurium. 

Terbium  ...,. , 

Thorium , 

Tin  (Stannam) 

Titanium 

Tungsten  (Wolfram)..^ . . 

Urasdum 

Vatuidium 

YttHum. , 

Zinc. 

Zirconium. 


Mo 

Ni 

Kb 

N 

OS 

O 

Pd 

P« 

P 

Pfc 

K 

R 

Ru 

Be 

Si 

ha 

8r 

B 

Ta 

Te 

Tb 

Th 

Sn 

Ti 

W 

u 

V 
Y 
Zn 
Zr 


46- 
29-C 

14- 

99-6 

8* 

63-3 

82- 
98-7 
39-2 
62-2 
62-2 
40- 
21-3 
103- 
23- 
44- 
16- 
92- 
64- 

69-6 

69- 

26- 

94- 

60- 

68- 6 

82-9 

32-6 

22-4 


Three  other  sabstances  discxTvered  within  the  last  few  years,  and  desig- 
nated as  Aridiam,  Donarium,  and  Korium,  are  claimed  to  possess  an  ele* 
taeaiary  character.  If  their  existence  is  follj  established,  the  number  of  the 
elements  mnst  be  considered  as  sixty-five. 

The  law  of  equivalents  applies  to  compound  substances 
equally  with  the  elements — the  equivalent  of  a  combining 
number  of  a  compound  being  always  the  sum  of  the 
equivalent  of  its  components. 

Thus,  since  water  is  composed  of  1  equivalent,  or  8  parts  of  oxygen,  and  1 
equivalent,  or  1  part  of  hydiy^n,  its  combinining  proportion  or  equivalent  is 
9.  The  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  is  in  like  manner  40,  because  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  1  equivalent,  or  16  parts  of  sulphur,  and  3  equivalents  of  oxygen; 
(3X8— i24),  and  16-f-24— 40.    The  equivalent  number  of  potassium  is  39, 


-  Qvnnosr. — ^Does  the  law  of  combinatioQ  by  fixed  eqairslents  extend  to  union  of  com- 
poond  sabstances?    Illustrate  this. 
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end  as  this  element  combines  with.  8  of  oxygen  to  form  potash,  the  eqnlvar 
lent  of  the  latter  must  be  39-|-8— 41.  Now,  when  these  compounds  unite, 
one  equivalent  of  the  one  combines  with  one,  two,  three,  or  more  equivalents 
of  the  other,  precisely  as  theelementary  substances  do.  For  example,  water 
unites  with  potash  to  form  a  compound,  but  it  does  so  only  in  the  proportion 
of  9  to  47  ;  sulphuric  add  also  imites  with  potash  to  form  a  compound  (sul- 
phate of  potash),  but  only  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  47. 

To  iQustrate  the  advantage  in  practical  operations  of  employing  the  scale 
of  equivalents,  we  will  suppose  a  person  wishes  to  manufacture  sulphate  of 
potash,  which  is  one  of  the  ingredients  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
alum.  Having  purchased  in  the  market  the  necessary  components  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  viz.,  sulphuric  acid  and  potash,  he  mixes  the  two  together,  accord- 
ing to  their  equivalents,  in  the  proportion  of  40  parts  (pounds,  ounces,  or 
tons)  of  sulphuric  acid  with  47  parts  of  potash.  The  result  is,  that  aU  the 
STilphuric  acid  unites  with  ail  the  potash,  and  the  greatest  product  of  the  com- 
pound is  obtamed.  I(  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  mixed  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  potash  in  any  other  than  the  above,  or  some  multiple  of  the  above 
proportions,  there  would  have  been  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  one  of  the 
ingredients,  and  consequently  a  loss  of  material.  The  sulphate  of  potash 
formed  by  the  partial  combination  would  also  prove  to  be  ah  imperfect  article, 
from  the  mechanical  mixture  of  the  excess  of  one  of  the  ingredients  through- 
out its  substance. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  this  law  of  equivalents,  at  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  it  could  only  be  ascertained  by  laborious 
trials,  how  much  of  one  chemical  substance  was  required  to  combine  with,  or 
replace  another.  It  is  now  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  table  of  the  propor- 
tional, or  equivalent  numbers  to  ascertain  beforehand  the  quantity  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

262.  Equivalent  Volumes.— When  bodies  are  capable 
of  assuming  the  form  of  a  gas,  or  vapor,  and  in  this  con- 
dition act  chemically  upon  and  combine  with  each  other, 
a  very  simple  ratio  prevails  between  the  quantities  which 
enter  into  combination,  measured  merely  by  their  bulk  or 
volume. 

Tlius,  one  volume  of  a  gas,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  A,  unites  with 
one,  two,  or  three  volumes  of  B,  or  two  of  A  may  unite  with  three  of  B. 

If  when  two  gases  capable  of  \mion  by  contact  are  brought  together,  the 
volume  of  one  is  greater  than  its  combining  proportion,  the  excess  remains 
uncombined. 

The  volume  of  two  gases,  after  combination,  is  often  less  than  the  sum  of 


QuxSTiONB. — Show  in  what  manner  the  law  of  equiralentsis  practically  applied  in  chem- 
ical operationa  ?  What  is  understood  by  equivalent  volumeii  ?  Does  the  volume  of  the 
gases  always  remaiu  the  same  after  combination  f 
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of  their  volumes  in  their  separate  state ;  or  in  other  words,  the  two  gaaes  or 
vapors,  by  the  act  of  union,  sometimes  experience  a  condensation. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  curious  &ct»  that  when  such  a  diminution  of  the 
rdome  occurs,  it  always  takes  place  in  a  simple  ratio  to  the  volume  of  one 
or  both  of  the  combining  gases.  Thus,  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one 
of  nitrogen  unite  to  form  ammonia;  but  when  the  union  takes  place,  the  four 
volumes  instantly  contract  to  two,  or  one  half  their  former  bulk.  The  weight, 
hovever,  of  the  ammonia  formed  is  equal  to  the  united  weight  of  the  hydro- 
gen and  nltn^on  that  have  entered  into  its  composition. 

263.  Atomic  Theory . — A  consideration  of  the  facts  set  forth,  nat- 
urally suggests  the  inquiry, — Why  is  it  that  all  the  different  kinds  of  matter 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  entering  into  chemical  combination  with 
eadi  other,  are  constrained  to  do  so  according  to  certain  fixed  weights  and 
volomes,  and  not  otherwise?  The  response  from  every  thinking  mind  will 
mihesitatmgly  be  that  the  phenomena  in  question  must  originate  in  accordance 
with  some  great  law  or  principle  in  nature,  so  extensive  and  general  in  its 
character  as  to  affect  all  matter.  Experiment  and  observation  do  not^  and 
probably  can  not,  enable  us  to  say  definitely  what  this  law  is;  but  a  carefiU 
consideration  and  comparison  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  led  Dr.  John  Dalton, 
an  eminent  English  chemist,  about  the  year  1808,  to  propose  a  theory  which 
so  satisfactorily  explains  the  remarkable  drcumstances  attending  chemical 
combination,  that  scientific  men  of  all  countries  receive  it  as  substantially 
tm&  This  theory  is  known  as  the  "Atomic  Theory,'*  or  the  '*  Theory  of 
Atoms." 

The  atomic  theory  supposes^  in  the  first  instance,  that 
all  matter  is  composed  of  ultimate  particles,  or  atoms, 
which  are  incapable  of  subdivision.     {See  %  4,  page  10.) 

A  b&Uef  in  this  hypothesis  dates  back  to  a  very  remote  period.  It  was  a 
doctrine  taught  by  that  sect  of  the  Greek  philosophers  known  as  the  Epicu- 
reans, and  during  the  middle  i^s  it  formed  a  part  of  certain  theological  dog^ 
mas  maintained  by  parties  in  the  church.  In  more  modem  times,  it  received 
the  sanction  o^  many  men  of  high  scientific  attainment,  as  Newton,  Bacon, 
and  others.*  These  opinions  can  not,  however,  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  mere  speculations,  and  it  was  not  until  laborious  study  and 


*  "It  Mems  to  me,*^  says  Sir  Isaac  Nekton,  **  that  in  the  beginning,  God  formed  mat- 
ter in  a  solid  mass  of  hard,  impenetrable  particles:  and  that  these  primitive  particles 
being  BolidSf  are  inoomparably  harder  than  any  porons  bodies  compounded  of  them ;  so 
Tery  hard  as  nerer  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces,  no  ordinary  poirer  being  able  to  divide 
Tlutt  Qod  made  one  in  the  first  creation." 


(JoMTioiiB.— What  inquiry  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  from  a  consideration  of  the  facts 
stated  ?  According  to  what  theory  is  chemical  combination  explained  ?  Who  proposed  this 
theory  ?  What  does  the  atomic  ttieory  suppose  in  the  first  instance  ?  Is  this  supposition  of 
recent  origin? 

8 
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research  had  elevated  chemistry  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science^  that  anjr 
rational  evidence  upoo  the  subject  could  be  appealed  to. 

The  atomic  theory,  as  proposed  by  Dalton,  further 
supposes,  that  the  atoms  of  each  separate  elementary  sub* 
stance  have  all  the  same  characteristic  form  and  weight, 
and  that  when  combination  between  two  different  ele- 
ments takes  place,  one  or  more  atoms  of  one  substance 
arrange  themselves  in  the  most  symmetrical  manner  pos- 
sible by  the  side  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  another  substance^ 
and  thus  form  a  compound  atom. 

In  the  simplest  combination,  one  atom  of  one  substance  combines  with  one 
atom  of  another,  but  in  other  instaxices  the  proportion  may  be  as  1  to  2,  3,  4, 
and  5,  or  as  2  to  3,  5,  7,  etc.  One  aiom  of  one  kind  can  not  combine  with 
one  half  an  atom  of  a  different  kind,  or  with  any  other  fractional  part  of  an 
atom,  for  the  reason  that  no  such  quantities  exist — the  atoms  being  incapable 
of  division.  Hence  the  immutable  nature  of  all  compound  bodies  existing 
either  in  nature  or  art. 

Furthermore,  as  combhiation  of  different  substances  takes  place  atom  by 
atom,  and  as  the  atoms  of  each  substance  have  a  size  and  weight  peculiar  to. 
themselves^  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance  that  the  chemical 
uniop  of  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  matter  only  occurs  in  undianging  pro- 
portions by  weight  and  volume — Sot  what  is  true  of  all  the  atoms  of  a  mass, 
must  be  true  of  the  whole. 

Again,  a  compound  atom  formed  by  the  union  of  two  dissimilar  atoms, 
must,  in  uniting  with  other  bodies,  necessarily  obey  the  same  laws  of  com- 
bination as  the  elementary  atoms,  and  be  in  turn  incapable  of  division,  since 
tiie  very  act  of  division  would  be  its  destruction,  so  far  as  its  compound  char- 
acter is  concerned. 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  atomic  theory  is,  that  no 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  facts  pointed  out  can  be  given  by  the  adoption 
of  any  other  theory.  If  matter  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  if  atoms  have  no 
real  existence,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  bodies  should  not  combine  in  all 
proportions.  One  grain,  ounce,  or  pound,  of  one  substance  ought  to  combine 
with  the  halt,  quarter,  tenth,  hundredth,  and  every  other  proportion  of  a 
grain,  ounce,  or  poujid,.  of  some  other  substance,  so  as  to  form  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  compoimds,  all  possessing  different  properties.  But  this,  as  has  beea 
already  stated,  never  happens. 

Dr.  Dalton  was  also  the  first  who  conceived  clearly  the  idea,  that  from  the 

QiTEBTiONB. — ^What  does  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton  farther  suppose  ?  Hov  does  tha 
immutahle  character  of  chemical  compounds  necessarily  follow  from  the  admistdon  of 
these  views?  How  is  the  doctrine  of  equlralent  proportions  explained  by  the  atomic 
theory?  What  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  atomic  theory?  Can  the  relativa 
weights  of  the  ultimate  atoms  be  inferred  from  the  relative  actual  weights  of  the  ele- 
mente? 
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relative  actual  weights  of  the  elements  which  make  up  the  mass  of  any  com- 
pound, the  relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  atoms  themselves  might  be  in- 
inferred,  and  represented  numericallj.  The  method  of  reasoning  and  deduc- 
tion by  which  this  result  is  arrived  at  is  as  follows: — 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  can,  by  any  method,  exactly  fix  the  relative  weights 
of  the  atoms  of  a  few  of  the  great  elementary  bodies,  oxygon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbon,  etc.,  we  can,  by  an  extension  of  the  process,  solve  the  ques- 
tioD  for  all  other  simple  bodies,  and  for  the  most  complex  compounds  into 
which  they  enter.  Kow,  to  attam  this  result,  it  is  necessary  to  take  one 
point  as  granted — ^the  truth  of  which,  although  not  susceptible  of  absolute  de- 
monstration, is  yet  rendered  probable  by  many  concurrent  fiicts.  This  onco 
allowed,  the  process  becomes  one  of  simple  inductive  reasoning.  It  is 
assumed  that  when  two  elementary  substances  unite  in  several  proportions 
to  form  dififerent  compounds,  that  the  combination  takes  place  in  the  first  cr 
simplest  compound  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  the  one  to  one  of  the 
other;  in  the  second  compound,  of  one  atom  to  two  atoms;  in  the  third,  of 
one  to  three,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  practical  application  of  this  suppositicm.  Water, 
composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  found  to  contain  these  ingredients  in 
the  proportion  of  8  to  1  by  weight.  Assuming,  which  many  reasons  make 
probable,  that  it  is  their  simplest  form  of  union,  viz.,  of  atom  to  atom,  we  ob- 
tam  at  once  tho  relative  weight  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen—as  8  and  1  respectively. 

Agam,  we  have  a  series  of  five  chemical  compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, in  which  the  proportion  of  oxygen  increases  uniformly  in  the  ratio  of  the 
simple  numbers,  so  that  nitric  acid,  the  fifth  in  order  of  these  compounds,  con- 
tains exactly  five  times  the  weight  of  that  which  exists  in  the  protoxide  of 
nitrogen,  the  first  of  the  series.  Concluding  that  the  latter  is  the  simplest 
ibnn,  and  consists  of  a  single  atom  or  combining  proportion  of  each  of  its 
element*!,  we  ohtain,  by  analysis  of  this  gas,  the  relative  weights  of  8  and  14 
for  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  composing  it.* 

Here  then  we  have  already  a  short  scale  of  proportions  fixed ;  in  which 
hydrogen  is  the  unit,  oxygen  8,  and  nitrogen  14.  The  next  step,  in  complet- 
ing the  circle  of  combination,  furnishes  a  test  of  the  truth  of  these  results. 
Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen ;  and  its  analysis,  exactly 


*  The  student  will  perhaps  be  able  to  obtain  a  clearer  Idea  of  the  relation  of  weights 
ud  proportions  existing  in  tho  fire  compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  from  the  follow- 
ing table. 


Vntoryd  of  nitrogen, 
Dratoxyd  of  nitrogen. 
Nitrous  acid,  .  . 
Ryponitric  acid,  .  . 
Kitricacid,        .    .    . 


LATIV 

E  WEIGHTS. 

BELATIYE  FBOPOBTION8. 

roic9n 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen.      Oxygen. 

14 

8 

1                 1 

U 

Id 

1           a 

14 

24 

1                3 

14 

82 

1               4 

14 

40 

1                5 

Question. — How  in  this  oondusion  arrived  at  ? 
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made,  gives  proportions  of  the^  two  which  involve  the  same  numbers  as  were 
obtained  by  the  preceding  methods. 

This  test  obviously  becomes  more  stringent  and  complete  as  we  extend  the 
number  of  bodies  thus  brought  into  conjunctions,  and  find  the  relative  weiglit^ 
so  determined  for  each,  strictly  maintained  in  aU  their  forms  of  combination. 
The  atomic  weight  of  siilphur,  for  instance,  is  found,  by  analysis  of  its  com- 
pounds with  oxygen,  to  be  16.  Examining  its  simplest  form  of  union  with 
hydrogen,  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  proportion  is  found  to  be  exactly  16 
to  1,  or  one  atom  of  each,,  thus  verifying  the  respective  numbers  before  ob- 
tained. In  a  like  manner  all  the  other  elementary  bodies  have  been  submit- 
ted, by  experiment,  to  the  same  law,  and  have  been  found  to  furnish  proofs 
precisely  similar  in  kind.  Thus  the  circle  of  demonstration  has  been  contin- 
ually enlarged ;  the  evidence  increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio  with  the  num- 
ber of  Objects  brought  within  the  scope  of  inquiry.  The  conclusion  is  as  cer- 
tain and  complete  as  any  one  of  pure  mathematics;  or,  if  there  be  any  excep- 
tions, they  are  only  such  as  may  be  ascribed  to  imperfect  examination,  or 
some  other  cause  not  infringing  on  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  principle. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  follows  that  the  word 
atom  may  be  used  to  express  either  aa  ultimate  individual 
particle  of  a  substance,  or  the  simplest  and  smallest  com- 
bining proportion  of  a  substance.  Indeed  it  is  customary 
in  chemical  works  to  employ  the  word  in  both  its  signifi- 
cations— atom  and  atomic  weights  expressing  the  same 
thing  as  equivalent  and  equivalent  weights. 

Many  other  curious  facts  and  relations  have  been  discovered  since  the  first 
announcement  by  Dalton  of  the  atomic  theory,  which  present  strong  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his  viewa 

264.  Specific  Heat  of  Atom  8. — ^For  example,  there  appears  to  be 
&  relation  between  the  atomic  weight  of  a  body  and  its  capacity  for  heat. 
Thus,  the  atomic  weights  of  the  metals,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  and  lead,  are 
respectively  represented  by  the  numbers  28,  32,  100,  104.  Now  if  any  of 
these  four  metals  be  taken  in  these  relative  proportions,  it  will  require  the 
same  expenditure  of  heat  to  make  them  equally  hot.  104  pounds  of  lead  can 
be  heated  up  to  212°,  for  example,  by  burning  the  same  amount  of  alcohol 
which  will  heat  100  pounds  of  mercury,  32  of  copper,  or  28  of  iron.  A  simi- 
lar correspondence  is  also  known  to  exist  between  the  atomic  weights  and 
the  capacity  for  heat  of  tin,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  gold,  platinum,  sulphur,  and 
tellurium,  and  according  to  some  authorities,  the  correspondence  extends  to 
all  the  elements.  If  this  last  supposition  is  true  (which  is  not  proved),  tlio 
determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  would  also  afford  the  means 
of  knowing  its  atomic  weight  and  combining  equivalent.     Compound  atoms 

QuESTioxB. — Since  the  announcement  of  the  atomic  theory,  have  any  circumBtances  con- 
firmatory of  Its  correctness  been  discovered  ?  Is  there  a  relation  between  the  atomio 
weight  of  an  element  and  its  capacity  for  heat  ? 
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havB  also,  in  some  instanoes,  been  proved  to  have  the 'same  relations  to  heat 
as  the  simple  atoms  composing  them. 

There  has  also  an  interesting  relation  been  traced  between  the  atomic 
weights,  the  specific  gravities,  and  the  combining  measures  or  volumes  of 
those  elements  which  exist  in  the  gaseous  state,  or  are  capable  of  assuming 
it  For  example,  a  cubic  foot  of  nitrogen  weighs  just  14  times  as  much  as 
a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen ;  a  cubic  foot  of  chlorine  35  times  as  much ;  of 
bromiae,  80  times  as  much ;  of  oxygen,  16  times  as  much ;  and  the  same 
measure  of  the  vapor  of  iodine,  127  times  as  much.  Now,  these  numbers  re- 
spectively represent  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  these  gases,  compared 
with  hydrogen  as  unity;  and  they  also  represent  the  atomic  weights,  or  com- 
bining equivalents,  of  these  several  elements, — with  the  exception  of  oxygen, 
which  is  double. 

It  is  important  for  the  student,  in  the  consideration  of  the  whole  subject, 
to  clearly  distinguish  between  the  doctrine  of  chemical  combination  by 
equivalents,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  "  by  atomic  weight,"  and  the  atomic 
theory.  The  first  is  a  truth  independent  of  all  theory,  and  rendered  manifest 
to  our  comprehension  by  experiment  and  practical  demonstration.  The 
atomic  constitution  of  matter,  on  which  the  law  of  combination  by  propor- 
tions is  supposed  to  depend,  can  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  proved  by  ex- 
periment, and  still  remains,  and  probably  ever  must  remmn,  in  the  condition 
of  a  highly  probable  theory.  The  most  subtile  and  refined  analysis  has  never 
yet  enabled  any  one  to  isolate  an  indivisible  portion  of  matter,  or  even  to 
adduce  any  direct  evidence  of  the  absolute  existence  of  matter  in  this  condi- 
tion.* 


*  Experimental  researches  hare,  hovever,  in  some  instances  been  made  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  information  on  tliis  subject  Dr.  Thompson,  of  England,  from  certain  assumed, 
bot  probable  data,  estimated  an  atom  of  lead,  v^hich,  according  to  the  table  of  equiva- 
lents, is  104  times  larger  than  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  as  only  1 -310,000,000,000th  of  a  grain. 
Ehrenberg,  the  eminent  microscopist,  has  proved  that  the  size  of  atoms,  if  they  exist, 
most  be  less  than  1-6,000,000  of  a  line  in  diameter,  a  line  being  assumed  as  1.12th  of  an 
ioeb.  More  recently.  Professor  Faraday  lias  endeavored,  through  the  agency  of  light,  to 
obtain  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  atoms.  (See  observations  on  divided  gold,  Lon- 
dm  PhU  Mag.,  1866-5T,  also  Annual  of  Seientijie  Discovery,  1857-53.)  The  only  posi- 
tive result  attained  to  was,  to  demonstrate  that  metallic  gold,  distributed  mechanically 
tbroaghont  a  liquid  in  particles  so  minute  as  to  defy  detection  by  the  most  powerful  mi- 
croscope, still  retained  its  general  physical  properties. 

CoQoeming  the  form  of  atoms  two  views  are  entertained.  According  to  one  hypothesis, 
atoms  have  the  same  form  as  the  fragments  obtained  by  splitting  a  crystallized  body  in 
the  direction  of  its  lines  of  cleavage.  (See  p.  55,  §  73.)  Antimony,  which  may  be  cleft  in 
directions  parallel  to  the  faces  of  an  acute  rhombohedron,  is  resolved  by  this  mode  of  di- 
vision into  similar  rhombohedrons  of  continually  smaller  and  smaller  dimensions ;  and  if 
veoonceiYe  the  cleavage  to  be  carried  to  the  utmost  possible  limit,  the  smallest  rhombo- 
bedroDs  thos  obtained  will  be  the  atoms  of  antimony.    Other  substances,  in  like  manner, 


QtnsnoNS.— Is  there  any  relation  between  the  atomic  weight,  the  specific  gravity,  and 
eombining  volume  of  certain  elements  ?  What  clear  distinction  diould  be  made  between 
the  atomic  theory  and  the  law  of  equivalent  proportlooB  ? 
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265.  ChfTmieal  Nomenclature  and  Symbols.— Chemists 
recognize  three  great  classes  of  substances,  viz.,  Acids, 
Bases,  and  Salts. 

Acids. — The  common  idea  of  an  acid  is,  a  substance  so- 
luble in  water,  which  possesses  the  property  of  sourness, 
and  which  exerts  such  an  action  on  vegetable  blue  colors 
as  to  change  them  to  red.  The  chemist,  however,  disre- 
gards these  properties,  and  considers  all  those  substances 
to  be  acids  which  enter  into  combination  with  bases  to 
form  salts. 

Vinegar,  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  aquafortis  or  nitric  acid,  are  &r 
mfliar  examples  of  the  class  of  acids. 

Bases. — A  substance  which  is  capable  of  entering  into 
combination  with  an  acid,  and  by  so  doing  destroys,  or 
neutralizes  its  properties,  is  called  a  Base.  The  bases  in- 
clude those  substances  known  as  the  alkalies,  beside  many 
other  bodies  of  entirely  different  character. 

Alkalies. — An  alkali  is  a  substance  possessing  many 
qualities  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  which  belong  to  an 
acid.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  produces  a  liquid,  soapy 
to  the  touch.  It  has  an  acrid,  nauseous  taste,  and  restores 
the  blue  color  to  vegetable  extracts  which  have  been  pre- 
viously reddened  by  acid. 

Potash,  soda^  and  hartshorn  or  ammonia^  are  instances  of  well-known 
alkalies. 

Salts. — Any  compound  produced  by  the  union  of  an  acid 
and  a  base  is  termed  a  Salt. 

By  the  voltaic  pile,  salts  are  decomposed  into  acids  and  bases,  the  acids 
^ing  to  the  positive  pole,  and  the  bases  to  the  negative.    We,  therefore,  call 


admit  of  cleavage  into  cubes,  prisms,  etc  This  view  of  the  form  of  atoms  offers  the 
easiest  explanation  of  the  regular  crystalline  form,  and  the  cleavage  of  simple  sabstancefii. 
The  second  hypothesis  supposes  that  atoms  have  a  spherical  form ;  and  that  r^ular 
crystalline  forms  are  occasioned  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  arrangement  in  varying  Qum> 
bers  and  angles.  Thus,  4  spheres  forming  a  base,  and  4  placed  perpendicularly  over 
them,  may  form  a  cube ;  2  or  4  layers  of  3  each  would  give  a  prism,  and  so  on. 

QiTESTioNS.— What  three  great  classes  of  substances  are  recognized  by  chemists  ?  What 
is  an  acid?  What  are  examples  of  acids ?  What  are  bases ?  Define  an  alkalL  What 
are  examples  of  alkalies  ?  What  are  salts  ?  In  the  decomposition  of  a  salt  by  the  vdUdo 
pile,  how  do  its  constituents  distribute  themselves  ? 
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&e  acid,  in  reference  to  its  electrical  character,  the  electro-negatiTe  constita- 
ent  of  a  salt,  and  the  base  the  electro-positive. 

Some  of  the  properties  of  acids  and  alkalies  may  be  experimental! j  illus- 
trated by  means  of  a  colored  vegetable  solution,  such  as  the  purple  liquid 
prepared  by  sUdng  a  red  cabbage  and  boiling  it  in  water.  If  a  quantity  of 
this  infusion  be  divided  uito  two  portions,  and  to  the  one  be  added  a  little 
weak  sulphuric  acid,  a  red  liquid  will  be  obtained.  If  to  the  other  a  solution 
of  an  alkali  be  added,  as  potash  or  soda,  a  liquid  of  a  green  color  is  formed. 
On  gradually  adding  the  alkaline  solution  to  the  other,  sturing  the  mixture 
constantly,  the  green  color  of  the  portions  first  added  instantly  disappears,  and 
tiie  whole  liquid  remains  red ;  as  more  and  more  of  the  solution  containing 
the  alkali  is  added,  the  red  by  degrees  passes  into  purple,  and  on  continuing 
to  add  it,  a  point  is  reached  when  the  origmai  red  liquid  acquires  a  dear  blue 
tint  At  this  moment  there  is  neither  firee  alkali  or  free  acid  in  the  liquid,  for 
the  two  have  chemically  united  with  each  other,  and  have  lost  their  charac- 
teristic properties.  If  the  solution  be  now  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heal^  a 
solid  crystalline  substance  is  obtained,  resulting  firom  the  combination  of  the 
sulphuric  add  with  ihe  potash.  This  substance  is  a  salt,  and  is  called  suV 
phate  of  potash.* 

The  acids  and  the  alkalies  are  both  remarkable  for  theur  great  chemical 
activity.  The  adds  dissolve  all  the  metals,  even  the  most  compact  Th^ 
also,  except  when  very  weak,  destroy  the  skin  and  nearly  all  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  The  action  of  the  alkalies,  espedally  potash  and  soda, 
is  no  less  marked.  They  destroy  the  skm,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  it,  and 
gradually  remove  the  glaze  firom  vessels  of  glass  and  earthen-ware  which 
contain  them.  They  also  quickly  remove  paint  firom  the  surface  of  any 
object  upon  which  their  solutions  M.  But  the  most  remarkable  property  of 
acids  and  alkalies,  is  the  power  which  they  have  of  uniting  with  each  other, 
and  destroying,  or  neutralizing  the  chemical  activity  which  distinguishes  them 
when  separate. 

No  simple  or  elementary  substance  has  the  properties  of  dther  an  add  or 
alkali.  Consequently,  all  acids  and  alkalies  are  compounds  of  two  or  more 
elements. 

266.  Ncntral  Bodies. — A  substance  whicli  possesses 
neither  the  properties  of  an  acid  or  a  base,  is  termed 
neutral. 

*  In  prmctical  chemistry,  a  bine  substance,  caHed  "litmus,**  extracted  fh>m  a  species 
of  lichen,  is  used  extenmrely  for  determining  the  presence  of  an  acid  or  alkali.  Paper, 
colored  bine  with  the  tinctore  of  litmns,  is  instantly  changed  to  red  by  contact  with  the 
most  minute  quantity  of  an  acid  in  solution ;  and  the  red  color  thus  obtained  is  as  quickly 
destroyed,  and  the  original  blue  restored  by  the  action  of  an  alkalL  Little  strips  of 
Une  and  red  paper  thus  prepared,  are  kept  constantly  on  hand  in  the  laboratory,  and 
are  dengnated  as  "test  papers/* 

QuEanoKS. — How  may  the  properties  of  the  acids  and  alkalies  be  illustrated  ?  What 
are  the  characteristic  properties  of  acids  and  alkalies  ?  Does  any  simple  substance  possess 
the  properties  of  an  acid  or  alkali  i   What  are  the  neutral  bodies  ? 
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Water  is  the  perfection  of  a  neutral  sabstoace,  although^  in  some  instanoe(9^ 
it  may  supply  the  place  of  an  acid  or  a  base. 

267.  Urigin  of  Chemical  Nomenclatare. — The  principles 
npon  which  chemical  nomenclatare  is  founded,  were  established  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  French  Academy  in  1787.  It  was  found  that  owing  to  tho 
rapid  progress  of  science,  the  number  of  new  chemical  substances  increased 
60  faatj  that  unless  some  uniform  system  of  naming  and  classifying  were 
adopted,  the  most  inextricable  confusion  would  result.  The  conmiittee,  there- 
fore, devised  a  nomenclature  which  aims  not  merely  to  give  a  distinguishing 
name  to  the  substances  spoken  o^  but  also  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  their 
oomponentS)  and  even  of  the  proportions  in  which  those  components  occur. 
This  object  was  in  a  great  degree  attained  to,  and  the  system  then  instituted 
remains  in  use,  so  &r  as  its  essential  features  are  concerned,  to  the  present 
day. 

268.  Nomenclatare  of  the  Elements  t— The  elements  which 
have  been  known  from  the  most  remote  period  retain  their  common  names^ 
and  also  their  Latin  names,  to  a  considerable  extent — ^as  for  example.  Iron 
(Ferrum),  Gold  (Aurum),  Copper  (Cuprum),  Mercury  (Hydragyrum),  Silver 
(Argentum),  Lead  (Plumbum),  Tin  (Stannum).  If  the  element  has  been  made 
known  in  modem  times  through  chemical  research,  the  name  it  bears  gener- 
ally indicates  some  distinguishing  feature  by  which  it  is  characterized:  thus, 
Phosphorus  (from  the  Greek  ^g^  light,  and  ^eptj  to  bring),  frx)m  its  property 
of  shining  in  the  dark;  Chlorine  (from  x^-^po^^  green),  from  its  peculiar  color; 
Bromine,  from  ppdfAog^  a  stench,  etc.  To  the  recently  discovered  metals,  a 
common  termination  in  um  has  been  asagned,  as  Platinum,  Palladium,  Iridium, 
Potassium,  Sodium,  Ahiy»i"ii'n,  etc; 

269.  Nomenclature  of  Compounds.— When  two elementsunite, 
the  product  is  called  a  Unary  compound  (from  5w,  twice) ;  thus,  water,  com- 
posed of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  sulphuric  acid,  composed  of  oxygen  and  sul- 
phur, and  oxyd  of  iron,  composed  of  oxygen  and  iron,  are  examples  of  binary 
compounds. 

Compounds  of  binary  combinations  Tnth  each  other,  as  sulphuric  acid  with 
^oxyd  of  iron,  are  called  ternary  compounds  (from  fer,  thrice),  three  elem^its 
being  concerned.    Most  of  the  minerals  are  ternary  compounds. 

Combinations  of  salts  with  each  other  are  named  qiiujiernary  compounds, 
or  double  salts.  Alum  is  an  example,  being  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash and  sulphate  of  aluminum. 

Compounds  of  oxygen  are  termed  oxyds.  Thus  water 
is  an  oxyd  of  hydrogen,  iron-rust  an  oxyd  of  iron. 

The  binary  compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  and  several 
other  elements  which  resemble  oxygen  in  their  mode  of  combination,  are 

Questions. — ^What  vas  the  origin  of  the  ebemical  nomenclature  nov  in  use  ?  What  is 
the  general  nomenclature  of  the  elements?  What  are  binary  compounds?  What  are 
examples?  What  are  ternary  compounds?  Give  examples.  What  are  quaternary 
compounds ?  What  are  examples?  What  are  compounds  of  oxygen  called?  What  ilw 
oompounds  of  chlorine,  iodine,  fluorine,  etc  ? 
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distinguished  by  the  final  tennmation  tde.  Thus  chlorine  forms  chlorides ; 
iodine,  iodides ;  fluorine,  fluorides ;  sulphur,  sulphides,  etc.* 

When  osygen  combines  with  the  same  element  in  more  than  one  propor- 
tion, forming  different  oxjds,  the  seyeral  combinations  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  use  of  prefixes.  Thus,  the  first  oxyd,  or  the  one  which 
contains  but  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  is  known  as  the  Protoxide  (from  the 
Greek  irpurocj  the  first);  the  compound  of  two  proportions  is,  in  like  manner, 
designated  as  the  deutoxyd  (devrepoc,  double),  and  also  as  the  binoxyd  (/?<, 
douUe);  the  compound  of  three  proportions  is  also  known  as  the  tritoxyd 
{TfHToCf  third). 

The  oxyd,  also,  which  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  oxygen  with 
Which  the  body  is  known  to  unite,  is  termed  the  peroxyd.  In  like  manner, 
Uie  highest  combinations  of  chlorine,  sulphur,  iodine^  etc,  are  termed  per- 
chlorides,  persulphides,  periodides. 

.  For  example,  oxygen  unites  with  hydrogen  in  two  proportions :  the  first 
combination  is  the  protoxyd  of  hydrogen  (water);  the  second  and  highest 
is  the  peroxycL  Again,  with  manganese,  oxygen  unites  in  three  propor- 
tions: the  first  is  termed  the  protoxyd,  the  second  the  deutoxyd,  or  bmoxyd, 
8Dd  the  thhd  the  peroxyd. 

With  some  elements  oxygen  enters  into  combination  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  2,  or  ia  the  ratio  of  li  of  oxygen  to  1  of  the  element  Such  a  com- 
pound is  temaed  a  sesquioxyd  (from  the  numeral  sesqm^  once  and  a  half). 
Certain  other  oxygen  compounds  are  formed  in  the  proportion  of  2  of  the 
element  to  I  of  oxygen;  such  are  termed  suboxyds,  as  the  suboxyd  of 
C(^)per. 

When  the  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  different 
dements  possess  an  add  character  (as  very  many  of  them  often  do),  a  different 
I^an  is  adopted  to  mark  this  peculiarity.  The  compound  is  then  termed  an 
add,  and  its  name  is  derived  fix>m  the  substance  which  combines  with  the 
oxygen,  with  the  termination  ic  added.  Thus,  sulphur  with  oxygen  gives  sul- 
phnrtc  acid ;  carbon  with  oxygen,  carbonic  acid ;  and  phosphorus  with  oxygen, 
phosphoric  acid.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  an  element  forms 
moTR  than  one  acid  with  oxygen.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  termination  io 
i3  applied  to  the  strongest  acid,  and  ous  to  the  weaker.  Thus  we  have  sulphuric 
sad  sulphurous  adds,  nitrio  and  nitrous  acids. 

The  salts  which  these  and  other  similar  acids  form  by  uniting  with  bases, 
are  named  in  an  equally  simple  manner,  the  acid  supplying  the  generic,  and 
the  base  the  specific  name:  the  otis  termination  of  the  acid  is  also  changed 
iato  ite,  and  ic  termination  into  ate.    Thus,  sulphite  of  soda,  nitrite  of  potassa, 


•  Binary  compounds  of  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  carbon,  are  also  very  generally  known 
by  the  teimination  ttret^  as  sulphuret  of  iron,  carburetted  hydrogen,  etc 

QmtffnoirB. — How  are  the  first,  second  and  third  oxyds  distinguished  ?  What  is  a  per- 
oxyd ?  What  ia  a  protoxyd  ?  What  is  a  perchloride  ?  What  is  a  binoxyd  f  What  aro 
ieaquioxyds  ?  What  are  suboxyds  ?    How  are  acid  compouuds  of  oxygen  named  ? 
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sulphate  of  soda^  and  nitrate  of  potassa^  are  salts  respectivety  of  snlphtirouji^ 
nitrons,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.* 

This  nomenclature  served  to  distinguish  these  adds  and  their  salts  until,  as 
the  science  of  chemistry  advanced,  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  was 
discovered  containing  less  oxygen  than  the  sulphurous,  and  then  a  new  name 
was  required ;  it  was  therefore  called  hypoavJphurous  acid,  and  the  salt  formed 
with  it  is  termed  a  hypostUpfdte  (from  the  Greek  vtto,  under) ;  so  also,  when 
an  acid  was  discovered  containing  less  oxygen  than  the  sulphuric,  but  more 
than  the  sulphurous,  it  was  called  hyposulphuric,  and  its  salt  a  hyposulpbate. 
In  some  <:ases  acids  have  been  discovered  containing  more  oxygen  than  those 
already  named  with  terminations  in  ic  ;  to  these  the  prefix  hyper  (from  the 
Greek  bnifx,  over)  is  attached.  Thus  chloric  acid  was  for  a  very  long  time 
the  highest  oxygen  compound  with  chlorine,  but  another  still  higher  is  now 
known.  The  last,  therefore,  is  designated  as  hjperchloric,  and  sometimes  aa 
perchloric  acid.     Its  salts  are  called  hjrperchlorates. 

270.  Classification  of  Acids  * — It  was  once  supposed  that  tfaepres* 
ence  of  oxygen  in  a  substance  was  essential  to  its  acidity,  but  tlie  progress  of 
research  has  revealed  the  existence  of  adds  which  are  entirely  wanting  in 
oxygen.  Most  of  the  acids  which  are  wanting  in  oxygen  contain  hydrogea 
in  its  place.  They  are  distinguished  by  prefixing  to  them  the  word  hydro, 
as  an  abbreviation  for  hydrogen.  Thus,  chlorine  and  hydrogen  form  an  add, 
hydrochloric  acid,  ofi^en  called  muriatic  acid ;  cyanogen  and  hydrogen  form 
hydrocyanic  acid,  or  prussic  add ;  sulphur  and  hydrogen  form  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  et&f  Some  chemists,  especially  the  French,  transpose  these  terms; 
they  speak  of  chlorhydric  acid,  cyanhydric  acid,  sulphydric  acid,  etc.  There 
is  an  advantage  in  this  alteration,  as  it  avoids  any  ambiguity  which  might 
arise  from  the  use  of  the  prefix  hydro^  which  has  sometimes  been  applied  to 
compounds  which  contain  water. 

271.  Classification  of  Salts . — ^In  the  early  days  of  chemistry, 
the  term  salt  was  applied  to  all  substances  indifferently,  which  resembled  com- 
mon salt  in  appearance  and  properties.  Subsequently,  the  use  of  the  term 
was  restricted  to  those  compounds  only  which  were  formed  by  the  union  of 
an  acid  and  a  base :  but  when  chemical  knowledge  had  still  further  progressed, 

*  It  may  here  be  well  to  caution  those  who  are  just  commencing  the  study  of  chemistry, 
of  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  clearly  between  compounds  such  as  the  sulphites  and 
the  sulphates,  or  the  sulphides  and  the  sulphites.  Sulphide  of  sodium  is  a  binary  com- 
pound of  two  elementary  bodies,  sodium  and  sulphur ;  sulphite  of  soda  is  a  more  complex 
compound,  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphurous  acid  and  the  ozyd  of  sodium  (soda) ;  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda. 

t  The  acids  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  with  hydrogen  are  also  very 
commonly  known  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  arseninretted  hydrogen. 

QmssTiONB. — ^How  are  the  different  acid  compounds  distinguished?  How  are  salts 
named  ?  What  gives  the  generic  and  what  the  specific  name  to  a  salt  ?  How  do  acids  in 
forming  salts  change  their  terminations  ic  and  ou8?  What  do  the  prefixes  hypo  and 
hyper  designate  1  Is  the  presence  of  oxygen  essential  to  the  existence  of  an  add  ?  What 
element  generally  supplies  the  place  of  oxygen  in  acids  wanting  this  element?  How  ar« 
bydrc^en  adds  named? 
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it  w«9  found  that  if  this  definition  was  rigidly  cnfoirced,  it  would  exclude  from 
the  class  of  salts  a  considerable  number  of  compounds  which  possess  the 
physical  characteristics  of  a  salt  in  a  most  eminent  degree.  Among  these 
was  common  s^t  itself  which,  although  the  type  <^  all  salts,  is  not  a  com* 
pound  of  an  acid  or  a  base,  but  a  compound  of  two  elements,  chlorine  and 
sodium.  In  like  manner,  the  compounds  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine 
with  the  metals,  possess  in  a  very  high  degree  the  saline  character.  To  ob^ 
Tiate,  therefore,  the  somewhat  startUng  proposition,  that  common  salt  is  no 
salt  at  all,  and  to  avoid  doing  violence  to  a  long-received  and  expressed  com. 
mon  idea,  two  classes  of  salts  were  established. 

The  first  class  includes  all  those  binary  comix)Uiids  which,  like  common 
salt,  are  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  a  metal  with  some  other  substance, 
called  a  salt  radical,  as  chlorine,  fluorine,  bromine,  etc.  Compounds  of  this 
diaracter  are  termed  Haloid  Salts. 

Radical . — ^The  term  radical  in  cheAistry,  Is  generally  applied  to  any 
substance,  simple  or  compound,  which  can  unite  with  hydrogen  to  form  an 
acid  compound,  and  with  a  metal  to  form  a  salt 

The  second  class  includes  all  those  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  an  add 
aad  a  base.*     These  are  termed  oxy-salts,  or  oxygen  acid  a&ltA, 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals,  as  the  compound  of 
sulphur  and  potassium,  also  possess  a  saline  character,  and  are  termed  sul- 
phur salts. 

Such  in  general  are  the  principles  of  chemical  nomenclature^  as  established 
by  the  Ck)mmittee  of  the  French  Academy.  As  before  said,  the  object  of  the 
inventors  of  this  language  was  not  only  to  give  a  distinguishmg  name  to  the 
substances  spoken  oC,  but  also  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  its  chemical  compo- 
sition. That  this  has  been  accomplished  in  a  great  degree,  will  be  evident^ 
from  one  or  two  illustrations.  Thus,  the  name  bi-chromcUe  of  potash  indicates 
by  simple  inspection  that  the  substance  is  an  oxygen  acid  salt,  composed  of 
(^romic  acid  and  potash,  the  prefix  In  showing  that  the  equivalent  or  pro- 
portion of  acid  to  base  is  as  two  to  oce.  Again,  the  name  permanffancUe  of> 
potash  indicates  a  compound  of  manganic  acid  and  potash,  and  Hie  pte&jLper 
shows  that  the  acid  in  question  is  the  highest  oxygen  compound  of  mangan*. 
ese  known. 

272.  Symbols , — ^Although  the  chemical  nomenclature  m  use  is  most 
convenient^  and  perhaps  as  perfect  in  principle  as  the  nature  of  our  language 


'  A  beaotifnl  inostration  of  the  universality  of  the  lav,  that  bodies  replaee  each  other 
in  combination  in  fixed  eqniralent  quantities,  is  found  in  the  combination  of  salts.  Tlius, 
TThen  equivalents  of  two  neutral  salts,  which  are  capable  of  decomposing  each  other,  are 
brought  into  chemical  contact  with  each  other,  the  two  bases  exchangv  acids  by  an  ezaci 
compensation ;  the  original  compounds  are  altogether  lost,  and  two  new  salts  evolved, 
without  either  loss  or  addition  of  any  kind  in  the  process. 
a- I 

QtmTto2rB.^What  two  classes  of  salts  have  been  recognized  in  chemistry?  What  are 
haloid  salts  ?  What  are  oxysalts?  What  are  sulphur  salts  ?  Illustrats  by  example  the 
namier  in  which  the  ehemical  name  of  a  substance  indieates  its  eompositton.  What  i« 
tba  aeceadty  of  using  symbols  in  chemistry  f 
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will  allow,  yet  the  impracticability,  in  many  cases,  of  oontriTing  oonvenient 
names  expressive  of  the  constitution  of  many  complex  chemical  oomponnds 
(the  existence  of  some  of  which  was  not  known  or  even  anticipated  by  the 
inventors  of  chemical  language^  has  led  to  the  employment  of  symbolaL 
These  constitute  a  species  of  short-hand,  which  not  only  supplies  all  de- 
ficiencies of  the  nomenclature,  but  enables  us  to  represent  to  the  eye,  and 
describe  with  mathematical  accuracy  and  rapidity  the  known  composition  of 
every  chemical  substance,  and  the  changes  which  it  may  undergo.  The  euK 
ployment  of  symbols  has  now  become  universal,  and  is  also  indispensable  to 
both  teacher  and  student  in  the  study  of  chemistry. 

273.  Symbols  of  Elements. — It  has  been  agreed  by  all 
chemists  to  use,  as  symbols  of  the  elements,  the  first  let- 
ter of  their  Latin  names.  When  two  or  more  names  com- 
mence with  the  same  initial,  a  second  distinguishing  letter 
is  added. 

In  the  table  of  elementary  bodies,  the  symbol  of  the  several  elements  will 
be  found  opposite  to  their  names. 

The  symbols^  when  used  singly,  represent  not  merely  the  element  for  which 
they  stand,  but  one  equivalent  of  that  element  Thus,  the  symbol  O  stands 
not  for  oxygen  in  general,  but  for  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  or,  hydrogen 
being  unity,  for  the  number  8.  H,  in  like  manner,  stands  for  one  equivalent 
of  hydrogen,  and  the  number  1 ;  C  for  one  equivalent  of  carbon,  and  the 
number  6 ;  Pb  for  one  equivalent  of  lead,  and  the  number  104. 

If  more  than  one  equivalent  of  a  body  has  to  be  expressed,  it  is  signified 
either  by  writing  a  small  figure  to  the  right  of  the  symbol,  and  generally  be- 
low the  line.    Thus^- 

Os  stands  for  2  equivalents,  or  16  of  oxygen. 
Oft         "        6  "  or  40      " 

The  same  may  be  represented  also  by  prefixing  the  number  to  the  symbol, 
as  20,  60. 

The  symbol  may  also  be  considered  as  representing  the  atomic  constitution 
of  a  body.  ¥or  example,  O  stands  for  one  atom  of  oxygen  as  well  as  for 
one  equivalent;  Oi  for  two  atoms ;  Os  for  five  atoms. 

274.  8ymboU  of  Compounds.— In  order  to  form  the 
symhol  of  a  compound,  we  unite  the  symbols  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  consists,  one  after  the  other,  indicating 
by  means  of  figures  the  number  of  each  which  have  en- 
tered into  combination. 

Thus^  HO  is  the  symbol  of  water,  a  compound  consisting  of  one  equivalent, 
or  1  of  hydrogen,  and  of  one  equivalent,  or  8  of  oxygen ;  SOa  is  the  symbol 

QxjiSTXOKB.— What  symbols  are  nsed  ta  designate  the  elements?  What  does  a  sin^e 
symbol  of  an  element  represent  ?  How  are  several  equivalents  of  an  element  represented 
by  symbols?    How  is  the  oonstltation  of  ccmipoimds  represented  by  symbols  ? 
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of  Bolpharic  acid,  a  componnd  ocmsisting  of  ono  equivalent,  or  16  of  sulphur, 
and  three  equivalents,  or  24  of  oxygen.  Cit  Hn  On  is  the  symbol  of  com- 
mon sugar,  a  compound  consisting  of  twelve  equivalents  of  carbon,  eleven 
oquivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  eleven  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

A.  collection  of  symbols  indicating  the  constitution  of  compounds,  is  called 
aibnoula. 

Gompoimds  united  with  compounds,  such  as  salts,  are  expressed  in  a  simi- 
kr  manner,  the  base  of  the  salt^  or  the  electro-positive  element,  being  always 
placed  first  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  has  the  formula  SOs,  and  oxyd  of  iron, 
thatof  FeO,  consequently  the  formula  FeO-{-SOs  will  represent  one  equiva- 
lent of  sulphate  of  the  protoxyd  of  iron.  Frequently  a  comma  is  placed  be- 
tween the  two  compounds  instead  of  the  algebraic  sign  -{-.  Thus,  sulphate 
of  iron  may  be  written  FeO,  SOt.  This  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  express 
a  more  intimate  union  than  when  the  sign  +  is  used.  Thus,  SO,  H  0,4-2  HO 
indicates  that  an  equivalent,  or  compound  atom  of  sulphuric  acid  has  united 
with  three  equivalents  of  water,  two  of  which  are  loosely  retained,  and  'one 
very  strongly. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  more  than  one  equivalent  of  a  compound, 
the  whole  fi>rmula  of  that  compound  is  included  in  a  bracket,  and  preceded 
by  the  indicating  number.  Thus,  three  equivalents  of  sulphate  of  iron  would 
be  written  3  [FeO,  SOs].  The  figure  prefixed  multiplies  nothing  beyond 
the  symbols  included  within  the  bracket.  Thus,  in  the  formula  for  crystal- 
lized alum— 

Al,  Os,  3[S0«]+K0,  S0«+24  HO, 
the  3  which  precedes  S  0»  only  indicates  that  three  equivalents  of  sulphurio 
add  are  present.     Frequently  the  employment  of  brackets  is  neglected,  and 
then  the  figures  multiply  all  the  symbols  included  between  them  and  the  next 
oomma  or  sign  of  addition. 

275.  Reactions  and  Reagents.— The  various  chemical 
changes^  to  which  all  matter  is  more  or  less  liable,  are 
termed,  in  the  language  of  chemistry,  reactions  and  the 
agents  which  cause  these  changes,  reagents. 

In  addition  to  the  information  which  symbols  convey  relative  to  the  com- 
position of  the  substances  for  which  they  stand,  they  can  also  be  so  combined 
in  the  form  of  equations,  as  to  show  in  the  most  perfect  manner  the  various 
products  which  result  fSrom  chemical  reactionsi  For  this  purpose,  the  symbols 
of  the  substa'tioes  involved  in  the  reactions  are  placed  together,  so  as  to  form 
one  side  of  the  equation,  and  the  symbols  of  the  products  resulting  from  the 
reactions  on  the  other  side.  But  as  not  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  can  be 
aonihilated  by  any  chemical  action,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  both  sides  of 


QcMTiONS.— What  are  chemical  fommlaa  ?  How  Is  the  coraporitlon  of  salts  Indicated 
by  BTmbols  ?  Which  constituent  of  a  salt  is  placed  first  ?  What  docs  the  sign  +  mean  7 
What  ia  to  be  understood  by  the  ternn  reactions  and  reagents  ?  How  may  symbols  be 
■mngnd  ao  as  to  indicate  ohemloal  reactionB  and  their  products  f 
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the  equation  must  be  equal,  or  in  other  words,  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  tha 
products  of  every  reaction  must  be  always  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights 
of  the  substances  involved  in  the  change.  For  example,  the  decomposition 
of  carbonate  of  lime  (marble)  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liberation  of  carbonm 
acid  gas  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

20+8,-j-6+16,+16+24— 20-|-8,+16+24+6+16— 90. 
Oa    0,    C    Os  +  S     Oa— Ca    0,     S     O5+C    0*. 
The  correctness  cf  this  equation  may  be  proved  by  adding  together  the 
equivalents  of  both  sides,  when  the  sums  will  be  found  to  be  equal 

A  very  little  practice  will  render  the  use  of  symbols  familiar  to  aJL  To 
expedite  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  the  student  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  exercise  himself  in  the  expression  of  chemical  changes  by  sym- 
bols, whenever  the  opportunity  occurs,  until  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  signification  and  use. 

276.  Isomerism . — Until  within  a  recent  period,  it  was  an  acknowledged 
principle,  that  two  bodies  containing  the  same  elements  combined  in  exacdy 
the  same  proportion,  must  of  necessity  possess  the  same  properties,  and  be 
mutually  convertible  into  each  other.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  and 
numerous  substances  are  now  known  to  exist,  which  are  identical  in  chemical 
composition  and  yet  exhibit  totally  distinct  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
Different  bodies  thus  agreeing  in  composition  but  differing  in  properties,  are 
said  to  be  isomeric  ^from  fffof,  equal,  and  juf/jof,  part),  and  the  phenomenon  in 
general  is  termed  Isomerism. 

A  great  class  of  bodies  known  as  the  volatile  oils,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of 
rosemary,  oil  of  lemons,  and  many  others,  are  examples  of  bodies  which  dif- 
fer widely  fix)m  each  other  in  respect  to  odor,  medicinal  effects,  boiling  pointy 
specific  gravity,  etc.,  and  yet  are  exactly  identical  in  composition— that  is, 
they  contain  the  same  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  the  same  propor- 
tions.* "  The  crystallized  part  of  the  oil  of  roses,  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  which  is  so  well  known,  a  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  although  read'ly 
volatile,  is  a  compound  body  containing  exactly  the  same  elements,  and  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  the  gas  we  employ  for  lighting  our  streets." 

The  difference  of  properties  in  isomeric  bodies  is  explained  very  simply  by 
-the  atomic  theory.  "  It  is  supposed  that  the  atoms  in  each  particular  case 
are  differently  arranged,  in  the  same  way  as  the  most  manifold  grouping  may 
be  produced  on  a  chess-board  by  transposition  of  the  white  and  black  squares, 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  *JQ,  Each  figure  is  composed  of  eight  white  and  eight 
black  squares,  but  though  the  absolute  number  is  the  same,  the  grouping  is 
different.    In  a  one  and  one,  in  b  two  and  two,  in  c  and  d  four  and  four 


*  Two  eonditionB  of  isomerism  may  be  noted  ;  one  in  which  the  absolnte  nomher  of 
atoms,  and  consequently  the  atomic  weight  of  the  compound,  is  the  same ;  the  other 
where,  though  the  relative  proportions  of  the  elements  are  the  same,  the  absolute  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  each  is  different. 

Questions.— IllttBtrate  this  by  example.  What  is  isomerism  t  Give  examples  of 
Isomeric  bodies.    How  ia  isomerism  explained  ? 
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squares  are  so  joined  as  to  present  a  different  appearance.  If  we  imagine 
these  squares  to  be  atoms,  we  obtain  an  idea  of  isomeric  bodies,  and  it  is  thus 
rendered  dear  how  tliere  may  be  bodies  of  the  same  constitution  and  form, 

Fig.  76. 

^  H  n  H 

yet  presenting  an  entirely  different  appearance  and  possessing  different  prop- 
erties."— Stockhardt. 

27*7.  Allotropism . — ^Many  of  the  elements  are  capable  of  existing  in 
two  or  more  different  conditions,  or  forms,  in  each  of  which  they  manifest 
different,  and  often  opposite  properties.  This  principle  is  termed  Allotropism, 
and  bodies  manifesting  changes  of  such  character  are  called  Allotropic  (from 
ak^iOTponQ^^  different  ncUure). 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  allotropism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
case  of  the  element  carbon,  which  exists  in  a  pure  state  in  the  brilliant  trans- 
parent diamond,  in  the  opaque  and  black  charcoal,  and  in  the  metallic-Uke 
body  known  as  graphite,  or  black-lead.  Sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  boron, 
oxygen,  and  other  elements,  are  susceptible  of  similar  changes. 

Bodies  in  allotropic  conditions  differ  in  their  chemical  as  well  as  in  their 
physical  properties.  Carbon  as  the  diamond  is  almost  incombustible ;  carbon 
as  lamp-black  inflames  at  a  low  temperature,  and  sometimes  ignites  sponta- 
neously. Phosphorus,  in  the  ordinary  condition,  is  soft,  yellowish  m  color, 
has  a  powerful  smell  and  taste,  and  can  scarcely  be  handled  with  impunity, 
since  it  bursts  into  a  flame  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  the  human 
body ;  allotropic  phosphorus,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  black  color,  hard,  de- 
void of  both  smell  and  taste,  and  may  be  handled  without  danger,  and  be 
even  carried  in  one's  pocket. 

The  explanation  of  allotropism  is  referred  to  difference  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  particles  or  atoms  constituting  the  body.  Thus  the  same  fibres  of  cot- 
ton, when  closely  matted  together,  constitute  hard,  tough  paper ;  when  simply 
carded,  wadding ;  when  twisted,  yard,  or  thread ;  and  when  intertwined,  cloth. 

Quisnovs. — ^What  is  allotropism  ?  What  are  examples  of  allotropism  ?  How  is  this 
conditioii  ezplaiaed? 
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CHAPTER    VL 

THE    NON-MBTAIililO    ELEMENTS. 

278.  The  generally  recognized  division  of  the  simple  substances  into  Metal- 
lic and  Non-metallic  elements,  or  the  Metals  and  Metalloids,  (from  fj.eraA'Kov^ 
metal,  and  el&og^  appearance,)  although  most  convenient  for  description,  is 
not  established  in  nature,  and  no  strict  line  of  separation,  moreover,  between 
the  two  classes  can  be  indicated,  since  some  of  the  elements  possess,  in  a 
nearly  equal  degree,  the  characteristics  of  both. 

Hetalloids. — The  number  of  the  elements  generally 
included  in  the  class  of  metalloids  is  fourteen^  which 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows  :  —  Oxygen,  Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen,  Chlorine,  Iodine,  Bromine,  Fluorine,  Sulphur, 
Selenium,  Tellurium,  Phosphorus,  Silicon,  Boron,  and 
Carbon. 

Characteristics  of  the  Metalloid s. — ^The  characteristics 
which  serve  in  general  to  distinguish  the  metalloids  from  the  metals  are 
as  follows: — ^They  do  not  possess  a  metallic  appearance,  and  are  bad  con- 
ductors of  heat  and  electricity.  When  binary,  compounds  of  the  metals  and 
metalloids  are  decomposed  by  the  agency  of  galvanism,  the  metaDoids  always 
separate  at  the  positive  pole  (the  zinc  side),  and  the  metals  at  the  negative 
pole;  as  bodies  endowed  with  opposite  electricities  only  are  attracted,  the 
metalloids  are,  for  this  reason,  termed  electro-negative  elements,  and  the 
metals  electro-positive  elements.  Almost  all  the  metalloids  combine  with 
hydrogen,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  metals  do  not 

SEOTION"    I. 

OXYGEN. 

Eguivakfid  8.  Symbol  0.  Density  1*1.  {Airm>~l) 

279.  H  i  R 1 0  r  y. — Oxygen  gas  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, an  English  clergymen,  in  1774  He  called  it  depho- 
gisticated  air. 

In  the  following  year  it  was  again  discovered  by  Scheele,  a  Swedish  chemist, 
and  by  Lavoisier,  the  illustrious  French  chemist,  without  cognizance  of  Priest- 
ley's discovery.  The  latter,  supposing  it  to  be  the  sole  agent  which  imparted 
to  bodies  theur  acid  properties,  gave  it  its  present  name,  oxygen,  (fipom  o^f, 
acid,  and  ycvaw,  I  give  rise  to). 

QtlKBTiONS.— How  are  the  elements  divided  ?  Is  this  division  founded  in  nature?  How 
many  of  the  elements  are  generally  included  among  the  metalloids  ?  Name  them.  What 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  metalloids?  When  and  by  vhom  was  oxygen  discovered? 
From  whom  did  oxygen  derive  its  name  ? 


OXYGEK, 


185 


Fig.  11, 


280.  Natnral  History  and  Distribntion.  — Oxygen  is  the 

most  abundant  of  all  the  elementary  substances,  but  is  never  met  with  in  na- 
ture in  a  pure  or  isolated  condition.  It  constitutes  at  least  one  third  part  of 
the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  eight-ninths  by  weight  of  all  the  water  upon  its 
surface,  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  atmosphere,  and  eight-ninths  of  the  vapor 
contEuned  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  also  an  essential  constituent  of  all  living 
structures,  and  is  the  immediate  agent  by  which  animal  life  and  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  combustion  are  sustained. 

The  meteoric  masses  which  &11  to  the  earth  from  the  inter  planetary  spaces^ 
have  little  or  no  oxygen  in  their  composition,  and  in  this  respect  they  are 
unlike  any  of  the  compound  substances  which  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe. 
Hence  the  ii^erence  has  been  drawn,  that  in  some  of  the  great  planetary  masses 
of  the  solnr  system,  from  whence  meteorites  are  undoubtedly  derived,  oxygen 
does  not  exist  at  all,  inr  in  much  smaller  proportions  than  upon  the  earth. 

281.  Preparation.  — Many  solid  substances,  which  con- 
tain oxygen  in  combination,  readily  evolve  it  in  a  gaseous 
form  when  subjected  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 

A  very  easy  method  of  obtaining  a  small  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen gas  for  experiment,  which  at  the  same  time  illustrates  the 
original  process  by  which  Priestley  discovered  it,  is  to  heat 
a  little  of  the  red  oxyd  of  mercury  in  a  thin  glass  tube  (Fig. 
^7)  over  a  spirit-lamp.*  In  this  substance  the  affinity,  or 
chemical  attraction  which  holds  together  the  mercury  and 
the  oxyg^  is  so  fe^le^  that  a  very  slight  degree  of  heat 
suffices  to  bring  about  decomposition ; — ^the  mercury  collecting 
in  small  globules  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  tube,  and 
the  oxygen  escapmg  as  a  gas.  The  presence  of  the  latter  ^ 
element  may  be  demonstrated  by  holding  an  ignited  8ub-| 
stance  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 

If  it  is  desired  to  collect  and  preserve  the  oxygen  liberated 
in  tills  experiment,  one  end  of  a  bent  glass  tubef  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  per- 

*  Cylindrical  glass  tabes,  irith  rounded  bot«  Fio.  78. 

toqis,  known  as  '*  test  tubes,**  are  generally  used 
ia  chemical  esqierimentation.  A  simple  wooden 
fade,  as  in  Fig.  78,  serves  as  a  oonrenienk  stand 
for  them.  Teachers  will  do  well  to  furnish 
themselves  with  a  supply  of  these  tubes,  as  they 
are  inexpensive,  and  can  be  nse  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  purposes. 

t  Glass  tubing  prepared  expressly  for  chemical 
miDipulations  can  be  procured  at  a  small  expense 
of  any  dealer  in  chemical  apparatus.    By  means 
of  a  Bcrzelius  spirit-lamp,  and  with  a  little  prac-  * 
tice,  an  inexperienced  person  can,  in  a  short  time,  learn  to  bend  and  adapt  his  tubing 
to  his  apparatus  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

Qxnsnows. — ^What  is  said  of  the  importance  and  distribution  of  oxygen?  What  infer- 
ence has  been  drawn  from  the  composition  of  meteoric  stones  ?  How  is  oxygen  generally 
procored  ?    By  what  simplo  method  may  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  bo  obtahied  t 
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fbrated  cork  into  the  mouth  of  the  generating  tube,  and  the  other  end  is  con- 
ducted into  a  vessel  filled  with  water.     The  apparatus  thus  arranged  may  be 
^  supported  by  means  of  a  piece 

of  cord  or  wire,  or  by  a  sort  of 
wooden  vice  (retort  holder)  con- 
structed for  chemical  pm-posoa, 
and  represented  in  Fig.  79.  The 
oxygen  escaping  in  bubbles  from 
the  end  of  the  tube  under  water 
is  collected  in  a  glass  bottle  or 
jar,  which  has  been  previously 
)  filled  with  water  and  inverted 
in  the  vessel;  care  being  taken 
either  to  dose  the  mouth  of  the 
jar,  or  else  keep  it  continuously 
under  water  during  the  act  of 
\  inversion.  No  water  will  escape 
from  the  jar  until  bubbles  of  gas 
from  the  tube  are  passed  into  it ; 
but  when  this  is  permitted,  the 
gaa^  by  reason  of  its  superior  levity,  ascends  and  displaces  the  water.  As 
soon  as  one  jar  is  filled  it  may  be  removed,  and  its  mouth  closed  with  a  cork, 
or  kept  below  the  water  level,  and  another  substituted  in  its  placa  (See 
JFig.  '79.) 

For  the  production  of  oxygen  gas  in  considerable  quantity,  materials  less 
expensive  than  the  red  oxyd  of  mercury  are  used.  The  most  convenient,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  most  economical  method  which  can  be 
adopted  is,  to  expose  to  heat  in  a  retort,  or  flask  furmshed  with  a  bent  tube, 
a  perfectly  dry  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  black  oxyd 
of  manganese.  A  common  Florence  flask  will  serve  for  this  purpose,  but  a 
flask  constructed  of  sheet  copper  and  fitted  with  a  small  lead  tube  and  screw- 
cap,  is  preferable.*  A  spirit-lamp  affords  sufficient  lieat  to  effect  the  chem- 
ical decomposition,  and  the  gas  liberated  is  collected  in  the  manner  before 
described.  Tlie  salt  chlorate  of  potash  is  very  rich  in  oxygen — every  124 
parts  of  it  by  weight  containing  48  parts  of  this  element  united  in  the  solid 
form  with  36  parts  of  chlorine  and  40  of  the  metal  potassium.     On  the  appli- 


*  Flasks,  or  generating  botUes  eonstrncted  of  thin  sheet  copper,  and  furnished  with  a 
fnnall  leaden  tube  and  a  Bcrev-cnp,  may  be  purchased  of  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus,  or 
can  be  easily  manufactured  by  a  coppersndth.  For  a  continuous  course  of  eiperiments 
their  emidoyment  is  strongly  recommended,  as  they  obviate  entirely  the  annoyance  and 
trouble  arising  from  the  fracture  of  glass,  and  the  adjustment  and  pneparaUon  of  the 
tubes. 


QnxsTiOMe. — ^What  is  the  most  convenient  and  economical  method  of  obtaining  oxygen 
in  moderate  quantities  ?  Describe  the  method  of  obtaining  oxygen  from  chlorate  of  pot- 
«8h? 
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mtion  of  heat,  all  this  oxygen  is  driven  off  in  a  gaseous  slate,  and  chlorine^ 
anited  with  potassium,  fonning  the  chloride  of  potassium,  remains.  The  re- 
action may  be  represented  as  follows : — 

36  +  40  +  39+8-35  +  39+48-124 
CI    Oft   K   O-Cl    K  +  CK 

Chlorate  of  potash  and  black  oxyd  of  manganese  both  yield  oxygen  when 
heated  separately,  but  under  the  conditions  of  heat  and  mixture  above  speci- 
fied, the  chlorate  of  potash  alone  disengages  oxygen.  The  manganese,  how- 
ever, without  taking  any  part  in  the  chemical  decomposition,  exercises  uii 
important  influence  on  the  process,  apparently  by  its  mere  presence,  causing 
the  oxygen  to  be  liberated  with  the  utmost  faciUty  and  regularity,  and  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  when  the  chlorate  is  used  alone.  The  action 
of  the  manganese  in  producing  this  effect  has  been  explained,  by  suppos- 
ing that  it  mechanically  separates  the  particles  of  the  salt^  and  thus  dis- 
tributes the  heat  uniformly ;  but  if  this  is  true,  clean  sand,  powdered  glassy 
or  any  other  similar  material,  ought  to  act  equally  well,  which  is  not  the 
case. 

When  yery  large  quantities  of  FiG.  80. 

oxygen  are  required,  and  perfect 
purity  of  product  is  not  essential,  an 
economical  plan  is  generally  adopt- 
ed of  heating  the  black,  or  peroxyd 
of  manganese  to  redness  in  an  iron 
retort,  arranged  in  a  suitable  fur- 
nace. (See  Fig.  80.)  One  pound  \ 
of  good  oxyd  of  manganese  thus 
heated,  will  yield  seven  gallons  of 

oxygen,  with  some  carbonic  acid.  This  last  may  be  entirely  removed  by 
causing  the  gas  to  pass  through  a  solution  of  potash.  In  this  process  MnO* 
becomes  converted  in  MnO+0. 

Oxygen  may  be  obtained  from  various  other  substances,  but  those  already 
mentioned  are  the  best,  and  the  most  frequently  employed.*  Red  lead  (oxyd 
of  lead),  and  likewise  saltpetre,  when  heated  strongly,  will  furnish  this 


*  A  new  method  of  preparing  oxygen  on  an  extensire  scale  for  economic  purposes,  has 
recently  been  proposed  by  M.  Boussingault  He  states  that  canstic  baryta,  when  heated  to 
a  particular  temperature  in  the  free  presence  of  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  i)er> 
oxyd  of  barium,  but  on  increasing  the  heat,  tho  oxygen  absorbed  is  given  up.  Thus  the 
same  quantity  of  baryta  may  be  made  to  alternately  absorb  oxygen  and  evolre  it  into  a 
reservoir. 


QnEsnoKS. — ^How  much  oxygen  does  this  substance  contain  ?  What  is  the  chemical 
reaction  in  this  process  ?  What  is  the  object  of  mixing  manganese  with  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash ?  Is  the  action  of  the  manganese  understood  ?  When  large  quantities  of  oxygen  are 
required,  what  method  is  adopted  ?  Wliat  is  the  chemical  reaction  in  ttiifl process?  From 
what  other  sources  may  oxygen  be  obtained  ? 
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ga&  A  mixtare  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  one  half  its  weight  of  blaok 
oxjd  of  manganesOi  or  bichromate  of  potash,  will  liberate  oxygen  when 
heated. 

All  the  green  parts  of  plants  evolve  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  light  of 
the  sun.  This  &ct  may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  placing  a  leafy  branch, 
which  is  still  connected  with  the  parent  plant,  or  a  number  .of  fresh  leaves, 
under  a  jar  filled  with  water,  and  then  exposing  them  to  the  influence  of 
solar  light  After  a  short  tune  small  air-bubbles,  consisting  of  pure  oxygen, 
will  collect  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  The  minute  bubbles,  also,  which 
may  be  often  seen  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  under  water,  are 
generally  pure  oxygen. 

282.  Properties  of  Oxygen  .-—Oxygen,  when  pure,  can  not  be 
distinguished  from  atmospheric  air,  being  colorless,  tasteless,  and,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  destitute  of  odor.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air ;  the  density  of  the  latter  being  represented  by  1*00, 
that  of  oxygen  would  be  1-10. 

One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  dry  oxygen  weigh  34'20  grains.  In  its  sepa- 
rate condition  it  is  known  only  as  a  gas,  all  attempts  to  reduce  it,  by  im- 
mense pressure  and  extreme  low  temperature  acting  conjointly,  into  a  solid, 
or  even  liquid  condition,  having  failed.  Tet  the  learner  will  not  &il  to  per- 
ceive, that  oxjTgen  when  locked  up  in  combination  with  the  solid  substances 
from  whence  we  obtain  it,  must  be  itself  a  solid ;  and  this  consideration  en- 
ables us  to  form  some  conception  of  the  enormous  force  which,  under  the 
name  of  affinity,  is  capable  of  producing  this  effect. 

Oxygen  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  a  hundred  volumes  of  this  fluid, 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  dissolving  only  four  and  one  half  volumes  of  the 
gas.  Oxygen  possesses  a  wider  range  of  affinities  than  any  other  known 
substance,  and  combines  in  one  or  more  proportions  with  all  the  elements 
except  fluorine.  The  act  of  union  of  a  substance  with  oxygen  is  termed 
oxydation,  and  the  product  of  the  imion  Is  called  an  oxyd.  Oxyds  are  classi- 
fied and  divided,  as  has  been  before  shown  (§  265),  into  acids,  bases,  alkalies, 
etc. 

The  tendency  of  oxygen  to  unite  with  other  substances  varies  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  latter  are  presented  to  it,  being  greater 
under  the  influence  of  heat  than  of  cold,  and  greater  where  there  is  an  ex- 
cess than  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  oxygen.  Oxygen,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  enters  slowly  into  combination  with  most  of  the  metals.  This 
action  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  in  a  moist  than  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 
A  bar  of  polished  iron,  in  perfectly  dry  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  will 

QuBSTiOKs. — Do  plants  erolve  oxygen  ?  What  experiment  proves  this  ?  What  are  the 
properties  of  oxygen  ?  Has  oxygen  ever  been  condensed  into  a  liquid  or  solid  substance  ? 
Is  it  known  to  exist  in  either  of  the  latter  conditions?  What  is  said  of  its  solubility  in 
water?  Of  its  range  of  affinity?  What  are  the  products  of  the  union  of  oxygen  with 
other  Bobstances  called  ?  How  does  the  tendency  of  oxygen  to  nnite  with  other  sub- 
stances vary?  What  is  said  of  the  oxydation  of  the  metals?  Will  iron  rust  in  dry  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures? 
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remain  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time,  but  if  moistnre  be  present,  it 
quickly  becomes  rusty.  In  the  case  of  iron,  the  oxydation  once  commenced 
will  spread  through  the  entire  mass  of  the  metal ;  but  in  other  instances,  as 
in  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc,  a  superficial  coat  of  the  oxyd  is  fonned,  which 
adheres  firmly  to  the  sur&ce,  and  protects  the  metal  beneath  from  fiirther 


In  order  to  commence  and  carry  on  oxydation,  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
apply  heat.  An  iron  bar,  when  heated  red  hot,  and  exposed  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  will  rapidly  become  covered  with  a  scale  of  oxyd,  or  rust  A  stick 
of  charcoal  may  be  kept  in  oxygen  at  common  temperatures  for  years  with- 
out entering  into  combination  with  the  gas,  but  the  smallest  spark  upon 
the  surface  of  the  coal  will  cause  the  two  elements  to  unite  with  great 
rapidity. 

The  direct  union  of  oxygen  with  a  substance  is  always 
attended  with  an  evolution  of  heat. 

In  the  ordinary  rusting  of  iron,  the  disengagement  of  heat  is  too  slow  and 
feeble  to  be  readily  perceptible ;  but  in  some  instances,  where  the  union  with 
oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  rapid,  the  heat  accumulates,  and  often- 
times rises  sofficiently  high  to  cause  the  materials  to  burst  into  a  flame,  pro- 
ducing what  are  called  cases  of  "  spontaneous  combustion."  This  phenomenon 
is  often  exhibited  when  tow,  "  cotton-waste,"  or  other  fibrous  materials  that 
have  been  used  in  lubricating  machinery,  are  laid  aside  in  heaps.  The  oil 
upon  them  being  spread  over  a  large  surface,  absorbs  oxygen  with  great  rap- 
idity, and  the  temperature  of  the  mass  continues  to  increase  until  the  whole 
bursts  into  flame.  Charcoal,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  moist  hay  in  stacks,  and  damp  cloths  in  bales,  frequently  take  fire  imder 
the  same  circumstances. 

When  the  direct  union  of  oxygen  with  a  substance  is 
attended  with  an  evolution  of  both  light  and  heat,  the 
process  is  called  Combustion,  and  the  body  is  said  to 
burn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  body  which  can  combine 
with  oxygen  under  such  circumstances,  is  termed  a  Com- 
bustible, and  the  oxygen  a  supporter  of  combustion. 

All  the  ordinary  forms  of  combustion  are  simply  processes  of  oxydation, 
and  are  accompanied  by  a  withdrawal  of  free  oxygen  from  the  surrounding 
air ;  and  in  most  instances  the  oxydation  is  commenced,  or,  as  we  express  it, 
"the  fire  is  kindled,"  by  the  application  of  some  ignited  substance,  which 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  combustible  body  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  at- 

QuuTiONB. — ^In  order  to  commence  and  carry  on  oxydation,  what  is  generally  neces- 
sary ?  What  are  examples  ?  *  What  phenomenon  always  accompanies  the  direct  union  of 
oxygen  with  a  substance  ?  What  is  spontaneous  combustion  ?  GiYe  examples.  What 
do  yon  understand  by  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  combustion  f  What  is  a  combus- 
tible body?  Why  is  it  generally  necessary  to  apply  heat  in  order  to  oaoM  oombnstton  to 
commenoe? 
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tract  the  ozjgen  of  the  air,  or  commence  bammg ;  afterward,  the  heat  which 
is  liberated  during  the  process  is  more  than  safficient  to  cany  it  on,  and  thus 
the  combination  of  one  portion  of  oxygen  with  a  burning  body,  causes  tho 
absorption  of  another  portion.* 

Bodies  wliich  will  bum  in  the  air,  together  with  many  substances  which 
are  generally  considered  as  incombustible,  bum  in  oxygen  gas  with  great 
splendor.  Experiments  illustrative  of  these  facts  are  among  the  most  bril- 
liant and  interesting  in  the  whole  science  of  chemistry. 

If  we  blow  out  a  lighted  candle  in  the  air,  the  wick  continues 
to  glow  for  a  few  moments,  but  the  flame  does  not  sponta- 
neously re-appear.  1^  on  ihe  contrary,  the  candle,  still  pre- 
senting some  incandescent  points,  be  plunged  into  a  receiver 
containing  oxygen  (see  Fig.  81),  it  inflames  instantly,  and 
bums  with  •  great  brilliancy.  This  experiment^  which  may  bo 
repeated  with  a  small  narrow  mouth  jar  of  oxygen  a  great  num- 
ber of  times,  is  characteristic  of  pure  oxygen,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal test  used  to  detect  its  presence. 

A  glowing  slip  of  wood  introduced  into  oxygen,  bursts  into 
flame  with  a  slight  detonation.  A  bit  of  charcoal  bark,  slightly  ignited,  at- 
tached to  a  wire  and  lowered  into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  bums  with  great  rapidity, 
sending  ofif  showers  of  brilliant  scintillations  in  all  directions.  If  a  moistened 
slip  of  litmus  paper  (§  266)  be  introduced  into  the  jar  after  the  combustioD, 
it  immediately  turns  red,  a  change  not  affected  by  atmospheric  air,  or  pure 
oxygen ;  consequently  an  acid  gas  has  been  formed  from  the  charcoal  and  the 
oxygen,  which  is  called  carbonic  add. 

The  combustion  of  iron  in  oxygon  constitutes  a 
most  beautiful  experiment.  For  this  purpose  a 
piece  of  flne  iron  wire,  or,  what  is  still  better,  a 
steel  watch-spring,  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  spmd 
(see  Fig.  82)  is  employed.  One  end  of  the  wiro 
is  tipped  with  a  bit  of  sulphur,  or  tinder,  and  the 
other  attached  to  a  cork,  so  that  the  spiral  may- 
hang  vertically.  Tho  sulphured  end  is  then  lighted^ 
and  the  wire  suspended  in  a  jar  of  oxygen,  open 
at  the  bottom,  as  is  represented  in  the  flgure,  sup- 
ported upon  an  earthenware  plate.  The  wire  bums 
with  an  intense  white  light,  tho  oxyd  of  iron  formed  . 
darting  out  in  brilliant  corruscations  in  every  dircc- ' 
tion.  Melted  globules  of  oxyd  occasionally  fall  off, 
of  so  elevated  a  temperature,  that  they  remain  red  hot  for  some  tune  under 


Fig  82. 


*  For  a  particnlar  consideration  of  combustion,  pee  Chapter  YIL 


QuiBTioNS. — How  does  pore  oxygen  act  on  combustible  substances  f    Explain  the  ezpex^ 
iments  detailed. 
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the  snr&ce  of  water,  and  fuse  deeply  into  the  sabfltance  of  the  plate  or  glass 
wpoa  which,  they  strike. 

TBie  light  produced  by  phosphorus  burned  in 
oxygen  is  too  brilliant  and  intense  to  be  en- 
dured by  the  eye ;  and  the  jar,  during  combus- 
tion, .beoomos  Med  with  a  dense  white  vapor, — 
pbo!q)horic  acid,  which  is  slowly  absorbed  by 
water.     (See  Fig.  83.)* 

Kindled  sulphur  bums  in  oxygen  with  a 
beautiful  blue  light 

283.    Oxygen  and   Respiration.— 

Oxygen  is  necessary  to  respiration, 
and  is  constantly  taken  into  the  ^ 
lungs,  from  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
process  of  breathing.  No  animal  can  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  does  not  contain  a  certain  portion  of  uncom- 
bined  oxygen. 

Oxygen,  by  the  chemical  action  involved  in  the  process  of  respiration,  passes 
from  a  free  state  into  a  state  of  combmation  with  other  substances,  aa^  thereby 
becomes  unfitted  for  the  further  support  of  animal  life.  If  a  bird  be  con- 
fined  in  a  limited  portion  of  atmospheric  air,  it  will  at  first  feel  no  inconve- 
nience; but  as  a  portion  of  oxygen  is  withdrawn  fi-om  a  free  state  at  each 
inspiration,  its  quantity  diminishes  rapidly,  so  that  respiration  soon  becomes 
laborious,  and  in  a  short  time  ceases  altogether.  Should  another  bird  be  then 
introduced  into  the  same  air,  it  will  be  ahnost  immediately  suflfocated  •  or  if 
a  lighted  candle  be  immersed  in  it,  its  flame  wiU  be  extmguished.  Respirar- 
tion  and  combustion  both  produce  the  same  effect,  in  causing  fi^e  oxygen  to 
be  removed,  or  absorbed  fix)m  the  atmosphere.    An  animal  can  not  live  in 

•  This  experiment  should  be  performed  with  great  care  ;  otherwise  the  combustion-jar 
is  liable  to  be  broken,  and  the  burning,  liquid  phosphorus  dispersed  in  every  direction. 
The  oombustion  ladle  should  be  deep— an  iron  cup  or  a  piece  of  chalk  scooped  out  and  at- 
tached to  a  vire,  the  whole  perfecdy  dry.  The  phosphorus  should  be  divided  under 
water,  and  afterward  dried,  not  by  wiping,  but  by  contact  with  bibulous  paper.  It  should 
not  be  allowed  to  project  above  the  level  of  the  deflagrating  ladle,  because  during  the  act 
of  oombustion  burning  particles  might  disperse  and  stick  against  the  sides  of  the  jar,  thus 
iii&ffibly  causing  rupture  of  the  glass.  A  similar  result  might  be  occasioned  by  employ- 
ing wet  phoqihoma,  the  aqueous  moisture  from  which,  by  expanding  into  steam,  would 
scatter  the  melted  phosphorus  in  all  directions.  One  other  point  should  be  particularly 
attended  to.  The  phosphorus  placed  in  the  ladle,  and  lowered  into  the  jar,  should  be  ig- 
nited on  the  surface  by  touching  it  with  a  hot  wire,  and  not  by  holding  the  whole  ladle 
over  a  flame.  These  directions  being  attended  to  will  insure  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, whereas  by  neglecting  them,  simple  though  they  may  appear,  or  any  one  of  them, 
failure  of  the  experiment  is  certain,  and  danger  imminent.— Fak\day. 

QuTOTiONB.  —Is  oxygen  necessary  to  respiration  ?  What  eflfect  has  the  process  of  respi- 
latbn  on  oxygen  ?  Illustrate  tWs.  What  analogy  is  there  between  respiration  and  com- 
bustion? 
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'air unfitted  to  support  combustion;  and,  tinder  all  ordinary circtimstfEnoes, 
combustion  will  not  continue  in  air  oontaining  too  little  oxygen  for  respira- 
tion. 

Fermentation  also  acts  like  respiration  and  combustion  in  absorbing  free 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 

Although  oxygen,  as  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  is  necessary  to  respi- 
ration, it  is  destructive  of  animal  life  when  breathed  for  any  consideral>le 
length  of  time  in  a  state  of  purity.  When  a  rabbit,  for  example,  is  immersed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  it  at  first  experiences  no  inconvenience, 
but  after  an  interval  of  an  hour,  or  more,  an  unna4;ural  excitement  of  the  sys- 
tem is  occasioned,  accompanied  by  a  rapid  respiration  and  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  this  is  soon  followed  by  insensibility,  and  death  ensues  in  fix)m  six  to 
ten  hours. 

284.  Magnetism  of  Oxyge n. — Oxygen  is  highly  magnetic ;  that 
is,  it  sustains  the  same  relations  in  degree  to  a  magnet^  that  iron  does.  It  has 
been  further  proved  that,  like  iron,  it  loses  its  magnetism  when  strongly 
heated,  but  recovers  it  when  the  temperature  falls.  Faraday  computes  the 
magnetic  effect  of  oxygen  in  the  axe  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  metallic  shell  of 
iron,  1-25 0th  of  an  inch  in  thickness  surrounding  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

285.  Oxygen  in  Combinati  on. — ^The  force  which  holds  oxygen 
in  combination  varies  extremely  in  different  substances.  In  silica^  (qaaitSi 
rock  crystal,  etc.),  nearly  one  half  the  entire  weight  of  which  is  oxygen,  it  is 
combined,  or  imprisoned,  so  to  speak,  with  such  force,  that  its  libation  caa 
only  be  effected  by  the  most  powerful  agencies — heat  alone  failing  to  produce 
the  slightest  effect  In  other  solid  oxygrenized  bodies,  however,  the  affinities 
are  so  nicely  balanced,  that  the  slightest  decomposing  cause  is  sufficient  to 
rend  the  elements,  as  we  may  say,  from  each  other,  and  set  the  oxygen  freet 
A  very  striking  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  chlorate  of  potash,  the  sub* 
stance  generally  employed  in  the  production  of  oxygen— eveiy  124  parts  of 
which,  by  weight,  contain,  as  before  stated^  48  of  oxygen.  A  very  slight 
degree  of  heat  suffices  to  overcome  the  admirably  poised  balance  of  affinities, 
by  which  the  combined  elements  of  this  salt  are  held  together,  and  liberate 
every  particle  of  oxygen.  But  this  result  can  be  effected  by  other  agencies. 
For  example,  if  we  take  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  charcoal,  phosphorus, 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  or,  to  generalize,  any  other  solid  which  has  a  strong 
attraction  for  oxygen,  and  mix  either  of  them  with  a  little  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, carefully  and  with  an  avoidance  of  friction^  the  compound  so  obtained, 
when  struck  with  a  hammer  upon  aAtmvil,  will  explode  violently.  The  ex- 
periment is  best  conducted  by  folding  the  mixture  in  a  piece  of  paper.  With 
phosphorus  the  explosive  violence  is  greatest,  with  charcoal  least,  the  varia- 
tion being  indicative  c^  the  respective  tendency  of  these  substances  to  com- 
bine with  oxygen  under  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment. 

QxTKBTioNB. — ^WhatefPect  does  oxygen  have  on  animal  life  when  breathed  pure  ?  What 
ia  said  respecting  the  magnetism  of  oxygen  f  Ulustrata  the  varioiu  oonditioiis  nnder 
which  oxygen  exists  in  combination  f 
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GxxapawdeT  is  aiKyUier  example  of  a  substanoe  holding  a  large  amoont  of 
Qxygeu  in  oombinatioD,  readj  io  epring  into  action  with  an  almost  izresistiblo 
violence. 

286.  Active  and  PassiTe  Condition  of  0 x y g e n .—Oxygen, 
as  hitherto  considered,  assumes  two  conditions,  or  states,  widely  different  from 
each  oiher.  These  may  be  termed  its  active  and  passive  conditions.  As 
locked  up  in  rock-crystal,  fiybat,  day,  and  other  solids ;  as  constituting  eight 
ninths  of  the  bland  liquid,  water ;  as  an  uncombined  gas  in  the  atmosphere, 
it  is  quiescent,  inactive,  waiting — ^retaining,  however,  all  its  forces  in  a  latent 
state.  This  inactivity  is  one  extremity  of  the  scale  of  qualities  possessed  by 
o^gen.  Intense  violence  characterizes  its  other  extreme  condition — '*  mani- 
fested," says  Professor  Faraday,  '*  with  tremendous  energy  in  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  and  explosion — crushing  with  violence  into  other  forms — dis- 
playing the  most  glorious  exhibitions  of  tight  and  heat — generating  combina- 
tions of  characters  diametrically  opposed,  from  the  extreme  of  alkalinity  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  most  violent  acidity  on  the  other,  and  finally,  having 
gone  through  its  metamorphic  phases,  assuming  its  appointed  place  of  rest  in 
the  world's  economy," 

287.  Ozone  . — ^In  addition  to  these  two  extreme  conditions,  oxygon  may 
assume  another,  in  some  respects  still  more  extraordinary ; — a  state  in  which 
it  is  neither  fully  active  or  folly  passive,  but  intermediate  between  the  two 
fi>rmer  conditions — a  state  in  which  the  activity  possessed  is  not  only  less  in 
amount^  but  different  in  quality.  This  condition  of  oxygen  is  characterized 
by  the  name  of  Ozone. 

It  has  long  been  noticed  that  the  working  of  an  electric  machine,  espe- 
cially in  a  close  apartment,  was  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sulphur-like  odor, 
and  also,  that  a  similar  odor  pertained  for  some  little  time  to  places  that  had 
been  struck  by  lightning.  Beside  recognizing  these  facts,  and  designating  the 
odor  in  question  as  "  ^  electric  smeUj"  no  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
was  attempted  by  sdentific  men  until  within  a  very  recent  period;  (since  1840)l 
It  was  at  last  noticed,  almost  accidentally,  that  if  a  piece  of  paper  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  starch,  and  a  peculiar  compound  of  iodine  (iodide  of  potais- 
sium),  was  exposed  in  places  pervaded  by  this  odor,  it  was  speedily  turned 
bhiew  Now,  this  turning  blue  is  an  indication  of  the  tiberation  of  iodine  fix>m 
its  combination ;  and  the  liberation  of  iodine  is  an  indication  of  the  agency 
«f  oxygen;  so  that  in  the  determuiation  of  this  additional  fact,  a  connection 
was  established  between  oxygen  in  an  active  state  and — the  electric  smeU. 

The  germ  of  knowledge  thus  obtained  was  expanded  and  generalized  by 
PR^essor  Schonbein  of  Biile,  who  showed,  by  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments, that  the  same  smell  and  its  corresponding  action  might  be  generated 
at  pleasure,  by  various  means — ^that  the  agent  producing  the  odor  occasioned 
other  effects  beside  that  of  affecting  the  starch  paper,  such  as  bleaching,  de- 


t^DisTiONS — ^Under  what  tvo  conditionB  does  oxygw  generally  manifest  itself?  What 
is  tlie  third  condition  of  oxygen  ?  What  is  this  condition  termed  ?  What  circumstaaces 
lad  to  Uie  discorery  of  ozone  ?    What  discoverieB  were  made  by  Schonbehi  T 
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odorizing,  and  corroding— and  finally,  that  the  mysterioua  gaseooa  agency 
itself  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  oxygen — oxygen  gas  existing  in  a 
marked  condition,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  in  its  aliotropic  form. — ^Faradat. 

Preparation  •'—-Ozone  may  be  obtained  by  passuig  a  succession  of 
electric  sparks  through  a  tube  or  vessel  containing  atmo^heric  air,  or  pure 
oxygen  gas.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  slow  action  of  phosphorus  upon  oxy- 
gen, or  atmospheric  air.  This  latter  reaction  may  be  readUy  demonstrated 
as  follows : 

Take  a  quart  glass  bottle,  and  place  in  it  a  little  water  and  a  stidc  of 
phosphorus,  first  demonstrating  the  absence  of  ozone  by  testing  it  with 
iodine-starch  paper.*  Close  the  bottle,  and  allow  the  whole  to  remain  for 
a  Uttle  time.  On  again  immersing  the  paper  slip,  it  changes  color,  assum- 
ing a  tint  of  bine.  Tins  result  is  not  due  to  the  vapors  of  phosphoric 
acid  which  may  be  noticed  in  the  bottle,  as  they  are  readily  absorbed  by 
passing  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  bottle  through  water,  while  the  ozone  re- 
mains unaltered. 

The  formation  of  ozone  may  be  also  shown  by  another  process  still  more 


Fig.  84. 


simple.  Take  a  glass  jar,  and  first  demonstrate 
by  the  iodine-starch  paper  the  absence  of  ozone. 
Then  pour  into  the  jar  a  little  ether,  and  there 
is  still  no  ozone ;  but  if  we  heat  a  glass  rod  in 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  immerse  it  moder- 
ately hot  (see  Fig.  84),  ozone  will  be  abundantly 
*  produced. 

Properties . — Ozone  has  never  been  ob- 
tained in  a  separate  state,  and  appears  to  be 
entirely  insoluble  in  all  Uquids.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar odor,  whilst  ordinary  oxygen  is  totally  devoid 
of  all  smelL  It  possesses  powerful  bleacning^ 
properties,  and  if  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo 
be  poured  into  a  vessel  containing  ozone,  its 
deep  blue  color  is  destroyed  with  great  rapidity. 
If  the  same  experiment  be  tried  with  common 
oxygen,  no  bleaching  action  takes  place.  Ozone  also  exercises  a  remarkable 
influence  over  certain  odors ;  thus,  if  a  piece  of  tainted  meat  be  immersed  in 
this  gas  (see  Fig.  86)  the  effluvium  is,instantly  destroyed. 

Ozone  is  perhaps  the  most  powerfii  of  all  oxydizing  agents.  It  corrodes 
even  organic  bodies,  such  as  cork  and  India-rubber,  while  fragments  of  iron, 
copper,  etc.,  rapidly  absorb  it,  and  become  converted  into  oxyds.    Silver, 


*  Iodine  starch  paper  may  be  simply  prepared  by  mixing  a  little  starch  with  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassiam— a  salt  obtained  of  any  druggist— and  imbuing  unsLeed  paper  with 
the  compound. 


QuBsnoNB. — How  may  ozone  be  obtidned  ?    What  are  the  properties  of  osons  ?    "Wliat 
If  Mid  of  the  oxydising  inflaenoes  of  osone  f 
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tmder  ordinary  circumstances,  is  not 
affected  by  oxygen,  and  has  henco 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  noble 
metals;  but  if  a  piece  of  silver-foil, 
moistened  with  water,  be  plunged 
into  ozone,  it  rapidly  crumbles  into 
dust— oxyd  of  silver.  Ozone  dis- 
places iodine  from  its  combinations 
with  the  metals,  setting  the  iodine 
free.  This  reaction  is  so  easily  pro- 
duced, and  is  so  sensitive,  that  it  fur- 
nishes the  readiest  and  most  delicate 
method  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
traces  of  ozone  in  the  air.  A  slip  of 
paper,  as  before  stated,  moistened  with 
starch  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
inserted  in  a  vessel  containing  the 
slightest  admixture  of  ozone,  becomes 
blue  from  the  action  of  the  liberated  iodine,  which  immediately  unites  with 
the  starch,  and  forms  the  blue  iodide  of  starch. 

One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  connected  with  ozone  is  the  effect 
of  heat  ui>on  it.  A  temperature  not  much  higher  than  boiling  water  is  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  it  entirely.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  feet  to  demonstrate 
the  absolute  chemical  identity  of  ozone  and  oxygen.  Ozone  passed  into  on© 
end  of  a  red  hot  tube  comes  out  ordinary  oxygen  at  the  other  end.* 


*  Kespectiiig  this  strange  condition  of  allotropism,  of  which  ozone  is  a  particular  ex- 
ample. Professor  Faraday,  in  a  recent  publication,  remarks : — *■*  There  was  a  time,  and 
Uukt  not  long  ago,  when  it  was  held  among  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  chemistry,  that 
the  same  body  always  manifested  the  same  chemical  qu/tlities,  excepting  only  such  ra- 
riations  as  might  be  due  to  the  three  conditions  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gas.  This  was  held 
to  be  a  canon  of  chemical  philosophy  as  distinguished  from  alchemy ;  and  a  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  transmutation  was  held  to  be  impossible,  because  at  variance  with  this  f  un- 
damietital  tenet  But  we  are  now  conversant  with  many  examples  of  the  contrary ;  and, 
Bteange  to  say,  no  less  than  four  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  namely,  oxygen,  sulphur, 
phosphorus;  and  carbon,  are  subject  to  this  modification.  The  train  of  speculation  which 
this  contemplation  awakens  within  us  is  extraordinary.  If  the. condition  of  ullotropism 
were  alone  confined  to  compound  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  bodies  made  up  of  two  or  moro 
elements,  we  might  easily  frame  a  plausible  hypothesis  to  account  for  it ;  we  might  as- 
sume that  some  variations  had  taken  place  in  the  arrangement  of  their  particles.  But 
when  a  simple  body,  such  as  oxygen,  is  concerned,  this  kind  of  hypothesis  is  no  longer 
open  to  us ;  we  have  only  one  kind  of  particle  to  deal  with,  and  the  theory  of  altered 
position  is  no  longer  applicable.  In  short,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  imagine  a  rational 
hypothesis  to  explain  the  condition  of  allotropism  as  regards  simple  bodies.  We  can  only 
accept  it  as  a  fact,  not  to  be  doubted,  and  add  the  discovery  to  that  long  list  of  truths 
which  start  up  in  the  field  of  every  science,  in  opposition  to  our  most  cherished  theories 
and  loi^-received  convictions." 


QuEsnoirB. — ^What  reaction  takes  place  when  ozone  turns  iodine-starch  paper  blue  ? 
What  effect  has  heat  upon  ozone  ?    How  is  ozone  proved  to  be  simply  modified  oxygen? 
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Ozone  may  be  generally  recognized  in  air  which  has  swept  over  the  ooeaOf 
although  generally  absent  in  air  which  has  swept  over  land.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  a  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  its  development.''^ 
Mr.  Wise,  the  celebrated  aeronaut  states,  that  when  on  one  occasion  during 
an  ascension,  he  became  enveloped  in  a  thunder-cloud,  he  found  the  surround- 
ing air  most  powerfully  impregnated  with  the  peculiar  odor  of  ozone. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  so  active  an  agent  as  ozone  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere, must  exercise  an  important  influence  in  tlie.  economy  of  nature. 
"What  this  influence  is,  is  not  definitely  known.  There  can  be  but  httlc 
doubt,  however,  that  it  acts  as  a  purifying  agent — oxydizing  or  burning  up 
noxious  products  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  This  supposition  coincides  with 
the  opinion  extensively  entertained,  that  when  ozone  is  in  excess  in  the  air, 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  influenza,  etc.,  prevail  (as  would  bo  expected  from  its 
irritating  character) :  and  that  when  it  is  deficient,  fevers,  etc.,  are  oommon. 
Observers  generally  agree,  that  during  those  seasons  in  which  cholera  rages, 
the  quantity  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  is  greatly  diminished. 

288.  Daily  Consumption  ofOxygen . — "It  is  not  easy,"  says 
Professor  Faraday,  "to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  aggregate  results  ac- 
complished by  oxygen  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  For  the  respiration  of 
human  beings  alone,  it  has  been  calculated  that  no  less  than  one  thousand 
millions  of  pounds  of  oxygen  are  daily  required,  and  for  the  respiration  of  ani- 
mals double  that  quantity ;  whilst  the  processes  of  combustion,  fermentation, 
decay,  and  the  like,  continually  going  on,  increase  the  daily  sum  total  to  eight 
thousand  miUions  of  pounds.  Reduced  to  tons,  we  have  the  figures  7,142,847 
as  representing  the  daily  consumption,  and  2,609,285,714  the  yearly  consump- 
tion. Taken  in  connection  with  these  statements,  the  fact  that  from  one  half 
to  two  thirds  of  the  bulk  of  all  the  matter  upon  our  planet  consists  of  oxygen, 
does  not  seem  wonderful 

SECTION   II. 

IfANAGEHENT    OF    GASES. 

289.  Pneumatic  Trough,— For  collecting  gases  not  absorbed  to 
any  considerable  extent  by  water,  an  arrangement,  known  as  the  Pneumatic 
Trough,  is  always  employed.  For  small  operations  this  apparatus  may  be  simply 
constructed  by  fixing  a  perforated  shelf  wiihin  a  shallow  dish,  or  wooden  tub, 
in  such  a  way,  that  when  the  vessel  is  filled  with  water  to  the  proper  height, 


"*  Prof.  SmaUwood,  of  Montreal^  in  a  commanication  to  the  American  ABSoclation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  1867,  Btated  that  during  the  seven  ye^rs  ending  in  1656, 
there  vere  at  Montreal,  018  daju  on  vhich  rain  and  snow  feU ;  and  during  the  like  period, 
there  were  816  days  on  which  ozone  was  present  in  the  air  in  appreciable  quantity. 

QuEBTioxs.— Under  what  circumstances  is  ozone  noticed  in  the  atmosphere?  What 
influence  is  ozone  supposed  to  have  in  the  economy  of  nature?  What  is  said  respecting 
the  daily  consumption  of  oxygen  ?  How  are  gases  not  absorbed  by  water  coUected  ?  De- 
scribe the  pneumatic  trough. 
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tbe  shelf  win  be  covered  bj  it  to  the  depth  of  about 
an  inch.  (See  Fig.  86.)  Another  and  more  elegant 
arrangement,  consti'ucted  of  glass,  and  suitable  for 
a  lecture  table,  is  represented  by  Fig.  87.  The 
vessel  intended  for  the  reception  of  gas  is  filled  with 
water,  inverted  and  placed  upon  the  shelf  of  the 
pneumatic  trough,  with  its  mouth  directly  over  the 
perforation  in  it.    The  extremity  of  the  gas-delivering 

Fi(j.  87.  *^^®i  which  dips  into  the  water, 

is  brought  directly  beneath  the 
shol^  in  such  a  way  that  the 
bubbles  of  gas  escaping,  ascend 
through  the  opening  in  the  shelf 
into  the  vessel  above. 

For  permanent  use,  the  pneu- 
matic trough  is  usually  construct- 
ed on  a  larger  scale,  of  copper  or 
tin  plate,  or  of  wood,  and  fur- 
nished with  perforated  shelves, 
arranged  below  the  water  level, 
of  suflBcient  extent  to  accommo- 
date a  number  of  gas  receivers  at  the  same  time.  Fig.  88  represents  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  pneumatic  trough. 

Water  is  supported  in 
the  gas-receivers  above 
the  level  of  the  pneu- 
matic trough  by  reason 
of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  on  the 
same  principle  as  mer- 
cury is  sustained  in  the 
tube  of  a  barometer. 
In  the  collection 
ga^s  over  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  it  should 
be  observed  that  the 

gas  which  first  comes  over  is  mixed  with  the  atmospheric  air  of  the  generating 
vessel,  or  retort;  hence  a  volume  of  gas  equal  to  about  twice  the  volume  of 
the  retort  should  be  allowed  to  escape,  as  impure.  This  precaution  is  espe- 
cially to  be  attended  to  in  the  case  of  gases  (such  as  hydrogen)  which  form 
explosive  mixtures  with  atmospheric  air.  Gases  may  be  transferred  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  over  the  pneumatic  trough,  with  the  utmost  fecility,  by 
first  filling  the  vessel  into  which  the  gas  is  to  be  passed  with  water,  inverting 
it,  carefully  retaining  its  mouth  below  the  water-level,  and  then  bringing 

Questions. — ^What  precaution  should  be  observed  in  collecting  gases  over  a  pneumatlQ 
troogfa  ?    How  may  gases  be  transferred  from  one  vessel  to  another  ? 


Fig.  88. 
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Fig.  89. 


beneath  it  the  mouth  of  the  vcs* 
sel  containing  the  gas.  (See  Fig. 
89.)  On  gently  incUning  the 
latter,  the  gas  passes  into  the 
second  vessel 

Ajar,  wholly  or  partially  filled 
with  gas  at  the  pneumatic  trough, 
may  be  removed  by  placing  be- 
neath it  a  common  plate,  deep 
enough  to  contain  sufficient 
water  to  cover  the  edges  of  the  jar. 
In  this  way  gas,  especially  oxy- 
gen, may  be  preserved  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  without 
admixture  with  the  external  air. 
290.  Gasometers.^ — ^In  order  to  collect  and  preserve  large  quantities 
of  gas,  and  to  experiment  with  them  more  conveniently,  capacious  vessels  of 
sheet-iron,  or  copper,  called  gasometers,  are  used.  They  consist  in  general 
of  a  cylindrical  reservoir,  suspended 
with  its  mouth  downward,  and  fit- 
ting into  an  exterior  and  larger  cyl- 
indrical vessel,  or  cistern,  filled  with 
water,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  90,  which 
represents  a  pair  of  gasometers.  The 
inner  cylinder  moves  fi-eely  in  the 
outer  one,  rising  and  felling  as  the 
gas  is  forced  in  or  pressed  out.  The 
posts  on  each  side  of  the  cyhnder 
are  hollow,  and  contam  weights, 
suspended  to  and  balancing  the  in- 
ner moveable  cylinder,  so  that  it 
only  presses  on  the  gas  as  required. 
An  upright  rod  of  metal,  shown  in 
the  engraving,  rising  from  the  inner 
cylinder,  and  passing  through  the 
supporting  frame-worl<,  keeps  the 
cylinder  steady  in  its  place,  as  it 
rises  or  falls.  Pressure,  for  forcing 
out  the  gas,  is  obtained  by  slipping 
on  to  this  rod  slit- weights  of  iron,  as 
is  seen  in  the  figure.  Gas  is  introduced  into,  and  discharged  from  the  gas- 
ometer, by  means  of  a  metal  pipe,  famished  with  stop- cocks,  and  entering  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stationary  cyUnder.  For  convenience,  this  pipe  is  carried 
up  in  fi-ont  of  the  gasometer  on  the  outside  (as  seen  in  the  engraving),  and  by 


QuEBTiOHS.— What  are  gasometers  ?    How  are  they  constructed  ? 
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I  <^  flexible  tabes  of  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha,  "wbich  screw  <»i  to  its 
eztremitj,  the  gas  can  be  conducted  to  any  distance  and  in  any  direction. 

The  stop  cocks  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  gasometer  are  ibr  the  purpose  of 
letting  off  the  water,  whenever  this  becomes  necessary. 

The  large  gasometers  used  for  the  collection  and  storage  of  illuminating  gas 
are  constructed  upon  precisely  similar  principles*  Theur  general  construction 
is  represented  in  Fig.  91.    The  gas  from  the  retorts  is  conducted  by  a  pipe 

Fig.  91. 


mto  the  interior  of  the  gasometer,  and  elevates  it  Another  pipe,  opening 
also  into  the  interior,  is  connected  with  the  service-pipes  which  supply  the 
gas.  The  gasometer  is  balanced  by  counter  weights,  supported  by  chains, 
which  pass  over  pulleys,  and  just  such  a  preponderance  is  allowed  to  it  as  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  enclosed  gas  the  compression  necessary  to  drive  it  through 
the  pipes  to  the  remotest  part  ofthe  district  to  be  illuminated. 

SECTION    III. 

HYDROGEN. 

Equivalent  1.     Symbol  H.    Density  0*0692  (Air^^l,) 

291.  History. — Hydrogen  was  first  correctly  described 
by  Cavendish,  an  English  chemist^  in  1766.  Before  this 
it  had  been  confounded  with  several  of  its  compounds, 
Tinder  the  designation  of  inflammable  air.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  vSoog,  water,  and  yewao)^  I  give  rise  to,  and 
refers  to  its  production  of  water  by  uniting  with  oxygen. 

QuEBTioNa. — ^What  is  the  history  of  hydrogen  ?    What  is  its  equivalent,  symbol,  and 
density? 
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292.  Natnral  History  and  Distribntion.— Hydrogen  ig 
never  found  in  nature  in  a  free  state.  The  substance 
which  contains  it  in  the  greatest  abundance  is  water,  of 
which  it  forms  one  ninth  part  by  weight.  As  a  constituent 
of  other  inorganic  bodies,  it  is  not  very  abundant  in  nature, 
but  in  the  organic  kingdom  it  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  most  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

293.  Preparation. — Hydrogen  is  always  obtained  for 
practical  or  experimental  purposes  from  the  decomposition 
of  water. 

It  is  liberated  in  the  state  of  greatest  purity  through  the  agency  of  the  vol- 
Fio.  92.  *^°  currenL    When  the  wires  connecting  the  poles 

of  a  galvanic  battery  in  action  are  caused  to  termioato 
in  water,  decomposition  is  occasioned — ^hydrogen 
being  evolved  at  the  negative  pole  and  oxygen  at  the 
positive.  (See  §  242,  p.  148.)  By  placing  tubes 
filled  with  water  over  the  respective  poles  (see  Fig. 
92)  the  two  gases  may  be  collected  in  a  separate 
state. 

Water  can  not,  under  all  ordinary  circumstancea^ 
be  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat  alone.*  Hydro- 
gen may,  however,  be  separated  firom  water  by  heat* 

ing  this  fluid  hi  contact  with  substances  which  absorb  its  oxygen.    Thus,  if 

the  vapor  of  water  (it^an^is-paased  over  finely  divided  iron,  heated  to  bright 

redness,  the  water  is  decomposfedf^fe^^giofi Uniting  with  fhe'lron  t6  fonn  oxyd 

of  iron,  and  hydrogen  being  set  firee. 
This  experiment,  which  was  devised  by  Lavoisier,  in  order  to  prove  that 

water  is  a   compound  substance,  is 

easily  performed  by  placing  a  quantity 

of  iron,  filings  in  an  iron  tube  (a  gun- 
barrel,  or  better,  a  porcelaui  tube, 

protected  by  a  covering  of  sheet-iron), .' 

arranged  in  a  furnace,  as  is  represent- 1^ 

ed  in  Fig.  93 ;  one  end  of  the  tube  is 

connected  with  a  retort,  or  flask,  a, 

containing  a  small  quantity  of  water, 

from  which,  by  the  heat  obtained  fix)m 


fi 
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*  Mr.  Grove,  the  eminent  English  physicist,  has  recently  shown  that  the  vapor  of  irater 
is  decomposed  to  a  small  bat  senMUe  extent  by  an  exceedingly  high  temperatare,  and 
resolved  into  its  constituent  c 


QuBBTiONB.— What  is  said  of  its  natural  history  and  distribution  f  How  is  hydrogen 
obtained?  What  process  yields  it  in  the  greatest  purity?  Under  what  dreomstaneea 
ean  water  be  decomposed  by  heat?    Desoribe  the  experiment  of  Lavin^er. 
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&  spirit  lamp,  a  current  of  steam  is  driren  through  the  tube,  at  the  momenl 
the  metal  has  attained  a  full  red-heat. 

If  the  conditions  of  this  experiment  are  reversedf  and  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
be  made  to  pass  over  oxyd  of  iron  heated  to  redness,  the  hydrogen  unites 
idth  and  removes  the  oxygen  of  the  oxyd  of  iron,  thereby  leaving  metallio 
iron,  and  producing  water. 

If  we  sprinkle  water  in  small  quantity  upon  red-hot  coals,  a  portion  of  it 
will  be  decomposed  on  tiie  same  prmciple  as  in  the  above  experiment  The 
oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon  and  increases  the  intensity  of  the  fire, 
while  the  liberated  hydrogen  burns  and  develops  a  very  high  degree  of  heat 
Jfflacksmiths,  it  is  well  known,  are  accustomed  to  sprinkle  their  fires  with 
water,  in  order  to  augment  the  heat,  and  too  little  water  thrown  upon  a  confla- 
gration will  often  produce  more  injury  than  benefit 

Some  of  the  metals,  such  as  potassium  and  sodium,  are  capable  of  decom- 
posing water  (combining  with  the  oxygen  and  liberating  hydrogen),  without 
the  aid  of  heat  This  may  be  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
periment: 

Fill  a  glass  tube  with  water,  from  which  the  air  has  been 
expelled  by  boiling,  and  invert  it  in  a  vessel  of  water.    Pa 
into  the  mouth  of  this  tube,  by  means  of  a  wire,  a  small ' 
piece  of  sodium,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  93.     This  metal, 
being  lighter  than  water,  ascends  to  the  surface,  and  absorb- 
^  oxygen  from  the  water,  rapidly  liberates  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  most  conveniently  obtained  by  putting  pieces  of  zino 
or  iron  into  oil  of  vitriol,  or  strong  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  six  or  eight 
times  its  bulk  of  water.  Practically,  this  process  may  be  couducted  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Introduce  into  a  suitable  jar  or  bottle  a  small  quantity  of  sheet  zino 

(or  in  the  absence  of  zinc,  scraps  of  iron, 
nails,  etc.)  cut  into  small  pieces,  together 
with  water  sufficient  to  more  than  cover 
the  same.  Then  add  a  small  quantity  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  evolution  of 
gas  immediately  conmiences.  By  inserting 
into  the  opening  of  the  flask,  a  perforated 
cork,  to  which  a  bent  glass  tube  is  fitted 
(see  Fig.  95),  the  gas  is  easily  collected 
over  water  in  the  usual  way.  Particular 
care  should,  however,  be  taken  not  to  ad- 
» mit  the  gas  into  a  receiver,  until  all  the  at- 
mospheric air  in  the  flask  has  been  expelled. 
An  ounce  of  zinc  is  sufficient  to  liberate 
from  water  about  two  and  a  half  gallons  of 

QUEsnoNB.— rWhy  does  a  blacksmith  sprinkle  his  fires  with  water  ?  Do  any  of  the 
metals  decompose  water  without  the  aid  of  heat  ?  What  experiment  lllastrates  thla  fact  ? 
How  is  hydrogen  obtained  most  coBvaniently  ?    Describe  the  praotioal  performance  of  tbU 
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hydrt^n,  and  the  evolution  of  the  gas  is  regulated  by  the  supply  of  acid.  By 
means  of  a  funnel-tube  fitted  into  the  cork  of  the  generating  vessel,  and  de- 
scending witJiin  the  vessel  to  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  contained  liquid 
(see  Fig.  96),  the  acid  may  be  added  from  time  to  time  in  exactly  tho 
quantities  necessary  to  produce  the  best  effect.  No  gas  can  escape  by  thia 
p      -  funnel-tube,  as  its  extremity  within  the  vessel  is  always  cov- 

ered by  the  fluid. 

The  theory  of  tho  liberation  of  hydrogen  in  this  process  is  as 
follows :  neither  zinc  or  iron  are  capable  of  uniting  directly,  as 
metals,  with  sulphuric  acid;  but  oxyd  of  zinc  and  of  iron 
combine  readily  with  it.  Thus  a  decomposition  of  water  ia 
determined.  The  zinc  or  iron  takes  oxygen  from  the  water, 
and  forms  oxyds  of  these  metals  respectively,  while  the  hjdro- 
gen  before  in  combination  with  the  oxygen  passes  off  in  tho 
gaseous  form.  The  oxyds  of  zinc  and  iron  formed  are  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  are  readily  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  add, 
forming  salts  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  zinc.  The  surface  of  the  metal  is  thus  left 
clean  and  exposed  to  the  water,  from  which  it  attracts  another  portion  of 
oxygen,  which  is  dissolved  as  befora  The  reaction  which  takes  place  may 
bo  expressed  by  the  following  equation : — 

Zn+SOs-fHO— Zn  0,  SOs+H. 
Sulphuric  acid  does  not  take  any  direct  part  in  the  decomposition  of  tho 
water ;  but  its  presence  seems  to  facilitate  the  processes  by  increasing  the  af- 
fiuity  between  the  metal  and  the  oxygen  of  tlie  water ;  it  also  dissolves  tho 
oxyd  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  which  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  ac- 
tion. 

294.  Properties  . — ^Hydrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  has  never  been 
liquefied.  When  pure,  it  is  without  taste  or  odor,  but  as  prepared  in  the  way 
last  described,  it  has  a  nauseous,  disagreeable  odor,  arising  from  the  presence 
of  impurities  contained  in  the  materials  used.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  does  not  support  respiration :  an  anunal  plunged  in  it  soon  dies  for  want 
of  oxygen.  When  mingled  with  a  large  quantity  of  air,  it  may  be  breathed 
for  a  time  without  inconvenience,  and  the  voice  of  the  person  inhaling  it,  ac- 
quires a  peculiar  shrill  squeak.  Sounds  produced  in  this  gas  are  hardly  per- 
ceptible. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  substance  in  nature,  being  sixteen  times  lighter 
than  oxygen,  and  14*4  lighter  than  air ;  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  only 
2*14  grains.  Owing  to  its  levity,  it  has  been  extensively  uSed  in  filling  bal- 
loons, which  begin  to  rise  when  the  weight  of  the  material  of  which  they 
are  made  and  the  hydrogen  together,  are  less  than  the  weight  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  air.  At  the  present  time,  coal  gas,  owing  to  the  greater  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  obtained,  is  generally  substituted  in  the  place  of  hydrogen  for 

QUMTiONB.— What  is  the  theory  of  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  under  Buch  cireumstanoeB  ? 
Wha^is  the  chemical  reaction  ?  What  part  does  the  sulphuric  acid  sustain  ?  What  are 
the  properties  of  hydrogen  f    What  is  said  of  the  lightness  of  hydrogen  ? 
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«a^)static  purposes — although  of  much  greater  density.  Soap-bubbles  inflated 
.with  hydrogen  rise  rapidly  through  the  air.  In  order  to  obtain  these  bubbles, 
wo  fill  a  bladder,  or  gas-bag,  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  with  hydrogen  gaa^ 
and  attach  to  the  stop-cock  a  common  tobacco-pipe,  or  what  is  better,  one  of 
metal  {See  Fig.  99.)*  The  extremity  of  the  pipe  is  dipped  into  soap-suds^ 
and  the  bubbles  are  blown  by  opening  the  stop-cock  and  gently  pressing  the 
bladder. 

Hydrogen,  beside  being  the  lightest  body  in  nature,  possesses  also  tho 
greatest  tenuity,  and  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  its  atoms  or  molecules 
are  smaller  than  those  of  any  other  known  substance.  No  receptacle  that  is 
at  all  porous,  as  a  bladder  or  India-rubber  bag,  can  be  used  for  storing  hy- 
drogen for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  the  remarkable  law  of  the  dilTu- 
don.  of  gases  already  explained  (§  52,  p.  39)  promoting  its  escape,  and  caus- 
ing an  interchange  of  the  surrounding  air.  Faraday,  in  an  attempt  to  liquefy 
hydrogen  through  the  agency  of  cold  and  pressure,  found  that  it  would  leak 
ijreely  with  a  pressure  of  28  atmospheres  through  stop-cocks  which  were  per- 
fectly tight  with  nitrogen  at  60  atmospheres.  A  mmute  crack  in  a  glass  jar, 
quite  too  small  to  leak  with  water,  will  allow  hydrogen  to  escape  readily. 
Hydrogen  also  enters  into  combination  in  a  smaller  proportionate  weight  thaa 
any  other  element,  and  has  hence  been  chosen  as  the  unit  of  the  scale  of 
equivalents.  Owing  to  the  lightness  of  hydrogen,  a  jar  may  be 
filled  with  it  by  displacement,  without  using  the  pneumatic 
trough.  Thus,  if  a  bottle  or  jar  be  inverted  over  the  extremity 
<^  an  u{»ight  tube  deUvering  the  gas  (see  Fig.  97),  the  air  it 
contains  will  be  entirely  displaced  by  the  hydrogen  rising  into 
it  The  gas  may  be  retained  for  some  minutes,  even  when  re- 
moved from  the  source  of  supply,  provided  the  jar  be  still  held 
in  an  inverted  position;  but  if  its  mouth  be  turned  upward,  the 
gas  almost  immediately  escapes. 

295.  Combustion  of  Hydrogen. — Hydrogen  is  ex- 
tremely inflammable ;  when  a  lighted  taper  is  plunged  into  a 
jar  of  it,  tho  gas  takes  fire,  but  the  taper  is  extinguished,  since 
there  is  no  oxygen  above  the  mouth  of  the  jar  to  support  com- 
bustion.    This  experiment  is  best  shown  by  thrusting  up  a 
lighted  bit  of  candle  into  an  inverted  jar,  or  bottle  of  hydrogen. 
The  ignited  gas  bums  quietly  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  the  extinguished 
candle  may  be  agsun  relighted  by  it     If  the  bottle  is  suddenly  reversed  after 
the  gas  has  burned  awhile,  the  remaining  gas  will  burst  into  flame  with  a 
slight  explosion. 


Fig.  97. 


*  India-rubber  gad-bags,  with  metal  pipes,  stopcocks,  etc.,  are  prepared  especially  for 
fills  purpose  by  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus.  A  tobacco-pipe  attached  to  the  India» 
rubber  delivery-tube  of  a  gasometer  may  also  be  employed. 


Questions. — ^What  of  its  tenuity  and  smallness  of  particles?  What  are  some  iUostra* 
tions  of  these  properties  ?  Why  has  hydrogen  been  chosen  as  the  onii  of  the  scale  of 
equivalents  ?    What  is  said  of  the  inflammability  of  hydrogen  J 
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A  jet  of  hydrogen  bums  with  a  bltiish  white  flame,  and  a  feeble  light    The 
bzperiment  can  be  shown  by  adapting  to  the  cork  of  a  flask  from  which  hj- 
Fig.  98.       drogen  is  erolyed,  a  piece  of  pipe-stem,  or  a  small  glass  tube 
drawn  out  to  a  point    (See  Fig.  98.) 

If  a  dry,  cold  tumbler  be  held  over  a  jet  of  bmning  hydro- 
gen, its  interior  will  rapidly  become  coyered  with  a  copious 
deposition  of  moisture.  This  results  from  a  condensation  of 
the  vapor  of  water  produced  by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

296.  Explosion  of  Mixed  Oxygen  and  Hy- 
drogen . — ^If  the  hydrogen  before  being  kindled  is  mixed 
with  air  sufficient  to  burn  it  completely,  or  with  between  two 
and  three  times  its  volume,  and  then  ignited,  combustion  takes 
place  instantaneousl7  throughout  the  whole  mass,  and  is  attended  with  a  vio- 
lent explosioiL  Hence  particular  caution  is  necessary  in  using  hydrogen  to 
avoid  the  slightest  admixture  of  common  air. 

When  pure  oxygen  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  air,  the  explosion  is  much 
more  violent 

.  A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  never  unite  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  temperature  and  pressure ;  but  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark, 
or  the  application  of  an  intensely  heated  body,  will  cause  instantaneous  union, 
accompanied  by  an  explosion.  The  product  of  such  combination  is  always 
water. 

In  illustrating  by  experiment  the  explosive  combination  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, the  proportions  which  produce  the  best  effect  are  2  of  hydrogen  to  5 
of  air,  or  2  of  hydrogen  to  1  of  oxygen.  As  the  explosions  are  most  violent^ 
imiaH  quantities  only  of  the  mingled  gases  can  be  safely  employed. 

The  experiments  may  be  varied  by  inflating  a  soap-bubble  with  the  gaa> 
ecus  mixture,  and  igniting  it 
with  a  candle- as  it  ascends ; 
or  by  blowing  up  a  quantity 
of  bubbles  in  a  shallow  dish, 
as  is  represented  in  Fig.  99; 
or  by  filling  a  bladder  with 
the  mixed  gases,  and  ignit- 
ing it  fix>m  a  distance  b/ 
means  of  a  candle  fixed  to « 
the  end  of  a  pole. 

What  is  called  the  hydrogen-gun  consists  of  a  strong  tin  tube,  about  an 
inch  ifk  diameter  and  eight  inches  in  length,  open  at  one  end  and  provided 
with  a  small  vent  hole  at  the  other.    In  loading  it,  the  vent  is  stopped  by 

QurnnoNB.— What  are  the  peealiarities  of  the  hydrogen  flame  ?  If  a  cold  glass  tum- 
Uerlw  hdd  orer  the  Jet,  irhat  phenomenon  is  noticed  f  If  hydrogen,  before  ignition,  he 
aain^d  with  air,  what  happens?  Will  oxygen  and  hydrogen  imite  of  their  own  accord  T 
What  aretiie  best  ezpIoBiye  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ?  How  may  the  expIoiiTB 
eflecta  of  mixed  hydroeBn  and  ozygeu  he  illostiated  f    fisq^laia  the  hjdrogen-gon. 
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iraz,  tbe  tabe  filled  with  water,  and  the  proper  mixture  of  gases  introduced 
fixMn  a  receiver  under  water.  The  tube  thus  filled  is  closed  with  a  cork,  and 
afterward  fired  at  the  rent  The  explosion  is  sufficient  to  expel  the  cork 
with  Tiolenoe,  and  produce  a  loud  report  The  same  experiment  may  be 
more  simply  p«rfi>rmed  by  inverting  a  vial,  or  test  tube  over  a  jet  of  hydro* 
gen,  and  allowing  the  escaping  gas  to  mingle  with,  but  not  wholly  displace  the 
air.  The  mixture  thus  obtained  may  be  exploded  by  applying  fiame  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tube. 

The  loud,  sharp  report  which  attends  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  by 
drogen  under  these  drcumstances,  is  explained  as  follows : — ^The  steam,  which 
is  the  resulting  product  of  the  union,  suddenly  expands  fix>m  the  high  tem* 
peratore  attendant  on  the  combustion,  aod  immediately  afterward  condenses  ; 
great  dilatation  is  first  produced,  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  partial  vacuum ; 
tbe  suiroonding  air  rushes  in  to  fill  the  void,  and  by  the  collision  of  its  par- 
ticles produces  the  report* 

The  inflammation  of  an  explosive  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  of 
hydrogen  alone,  in  contact  with  air,  is  not  only  effected  by  a  lighted  taper,  or 
the  electric  spark,  but  it  likewise  takes  place  in  the  cold  by  tbe  action  of  cer- 
tam  substances,  the  principal  of  which  is  "  platinum  sponge,"  or  platinum  in 
a  loosely  coherent  stataf 

If  we  throw  a  piece  of  platinum  sponge  into  a  vessel  containing  a  mixture 
of  2  parts  of  hydrogen  to  1  of  oxygen,  a  combination  of  the  two  gases,  ac- 
eompanied  by  an  explosion  iounediately  ensues.  The  same  thing  also  takes 
place,  but  more  slowly,  when  a  thin  plate  of  platinum,  rendered  chemically 
dean,  is  employed. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  considered  as  one  of  catalyas  (p.  161),  or  in 
other  words,  as  due  solely  to  the  mere  presence  of  the  platinum ;  but  it  is 
now  generally  believed  to  be  the  result  of  adhesion  (§  48).  The  gases,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  reason  of  a  strong  adhesion  to  the  metsd,  are  condensed  upon  its 
suiiace,  and  being  thus  brought  within  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attraction, 

•  *•  The  vhola  range  of  natural  phenomena,**  says  Profesaor  Faraday,  "  does  not  pre- 
sent a  more  ironderfiil  resnlt  than  this  yiolent  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
Well  known  and  familiar  though  it  be— a  fact  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  chem- 
tobry — ^it  is  one  which  I  ponder  over*  again  and  again  with  wonder  and  admiration.  To 
think  that  these  two  violent  elements,  holding  in  their  admixed  parts  a  force  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind — a  force  which,  if  we  reduce  it  to  a  certain  kind  of  comparison,  will  be 
fonnd  equal  to  the  power  of  many  thunder-storms— should  wait  indefinitely  nntU  some 
cause  of  union  be  appBed,  and  then  furiously  rush  into  combination,  and  form  the  bland, 
unirritating  liquid,  water; — is  to  me,  I  confess,  a  phenomenon  which  eontinnaUy  awakens 
new  feelings  of  wonder  as  often  as  I  view  it** 

t  Platinmn  sponge  is  easily  prepared  by  soaking  a  small  piece  of  bibulous  paper  in  a 
Bolntion  of  platinum  (the  bi-chloride  of  platinum)  and  afterward  drying  and  igfiiting  it. 
A  Httle  pdlet  of  asbestos  may  be  substituted  with  advantage  in  place  of  the  paper.  The 
sponge,  after  a  little  time,  loses  its  peculiar  property,  bat  it  can  be  again  restored  by  being 
strongly  ignited. 

.  QuEffnoKa — ^What  occasions  the  detonation  ?  How  may  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen be  exploded  without  the  direct  appUcation  of  an  ignited  sabskance?  What  is 
qpongypUtinom?    What  experiment  iUustrates  its  action  ? 
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unite.  By  the  act  of  combination  heat  is  evol^ed^— the  platinum  becomes 
red  hot — ^the  remaining  uncombined  gases  are  ignited  by  it,  and  an  explosion 
occurs. 

Other  finely  divided  substances  beside  platinum  possess  this  property  of 
favoring  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  an  inferior  degree. 
Even  pounded  glass,  charcoal,  pumice,  rock-crystal,  etc.,  if  warmed  to  BOO** 
F.  producd  this  effect  Finely  divided  palladium,  rhodium,  and  iridium  act 
in  the  same  manner  as  platinum. 

If  we  project  a  jet  of  hydrogen  alone  upon  platinum  sponge,  this  substance 
becomes  incandescent,  and  the  gas  inflames. 

297.  Dobereiner'8  Inflammable  Lam  p.  *->  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  construct  a  machme  for 
obtaining  fire  instantly  by  means  of  hydrogen  ga&  It 
consists  of  a  conical  glass,  Fig.  100,  attached  to  a  plate  and 
stop-cock,  and  suspended  in  a  receiver,  a,  contaming  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water.  Within  tiie  outer  vessel  a  piece  of 
Einc,  2,  is  suspended,  and  this  by  contact  with  the  dilute 
acid  evolves  hydrogen.  The  gas  accumulating  in  the  in- 
ner vessel  forces  the  acid  into  the  outer  vessel,  until  it  no 
longer  touches  the  zinc,  and  thus  stops  the  further  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen.     By  opening  the  stop-cock,  c,  the  accu- 

<  mulated  gas  issues  upon  a  ball  of  spongy  platinum,  d,  and 
almost  immediately  takes  fire.  As  fast  as  the  gas  escapes 
fVom  the  interior  vessel,  the  sulphuric  acid  which  has  beea 
displaced  rises  to  take  its  place,  and  again  coming  in  contact  with  the  zinc^ 
evolves  a  fresh  supply  of  hydrogen.  -p^^  -^^^ 

298.  Musical  Tones . — If  a  glass  tube,  open  at 
both  ends,  be  held  over  a  jet  of  burning  hydrogen  (see  Fig. 
101),  a  rapid  current  of  air  is  produced  through  the  tube, 
which  occasions  a  flickering  of  the  flame,  attended  by  a 
scries  of  small  explosions,  that  succeed  each  other  so  rap- 
idly, and  at  such  regular  intervals,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  ^ 
musical  note,  or  continuous  sound,  the  pitch  and  quality 
of  which  varies  with  the  length,  thickness,  and  diameter 
of  tho  tube.  By  sounding  the  same  note  with  the  voice,  a 
tuning-fork,  or  musical  instrument^  the  singing  of  the 
flamo  may  be  interrupted,  or  caused  to  cease  entirely  j  or 
whsn  silent,  to  recommence. 

299.  Heat  Generated  by  the  Combustion 
of  Hydrogen . — ^Tho  flame  of  hydrogen,  although 
slightly  luminous,  produces  a  great  degree  of  heat  When 
ttie  combustion  is  assisted   by  oxj'gen  gas,  the  heat  gen- 

QuE8TiO!»B. — ^What  other  substances  possess  similar  properties  ?  When  a  jet  of  hydro- 
gen  is  thrown  upon  spongy  platinum,  vhat  ensues  ?  What  is  the  construction  of  Doba- 
reiner^s  lamp  ?  When  hydrogen  is  burned  from  a  jet  in  a  tube,  irhat  phenomenon  it  no- 
tieod  ?    What  is  said  of  the  heating  effects  of  the  hydrogen  flame  f 
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crated  18  most  intense,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  that  produced  by  electrical 
agency. 

300.  Oxyhydrogen  Blow^pipe. 
<^The  practical  arrangement  for  effecting 
the  combustion  of  hydrogen  by  oxygen, 
is  known  as  the  "Oxyhydrogen"  or 
"  Compound"  Blow-pipe.  As  commonly 
constructed,  it  consists  of  two  gasometers, 
containing,  the  one  oxygen,  and  the  other 
hydrogen.  (See  Fig.  102.)  Tubes  leading 
from  these  £ure  brought  together  at  their 
extremities,  and  the  two  gases  delivered 
from  apertures  situated  l-30th  of  an  inch 
apart,  are  burned  in  a  single  jet  The 
best  result  is  attained  by  so  arranging  the 
8t(^>-cocks  of  the  gasometers,  that  the 
volume  of  hydrogen  flowing  out  shall  be 
double  that  of  the  oxygen. 

The  effects  of  the  compound  blow-pipe 
may  be  produced  in  a  degree  by  passing 
a  stream  of  hydrogen  through  the  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp,  as  is  represented  in  Fig. 
103. 

The  effects  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe are  very  remarkable.    Substances  that  are  infusible  in  the  most  intense 
Fig.  103.  ^^^^*  furnaces,  melt  in  the  heat  of 

its  focus  with  the  rapidity  of  wax. 
Iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  other  metals, 
melt  and  bum  in  it  readily;  the 
first  (when  a  watch-spring  or  steel 
file  is  employed)  with  beautiful  scin- 
tillations, and  the  latter  with  char- 
acteristic colored  flames.  Thick 
platinum  wire  melts  in  it  with  ease, 
tod  may  be  even  volatilized.  Rock-crystal  can  be  liquefied  and  drawn  out 
into  threads  like  glass,  and  the  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe  may  be  fused  into  an 
enamel-like  bead. 

When  the  jet  of  the  two  gases,  after  being  set  on  fire,  is  directed  under 
water,  it  continues  to  bum  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  in  the  form  of  a 
globe,  and  fiises  and  burns  metallic  wires  hell  in  it. 

301.  Drammond  Liglit  — The  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe 
is  very  pale  in  itself,  but  diffuses  a  dazzling  light  as  soon  as  any  solid  body 
is  introduced  into  it.     By  causing  the  flame  to  fall  upon  a  cylinder  of  quick- 


Qcxecioirs. — ^Describe  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe.    What  are  some  of  the  effects  pro- 
by  it  f    What  is  the  Drummond  light  ? 
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Hme^  an  artificial  light  is  produoed,  which  fi)r  whiteness  and  brilliancy  may  bo 
compared  to  the  sun  itselfl  With  the  requisite  supply  of  gases  this  light  may 
be  maintained  for  hours,  care  being  taken  to  expose  to  the  flame  fresh  sur- 
faces of  the  lime,  by  causing  it  to  revolve  by  clock-work  continually,  but 
slowly.  This  light  is  generally  known  as  the  "  Drummond  Light,"  from  the 
name  of  an  English  engineer,  who  first  used  it  for  signalizing  at  great  dis- 
tances ;  it  is  also  ofien  termed  the  "  lime  light." 

The  distances  at  which  this  light  may  be  seen  when  its  rays  are  concen- 
trated by  a  parabolic  mirror,  are  very  great.  In  one  instance,  during  the 
prosecution  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  seen  by 
observers  stationed  upon  a  mountain  peak,  at  a  distance  of  108  miles,  during 
daylight. 

The  combination  of  hydrogen  with  other  bodies  is  not  attended  with  the 
development  of  light  and  heat,  with  the  exertion  of  oxygen  and  chlorine- 
two  of  the  most  highly  electro-negative  of  all  known  substances. 

302.  The  Chemical  Characteristics  of  Hydrogen  ally 
it  very  closely  with  the  metals — particularly  with  zinc  and  copper — ^and  there 
are  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  is  itself  a  metal,  exceedingly  volatile, 
and  sustaining  in  this  respect  the  same  relation  to  mercury,  that  mercury 
does  to  platinum.  The  &ct  that  it  is  wanting  in  luster,  hardness,  and  bril- 
liancy— qualities  which  are  popularly  considered  as  essential  attributes  of  tho 
metals — is  no  argument  against  this  supposition,  inasmuch  as  mercury,  when 
vaporized  through  heat,  is  as  transparent  and  colorless  as  hydrogen  itselC 
The  vapor  of  mercury  and  of  other  volatile  metals  is  also,  like  hydrogen,  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  Yet  mercury,  in  the  state  of  vapor,  la 
no  less  a  metal  than  in  its  ordinary  condition. 

Although  hydrogen  is  the  lightest  and  the  most  attenuated  substance  in 
nature,  and  combines  in  the  smallest  proportional  quantity  of  all  the  elements^ 
its  active  power,  considered  in  relation  to  its  combining  weight,  is  very  great. 
Thus,  it  combines  with  chlorine  in  the  ratio  of  1  part  by  weight  to  36 ;  with 
bromine  1  to  80 ;  and  with  iodme  as  1  .to  125 ;  jret  in  each  case  it  abun- 
dantly satisfies  the  combining  affinities  of  the  other  elements,  generates  by 
its  union  powerful  and  not  easily  decomposed  acids,  and  in  every  other  re- 
spect manifests  an  equality  of  force.  This  circumstance  of  so  much  power 
existing  in  connection  with  so  little  ponderable  matter,  is,  regarded  by  Pro. 
fessor  Faraday,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  hydrogen. 

303.  Compounds  of  Hydrogen  with  Oxygen.— But  two 
compounds  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen  are  certainly  known  to 
exist** — the  protoxyd  of  hydrogen,  or  water,  whose  chem- 

*  According  to  some  authorities,  there  is  a  third  compound— the  subozyd  of  hydrogen 
.—formed  \>y  the  gradual  absorption  of  hydrogen  hy  water. 

QmSTiONS. — To  what  distance  is  this  light  visible  ?  Are  tho  combinations  of  hydrogea 
generally  accompanied  by  evolutions  of  light  and  heat  ?  What  is  said  of  the  nature  of 
hydrogen  ?  What,  according  to  Faraday,  is  one  the  most  remarkable  characterisUoB  of 
hydrogen  ?    What  compounds  does  hydrogen  form  with  oxygen  f 
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ical  symbol  is  HO,  and  the  peroxyd  or  binoxyd,  whose 
symbol  is  HOa.  Water  is  the  only  natural  combination  ; 
the  binoxyd  being  an  artificial  preparation. 

304.  W  a  t  e  r  is  the  most  important^  and  at  the  same  tune  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  chemical  compounds.  It  is  the  most  abundant  substance  ex- 
isting in  a  separate  condition  upon  the  £koe  of  the  earth,  and  covers  to  an 
unknown  depth  three  fourths  of  its  surface.  Water  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  nearly  all  organized  matter,  and  of  every  strueture  that  pos- 
sesses corporeal  yitality.  It  is  an  essential  element.* 

305.  Composition  of  Water. — ^Water,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  or 
by  weight,  of  8  parts  of  oxygen  to  1  of  hydrogen.  The  composition  of  water 
by  measure  and  by  weighty  upon  which,  as  a  basis,  the  whole  theory  of  atomic 
oonstitutian  and  the  doctrine  of  equivalent  proportions  rests,  may  be  proved 
by  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  both  by  analysis  and  by  synthesis. 

By  analysis,  by  decomposing  water  by  the  galvanic  current  (g  242,  p.  148), 
and  by  passing  the  vapor  of  water  over  red  hot  iron  (§  293).  By  synthe- 
aSf  by  uniting  the  two  gases  in  proper  proportions  by  combustion — by  the 
action  of  spongy  platinu2n — by  the  electric  spark — and  by  passing  a  current 
of  hydrogen  over  oxyd  of  copper,  heated  to  bright  redness. 

The  most  reliable  synthetical  process  is  that  last  indicated.  The  hydrogen 
passing  over  the  heiEted  metalUc  oxyd,  combines  with  its  oxygen  and  forms 
water,  which  passes  off  as  steam — ^the  copper  being  left  in  a  metallic  state, 
the  steam  colleoted  and  condensed  gives  the  weight  of  the  water  formed ;  the 
loss  in  weight  which  the  metallic  oxyd  experiences  gives  the  weight  of  the 
oxygen  which  has  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  water ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  these  two,  gives  the  weight  of  the  hy-  Fig.  104. 
drogen  contained  in  the  water. 

fiudiometer . — ^An  apparatus  by  which  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  be  exploded  by  the  electric 
spark,  and  the  resulting  product  collected  and  examined, 
is  termed  an  Eudiometer.  It  consists  of  a  graduated 
g^ass  tube  usually  placed  over  mercury,  and  so  arranged 
that  an  electric  spsffk  can  be  passed  into  its  interior.  (See 
Eg.  104.)  When  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  ex- 
ploded in  such  a  tube  over  mercury,  a  vacuum  is  formed 

•  A  man  of  154  Ibfl.  ireight  is  made  up  of  116  lbs.  of  water  and  only  S8  lbs.  of  dry 
matter;  yet  this  proportion  of  irater  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  amount  that  enters 
iito  the  economy  of  certain  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  Of  that  class  of  sea-animals 
known  as  the  medusse,  for  example,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  99-lOOths  of  their  whole 
structure  by  weight  consists  of  water.  They  have,  therefore,  not  inaptly  been  termed 
*'  living  forms  of  water." 

QtmsTiONB.— What  is  said  of  water  ?  What  is  the  composition  of  water  by  measure  and 
weight?  How  is  the  composition  of  water  proved  by  analysis?  How  by  synthesis? 
What  Is  the  most  reliable  synthetical  method,  and  how  is  the  composition  of  water  calcu- 
lated from  the  results  obtained  ?    What  is  an  eudiometer  ? 
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bj  reaaon  of  their  union  and  condensation,  and  the  mercury  lises  to  fill  i^ 
If  the  gases  are  mingled  in  the  exact  proportion  to  form  water,  the  com- 
bination will  be  complete,  and  both  will  disapi)ear  entirely.  IS,  however, 
one  of  the  two  elements  is  in  excess,  a  gaseous  residuum  will  remain.  Thus, 
suppose  we  iDtroduce  into  the  eudiometer  100  measures  of  hydrogen  and 
^5  of  oxygen,  we  shall  find  after  combustion  25  of  oxygen  remaining,  but 
none  of  hydrogen.  Therefore,  100  of  hydrogen  have  combined  with  50  of 
oxygen,  or  the  union  has  taken  place  in  the  proportion  of  2  volumes  to  1. 
The  graduations  marked  on  the  eudiometer  tube  enable  us  to  proportion 
the  quantities  of  the  gases  to  be  introduced,  and  also  to  estimate  by  the 
space  unoccupied  the  volume  of  the  residuum  remaining  after  the  combination. 

306.  History . — The  history  of  water  constitutes  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  the  whole  record  of  physical  philosophy.  The  old  Greek 
philosc^her  Thales,  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  scientific  speculation,  taught  that 
water  was  the  "  first  and  fontal"  element  of  all  material  things— the  earliest 
created  substance.  At  a  subsequent  period,  it  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
four  primal  elements;  earth,  air,  and  fire  being  the  other  threa  .  This  view 
of  the  elementary  character  of  water  remained  imquestioned  until  nearly  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  or  about  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution. 
Von  Helmont,  a  contemporary  of  G-alileo,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tific men  of  his  day,  maintained  the  doctrine  that  wat^  was  convertible  into 
earth,  and  the  following  experimental  results  were  appealed  to  as  affording 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  fact^  viz.,  tliat  a  tree  when  transferred  from  earth 
to  water  continues  to  develop  itself  and  derive  solid  constituents  from  the 
liquid;  and  that  when  water  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  vessel,  an 
earthy  residuum  always  remained.  The  inference  fh>m  these  experiments  was 
not,  however,  that  water  was  a  compound  body,  but  rather  that  it  possessed 
a  generative  character,  and  produced  all  the  elements  necessary  for  vegetable 
existence.* 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  It  04.  m  the  course  of  his  optical  researches,  remarked 
that  water  and  the  diamond  both  refracted  light  in  the  same  way  as  sub- 
stances of  a  highly  inflammable  character.    He  in  consequence  predicted  the 


*  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  eomponnd  character  of  irater  should  have  remained 
8o  long  undetected  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  who  carried  some  brandies 
of  economical  chemistry  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  or  in  later  times,  by  the  Arabian 
chemists,  or  the  medisaval  alchemists.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  phenomena  of  vegetation, 
and  of  animal  life,  if  they  had  been  watched  with  attention,  would  have  shown  that  the 
elementary  character  of  water  was  a  most  questionable  doctrine.  *'  Not  a  weed  ever  grew 
but  what  was  possessed  of  the  secret  of  its  composite  nature ;  not  an  animalcule  ever  lived 
but  daily  decomposed  and  changed  the  *  indivisible*  into  its  own  structure.  No  one,  how- 
over,  understood  their  language,  or  tried  to  interpret  it,  and  hieroglyphics  which  seem  to 
us  pictures  which  tell  their  own  story,  revealed  nothing  to  those  who  had  already  decided 
that  they  had  no  meaniug.^ 

QiTESTiONB. — How  may  the  composition  of  water  be  determined  by  the  use  of  the  eu- 
diometer? What  opinions  were  formerly  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  water? 
What  doctrine  respecting  water  was  advanced  by  Yon  Helmont  ?  Upon  what  did  he  bsM 
bis  oonducdons  ?    What  facts  were  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  f 
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fotore  oombtistion  of  the  diamond,  and  it  is  inferred  that  he  anticipated,  in 
a  like  manner,  the  combustibility  of  one  of  the  elements  of  water. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  after  this,  Lavoisier  devised  and  carried  out 
an  experiment  which  is  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  chemistry.  He  doubted  the  conclusions  of  Von  Helmont,  "and  he 
asked  nature  if  water  could  or  could  not  be  turned  into  stone,  and  asked  in 
such  a  way  that  she  granted  an  intelli^ble  and  unmistakable  answer.  Ho 
took  an  alembic,  which  may  be  described  as  an  air-tight  still  or  retort,  in  which 
the  condensed  steam  or  distilled  liquor  always  flows  back  into  the  boiler — 
weighed  it — ^put  an  ascertained  quantity  of  water  in  it — ^made  it  air-tiglit — 
and  set  the  water  boihng ;  the  steam  or  distilled  liquor  rising,  became  con- 
densed, and  continually  trickled  back  through  the  tubular  arms  of  the  alem- 
bic into  the  original  vessel  This  arrangement  was  kept  boiling  for  one 
hundred  and  one  days  and  nights.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  whole  ap- 
paratus had  lost  no  weight ;  the  alembic,  however,  had  lost  17  grains,  but 
the  water  had  gained  weight,  and  was  muddy  with  earthy  particles.  When 
^s  muddied  water  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  there  remained  20  grains  of 
earth,  11  of  which  had  clearly  been  worn  out  of  the  substance  of  the  vessel ; 
but  where  had  the  other  3  come  from  ?  Lavoisier  at  first  assigned  them  to 
the  incidental  errors  of  the  experiment,  but  it  was  afterward  shown  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  water  itself-— from  the  saline  and  organic  matter 
which  it  held  in  solution.  Thus  the  earth,  which  Von  Hehnont  traced  to 
the  transformation  of  water,  was  discovered  to  have  come  from  the  earthy 
vessel  in  which  the  water  had  been  continuously  boiled.  Scheele,  an  eminent 
Swedish  chemist,  followed  up  the  experiment,  by  analyzing  the  earth  pro- 
duced, and  proved  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  material  of  the  apparatus. 

"  The  notable  circumstance  in  this  experiment  is  the  use  of  the  balance. 
Until  this  weighing  of  the  alembic  the  balance  had  not  been  used  in  chem? 
istry  as  an  implement  of  research.  Quality  and  not  quantity  was  only  re- 
garded. But  when  Lavoisier  ordered  a  balance  with  a  view  to  its  employ- 
ment in  research,  the  fate  of  old  theories  was  sealed.  The  very  thought  of 
the  balance  implied  the  perception,  by  him  that  thought  of  it,  of  the  central 
idea  of  all  positive  chemistry,  namely,  that  every  chemical  operation  ends  in 
an  equation ;  and  that  if  100  grains,  ounces,  or  pounds  of  any  substance 
whatsoever  are  burned,  distilled,  or  in  any  way  altered  by  a  chemical  process, 
then  100  pounds,  ounces,  or  grains  of  material  mast  be  accounted  for  after  the 
operation,  for  nothing  is  ever  lost." — Brewster. 

A  few  years  after  this  experiment  of  Lavoisier,  oxygen  was  discovered, 
and  hydrogen  first  correctly  described  by  Cavendish.  Subsequently  the  com- 
position of  water  was  discovered  almost  simultaneously  by  James  "Watt,  the 
inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  by  Cavendish,  and  by  Lavoisier ;  the  first  two 
by  burning  hydrogen  in  oxygen,  and  the  last  by  decomposing  the  vapor  of 
water. 

QirzsTiONB. — ^What  experiment  was  Institated  by  Lavoisier  t  What  were  the  results  of 
Uiis  experiment  f  What  4ra8  the  most  noticeable  circumstance  attending  this  experiment? 
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301  Properties.^— The  physical  properties  of  water  are  so  weQ 
known,  and  have  been  discussed  to  such  an  extent  in  the  preceding  depart- 
ments of  this  work,  that  no  lengthened  description  is  necessary  in  the  present 
connection. 

In  its  ordinary  condition  as  a  liquid,  and  free  from  admixture,  water  is  col- 
orless, transparent,  inodorous,  and  tasteless;  it  boils  at  212°  F.,  freezes  at 
32^  F.,  and  evaporates  at  all  temperaturea  It  is  816  times  heavier  than 
an  equal  bulk  of  air. 

308.  Coloration  of  Water  • — ^The  peculiar  colors  which  large  bodies 
of  water  assume  have  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  color  of  the 
ocean  "  on  soundings"  is  generally  of  a  greenish  hue ;  but  ofif  soundings  it  ap- 
pears blue.  It  is  maintained  by  some  authorities  that  the  blue  tint  of  the 
ocean  is  only  apparent,  and  is  owing  to  a  reflection  of  the  most  refrangible 
of  the  rays  of  solar  light  (the  blue)  in  greater  proportion  than  those  which  are 
less  so.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  attributed  the  blue  color  of  the  ocean  to  an 
admixture  of  iodine,  and  others  have  referred  the  very  remarkable  bright  blue 
color  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  presence  of  salts  of  copper;  but  although 
iodine  exists  in  combination  in  all  sea-water,  and  copper  has  been  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  quantities  present  do  not  i^pear  to  be 
sufficient  to  produce  any  perceptible  coloration.  The  coloring  matter  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  which  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year  is  sufficiently  intense  to 
justify  the  appellation  bestowed  upon  this  body  of  water,  has  been  proved  to 
be  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  microscopic  plants. 

309.  Transparency  of  the  Sea . — The  transparency  of  the  sea 
varies  with  the  temperature.  The  maximum  of  visibility  under  water,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  does  not  exceed  25  fathoms,  or  150  feet 

810.  Purity  of  Water.— In  nature,  water  is  never  found 
perfectly  pure. 

Rain-water  collected  in  the  country  after  a  long  continuance  of  wet  weather 
IS  the  purest  natural  water,  but  even  this  always  contains  atmospheric  air, 
and  the  gases  floating  about  in  it,  to  the  extent  of  about  2^  cubic  inches  of 
air  in  100  of  water.  After  rain-water,  in  the  order  of  purity,  comes  river- 
water;  next  the  water  of  lakes  and  ponds ;  next  ordinary  spring  waters;  and 
then  the  waters  of  mineral  springs.  Succeeding  these  are  the  waters  of  great 
arms  of  the  ocean  into  which  large  rivers  discharge  their  volumes,  as  tho 
Black  Sea^  the  water  of  which  is  only  brackish ;  then  the  waters  of  the  main 
ocean ;  then  those  of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  inland  seas ;  and  last  of 
all,  the  waters  of  those  lakes  which  have  no  outlets,  as  the  Dead  Sea,  Cas- 
pian, Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  etc 

311.  Spring   Waters . — Spring  water,  although  it  may  be  perfectly 

Questions.— What  are  the  physical  properties  of  water?  How  much  heavier  than  air 
is  water?  To  what  has  the  coloration  of  bodies  of  water  been  ascribed  f  What  is  said 
of  the  transparency  of  the  ocean  ?  Is  water  found  pure  in  nature  ?  What  is  the  purest 
natural  water  ?  What  is  the  relative  purity  of  different  waters  ?  What  is  said  of  spring- 
iraters? 
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truiq>arent,  always  contains  more  or  lees  of  mineral  matter  dissolred  in  it 
The  nature  of  these  substances  will  of  course  yary  with  the  character  of  the 
soil  through  which  the  water  percolates.  The  most  usual  impurities  are  car* 
bonate  of  lime,  common  salt,  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  sulphate  and  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia,  and  compounds  of  iron.  Most  spring  waters  also  contain  a 
proportion  of  carbonic  add  gas. 

312.  Mineral  Sprin  g  s.— When  the  waters  of  springs  retain  in  so- 
lution so  large  a  proportion  of  mineral  matter  as  to  give  them  a  decided  taste, 
tbey  are  termed  mineral  waters,  and  are  usually  reputed  to  have  some  medi- 
cinal quality,  varying  with  the  nature  (^the  substance  in  solution. 

Waters  which  contain  iron  in  quantity  sufficient  to  impart  tor  them  an  inky 
taste  are  termed  choAyh'erate;  the  iron  exists  in  the  water  most  frequently 
in  the  state  of  carbonate,  dissolved  in  carbonic  add,  and  rarely  in  a  propor- 
tion exceeding  one  grain  in  a  pound  of  water. 

Waters  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  are  termed  «rfpAttroM5, 
or  sulphweUed;  they  may  be  readUy  recognized  by  their  nauseous  taste  and 
odor.  Remarkable  springs  of  this  character  exist  at  Sharon,  New  York,  and 
also  in  Yir^nia. 

313.  Saline  Springs . — Springs  whose  waters  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  earthy  or  alkaline  salts,  are  called  aaUrtA,  although  this  term  is  gen- 
erally applied  to  particularly  designate  springs  containing  common  salt 

In  some  springs  carbonic  acid  ia  very  abundant,  and  imparts  to  the  water 
an  eflTervescent,  sparkling  character,  like  that  noticed  in  the  *'  Seltzer"  and 
"  Saratoga"  waters. 

314.  Thermal  Springs . — ^Many  mineral  springs  are  of  a  temperature 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  where  they  make 
their  appearance,  and  not  unfrequently  discharge  boiling  water.  The  major- 
ity of  hot  springs  occur  either  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  or  they  rise  from 
great  depths  in  rocks  of  the  oldest  geological  periods.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  discharge  at  all  times  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  their  temperature 
and  chemical  constituents  remain  constant  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  temperature  of  some  hot  springs  has  not  diminished  for  upward  of  a  thou- 
sand years. 

315.  River-wateris  less  fitted  for  drinking  purposes  than  spring- 
water,  although  it  often  contains  a  smaller  amount  of  dissolved  salts.  But 
river-water  usually  holds  in  solution  or  suspension  large  quantities  of  or- 
ganic matter  of  vegetable  origin,  derived  from  the  surface  of  the  country 
dndned  by  the  stream.  If  the  sewerage  of  large  towns  situated  on  its  banks 
be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  stream,  it  is  of  course  less  fit  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

Water,  however,  which  is  contaminated  with  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 

QuMTiONB. — ^Whcn  are  vaters  termed  mineral  ?  What  are  chalybeate  waters  ?  What 
are  sulphurous,  or  sulphuretted  waters  ?  How  may  they  be  recognized  ?  What  arc 
saline  springs  t  What  gives  to  Saratoga  and  Seltzer  waters  their  sparkle  ?  What  are 
tberaul  springs?  In  what  localities  are  they  generally  found?  What  is  said  of  river- 
water?   Can  water  purity  itself  ? 
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is  endowed  with  a  self-purifying  power  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  action 
of  the  oxTgen  of  the  air  generates  a  species  of  fermentation,  wherebj  the  or- 
ganic matters  contained  in  the  water  become  oxydated,  deprived  of  both  color 
and  odor,  and  precipitated  in  part  as  sediment  The  water  of  the  river  Thames, 
contaminated  \vith  the  sewerage  of  London,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  ci 
this  iact.  Taken  on  board  ships,  it  is  at  first  nauseous,  but  after  standing  in 
casks  for  a  few  days,  it  becomes  sweet  and  wholesome. 

316.  Sea-watertt . — The  most  abundant  substance  in  sea-water  is  com- 
mon salt;  next  the  chloride  of  magnesium  and  the  eulphate  of  magnesia, 
which  compounds  give  to  the  water  its  saline,  bitter  taste ;  then  salts  of  cal* 
cium,  potassium,  with  traces  of  iron,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  silver,  and  some 
other  of  the  metals.  The  specific  gravity  of  sea- water  varies  slightly  in  di^ 
ferent  locations.  The  waters  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Black  Sea  are  less 
salt  than  the  average,  while  those  of  the  Mediterranean  and  some  portions 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  more  so.  The  whole  amount  of  mineral  constitu- 
ents in  the  waters  of  the  main  ocean  ranges  fix>m  3^  to  4  per  cent.    . 

The  soluble  earthy  matters  washed  from  the  land  by  rains  into  the  rivers, 
and  by  them  carried  into  the  ocean,  remain  there,  smce  pure  water  alone 
evaporates  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  quantity  of  saline  matter, 
therefore,  in  the  ocean  is  continually  accumulating.  It  is  an  error  to  attrib- 
ute the  saltness  of  the  sea  to  the  presence  of  vast  beds  of  mineral  salt ;  but 
the  sea  undoubtedly  owes  all  its  salts  to  washings  from  the  land.  The 
streams  that  have  flowed  into  it  for  ages  have  been  constantly  adding  to 
the  quantity,  until  it  has  acquired  its  present .  briny  and  bitter  condition. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  most  conclusive ;  the  saline  condition  of  sear 
water  is  but  an  exaggeration  of  that  of  all  ordinary  lakes,  rivers,  and  springs. 
These  all  contain  more  or  less  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  sea- water,  but 
as  their  waters  are  oontuiually  changing  and  flowing  into  the  sea,  the  salts 
in  them  do  not  accumulate. 

Again,  every  lake  into  which  rivers  flow,  and  firom  which  there  is  no  out- 
let except  by  evaporation,  is  a  salt  lake ;  and  it  is  extremely  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  this  condition  disappears  when  an  artificial  outlet  is  provided. 
Examples  of  such  lakes  are  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  the  saltness  of  all  of  which  greatly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  ocean.  Thus  the  waters  of  the  ocean  contain  from  2  to 
3,000  grains  of  saline  matter  in  the  gallon  (70,000  grains) ;  those  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  some  places,  11,000  grains,  and  those  of  the  Salt  Lake  of  Utah 
22,000  grains,  or  nearly  one  thurd  of  their  whole  weight  In  some  instances, 
even  this  last  proportion  is  exceeded. 

317.  Relative  Fitness  of  Waters  for  Use.— Any  water 
which  contains  less  than  15  grains  of  ordinary  mineral  matter  in  a  gallon  is 
considered  as  comparatively  pure,  and  may  be  employed  for  all  domestic 

QuESTiOKS. — What  is  an  illoBtration  of  this  fact  ?  What  are  the  mineral  oonstitaents 
of  sea-irater  ?  Why  is  the  sea  salt  ?  What  proof  is  there  respecting  the  origin  of  salt 
in  the  ocean  ?    What  is  said  of  the  relative  fitness  of  waters  for  use  ? 
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purposes^  provided  it  does  not  contain  too  large  a  proportion  of  organic 
matter.  Water,  of  which  a  gallon  contains  60  grains  of  ordinary  mineral 
matters,  may  be  still  good  for  drinking,  but  it  is  not  fit  for  cooking  vege- 
tables or  washing  linen  when  it  contains  8  grains  to  the  gallon  of  either 
lime  or  magnesia.  Waters  which  contain  6  grains  of  organic  matter  to  tho 
gallon  are  not  fit  for  any  domestic  use ;  if  this  limit  is  exceeded,  they  act 
disastroTisly  upon  tlie  animal  economy,  and  may  occasion  dysentery  and  va- 
rious other  maladies.  The  presence  of  magnesia  in  considerable  quantity  in 
drinkable  waters  is  undoubtedly  injurious ;  the  use  of  such  waters  in  Swit- 
zerland is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  frightful  diseases  known  as  **  goitre" 
and  "  cretinism."*  The  disagreeable,  earthy  taste  of  certain  well-waters,  in 
most  caseS)  arises  from  the  presence  of  alumina,  held  in  solution  by  carbonic 
ackl 

One  of  the  purest  natural  waters  ever  examined  is  that  of  the  river  Loka, 
in  the  north  of  Sweden,  which  flows  mainly  over  granitic  rocks,  upon  which 
water  produces  httle  impression.  It  contains  only  l-20th  of  a  grain  (0*0566) 
of  solid  mineral  matter  per  gallon.  Such  instances,  however,  are  very  rare ; 
but  water  containing  as  little  as  4  or  5  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the  gallon  are 
not  unfirequent  The  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  water  is  always  greatest 
in  summer,  and  disappears  for  the  most  part  when  the  temperature  of  the 
water  sinks  to  the  freezing-point  Water,  by  filtration  through  finely  pow- 
dered charcoal,  may  be  almost  entirely  deprived  of  organic  impurities. 

318.  Hard  and  Soft  Waters . — ^Water  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as 
hard  or  sofL,  according  to  its  action  on  soap.  Those  waters  which  contain 
compounds  of  lime  or  magnesia  occasion  a  curdling  of  the  soap,  as  these  earths 
produce  with  the  fat  of  the  soap  a  substance  which  is  not  soluble  in  water. 
Soft  waters  do  not  contain  these  earths,  and  dissolve  the  soap  without  diffi- 
culty. Many  hard  waters  become  softer  by  boiling,  in  which  case  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  holds  the  lime  and  magnesia  for  the  most  part  in  solution,  is 
expelled  by  heat,  and  the  mineral  substances  are  deposited  upon  the  interior 
of  the  boiler,  causing  a  "/^r,"  "scale,"  or  incrustation. 

Soft  water,  or  that  which  is  free  from  dissolved  mineral 
matter,  possesses  a  greater  solvent  power  than  hard  water ; 
therefore  it  is  most  suitable  for  washing  and  for  the  prep- 
aration of  solutions.  In  culinary  operations,  where  the 
object  is  mainly  to  soften  the  texture  of  animal  or  veget- 
able substances,  or  to  extract  from  them  and  present  in  a 


*  Gt)itre  is  a  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  cretinism  is  a  variety  of  idiotey. 

QirxsnoNB. — How  much  organic  matter  in  water  will  render  it  nnsuitable  for  use  ? 
What  effect  is  magnesia  supposed  to  have  in  water?  What  in  general  is  the  cause  of  the 
earthy  taste  of  certain  waters?  How  does  the  or^nic  matter  contained  in  waters  vary? 
When  are  waters  said  to  be  hard,  or  soft?  What  occasions  the  incrustation,  or  scale, 
upon  the  interior  of  boilers  ?  What  is  said  of  the  solvent  action  of  hard  and  soft  waters  f 
What  of  their  rsspecttye  application  for  culinary  operationB? 
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liquid  form  some  valuable  constituent,  as  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  soupSj  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  soft  water  is  the  best.  la 
other  instances,  in  which  it  is  desired  to  cook  a  substance, 
and  not  to  dissolve  it  or  extract  its  juice,  hard  water  is 
preferable.  To  prevent  the  over-dissolving  action  of  soft 
water  in  cooking,  salt  is  frequently  added,  which  hardens 
it.^ 

319.  Much  speculation  has  been  occasioned  by  the  drcomstance  that  fresh 
water  can  generally  be  obtained  by  excavating  for  a  few  feet  or  inches  on  low 
sandy  beaches,  or  islands  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea^  and  also  by  the  oc- 
currence, on  many  of  the  low  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  of  fresh  water  springs 
which  ebb  with  the  tide.  The  explanation  of  these  facts  seems  to  be,  that 
the  fresh  waters  are  derived  from  rains,  and  being  lighter  than  the  salt  water 
of  the  ocean,  remain  suspended  in  the  sands,  resting  upon  the  denser  water 
beneath.  They  consequently  rise  and  fall  with  the  motion  of  the  tides.  It  la 
also  true  that  the  water  of  the  ocean,  by  filtration  through  sand,  is  deprived 
in  part  of  its  saline  constituents. 

320.  All  ordinary  water  contains  in  solution  air,  and  generaJly  a  portion  of 
carbonic  add  gas.  The  quantity  of  these  gases  absorbed  by  water  varies 
Avith  its  temperature,  and  also  with  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere— -cold 
water  dissolving  and  retaining  a  larger  quantity  than  warm  or  tepid  water. 
When  cold  waters  from  springs  or  fountains  are  exposed  to  warm  air,  they 
become  elevated  in  temperature,  and  the  gases  contained  in  them  escape,  ren- 
dering the  water  flat  and  insipid.  The  principal  agent  in  imparting  a  sparkle 
and  freshness  to  water  is  atmospheric  air,  and  not  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  is 
often  supposed  and  taught. 

Air  and  other  gases  existing  in  water  may  be  expelled  from  it  by  raising 
the  water  to  a  boiling  temperature,  or  by  removing  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  presence  of  air  in  water  may  be  beautifully  illustrated 
by  placmg  a  vessel  of  spring-water  beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump 


*  "  These  facts  explain  why  it  is  impossible  to  correct  and  restore  the  flavor  in  yeget- 
ables  that  have  been  boiled  in  soft  water  by  afterward  salting  them.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  peas  and  beans  do  not  boil  soft  in  hard  water.  This  is  owing  to  the  effect 
which  lime  exerts  in  hardening  or  coagulating  a  peculiar  sabstance  (**  casein**),  whicK 
abounds  in  these  seeds.  Onions  furnish  a  good  example  of  the  influence  of  quality  in 
water.  If  boiled  in  pure  soft  water,  they  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  taste ;  though 
when  cooked  in  salted  water,  they  possess,  in  addition  to  the  pleasant  saline  taste,  a  pe- 
culiar sweetness  and  a  strong  aroma ;  and  they  also  contain  more  soluble  matter  tiian 
when  cooked  in  pure  water.  The  salt  hinders  the  solution  and  evaporation  of  the  soluble 
and  flavoring  principles.**— y<mman*s  Household  Science. 


QiTESTioNB. — How  is  the  presence  of  fresh  water  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea  RoeounteA 
for?  What  is  said  of  the  presence  of  air  in  water?  Why  are  waters  which  have  be6n 
heated  flat  and  indpid?  How  may  air  and  the  gases  contained  in  water  be  expelled  from 
it  ?    How  may  the  presence  of  air  in  water  be  demonstrated  ? 
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(Fig.  105X  and  gradually  exhausting  the  air.  As  the  exhaus- 
tion proceeds,  the  dissolved  air  escapes  so  rapidly  as  to  oc- 
casion the  appearance  of  ebulUtion. 

Fishes  and  other  marine  animals  are  dependent  upon  the  air 
which  water  contains  for  their  respiration  and  existence.  If 
we  place  a  fish  in  water  which  has  been  entirely  deprived  of 
air,  it  is  almost  immediately  suffocated.  This  fact  can,  if 
desired,  be  demonstrated  with  the  aid  of  an  mr-pump.  The 
quantity  of  air  retained  by  water,  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  or 
€,000  feet,  owing  to  a  reduced  atmospheric  pressure,  is  two-thirds  less  thnii 
the  usual  proportion.  Hence  it  is  that  fishes  can  not  live  in  high  mountain 
lakes — ^the  amount  of  air  contained  in  the  waters  being  inadequate  for  their 
respiration. 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  design  on  the  part  of  Providence  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  marine  animals,  which  extract  the  oxygen  they  require  for  the  sup- 
port of  life  from  the  water  in  which  they  live,  would  appear  to  bo  found  in  the 
circumstance  that  water  absorbs  oxygen  and  nitrogen — the  constituents  of  air 
— in  proportions  difierent  from  those  existing  in  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  ordinary 
air  contains  about  21  per  cent  of  oxygen,  but  air  which  exists  in  water  con- 
tains from  30  to  33  per  cent  Marine  animals,  therefore,  can  obtain  more 
easily  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen  fi-om  air  which  contains  one-third  of 
this  gas,  than  from  air  containing  but  one-fiflh. 

It  has  also  been  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Hayes,  that  the  water  of  the 
ocean  contains  more  oxygen  near  its  sur&ce  than  at  a  depth  of  one  or  two 
hundred  feet  This  fact  has  probably  some  connection  with  the  comparatiYe 
scarcity  of  animal  life  at  great  depths. 

When  water  is  in  contact  with  an  atmosphere  of  mixed  gases,  it  dissolves 
of  each  a  quantity  precisely  equal  to  that  which  it  would  have  dissolved  if  in 
contact  with  an  atmosphere  of  this  gas  alone. 

Absolutely  pure  water  can  only  be  obtained  by  repeated  distillations  in 
'  dean  vessels  of  hard  glass. 

321.  Solvent  Properties  of  Water.— The  solvent  prop- 
erties of  water  far  exceed  those  of  any  known  liquid. 

Most  bodies  are  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  the  solubility  in- 
creasing with  the  temperature.  Among  the  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  may 
be  mentioned  common  salt,  the  solubility  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  at  sJl 
temperatures,  and  lime,  vdiich  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 

322.  Chemical  Properties  of  Water.— Water  is  the 
perfection  of  a  neutral  substance,  and  enters  into  combi- 


QuxsnoKS.— What  relation  does  air  in  water  sustain  to  animal  life?  What  are  illus*. 
trations?  What  peculiarity  characterizes  the  air  contained  in  water?  What  is  the  con- 
dition of  air  at  the  sur&ce  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ?  In  what  manner  does  water 
absorb  different  gases  ?  How  may  absolutely  pure  water  be  obtained  ?  What  is  said  of 
llie  solvent  action  of  water  la  general?    What  of  the  chemical  properties  of  water?    . 

10 
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nation  most  extensively  with  acids,  bases,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  the  salts,  and,  in  short,  with  most  bodies 
which  contain  oxygen. 

A  compound  of  water,  in  definite  proportions  with  some 
other  substance,  is  termed  a  hydrate  ;  and  a  body  entirely 
free  from  water  in  combination  is  said  to  be  anhydrous. 

When  a  salt  mmply  dissolves  in  water,  the  act  of  solution  is  onifbrmly  at^ 
tended  with  the  production  of  cold ;  but  when  water*  chemically  combines 
with  a  salty  or  forms  a  definite  hydrate,  the  formation  is  always  attended  with 
heat ;  this  circumstance  indicates  an  essential  difference  between  solution  in 
water  and  chemical  combioation  with  water. 

"  Slacked  lime"  is  a  familiar  example  of  a  hydrate.  When  water  is  added 
to  quick  lime,  it  rapidly  combines  with  it,  producing  great  heat,  and  a  chem- 
ical compound  results,  which  is  a  "hydrate  of  lime."  When  water  unites 
with  potash  and  soda  under  the  same  circumstances  the  chemical  union  be- 
tween the  two  substances  is  so  strong,  that  no  amount  of  heat  alone  is  sufficient 
to  separate  them.  So  also  when  an  acid  has  once  been  allowed  to  combine 
with  water  the  entire  separation  of  the  two  is  seldom  practicable,  tmless  some 
base,  for  which  the  acid  has  a  greater  affinity  than  for  water,  be  presented ; 
in  such  a  case  the  base  displaces  the  water,  and  its  expulsion  by  heat  is  then 
easily  effected.  For  example,  suppose  that  sulphuric  acid  has  been  freely 
diluted  with  water:  upon  the  application  of  heat,  the  water  at  first  passes 
off  readily,  leaving  the  less  volatile  acid  behind.  By  degrees,  however,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  temperature  in  order  to  continue  the  dis* 
tiUation  of  the  water,  and  at  last  the  acid  begins  to  evaporate  also,  and  finally 
no  fiirther  separation  can  be  effected,  as  when  the  temperature  rises  to  about 
620^  F.,  both  water  and  add  distil  over  together.  It  is  found  on  analyzmg 
the  water  when  it  has  reached  this  point,  that  the  liquid  contains  one  equiv- 
alent of  acid  and  one  of  water,  its  composition  being  represented  by  the  sym-* 
bols  SOs,  HO.  If  to  tins  concentrated  add  an  equivalent  of  potash  be  added, 
the  water  is  easily  expelled,  and  an  equivalent  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
potash  (KG,  S0$)  remains.  Water,  when  it  thus  supplies  the  place  of  a  base 
in  combination  with  acids,  is  called  basic  water. 

323.  Peroxyd,  or  Binoxyd  of  Hydrogen,  sometimes 
called  oxygenated  water,  was  discovered  by  Thenard,  iu 
1818.  It  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  water,  and  is 
a  body  characterized  by  most  remarkable  properties. 

*  For  ezplantftion  of  water,  of  crystallization,  deliquescence,  efflorescence,  etc,  see  %% 
64,  65,  66,  6T,  pp.  48,  49. 

QVKBTIOKB—What  is  a  hydrate?  When  is  a  body  said  to  be  anhydrous?  What  fiict 
Illustrates  the  difference  between  a  solution  in,  and  a  combination  with,  water  ?  What 
are  illustrations  of  water  in  combination?  When  is  water  said  to  be  basic?  Whati< 
Mid  of  the  seooad  oxyd  of  hydrogen  ? 
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It  is  formed  by  decomposing  peroxyd  of  barium  hy  snlpharic  or  hydroflu- 
oric adds.     The  process,  however,  is  most  difficult  and  complicated. 

Peroxyd  of  Hydrogen  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1'45,  transparent, 
colorless,  and  almost  inodorous,  but  possessed  of  a  most  nauseous  and  astrin- 
gent taste.  Although  it  di£fcrs  from  water  only  in  containing  an  additional 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  it  is  a  power^l  bleaching  agent ;  and  when  applied  to 
the  skin  for  any  length  of  time,  whitens  and  destroys  its  texture.  It  can  be 
preserved  only  at  a  temperature  below  59°  F.  Heat  rapidly  decomposes  it 
into  water  and  oxygen  gas,  and  at  a  temperature  of  212®  P.,  the  evolution 
of  gas  is  so  rapid  as  to  occasion  an  explosion.  The  mere  contact  of  carbon, 
and  of  many  of  the  metals  and  metallic  oxyds  also  occtsions  its  instantaneous 
decompositfon,  accompanied  by  an  explosion  and  evolution  of  light. 

The  known  properties  of  this  substance  render  it  highly  probable  that  it 
would  prove  most  valuable  in  its  application  to  art — ^as  a  bleaching  and  oxyd- 
izing  agent.  The  expense  and  difficulty  attending  its  preparation  have,  how- 
ever, thus  &r  prevented  its  employment  for  any  practical  purpose. 

SECTION    IV. 

NITROGEN,     OR    AZOTE. 

JSquivdUnt  14.     Symbol  N.     Density  0'97l. 

324.  History. — Nitrogen  was  first  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinct element  by  Dr.  Eutherford,  of  England,  in  1772. 

Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  vhpnvj  nitevj  and  yevvaw,  /  form  (the 
generator  of  niter).  Lavoisier,  from  its  inability  to  support  life,  termed  it 
Azote  (from  aprivcUive,  and  Cw?,  W^)- 

325.  Natural  History.— Nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  the  elements. 

As  a  constituent  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  of  nature,  we  find  it  in  the  at- 
mosphere, of  which  it  constitutes  four-fifbhs;  in  ammonia;  in  bituminous  coal ; 
in  the  well-known  salts,  nitrate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  (niter,  saltpeter), 
and  in  many  other  mineral  compounds.  In  the  organic  kingdom,  nitrogen 
especially  characterizes  animal,  in  contradistinction  to  vegetable  products; 
navertheless  it  is  found  in  the  latter,  but  in  small  quantities.  One-fifth  of  the 
weight  of  the  dried  flesh  of  animals  is  nitrogen.  The  plants  which  contain  it 
in  greatest  quantity  belong  to  the  orders  cruciforae  (turnips,  cabbages,  horse- 
radish, mustard),  and  fungaceae  (mushrooms,  etc.).  Inasmuch  as  animals  con- 
tain so  much  nitrogen,  and  vegetables  so  little,  Berzelius  imagmed  that  nitro- 
gen was  generated  in  some  unknown  way  by  the  animal  functions.  This 
idea,  however,  has  been  opposed  by  Liebig,  who,  with  the  majority  of  chemists, 
believes  that  the  nitrogen  existing  in  plants,  upon  which  all  animals  directly 

QuEffnoNS. — How  is  it  formed  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  Has  the  peroxyd  of  hydro- 
gen heen  ftpplied  to  any  practical  use  ?  What  is  the  history  of  nitrogen  ?  What  is  said 
of  its  distribtttioQ  in  nature  ?    What  plants  contain  it  lii  greatest  abundance  ? 
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or  indirectly  feed,  is  suflBcient  to  account  for  the  large  quantities  of  that  element 
locked  up  in  the  tissues  of  animals.  It  is  yet,  however,  one  of  the  great 
unsettled  questions  in  chemistry,  and  also  in  agriculture,  whence  plants  derive 
their  nitrogen ; — whether  from  the  soil  (from  manures  and  decaying  organic 
matter),  or  from  the  air  directly,  or  from  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  air. 

326.  Preparation. — The  usual  methods  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  nitrogen  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  are  based 
upon  the  removal  of  oxygen  from  atmospheric  air — leaving 
the  nitrogen  isolated  or  alone. 

The  simplest  plan  dbnsists  in  placing  a  few  fragments  of  phosphorus  in  a 
little  metallic  or  porcelaui  cup,  which  is  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
Fig  106  ®^*  pneumatic  trough.     The  phosphorus  is  ignited,  and 

a  glass  jar  or  receiver,  filled  with  air,  is  then  inverted 
over  it,  with  its  lip  in  the  water.  (See  Fig.  106.)  The 
phosphorus  bums  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
confined  air,  and  by  reason  of  its  great  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen, it  combines  with  every  portion  of  this  element  con- 
tained in  the  receiver,  leaving  the  nitrogen  compara- 
^W  tively  pure.  As  the  combustion  proceeds,  the  water  of 
the  pneumatic  trough  gradually  rises  in  the  jar  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  consumed  oxygen.  The  product  of  the  union  of  the  phosphorus 
and  the  oxygen  is  phosphoric  acid,  which  at  first  pervades  the  receiver  as  a 
dense  white  vapor,  but  ailer  a  httle  time  is  absorbed  by  the  water. 

Alcohol,  ignited  in  a  little  cup,  may  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  phos- 
phorus in  this  experiment,  but  it  does  not  consume  the  oxygen  entirely,  and 
produces  also  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  removal  of  oxygen  from  the  air  may  also  be  effected  more  slowly  in 
various  ways.  A  stick  of  phosphorus  introduced  into  a  jar  of  air  standing 
over  water,  will  slowly  absorb  the  oxygen,  and  in  two  or  three  days  about 
four  fifths  of  the  original  bulk  of  the  air,  consisting  of  nitrogen  nearly  pure, 
will  be  left.  Moistened  iron  filings  produce  a  similar  result,  the  metal  gra- 
dually becoming  oxydized,  as  is  seen  by  the  rusty  appearance  which  it  as- 
sumes. 

Nitrogen  may  also  be  obtained  by  conducting  chlorine  gas  into  a  solution 
of  ammonia  ;*  by  exposing  muscle  (flesh)  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  in  a  re- 
tort to  which  heat  is  applied ;  and  in  a  state  of  great  purity  by  passing  a  cur- 
rent of  air  through  a  tube  containing  coppef  turnings  heated  to  redness ;  the 
oxygen  in  this  experiment  being  entirely  absorbed  by  the  copper  to  form 
oxyd  of  copper,  while  the  nitrogen  passes  off. 

327.  Properties . — Nitrogen  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  and  odorless  gas, 


•  This  experiment  is  a  eomewhat  dangerous  one.    (See  chloride  of  nitrogen.) 

Questions.— Is  it  known  in  what  manner  plants  obtain  their  nitrogen  ?    How  is  nitro- 
gen obtained  ?   Enumerate  some  of  the  methods  employed  t  What  are  the  physical  prop- 

ArflAR  t\f  nifrncran  f 


ertles  of  nitrogen? 
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which  as  jet  has  re&sted  every  effort  to  liquefy  it  It  is  somewhat  lighter 
than  atmospheric  air,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*971  (air  —  1*00). 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  nitrogen  is  its  inertness,  or 
** sluggishness;"  it  being,  so  far  as  chemical  properties  are  concerned,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  oxygen,  which  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  elements. 
It  is  neither  acid  or  alkaline,  and  neither  supports  combustion,  or  bums.  A 
burning  taper  is  instantly  exting^hed  in  this  gas,  and  an  anunal  immersed 
in  it  quickly  perishes ;  not  because  the  gas  is  injurious,  but  for  want  of  oxy- 
gen, which  is  required  for  both  respiration  and  combustion.  It,  however, 
enters  into  the  lungs  with  every  act  of  inspiration ;  is  a  constituent  of  our  most 
nutritious  food,  and  a  necessary  component  of  the  animal  frame. 

Nitrogen  does  not  imite  directly  with  any  other  single  element;  but  its 
combination  with  the  various  elements  all  result  from  the  agency  '*of  indirect, 
oblique,  or  circuitous  processes,  which  conditions  being  accorded,  we  fre- 
quently have  whole  classes  of  substances  springing  into  existence ;  whereaS| 
in  the  case  of  hydrogen,  the  combining  tendency  is  satisfied  with  the  forma- 
tion of  only  one  or  two  compounds." — ^Fabaday. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  non-combining  properties  of  nitrogen,  is  found 
in  the  &ct^  that  no  less  than  six  tons  of  air  pass  through  an  average-sized 
iron  blast-fiimace  every  hour,  during  which  transit  the  oxygen  part  of  the  all 
is  most  active  in  forming  combinations,  while  the  nitrogen,  although  subjected 
to  precisely  similar  conditions  of  heat  and  contact,  emerges  as  it  entered,  un< 
combined. 

328.  Instability  of  Nitrogen  in  Composition! — ^Nitro- 
gen, of  all  ponderable  substances,  appears  to  have  the  greatest  affinity  for 
heat,  and  when  in  combination,  constantly  tends  to  unite  with  it,  and  resume 
its  elementary  condition  of  a  gas.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  also  by  reason 
of  its  slight  afl&nity  for  the  other  elements,  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  are  re- 
markably unstable.  Many  of  them  are  decomposed  with  extreme  suddenness 
by  the  slightest  causes — the  nitrogen  being  disengaged  in  the  gaseous  form, 
and  often  producing  most  violent  explosions.  Most  of  the  explosive*  sub^ 
stances  known  are  compounds  containing  nitrogen  as  an  essential  constitu- 
ent ;  as,  for  example,  gunpowder,  gun-cotton,  fulminating  mercury  (percussion* 
cap  powder),  fulminating  silver,  etc. 

A  substance  known  as  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  strikingly  illustrates  by  its 
mode  ofpreparodion  the  peculiarly  indirect  processes  demanded  by  nitrogen 
for  calling  its  powers  of  combination  into  play,  and  by  its  character  when 
formed,  the  instabihty  of  the  same  element  when  forced  into  union  with  an- 
other body.  Iodide  of  nitrogen  is  a  simple  compound  of  iodine  and  nitrogen. 
These  two  elements  when  mixed  together  dh-ectly  manifest  no  disposition  to 
unite,  and  may  be  preserved  in  contact  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  period. 
But  when  nitrogen  is  brought  in  contact  with  iodine  by  an  indirect  process, 

QuBSTiowft.— What  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  nitrogen  ?  Illus- 
trate this.  What  is  said  of  the  combinations  of  nitrogen  ?  What  circumstance  illustrates 
the  non-conibining  propertieB  of  nitrogen  ?  What  peculiarity  has  nitrogen  in  composition  ? 
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as  when  a  strong  solution  of  ammoma  is  mingled  in  a  glass  vessel  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol,  combination  almost  immediately  ensues, 
and  a  black  powder,  iodide  of  nitrogen,  is  formed.  This,  after  standing  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  is  separated  from  the  liquid  by  filtration,  washed 
in  the  filter  with  pure  water,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  cool 
situation.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  one  of  the  most  explosive  substances 
known,  the  nitrogen  being  held  by  so  slight  an  excess  of  force,  that  the  merest 
firiction  between  the  particles  of  the  compound  is  sufficient  to  shatter  it  into 
its  elements.  Thisresult  may  be  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  experiments.  A 
small  quantity  projected  upon  water  explodes  the  instant  it  strikes  its  surface ; 
the  same  result  attends  the  dropping  of  a  fragment  firom  a  slight  .elevation 
upon  a  hard  sur&ce,  or  by  placing  a  small  quantity  upon  one  end  of  a  counter 
and  striking  the  other  end  with  a  hammer.* 

Nitrogen,  in  some  mysterious  way,  appears  to  be  associated  with  all  the 
higher  forms  of  animal  existence.  The  blood,  the  muscle,  the  brain,  the. 
nerves  of  animals^  all  contain  it  in  large  quantity,  and  these  substances,  of 
all  organic  compounds,  are  the  ones  most  susceptible  of  decomposition. 

Organic  bodies  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  generally  emit  a 
most  offensive  odor  when  they  decay.  The  odor  occasioned  by  the  putre- 
&ction  of  a  dead  human  body,  which  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  is  mio  of  the  most 
offensive  in  nature.  Plants  which  contain  this  clement  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, as  the  cabbage  and  mushroom,  putrefy  with  an  animal  odor.  Sub- 
stances containing  nitrogen  also  emit  an  offensive  and  peculiar  odor  when, 
burned ;  as  for  example,  the  smell  of  burnt  hair,  leather,  flesh,  bones,  etc. 
This  odor  may  be  regarded  as  an  invariable  test  of  the  presence  of  nitro- 
gen. 

Nitrogen  constitutes  an  essential  element  of  many  of  the  most  valuable 
and  potent  medicmes,  as  quinia  and  morphia,  and  also  of  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  poisons,  as  prussic  acid  and  strychnia. 

A  suspicion  has  always  existed  that  nitrogen  may  be  a  compound  body. 
One  Circumstance  which  has  led  to  this  idea,  is  its  demeanor  as  respects  elec- 
tricity. Most  of  the  binary  compounds  yield  up  their  elements  in  obedience 
to  the  direction  of  this  force,  but  electricity  determines  no  liberation  of  nitro- 
gen from  any  of  its  combinations.  All  attempts,  however,  to  didcompose  it 
have  failed,  and  its  position  among  the  elements  must  therefore  remain  undis- 
puted. 

*  Iodide  of  nitrogen,  pTex>ared  as  above,  is  not  liable  to  explode  while  moist,  and  in 
very  small  quantities  may  be  used  without  danger.  For  the  purpose  of  experiment  mi- 
nute portions  of  it  should  be  taken  upon  the  point  of  a  penknife  blade,  or  upon  the  end 
of  a  glass  rod. 

Questions. — Into  what  class  of  compounds  does  it  particularly  enter  as  a  constitaentf 
What  characteristics  of  nitrogen  are  illustrated  by  the  compound,  iodide  of  nitrogen  f 
Wtut  is  said  of  nitrogen  in  the  animal  system  ?  What  circumstance  characterises,  the 
decay  of  bodies  rich  in  nitrogen  ?  What  is  one  of  the  tests  of  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in 
«  body  f   What  is  said  of  the  elementary  character  of  nitrogen  t 
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THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

329.  History  • — The  air  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  element^  but 
was  not  altogether  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  material  subetance.  The  poai- 
tion  which  it  held  in  the  old  systems  of  philosophy  was  similar  to  that  as- 
signed to  light,  heat,  and  electricity  hi  some  systems  of  the  present  day — a 
fioid  substance  without  weight,  form,  color,  or,  in  short,  any  of  the  ordinaiy 
attributes  of  matter. 

It  was  not  imtil  16*73  that  it  was  even  suspected  that  airs,  other  than  at- 
mospheric air,  might  have  an  existence.  About  that  time  Bobert  Boyle,  an 
English  chemist,  maintained  "  that  some  solid  bodies  do,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, aa  when  heated,  throw  off  artificial  au^  resembling  atmospheric  air 
in  thinness  and  elasticity,  as  well  as  in  diyness  and  permanency,  but  differing 
from  it  he  could  not  well  tell  how." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  11  th.  century  the  workmen  in  certam  German 
mines  were  molested  (as  miners  still  are)  by  certain  agencies,  some  of  which 
were  liable  to  suffocate  them  silently  but  summarily  (carbonic  acidX  while 
others  burned,  or  exploding,  blew  them  into  fragments,  (fire-damp,  carburetted 
hydrogen).  Yon  Helmont,  the  old  alchemist^  explained  these  phenomena  by 
referring  them  to  the  agency  of  spirits,  the  guardians  of  the  mineral  treas- 
ures, whom  he  called  geists  (ghosts).  From  this  origmated  the  English  word 
gas,  which  is  still  employed  to  designate  aeriform  substances. 

Torricelli,  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  first  proved,  in  1643,  that  atmospheric  air  pos- 
sessed weight ;  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  afterward,  or  in  1757i 
Joseph  Black,  a  Scotch  chemist  of  Edinburgh,  first  discovered  and  collected 
in  a  separate  state  a  gas  other  than  atmospheric  air.  He  ascertained  that 
limestone  (chalk,  marble,  or  oyster-shells)  when  burned  in  a  kiln,  or 
heated  with  a  strong  acid,  parts  with  a  kind  of  au*  in  which  no  animal  can 
breath  and  live.  This  gas  (which  we  now  call  carbonic  acid)  Black  termed 
fixed  air,  because  it  was  imprisoned  in  the  rock  until  the  furnace  or  the  add 
extricated  it  from  its  fixture. 

This  discovery  was  one  of  the  greatest  that  has  ever  been  made  in  chem- 
istry, since  it  for  the  first  time  clearly  proved  that  there  may  exist  different 
kinds  of  aiiy  matter  (just  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  solid  and  liquid  sub- 
stances), differing  as  much  from  the  gas  of  the  atmosphere  as  oil  or  sulphuric 
acid  differ  from  water,  or  as  slate  or  marble  from  sandstone. 

Shortly  after  this  discovery  by  Black,  Dr.  Priestley  devised  the  pneumatic 
trough  (once  known  as  the  Priestleyan  trough)  and  by  so  doing  rendered  easy 
the  collection  and  handling  of  gaseous  substances.  He  also  discovered  and 
isolated  nine  different  gases,  and  among  them  oxygen.  Scheele,  working  in 
an  obscure  Swedish  town,  with  no  other  apparatus  but  phiaJs  and  ladders, 
about  the  same  time  added  two  or  threo  more  to  the  list.    Discoveries  of  the 

QDESTtoNS. — How  was  air  regarded  by  the  ancients?  When  was  the  existence  of  sepa- 
rate gases  first  su^ected  ?  What  was  the  origin  of  the  term  **  gas  ?**  Who  first  demon- 
strated  the  weight  of  air?  Who  first  collected  and  recognized  a  separate  gas?  What 
was  the  nature  of  Black's  discoyery  ?  What  is  said  of  the  importance  of  this  diooovery  t 
What  discoveries  succeeded  that  made  by  Black  ? 
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same  kind  then  took  place  in  rapid  succession  all  over  Europe.  Cavendish 
followed  with  hydrogen,  Rutheribrd  with  nitrogen,  while  Lavoisier  overthrew 
the  great  old  doctrine  of  the  elementary  nature  of  air,  by  proving  that  it  con- 
sisted of  two  gases  mingled  in  unequal  proportions.* 

Within  a  comparatively  recent  period  it  has  been  admitted  as  a  fundamental 
principle  in  physical  science,  that  "  gases  are  merely  the  steams  of  liquids 
which  boil  at  immensely  low  points  of  temperature,  these  liquids  being  the 
liquefactions  of  solid  bodies  which  melt  at  temperatures  lower  still,  and  that 
therefore  there  may  be  no  end  to  the  number  of  the  kinds  of  gaseous  mat- 
ter, precisely  as  there  is  no  known  limit  to  the  vast  variety  of  liquids  and 
solids." 

330.  Atmospheric  Air  consists  essentially  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  mixed  together  in  the  proportion  of  four  fifths 
by  volume  of  the  former  to  one  fifth  of  the  latter. 

More  correctly,  the  composition  of  air  which  has  been  freed  from  the  pres- 
ence of  all  foreign  ingredients  may  be  represented  by  measure  and  weight  as 
follows : — 

By  vdglit.         By  mearove. 

Nitrogen V6-90  7910 

Oxygen 23-10  20-90 

100-00  10000 

In  addition  to  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  atmosphere  always  contains  small 
and  variable  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  aqueous  vapor ;  and  very 
often,  minute  quantities  of  ammonia^  nitric  acid,  the  aroma  of  flowers,  and  va- 
rious other  organic  and  inorganic  products ; — ^in  short,  as  the  sea  contains 
traces  of  almost  every  thing  that  is  soluble,  so  the  air  contains  traces  of  almost 
every  thing  that  is  volatile. 

The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  existing  in  the  air  are  merely  intermingled,  and 
not  chemically  combined  with  each  other;  but  their  relative  proportions 
never  vary.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  analysis  of  air  collected  upon  tho 
summit  of  Mount  Clanc,  and  upon  the  Andes;  at  an  elevation  of  21,000  feet 
by  Guy  Lussac  ui  a  balloon ;  over  marshes ;  in  hospitals ;  over  deserts ;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  mines. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  being  much  influenced  by 
local  causes,  varies  considerably.  The  average  quantity  is  49  volumes  in 
10,000  of  air,  but  is  observed  to  vary  from  6.2  as  a  maximum  to  3.7  as  a 
minimum  in  10,000  volumes.     Its  proportion  near  the  suriace  of  the  earth  is 


The  experiment  by  which  Lavoisier  arrived  at  this  result  is  described  under  the 


head  of  Combustion. 


QtTBSTiONS.— What  is  now  understood  to  be  the  true  nature  of  gases?  What  is  the 
composition  of  atmospheric  air  ?  In  what  condition  do  oxygen  and  nitrogen  exist  in  the 
air?  Are  the  proportions  of  those  two  gases  variable?  What  is  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  idr  f    Under  what  circumstances  does  it  vary? 

St. 
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greater  in  snmmer  than  in  winter,  and  daring  night  than  during  day.  It  ia 
also  rather  more  abundant  in  elevated  situations,  as  on  the  summits  of  high 
mountains,  t^an  in  plains ;  this  is  probably  owing  to  an  absorption  of  the  gas 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  plants  and  moist  surfaces.  An  enormous 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  discharged  from  the  elevated  cones  of  the  vol- 
canoes of  America,  which  may  partially  account  for  the  high  proportion  of 
this  gas  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  gas  emitted  from  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Old  World  is  said  to  be  principally  nitrogen. 

The  quantity  of  watery  vapor  contained  in  the  air  varies  with  the  temper- 
ature (§  141,  page  92).  It  seldom  forms  more  than  l-60th  or  less  than 
l-200th  of  the  bulk  of  the  air. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  density  between  each  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere — ^nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  add,  and  the 
vapor  of  water — and  notwithstanding,  also,  the  absence  of  any  chemical 
union  between  them,  they  are  always,  through  the  action  of  the  law  of  the 
diffusion  of  gases  (§  51,  page  39),  found  uniformly  mingled  together.  The 
operations,  also,  of  combustion,  respiration,  vegetation,  and  the  like,  continu- 
ally going  on  upon  the  earth's  surface,  remove  great  quantities  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  substitute  a  variety  of  other  gases,  the  principal  of  which  is 
carbonic  acid ;  yet  so  beautifully  adjusted  is  the  balance  of  chemical  action 
in  nature,  that  no  perceptible  change  in  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
has  been  observed  since  accurate  experiment  on  the  subject  was  first  com- 
menced. 

Ammonia  seems  to  be  an  almost  constant  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  in 
exceedingly  minute  quantity.  Recent  most-carefally  conducted  experiments 
by  M.  Ville  of  France,  fix  the  av^age  quantity  as  1  volume  in  28,000,000  of 
air.     Other  experimenters  have  deduced  a  much  greater  result. 

Nitric  acid  may  be  usually  detected  in  the  rain-water  obtained  during  a 
thunder-shower.  It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air,  through  the  agency  of  electricity. 

Organic  matter  of  some  kind  is  almost  always  present  in  the  atmosphere ; 
but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  chemical  tests  faU  to  detect  it,  when  the 
sense  of  smell  and  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  human  constitution  give  abun- 
dant evidence  of  its  presence.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  odoriferous  mat- 
ters of  flowers,  and  the  miasmata  of  marshea  Dew  collected  over  rice-fields 
often  contains  so  much  decomposing  organic  matter,  as  to  become  putrid  after 
standing  for  a  short  time.  Exposure  to  the  night  air  of  these  localities  in  the 
hot  season,  invariably  produces  in  the  Caucasian  race,  malignant  and  almost 
incurable  fevers. 

The  principal  office  which  nitrogen  appears  to  sustain  in  the  atmosphere, 
is  that  of  a  dilutent  of  the  oxygen.  If  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  air  was 
increased  much  beyond  its  present  proportion,  the  inflammability  of  most  sub- 

QuE8TiO!(S. — How  does  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  vary?    What  is  said  of  the  uni- 
'  formity  of  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ?    What  of  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  ? 
What  of  nitric  acid?    What  of  organic  matter?    What  oflace  does  nitrogen  appear  to 
sustain  in  tho  atmos^ere? 

10* 
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Btaoces  wmild  be  gte&tly  augmented ;  and  the  functions  of  life  would  be 
called  into  such  rapid  action  as  to  soon  exhaust  the  powers  of  the  system. 
Nitrogen  being  the  most  indifferent  of  all  substances,  and  wanting  in  any 
poisonous  qualities,  dilutes  the  too  active  oxygen,  and  prolongs  its  action 
upon  the  system,  in  the  same  way  as  water  dilutes  and  diminishes  the  slim* 
ulating  action  of  spirituous  liquors.  Recent  researches  have  also  rendered  it 
probable  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  discharges  an  important  office  in  respir- 
ation, by  preserving  the  volume  and  tension  of  the  cells  and  extreme  tubes 
of  the  lungs.— Prof.  Moultrie. 

Oxygen  is  strikingly  magnetic;  nitrogen  is  singularly  the  reverse;  and 
the  atmosphere,  a  mixture  of  both,  is  nearly  neutral  as  respects  magnetism  ia 
all  its  relations  to  matter. 

Another  illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  nitrogen  to  its  atmospheric  func- 
tions is  to  be  found  in  its  specific  gravity,  or  density,  which  is  nearly  th^ 
same  as  that  of  its  associated  oxygen.  Had  there  been  any  great  difference 
in  this  respect,  the  tendency  of  the  two  gases  would  have  been  toward  sep- 
aration, and  this,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  law  of  diffusion. 
Again,  as  the  atmosphere  is  now  constituted,  there  exists  a  permanency  of 
the  pitch  of  sound :  any  tone  being  once  generated,  remains  the  same  tono 
until  it  dies  away.  Its  degree  of  loudness  alters  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  the  listener  from  the  place  where  it  originated,  but  its  pitch — never.  If 
the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  had,  however,  been  widely  dis- 
similar, there  would  have  been  a  difference.  'No  permanency  of  tone  could 
then  have  been  depended  on,  and  the  pitch  of  every  original  note  would  have 


Fia.  lOT. 


varied  continually.  "All  the  studied  ar- 
rangement of  defined  notes,  which  constitutes 
the  art  of  music,  would  have  been  lost  to  us 
forever,  had  we  been  enveloped  in  such  an 
atmosphere."  These  facts  may  be  illustrated 
by  striking  a  sonorous  body  in  a  receiver 
containing  air,,  and  afterward  in  one  contain- 
ing hydrogen,  which  is  much  lighter  than 
air.  (See  Fig.  107.)  The  experiment  may  b6 
varied  by  causing  a  tuning-fork  in  the  key 
0  to  vibrate  over  a  small  glass  jar,  which, 
when  made  to  resound,  emits  the  same  note, 
and  is  therefore  in  union  with  the  fork.  If 
the  jar  be  now  filled  with  hydrogen,  and 
inverted,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas,  and 
the  fork  be  again  caused  to  vibrate  opposite 
its  mouth,  the  unison  is  destroyed,  and  the 
sound  is  no  longer  responsive  to  the  note  0. 


QtrESTiows.— What  is  Bald  of  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ?  How  does  the 
■pecifie  gravity  of  nitrogen  adapt  it  to  its  condition  in  the  atmosphere  ?  What  experl> 
inents  iUoatrate  this  ? 
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331.  Analysis  of  Air . — ^Th©  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
the  atmosphere  are  determined  by  withdrawing  the  oxygen  from  a  measored 
portion  of  perfectly  dry  air,  through  the  agency  of  va- 
rious substances  which  absorb  it  (See  §  326,  page  220.)  ^^'  ^^^ 
A  stick  of  phosphorus  introduced  into  a  laiown  measuro 
of  air  in  a  graduated  tube,  the  open  end  of  which  is  be- 
neath the  surface  of  water  (see  Fig.  108),  effects  a  com- 
plete absorption  of  the  oxygen  in  about  24  hour& 
The  water  rising  in  the  tube  indicates  a  diminution  of 
one  fifth  in  the  volume  of  the  air — or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  a  withdrawal  of  &om  20  to  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 
The  carbonic  acid,  aqueous  vapor,  ammonia,  and  the 
t>ccasional  constituents  of  the  atmo^her^  are  deter- 
mined by  passing  a  measured  quantity  of  air  through 
receptacles  containing  materials  which  absorb  and  retain 
them. 

The  arrangement  by  which  this  can  be  best  effected  is 
called  an  Aspirator.  It  consists  simply  of  a  tight  cask  of 
a  known  capacity,  filled  with  water,  and  provided  at 

jijQ  jl0^  the  base  with  a  stop-oodt 

At  the  top  of  the  cask,  a 
'  tube,  or  series  of  tubes,  or 
other  vessels  are  fitted,  as 
is  represented  in  Fig.  109 ; 
one  filled,  for  example,  with 
pumice  stone  drenched  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and 
another  with  caustic  potash. 
'WTien  the  cock  of  the  vessel  is  opened,  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  out,  its 
place  is  suj^lied  by  an  equal  volume  of  air,  which  flows  in  through  the 
tubes.  Th«  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  all  the  moisture  contained  in  the  air 
which  flows  over  it,  and  the  potash  all  the  carbonic  acid.  The  quantity 
of  air  that  passes  through  the  tubes  is  known  by  the  quantity  of  water 
that  flows  out  of  the  cask,  while  the  increased  weight  of  the  separate 
tubes  gives  the  total  amount  of  moisture  and  carboniq  acid  contained  in  such 
quantity. 

832.  Componnds  of  Nitrogen  and  Oxygen.— Nitrogen 
Qnites  with  oxygen  to  form  five  distinct  compounds,  con- 
taining, respectively,  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen, with  1  of  nitrogen. 

Their  names  and  chemical  constitution  ar6  thus  expressed: 


Qusvno2i8.^nov  is  air  aiialyzed  ?  How  are  the  carbonic  add  and  aqneontt  vapor  of  fht 
«ir  determined  7  What  is  an  aspirator  f  How  anany  compoiuids  of  oxygen  and  nitrogai 
exist? 
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CompoMd  by  weight  •f 
Symbol.  , ' — , 

FrotozTd  of  nitrogen  (nitrons  ozyd) NO  14  nitrogen  +  8  oxygen. 

DeutozTd  of  nitrogen  (nitric  oxyd) NOs  14       **       +16       '* 

KitronBadd NOs  14       "       +24       " 

Hyponitric  add  (perozjd of  nitrogen).. NO4  14       **       +32       ** 

Nitricadd. NOs  14       "       +40       •* 

Three  of  these  compounds  are  acids;  and  all  of  them  are  endowed  wltli 
qualities  so  marked,  so  powerful,  and  so  well  defined,  that  the  original  attri- 
butes of  their  elements  are  entirely  lost 

333.  Nitric  Acid,  NO..— Nitric  acid  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  combinations  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  is 
the  source  from  whence  most  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen 
are  generally  obtained. 

334.  History . — ^It  was  known  to  the  alchemists,  but  its  true  oomposition 
was  first  determined  by  Cavendish  in  1785.  The  name  formerly  appUed  to  it^ 
and  which  is  still  used  to  some  extent,  was  aquafortis, 

335.  Distrlbation . — Nitric  add  occurs  in  nature  usually  in  combinsr 
tion  with  potash,  soda^  or  lime  in  the  soil,  especially  in  tropical  countries,  as 
in  some  parts  of  India  and  Pera  The  compound  formed  with  potash  consti- 
tutes the  nitre  or  saltpeter  of  commerce.  In  the  desert  of  Atacama,  in  Chili 
and  Peru,  it  exists  in  vast  quantities  combined  with  soda^  forming  nitrate  of 
soda,  which  salt  is  also  called  "  Chilian  saltpetre,"  or  cubic  niter.  Nitric  add^ 
as  already  stated,  also  exists  occasionally  in  the  atmosphere,  especially  during 
and  after  the  occurrence  of  thunder-storms. 

336.  Preparation . — ^When  nitrogen  is  mixed  with  twelve  or  fourteen 
times  its  bulk  of  hydrogen,  and  a  jet  of  the  mixed  gas  is  allowed  to  bum  in 
air,  or  in  oxygen,  the  water  formed  has  a  sour  taste  and  an  acid  reaction  from 
the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  In  this  case  the  nitrogen 
bums  by  reason  of  the  great  heat  developed  during  the  combustion  of  the  hy- 
drogen, and  the  nitric  add  combines  at  once  with  the  water  formed,  which 
last  substance,  in  some  way  by  its  presence,  aids  the  operation.  It  was  from 
noticing  the  addity  of  water  formed  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  air, 
that  Cavendish  was  led  to  institute  an  investigation  which  terminated  in  tho 
discovery  of  nitric  add.  He  mixed  together  the  two  gases,  oxygen  and  ni* 
trogen,  in  a  dose  tube,  over  a  solution  of  potash,  and  then  caused  them  slowly 
to  combine  by  passing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through  the  mixture  for  sev-* 
eral  successive  days.  At  the  condusion  of  the  experiment^  the  glass  contained 
nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter).  A  similar  result  will  be  produced  if  a  number 
of  sparks  be  passed  fit)m  an  electrical  machine,  through  air  between  two 
metallic  points,  over  moistened  litmus  paper :  a  red  spot  will  be  produced 
upon  the  paper,  owing  to  the  formation  of  nitric  add  in  minute  quantity  by 
the  combination  pt  oxygen  with  nitrogen. 

Quxsnoirfl. — Give  the  series.    What  Is  said  of  nitric  add?     What  of  its  history f 
What  of  its  distribution  in  natore  f    How  may  nitric  add  be  formed  ?    What  ciroom- 
I  led  to  its  disoovery? 
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Tot  all  practical  purposes,  nitric  acid  is  always  obtained  by  boating  one  of 
the  natural  compounds  of  nitric  acid  with  potash  or  soda  in  a  retort,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  is  displaced  by  the 
sulphuric  add,  and  distils  over,  being  much  more  volatile  than  the  sulphiuic 
add. 

This  process  may  be  easily  Fio.  110. 

illustrated  experimentally 
by  introdudng  into  a  glass 
retort.  Fig.  110,  equal 
weights  of  powdered  salt- 
peter and  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  The  retort  should  bo 
supported  ujwn  a  thin  layer 
of  sand  contained  in  a  tin 
or  sheet-iron,  vessel  (tech- 
nically termed  a  sand-bath), 
and  the  heat  supplied  by  an  ordinary  alcohol-lamp ;  a  flask  cooled  by  a  wet 
doth,  or  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  is  adapted  to  the  retort,  and  serves 
as  a  receiver.  During  the  distillation  red  fumes  appear  in  the  retort,  arising 
tarn  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid  formed,  and  a  production  of 
some  of  the  lower  oxyds  of  nitrogen.* 

On  a  large  scale,  iron  retorts  coated  on  the  inside  with  fire-clay  are  em- 
ployed. The  chemical  reaction  involved  in  this  process  may  be  represented 
as  follows : 

KG,  NOg+SOs— KO,  SO8+NO5. 

Or  sulphuric  add  and  nitrate  of  potash  give  nitric  acid  and  sulphate  of 


337.  Properties . — ^Nitric  apid,  when  pure  and  in  a  concentrated  state, 
is  a  colorless,  limpid,  fuming  liquid,  powerfully  corrosive  and  intensely  acid. 
As  found  in  commerce,  it  is  never  puro,  and  is  of  a  golden-yellow  color.  It 
is  the  highest  oxyd  of  nitrogen  known  to  exist,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1*62  (water  —  1).  Anhydrous  nitric  acid,  or  nitric  acid  without  water 
combined  with  it,  can  be  prepared  by  a  most  carefully  conducted  chemical 
process ;  but  under  all  ordinary  drcumstances  it  contains  a  certain  proportion 
of  water ;  its  constitution  being  represented  by  the  formula  NOs,  HO.  In  the 
most  concentrated  state  in  which  it  can  be  used,  it  consists  of  5-1  parts  real 
add  and  9  of  water. 

Nitric  acid  is  very  readily  decomposed,  and  mere  distillation  causes  a  par- 
tial decomposition.     Exposure  to  light  produces  a  similar  result,  oxygen  and 


•  The  retort  generally  breaks  at  the  conclusion  of  this  process  from  the  crystallisation 
of  the  solphate  of  potash  formed,  but  it  may  be  saved  by  adding  to  it,  when  partially 
cooled,  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water. 

X^UKTIONS. — ^How  is  it  practically  prepared  ?  What  is  the  chemical  reaction  inyolred 
in  the  practical  production  of  nitiio  acid  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  nitric  acid  ?  Does 
it  eziBt  apart  from  water  ?  Is  nitric  acid  easily  decomposed  ?  What  efiEact  has  light  upon  it  7 
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some  of  the  lower  oxygen  oompouncls  of  nitrogen,  which  produce  diacolora- 
tioQ,  being  evolved — sometimes  in  quantity  sufficient  to  expel  the  stopper  of 
a  bottle.  In  its  concentrated  form  it  begins  to  boil  at  lS4tO  R,  and  freezes 
at  about  —  40©  F, 

338.  Chemical  Action  of  JVitric  Acid. — ^Nitric  acid  is  one  of 
the  very  strongest  acids,  and  ranks  next  to  sulphurio  acid.  It  attacks  most 
inorganic  substances,  and  all  living  tissues*  It  turns  wool^  feathers,  the  skin, 
and  all  animal  matters  containing  albumen,  a  bright  yellow  color ;  the  orange 
patterns  upon  woolen  table-cloths  are  produced  by  means  of  it.  In  medicine 
it  is  not  unfrequently  used  as  a  powerful  cauterizing  agent 

The  effect  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  upon  animal  tissues  may  be  illus* 
trated  by  applying  a  drop  to  a  piece  of  parchment,  which  immediately  be- 
comes stained  and  shrivelled.* 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  vegetable  colors  may  also  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  experiment : — Color  some  water  blue  in  a  test  tube  with  a  solution 
of  indigo,  and  add  to  it  on  boiling,  a  drop  of  nitric  add ;  the  blue  oolor  wiU 
almost  immediately  disappear.f 

Nitric  acid,  when  in  its  state  of  highest  concentration,  exerts  no  violent 
action  upon  certain  organic  substances,  such  as  woody  fibers,  starch,  etc.,  but 
unites  with  them  to  form  most  singular  compounds.  Cotton  fibers  immersed 
in  it  for  a  few  moments  and  then  carefully  washed  in  water,  are  converted 
into  a  violently  explosive  substance.    (See  gun>cotton.) 

Commercial  nitric  acid  will  completely  dissolve,  in  the  cold  and  without 
odor,  a  little  less  than  its  own  weight  of  flesh  and  bone  (beef),  in  a  space  of 
time  varying  from  three  to  five  hours.  The  action  of  nitric  acid,  however, 
upon  organic  substances  and  the  metals  is  exceedingly  different  at  different 
degrees  of  concentration. 

Nitric  acid  very  readily  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  the  metals 
and  to  combustible  bodies,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  principal  agents  made 
use  of  in  chemistry  for  causing  such  substances  to  assume,  or  pass  into  a  state 
of  oxydation. 

If  nitric  acid  be  dropped  upon  hot  finely  powdered  charcoal,  the  cliarcoal 
burns  vividly ;  if  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  and  poured  upon  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, it  occasions  an  explosive  combustion.     Phosphorus  is  readily  ignited 


*  It  is  an  extraordinary,  very  cruel,  and  too  common  experiment  mado  by  physiologists 
to  illustrate  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  power  of  vitil  contractility  utider  the  influ- 
ence of  a  stimulus,  by  touching  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  the  heart  of  a  living 
rabbit.  In  an  instant  the  heart  shrivels  and  contracts  to  one  third  its  original  size.— 
Fabadat. 

t  Indigo  solution—a  most  useitil  chemical  reagent~may  be  easily  formed  by  pulver- 
izing a  small  quantity  of  indigo,  and  forming  a  thin  paste  of  it  with  strong  sulphurio 
«cid.    After  a  few  days  add  water,  and  a  deep  blue  liquid,  solution  of  indigo,  is  obtained. 

QcnsTioicB.— What  are  its  {^"eesing  and  boiling  points  t  What  Is  said  of  its  chemical 
character  ?  How  may  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  animal  tissues  be  illustrated  f  Hev 
its  action  upon  vegetable  oolorsf  How  qpon  vegetabls  fibers?  How  is  nitria  odd  abte 
t6  prodacs  ozydatiLoa  t 
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hy  throwing  it  apon  strong  nitric  acid.  This  experiment  is  a  somewhat  baz- 
axdous  one,  and  particles  of  phosphorus  scarcely  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin 
shonld  alone  bo  employed. 

339.  The  Action  of  Mtric  Acid  upon  theMetalsisia- 
Btructive)  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  metallic  bodies  com- 
bine with  the  adds  generally.  The  metals  will  enter  into  direct  combination 
with  many  of  the  simple  non-metallic  bodies.  Thus  antimony  will  unite  with 
dilorine,  iron  with  oxygen,  and  copper  with  sulphur ;  but  no  metal  will  unito 
direcUy  with  an  acid.  In  order  that  combination  between  them  should  oc- 
cur, it  is  necessary  that  the  metal  should  be  in  the  form  of  an  oxyd.  This 
oxydation  may,  however,  be  effected  at  the  same  time  that  the  acid  is  pre- 
sented to  the  metal,  and  the  formation  of  the  oxyd  and  its  solution  in  the 
add  may  appear  to  occur  simultaneously.  Zinc,  for  example,  does  not  unito 
as  zinc  with  sulphuric  acid ;  but  when  this  metal  is  placed  in  dilute  sulphuric 
add,  the  oxygen  is  supplied  from  the  water  contained  in  it,  which  is  de- 
composed ;-^xyd  of  zinc  is  produced  and  is  immediately  dissolved  by  the 
acid,  whilst  the  hydrogen  escapes  in  the  gaseous  form.  When  a  metal, 
such  as  copper  or  silver,  is  dissolved  by  nitric  add,  a  preliminary  oxydation 
is  equally  necessary ;  but  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  nitric  acid  is  de- 
composed, this  oxydation  is  usually  effected  by  depriving  the  acid  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  oxygen,  it  being  more  readily  decomposed  than  water.  When  this 
takes  place,  a  part  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  escape 
into  the  air  in  the  form  of  deep  red  fumes  (see  h3rponitric  acid),  while  the 
compound  of  the  metal  with  oxygen  dissolves  in  another  portion  of  the  acid 
which  has  not  undergone  decomposition.  It  is  through  this  peculiar  action 
of  nitric  acid  that  it  is  rendered  a  most  ready  and  powerful  solvent  of  most 
of  the  metals. — ^Miller. 

340.  Salts  of  Nitric  Acid  .—The  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
nitric  add  with  the  bases  are  termed  nitrcUes^  and  are  especially  remarkable 
for  the  circumstance  that  they  are  soluble  in  water.  When  the  nitrates  are 
aU  thrown  upon  glowing  coals  they  are  decomposed ;  and  by  reason  of  the  es- 
cape of  oxygen,  they  deflagrate,  or  burn  furiously  with  scintillations.  If  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  paper  be  moistened  with  the  solution,  allowed  to  dry, 
and  then  burned,  the  peculiar  combustion  characteristic  of  touch-paper  will 
be  produced.  This  property  is,  however,  exhibited  by  the  salts  of  some  other 
adds. 

Nitric  add  is  a  substance  much  used  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  many  of  the 
(^)»ati(»is  of  practical  art 

341.  Protoxyd  of  Nitrogen,  IS 0 ^^Nitrous  Oryd ;^ExhilaraUng 
Gas. — ^This  gKs  was  discovered  by  Priestley  in  17*76,  but  its  properties  re- 
laained  unknown  until  investigated  by  Davy,  in  1808.  Since  this  period,  a 
,»nsiderable  degree  of  popular  attention  has  always  been  bestowed  upon  it, 

Qnwno3re.<— Explain  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  metals,  and  the  prlndple  which 
■och  action  illastrates.  What  are  the  aalta  of  nitric  acid  termed  P  What  are  their  dia- 
ttngniahing  pecaliaritiea  t    When  and  hy  whom  was  protoxyd  of  nitrogen  diMOVesed  ? 
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Pig.  111. 


in  consequence  of  the  remarkable  effects  which  it  produces  upon  the  animal 
system,  when  taken  into  the  lungs. 
342.  Preparation . — ^Protoxyd  of  nitrogen  is  prepared  by  heatmg  the 
salt  known  as  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a 
glass  flask,  furnished  with  a  perforated 
cork  and  a  bent  glass  tube,  over  a  spirit 
lamp  *    (See  Fig.  111.) 

Upon  the  application  of  a  moderate  tem- 
perature, the  salt  melts,  and  at  about  400o 
"F.  apparently  begins  to  boil;  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  reality  undergoing  a  process  of  de- 
composition, by  which  it  is  entirely  re- 
solved into  gaseous  protoxyd  of  nitrogen 
and  steam  (water).  The  temperature  must 
'  be  very  carefully  watched,  and  not  allowed 
to  rise  so  high  as  to  occasion  white  vapors 
in  the  flask,  as,  in  such  case,  some  injurious 
products  may  be  formed.  The  gas  should 
be  collected  in  a  gasometer,  or  receiver  filled  with  water  of  a  temperature  of 
about  90 ;  cold  water  absorbing  considerable  quantities  of  it.  It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  allow  the  gas  to  remam  for  a  little  time  over  water  before  attempt- 
ing to  respire  it 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  production  of  protoxyd  of  nitrogen 
may  be  explained  as  follows :  Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  with  hy- 
drogen. Wlien  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  heated,  the  hydrogen  of  the  am- 
monia combines  with  a  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  to  form  water, 
whilst  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  at  the  same  time  becomes  oxydized  at  the 
expense  of  another  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid.  The  result  is,  that 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen,  both  of  the  nitric  acid  and  of  the  ammonia,  is  lib- 
erated in  the  form  of  protoxyd  of  nitrogen,  thus : 


Nitrate  of  ammonia. 


Protoz.  nitrog.    Water. 


NHs,  NOb,  ho  becomes  2  NO +  4  HO 

An  ounce  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  will  furnish  about  500  cubic  inches  of  this 
gas. 

343.  Properties . — Protoxyd  of  nitrogen  is  a  transparent,  colorless 
gas,  with  a  sweetish  smell  and  taste.  It  is  a  heavy  gas,  its  specific  grravity 
being  1*52,  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  carbonic  acid.  It  supports  the  com- 
bustion of  many  bodies  with  nearly  the  same  energy  and  brilliancy  as  pure 

•  Nitrate  of  ammonia  is  a  white  crystalline  salt,  which  can  be  cheaply  purchased  of 
dealers  in  chemicals,  or  can  be  easily  made  by  neutralizing  dilute  nitric  acid  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia.    In  preparing  exhilarating  g^s,  not  less  than  6  or  3  ounces  should  be  used. 


QuEStTO^B. — How  is  it  prepared  f    What  is  the  chemical  reaction  involved  in  the  pro- 
ess  ?    What  are  its  properties  f 
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oxygen ;  and  when  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  hydrogen,  fi>nn8  an  explosiye 
mixture.  It  is,  howeyer,  easily  distinguished  from  oxygen  by  its  ready  solu- 
bility in  cold  water,  which  dissolves  nearly  its  own  volume  of  the  protoxyd 
of  nitrogen. 

Under  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres  at  45^  F.,  it  is  reducible  to  a  clear 
liquid,  which,  at  a  temperature  of  about  150  degrees  below  zero,  freezes  into 
a  beautiful  transparent  crystalline  solid.  By  mixing  the  liquid  protoxyd  with 
another  very  volatile  substance,  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  evaporate  in  vaccuo,  M.  Natteror,  a  few  years  since,  obtained  a 
reduction  of  temperature  which  he  estimated  at  220  degrees  below  zero ; — a 
lower  point  than  has  been  hitherto  attained  to  by  any  other  process. 

Protoxyd  of  nitrogen,  if  quite  pure,  or  merely  mixed  with  atmospheric  air, 
may  be  respired  for  a  few  minutes  without  inconvenience  or  danger.  It  then 
produces  a  singular  species  of  transient  intoxication,  "  attended  in  many  in- 
stances with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  muscular  exertion,  and  often  to  un- 
controllable laughter ;  hence  the  gas  has  acquired  the  popular  name  of  exhil- 
arating or  latighing-gaa.  Different  individuals  are  affected  in  different  degrees 
and  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  temperament  of  each.  In  plethoric 
persons,  where  there  is  any  tendency  to  over-active  circulation  through  the 
brain,  the  experiment  is  not  a  safe  one.  The  intoxicating  effects  pass  off  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  frequently  no  recollection  of  what  has  passed  is  retained, 
and  no  lassitude  is  perceived  after  the  extreme  exertion.'^ — Milleb.  The  gas 
should  be  inhaled  from  a  large  bladder  or  gas-bag,  through  a  tube  of  an  inch 
internal  diameter. 

An  animal  entirely  immersed  in  this  gas  soon  dies  from  the  prolonged  ef- 
fects of  the  intoxication. 

The  idea  that  ansesthesis,  or  insensibility  to  pain  during  surgical  operations^ 
might  be  occasioned  by  the  inhalation  of  gases,  appears  to  have  been  first  en- 
tertained by  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  from  observing  the  action 
of  protoxyd  of  nitrogen  upon  the  animal  system;  and  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing, by  means  of  it,  the  same  effects  which  are  now  accom-  _ 
plished  by  the  agency  of  chloroform  and  ether. 

344.  Deutoxyd  of  Nitrogen,  NOa :  Binoxyd of  Ki- 
irogen,  or  Nitric  Oxyd. — ^This  gas  is  easily  prepared  by  pouring 
nitric  acid  upon  clippings  or  turnings  of  copper,  contained  in 
a  flask  with  a  little  water.  As  no  heat  is  required,  the  double- 
tubed  hydrogen  gas  apparatus  may  be  employed.  (See  Fig. 
112.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  flask  becomes 
filled  with  deep-red  fumes,  but  if  the  gas  be  collected  over 
water  it  wiU  be  found  to  be  colorless. 

The  chemical  action  mvolved  in  the  production  of  nitrous 
oxyd,  by  this  process,  is  as  follows :  The  copper  takes  oxygen  from  one  por» 

QuESTioxs. — TLow  is  it  distinguished  from  oxTgen  ?  What  effect  has  cold  or  pressure 
upon  it  ?  What  effect  does  protoxyd  of  nitrogen  produce  upon  the  system  vheu  inhaled  ? 
What  discovery  vas  first  suggested  by  the  action  of  this  gas  on  ttie  system?  How  is 
nitric  oxyd  prepared  ?    What  is  the  chemical  action  inyolved  7 
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tion  of  the  nitric  acid  and  becomes  oxyd  of  copper,  which  combines  with  an- 
other portion  of  acid  remaining  undecomposed,  and  forms  the  nitrate  of  cop- 
per, the  solution  of  which  is  of  a  blue  color.  That  part  of  the  nitric  acid  which 
is  decomposed,  loses  three  equivalents  of  oxygen,  which  are  taken  up  by  the 
copper ;  the  remaining  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  united  with  the  nitrogen 
appear  as  the  gas,  thus : 

Copper.       mtrle  add.  MItrato  eopp«r.        Nitrie  oxyd. 

3  Cu.  +  4  (NOs)  —  3  (Cu.0,  NO5)  +  NO, 

345.  Propertie  s, — Nitric  oxyd  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  is  but  slightly 
absorbed  by  water.  It  is  perfectly  irrespirable,  and  excites  a  violent  spasm 
of  the  throat  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  respire  it  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in 
his  experiments  upon  tho  respiration  of  the  protoiyd  of  nitrogen,  attempted 
to  mhale  this  gas,  but  the  result  was  nearly  fatal,  and  would  have  been  quite 
80,  had  not  the  glottis  contracted  spasmodically,  and  thus  prevented  its  pas- 
sage into  the  lungs. 

Most  burning  bodies,  when  immersed  in  this  gas,  are  extinguished  by  it, 
although  it  contains  half  its  weight  of  oxygen.  If  phosphorus  and  charcoal, 
however,  in  a  state  of  ignition,  be  introduced  into  it,  the  heat  they  evolve 
effects  the  decomposition  of  the  gas,  and  the  combustion  continues  with  great 
brilliancy  through  the  agency  of  the  liberated  oxygen. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  nitric  oxyd  appears  to  be  its  great  attrac- 
tion for  oxygen.  When  mixed  with  oxygen,  or  any  gas  containmg  oxygen 
(atmospheric  air),  dense  red  fumes  are  produced,  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  produce  an  acid  liquid.  In  this  way  nitric  oxyd  may  be  used  as  a  test 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  uncombined  oxygen  in  a  gaseous  mixture. 
Experimentally  this  action  may  be  demonstrated  as  follows :  Partially  fill  a 
tall  glass  jar  or  bottle  with  nitric  oxyd,  over  a  pneumatic  trough ;  and  then 
by  lifting  the  end  of  the  jar,  admit  a  few  bubbles  of  atmospheric  air,  or  pure 
oxygen.  In  an  instant,  deep  blood-red  fumes  will  fill  the  vessel,  and  much 
heat  will  be  generated.  By  agitating  the  contents  of  the  jar  wiih  water,  the 
red  vapors  are  rapidly  absorbed,  and  the  experiment  may  be  several  tunes 
repeated,  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  gas. 

Nitrous  oxyd  has  never  been  liquefied. 

346.  JV  i  t  r  0  u  8  Acid,  JV  Oj.  Byponitrotis  Acid. — The  third  compound 
of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  is  a  brownish  red  vapor  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  a  volatile  green  hquid  at  a  temperature  0**  F,  It  is  formed  by  mixing 
4  volumes  of  nitrous  oxyd  with  I  volume  of  oxygen,  both  in  a  perfectly  dry 
state.    It  unites  with  bases  to  form  salts,  which  are  called  nitrites. 

34*7.  Hyponitric  Acid,  JVO4.  Peroxyd  of  Nitrogen.— The  red  fumes 
which  appear  hi  mixing  nitrous  oxyd  with  oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air,  oon- 

QxTESTiONB. — What  are  Us  properties  ?  How  does  it  act  upon  combustibles  ?  What  la 
the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  nitric  oxyd  ?  How  may  it  be  illustrated  ?  Whafc 
is  the  physical  condition  of  nitrous  acid  i  How  is  it  prepared  ?  What  is  said  of  hyponi- 
tric Acid? 
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sist  maiiilj  of  hyponitric  acid.    It  may  be  fonned  in  a  state  of  purity,  by 
mixiiig  4  volumes  of  nitrous  oxyd  with  2  volumos  of  oxygen. 

The  oompounds  of  nitrogen  with  liydrogen,  carbon,  and  other  non-metallic 
elements,  will  bo  considered  in  subsequent  sections. 

SECTION    Y. 

OHLOBINB. 

Equivaknt^  35*5.     SywJbol,  CL    Density,  2*47. 

348.  History . — This  substance  was  discovered  by  Scheele 
in  1774,  and  called  by  him  deptUogisticated  marine  acid. 

It  was  universally  regarded  as  a  compound  body  until  1808,  when  Davy 
established  its  elementary  character,  and  on  account  of  its  yellowish-green 
tint,  gave  it  the  appellation  of  chlorine  (from  x^P^^i  green). 

349.  Natural  Uistory  and  Bintribut ion.  — Chlorine  is  a 
principal  member  of  a  small  natural  group  of  four  closely-allied  elementary 
bodies,  viz.,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  which  differ  in  many  r^ 
spects  from  all  the  other  element&  They  are  characterized  by  a  remarkable 
indifTerence  for  each  other,  and  for  an  intense  affinity  for  other  substances  at 
ordinary  temperatures — an  affinity  so  general  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
any  member  of  the  class  existing  in  a  free  and  uncombined  state  in  nature. 
Collectively  they  are  termed  the  Halogens,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  forming  with  the  metals  saline 
oompounds  resembling  common  salt. — Haloid  sails, 
(See  §  271.) 

Chlorine  united  with  other  elements  is  a  large  con- 
stituent both  of  the  inorganic  and  organic  kingdoms. 
The  great  magazine  of  it  in  nature  is  rock,  or  common 
salt,  which  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  the  metal 
sodium.  Combinations  of  it  also  with  other  substances 
in  the  mineral  kingdom  are  not  unfrequent.  In  the  or- 
ganic kingdom  it  is  found  as  a  constituent  of  both  an- 
imals and  v^etables ;  existing  in  the  greater  number 
of  animal  liquids,  and  in  various  fluids  and  secretions 
of  plants. 

350.  Preparatio  n. — Chlorine  is  most  easily  pre- 
pared by  pouring  strong  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid 
upon  pulverized  binoxyd  of  manganese  contained  in  a 
glass  retort  or  flask  (arranged  as  in  Fig.  113),  and  ap- 
plying a  gentle  heat  from  a  spirit-lamp.  The  propor- 
tions which  give  the  best  result  are,  one  part  by  weight 

QniSTioss.— How  is  it  prepared  ?  Give  the  history  of  chlorloe.  To  what  other  ele- 
ments is  chlorine  allied ?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  these  associated  elements? 
What  designation  is  given  to  them  as  a  class  f  What  is  said  of  the  distribution  of  chlor- 
ine in  nature  ?    How  is  it  prepared  ? 
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of  binoxyd  of  manganese,  and  two  parts  by  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Tho 
gas  may  be  collected  over  water,  or  more  conveniently  by  the  displacement 
of  air  in  a  dry,  narrow-necked  jar,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  113.  The  green- 
ish color  of  the  chlorine  enables  the  operator  to  determine  when  the  receiver 
is  fulL  By  closing  the  jars  with  glass  stoppers,  well  smeared  with  tallow,  the 
gas  can  be  preserved  unaltered  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.* 

The  chemical  reaction  which  takes  place  in  this  process  may  be  explained 
as  follows :  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine ;  when 
mixed  with  the  binoxyd  of  manganese  in  the  proportion  of  2  equivalents  of 
the  former  to  1  of  the  latter,  double  decomposition  ensues: — ^water,  free 
chlorine,  and  a  chloride  of  the  metal  being  produced. 

Thus,— Mn08H-2HCl— MnCl+2H0+CL 

Three  ounces  of  powdered  bmoxyd  of  manganese  with  half  a  pint  of  com- 
mercial muriatic  acid  diluted  with  3  ounces  of  water,  will  yield  between  three 
and  four  gallons  of  the  gas.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  an  acid  more 
dilute  than  the  one  indicated,  lest  some  explosive  compound  of  chlorine  should 
be  generated. 

Chlorine  may  also  be  readily  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  4  parts  by 
weight  of  conmion  salt,  1  part  of  binoxyd  of  manganese,  2  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  2  of  water.  It  is  in  this  way  that  chlorine  is  prepared  in  enormous  quan- 
tities for  manufacturing  purposes ;  but  for  the  preparation  of  "  chloride  of 
lime,"  the  first  described  method  is  followed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  hy- 


*  The  foUowing  memoranda  respecting  the  preparation  of  chlorine  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  process  should  always  be  conducted  in  a  well-ventilated  apartment,  altogether 
free  from  valuable  fumitarCf  and  especially  from  colored  curtains,  paper-hangings,  etc — 
the  action  of  the  gas  being  most  destructive  of  the  color  and  texture  of  organic  compounds. 

Before  applying  heat  to  the  generating  flask,  the  operator  should  observe  whether  the 
interior  of  iha  glass  has  become  thoroughly  wetted  by  the  add,  or  whether  a  dry  spot 
BtiU  remains.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  all  heat  should  be  withheld  until  the  mass  by  agi- 
tation has  become  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  the  dry  spot  disappears.  If  this  precan- 
tton  is  neglected,  a  fracture  of  the  retort  will  probably  take  place  on  the  application  of 
heat  Most  authorities  recommend  the  collection  of  chlorine  over  warm  water,  inasmuch 
as  cold  water  absorbs  a  considerable  amount  of  the  gas.  This  plan  is  attended  with  the 
Berious  disadvantage  of  causing  chlorine  to  enter  the  bottle  hot,  and  for  that  reason  rare- 
fied; so  that  when  it  cools  and  contracts,  the  stoppers  of  the  bottles  are  found  not  nnfre- 
quently  to  be  permanently  fixed.  Gold  water  should  be  employed,  and  except  it  be  agi- 
tated whilst  the  gas  is  passing  through  it,  so  little  of  the  chlorine  is  absorbed  that  the 
amount  of  loss  is  too  small  to  be  of  consequence. — Fasadat. 

Every  care  should  be  taken  in  bottling  up  chlorine  for  preservation,  to  exclude  water  as 
much  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  under  the  agency  of  light,  water  and  chlorine  react,  form- 
ing hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  so  violently  absorbed  by  water,  that  the  stoppers  of  the 
chlorine  bottles  become  often  irremediably  fixed,  owing  to  external  pressure. — Ibiix. 

If  the  operator  during  the  preparation  of  chlorine  should  inadvertently  inhale  a  dis- 
agreeable quantity  of  the  gas,  the  most  effectual  relief  will  be  obtained  from  an  immediate 
appllcadon  of  ammonia  (smelling-salts)  to  the  nostrils,  or  from  inhaling  the  vapor  of  al- 
oohol  or  ether. 

Questions.— What  precautions  are  to  be  observed  in  its  preparation?  What  is  the 
chemical  action  involved  in  this  process  ?  By  what  other  process  may  chlorine  be  pre* 
pared  ?    For  what  practical  purposes  are  these  two  processes  applied  ? 
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drocbloric  add  used  is  obtained  as  a  waste  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
carbonate  of  soda  (soda-ash)  from  sea-salt 

351.  Properties  . — Chlorine  is  a  dense,  heavy  gas,  of  a  greenish-yel- 
low color.  It  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  suffocating  odor,  almost  intoler- 
able to  most  persons  even  when  greatly  diluted  with  air,  and  occasioning  a 
distressing  irritation  of  the  air-passages  of  the  throat,  attended  with  cough- 
ing. Any  attempt  to  respire  the  gas  in  a  pure  form  would  probably  be  fetal, 
but  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  it  is  breathed  without  inconvenience  by 
workmen  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  it  has  also  been  adopted  as 
a  remedial  agent  in  this  condition  with  bonefit  for  pulmonary  diseases.  It 
should  not)  however,  be  used  for  this  latter  purpose  without  the  sanction  of 
a  medical  authority. 

Chlorine  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  gases,  its  specific  gravity  being  2*47 
(air  =-  1).  Under  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres,  at  60**  P.,  it  condenses  to  a 
yellow  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*33,  which  remains  unfrozen  even  at  a  cold 
of—  220<»  F. 

Cold  water  absorbs  about  twice  its  bulk  of  chlorine  gas.  This  solution, 
which  is  readily  formed  by  agitating  the  gas  and  the  water  together,  ac- 
quires the  color,  odor,  and  other  properties  of  chlorine,  and  is  much  used  for 
experimental  and  manufacturing  purposes  in  preference  to  the  pure  gas.  As 
it  is  slowly  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light,  it  should  be  preserved  in 
bottles  covered  with  paper,  or  in  a  dark  place. 

With  water  near  its  freezing  point  chlorine  combines  to  form  a  definite 
hydrate,  which  contains  10  equivalents  of  water  (Cl+IOHO) ;  this  at  a  tem- 
perature of  32°  F,  freezes  and  forms  beautiful  yellow 
crystals.     If  these  crystals  be  hermetically  enclosed  Fi(j.  114. 

in  a  glass  tube  (see  Eig.  114),  they  will,  when  ex- 
posed to  a  gentle  heat,  liberate  free  chlorine ;  this 
prevented  from  expanding,  presses  upon  itself  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  portion  of  the  gas  liquefies, 

and  may  then  be  seen  in  the  tube,  floating  upon  the  water  which  is 
present.  This  process  furnishes  the  most  ready  way  of  obtaining  liquid 
chlorine. 

352.  Chlorine  is  a  supporter  of  combustion,  but  its  effects  are  strikingly 
different  firom  those  manifested  by  oxygen.  It  does  not  combine  directly  with 
either  oxygen  or  carbon,  but  has  a  most  powerful  affinity  for  hydrogen  and 
the  metals.  Therefore,  bodies  rich  in  oxygen  and  carbon,  either  burn  indif- 
ferently in  chlorine  or  not  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  charcoal ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, bodies  rich  in  hydrogen,  together  with  many  of  the  metals,  bum  in  it 
with  great  brilliancy.  The  following  experiments  are  illustrative  of  these 
&cts: 


QmsTioKB. — ^What  are  the  general  properties  of  chlorine  ?  Is  it  at  all  respirahle  ? 
'What  is  the  density  of  ohlorine?  Can  it  be  liquefied?  What  is  a  solution  of  chlorine  ? 
"What  are  its  properties  f  What  combination  does  chlorine  form  with  vater  ?  How  may 
liquid  chlorine  be  prepared  ?    What  are  the  relations  of  chlorine  to  oombustion  ? 
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A  piece  of  flaming  charcoal  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  chlorine  is  eztmgniahed 
as  instantly  and  as  completely  as  if  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  water. 

Wax  and  tallow  are  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  If  a  lighted 
taper  be  immersed  in  a  jar  of  chlorine,  its  flame  is  extinguished ;  but  the 
column  of  oily  vapor  rising  from  the  wick  is  rekindled  by  the  chlorine ;  tho 
hydrogen  part  of  the  combustible  burning  with  a  dull  reddish  flame,  while 
the  carbon  is  separated  in  the  form  of  a  dense  black  smoke. 

Another  experiment  illustrat-es  the  same  action  in  a  more  remarkable  man* 


Fia.  115. 


ner.     Oil  of  turpentine  is  a  liquid  exceedingly  rich  in  hy- 
drogen, and  alsain  carbon.    If  a  piece  of  paper  soaked  in 
it  be  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  rod  and  plunged  into  a  jar  of 
chlorine  (see  Fig  115),  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  hydro- 
.  gen  so  readily  bs  to  instantly  produce  spontaneous  combus- 
^  tion,  while  the  carbon  is  separated  and  deposited  as  an 
'  abundant  soot 

If  a  bit  of  ignited  phosphorus  bo  immersed  in  a  jar  of 
chlorine,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  116,  the  combustion  con- 
tinues, but  tho  light  evolved  is  hardly  perceptible.  If  a 
piece  of  phosphorus  be  plunged  into  chlorine  without  ig- 
nition, it  inflames  spontaneously — a  result  which  does  not 
take  place  in  oxygen.  The  feeble  light  which  accompanies 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  chlorine,  therefore,  can  not 
be  explained  by  reason  of  any  lack  of  aflBnity  YtQ,  116. 

between  these  two  substances,  but  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  immediate  products  of  the  com- 
bustion are  vaporous  or  gaseous,  and  are  not 
rendered  luminous  by  heating.  (See  Combustion.) 
Antimony  and  many  other  metals  finely  pow- 
dered, and  projected  into  a  vessel  of  chlorine,  take 
fire  and  produce  a  brilliant  combustion.  Thin 
sheets  of  copper  leafj  attached  to  a  copper  wire, 
and  dipped  into  chlorine,  exhibit  tho  same  phe- 
nomenon. 

353.  The  intense  affinity  which  chlorine  mani- 
fests for  hydrogen  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  this  element,  and  is  the  property,  above  all  others,  which 
gives  to  chlorine  its  great  value  as  an  industrial  agent.  This  affinity  is,  how- 
ever, regulated,  or  rather  called  forth,  by  a  most  singular  action  of  light 
Thus,  when  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  in  the  gaseous  condition,  are  mixed  to- 
gether in  equal  volumes,  they  will  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  without 
action  upon  each  other,  if  kept  in  the  dark.  If  the  mixture  be  exposed  to 
diffused  daylight,  combination  will  take  place  gradually ;  but  if  the  two  g^ses 


Qdestionb.— What  ezpcrimente  illustrate  its  action  in  this  respect  f  Why  dooi  phos- 
phorus bum  in  chlorine  with  a  feeble  light  ?  What  are  the  relations  of  chlorino  to  hy- 
drogen ?    What  influence  does  light  exert  upon  a  mixture  of  these  two  elemantf  ? 
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ttO  broaght  into  direct  sonlight,  the  union  takes  place  instantl3r,  aooompanied 
with  a  powerful  expkwion.* 

The  following  experiment  is  illustrative :  Select  a  clear  glass  bottle  (holding 
about  a  pint),  and  fill  it  over  a  pneumatic  trough;  to  the  extent  of  half  its 
ciq>actty,  with  chlorine  gas;  then  carefully  cover  the  bottle  with  a  dark  doth, 
and  add  hydrogen  from  a  gasometer  sufficient  to  occupy  the  remaining  space, 
or  until  all  the  water  in  the  bottle  is  displaced ;  cork  the  bottle,  keeping  its 
mouth  under  water,  and  remove  ii  from  the  trough  carefully  and  enturely  en- 
veloped in  the  cloth.  Then  place  the  bottle  in  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  and 
from  a  distance  remove  tlie  cloth  by  means  of  a  string  or  a  long  pole.  If  tho 
preliminary  conditions  have  been  strictly  complied  with,  the  instant  the  rays 
of  light  fskU  upon  the  mixture  a  violent  explosion  will  occur. 

When  chlorine  in  a  free  state,  or  in  feeble  combination  with  some  other 
substance,  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  body  which  contains  hydrogen  as  one 
of  its  constituent  elements,  it  manifests  the  same  affinity  for  this  element ;  and 
tends  to  "  draw  out,"  as.it  were,  the  hydrogen  from  its  combination,  and  by 
uniting  with  it,  to  change  or  destroy  the  original  compound.  In  this  instance, 
also,  light  exercises  a  controlling  influence. 

For  example :  If  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  (§  351)  be  kept  in  the 
dark,  no  change  takes  place  in  it ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  sun- 
light, it  decomposes  readily.  This  result  is  produced  by  the  following  reac- 
tion ; — the  chlorine  contained  in  the  solution,  by  reason  of  its  intense  affinity 
for  hydrogen,  withdraws  this  element  from  its  combination  with  oxygen  in 
the  water,  and  uniting  with  it,  forms  an  acid;  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed 
water,  being  no  longer  held  in  combination,  escapes  as  a  gas. 

354.  Theory  of  Bleachin  g — It  is  this  action  of  chlorine  upon  hy- 
drogen which  renders  chlorine  the  most  powerful  of  all  known  bleaching  and 
deodorizing  agents.  Nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  coloring  matters  contain 
hydrogen  as  one  of  their  essentisJ  constituents.  When  brought  in  contact 
with  chlorine,  the  hydrogen  they  contain  unites  with  it,  and  the  original  ar- 
rangement of  particles,  upon  which  the  color  of  the  body  depended,  being 
thus  dianged  or  broken  up,  the  color  itself  is  destroyed.  Ozone,  which  is  also 
a  powerful  bleaching  agent,  acts  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  oxygen  of  which 
it  consists,  by  reason  of  its  highly  active  condition,  withdraws  hydrogen  from 
its  combination,  unites  with  it  fo  form  water,  and  thus  destroys  the  arrange- 
ment upon  which  the  color  depends.     By  withdrawing  a  single  pillar  of  sup- 

•  It  has  also  been  shown  by  Dr.  Draper,  that  pure  and  dry  chlorine  gas,  vhen  exposed 
for  a  time  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  light,  acquires  and  retains,  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  power  of  forming  an  explosive  union  with  hydrogen,  even  in  the  dark ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  chlorine  prepared  in  the  dark  manifests  no  affinity  for  hydrogen  until  exposed 
to  the  light  This  peculiar  action  of  light  is  entirely  confined  to  the  chemical  element  of 
the  solar  ray. 

QvesTiOKB. — ^What  experiment  illustrates  this  ?  What  are  the  relations  which  chlorine 
BOStainB  to  hydrogen  in  combination  ?  Illustrate  by  example.  What  is  the  theory  of  bleach- 
lag  by  chlorine  ?  By  ozone  t  What  is  said  of  the  permanency  of  the  bleaching  effect  of 
of  these  agwitef 
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port,  the  whole  structure  falls.  Colors  once  removed  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
or  ozone  can  never  be  restored;  and  in  this  respect  these  two  substances  dif- 
fer from  most  other  bleaching  agents. 

The  bleaching  action  of  chlorine  may  be  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  experi* 
ments.  For  this  purpose  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  may  be  most  con- 
veniently used.  If  we  pour  a  little  of  this  solution  upon  red  ink,  red  wine^ 
the  blue  tincture  of  red  cabbage,  of  litmus,  on  indigo  solution,  or  on  ordinary 
writing  ink,  their  several  colors  ahnost  inmiediately  disappear.  Paper,  col- 
ored rags,  and  all  varieties  of  cotton  or  linen  fabrics  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
chlorine,  are  bleached  with  great  rapidity.  The  moist  gas  produces  the  same 
effect,  but  perfectly  dry  chlorine  will  not  bleach.  Fibres  of  wool  are  not 
bleached  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  neither  is  it  usually  employed  for  the 
bleaching  of  silk.  It  has  no  action  upon  "India^"  or  printers'  inks,  for  the 
reason  that  the  coloring  matter  in  these  cases  consists  of  minutely-divided 
carbon,  which  does  not  combine  directly  with  chlorine.*  By  contact  with 
chlorine  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  the  texture  of  almost  all  organio 
substances  is  weakened  and  destroyed.  Tliis  may  be  especially  noticed  in 
cases  where  cotton  or  linen  fabrics  have  been  wet  with  a  chlorine  solution, 
and  then  allowed  to  dry,  without  previous  thorough  washing. 

355.  Disinfecting  and  Deodorizing  Action  of  Chlorine. 
— Chlorine  acts  upon  noxious  and  odorous  vapors  and  organic  compounds  to 
decompose  and  destroy  them,  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  upon  colormg  agents. 
It  differs  essentially  in  its  action  from  many  substances  used  in  fumigation, 
such  as  burnt  paper,  vinegar,  pastiles,  perfumes,  and  the  like,  inasmuch  as, 
while  the  latter  only  disguise  the  ill  odors,  or  mephitic  atmosphere,  by  substi- 
tuting one  smell  for  another,  the  chlorine  absolutely  destroys  the  noxious 
matter  itself. 

The  use  of  chlorine  as  a  disinfectant,  however,  requires  care.  It  should  bo 
used  in  the  form  of  bleaching-powder  ("  chloride  of  hme"),  mixed  with  water, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  in  shallow  vessels,  if  possible  upon  a  high  shelf  This 
compound  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  chlorine  being  evolved  Cills  slowly  down,  and  is  diffused  through  the 


*  A  ▼er7  elegant  application  of  chlorine  to  bleaching  parposes  is  made  in  the  printing 
of  bandanna  handkerchiefs.  The  white  spots,  which  constitute  their  peculiarity,  are 
thus  produced ;  First  of  all,  the  whole  fabric  is  ^ed  of  one  uniform  tint,  and  dried. 
Afterward  many  layers  of  these  handkerchiefs  are  pressed  together  between  lead  plates, 
perforated  with  holes  conformable  to  the  pattern  which  is  desired  to  appear.  '  Chlorine 
solution  is  now  poured  upon  the  upper  plate,  and  finds  access  to  the  interior  through  the 
perforations.  By  reason  of  the  great  pressure  upon  the  mass,  the  solution  can  not,  how- 
erer,  extend  laterally  further  than  the  limits  of  the  apertures,  whence  it  follows  that  the 
bleaching  agent  is  localized  to  the  desired  extent,  and  figures  corresponding  in  shape  and 
size  to  the  perforations  are  bleached  white  upon  a  dark  ground. — Faba.dat. 

QuBBTiONs.— How  may  the  bleaching  action  of  chlorine  be  illustrated  ?  What  are  exr 
ceptions  to  its  action?  What  effect  does  continued  contact  with  chlorine  have  upon 
organic  substances?  What  is  the  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  action  of  chlorine?  How 
does  chlorine  differ  in  its  action  from  many  fumigating  agents  ?  How  should  chlorine  be 
applied  for  disinfection  and  deodorizing  ? 
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RxmL  If  a  more  rapid  action  is  required,  a  little  dilate  salpbmic  or  hydro- 
chloric add  maj  be  allowed  to  drop  into  the  chloride  of  lime  solution  fipom  a 
vessel  suspended  above  it,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  lamp-wick  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  syphon.  Anoth^  method  is  to  suspend  in  the  apartment,  doths 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder;  and  in  the  absence  of  bleaching- 
powder,  the  gas  may  be  easily  generated  by  one  of  the  methods  already  de« 
described — care  being  taken  to  av(Hd  excess.* 

356.  Compounds  of  Chlorin e* — Chlorine  combines  with  all  tho 
non-metallic  elements,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception.  With  many  of  them, 
however,  it  can  not  be  made  to  unite  directly.  It  enters  into  combination 
with  all  the  metals ;  and  with  a  large  number  of  them  directly,  with  an  evo- 
lution of  light  and  heat  The  binary  compoirnds  of  chlorine  are  termed 
ddorides.  With  the  exception  of  the  chlorides  of  silver  and  lead,  and  the  sub* 
cHorides  of  copper  and  mercury,  they  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water, 
and  in  th&r  taste  and  general  physical  character,  resemble  common  salt. 

It  frequently  happens  that  chlorine  combines  with  the  same  metal  in  more 
proportions  than  one :  for  example,  with  iron,  a  protochlorido  (Fe  CI)  and  a 
sesquichloride  (Fe^Cls)  may  be  formed;  and  with  platinum  a  protochlorido 
(Pt  CI)  and  a  bichloride  (Pt  Olj)  j  and,  generally,  fpr  each  oxyd  of  the  metal 
that  is  capable  of  uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts,  a  corresponding  chloride 
exists. 

Most  of  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  are  solid ;  but  some  few  are  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures ;  and  one,  the  perchloride  of  manganese  (Mn«  CI?)  is 
gaseous.  All  of  them  are  fusible  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  many 
are  readily  volatilized  in  the  operation ;  espedally  is  this  true  of  the  chlor- 
ides of  gold,  copper,  aluminum,  magnesium,  and  several  others.  Geol- 
ogists have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact,  in  some  instances,  to  explain  the 
formation  of  mineral,  or  metallic  veins  in  the  rocky  strata  composing  the  crust 


*  ^'It  must  he  particularly  borne  in  mind,  that  chlorine  in  any  form  mnet  only  be  naed 
as  an  aid  to  proper  ventilation.  It  ia  a  necessary  condition  of  health  that  our  houses  and 
rooms  be  properly  yentilated.  There  is  no  substitute  for  ventilation  any  more  than  for 
washing  or  for  general  cleanliness.  Chlorine,  like  medicine,  ought  in  general  to  be  used 
on  special  occadons,  and  under  advice.  In  a  sick>room,  where  ventilation  is  often  difil- 
cnlt,  chlorine,  liberated  in  very  minute  quantities,  will  often  be  found  singularly  refresh- 
ing; hut  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  fhmigation  with  chlorine,  all  metallic  articles  in 
the  apartment  ought  to  be  removed,  for  these  become  speedily  tarnished  by  the  action  of 
chlorine. 

**  For  disinfecting  the  wards  of  hospitals  and  similar  places,  Prof.  Faraday  found  that 
a  mixture  of  1  -pstxt  of  common  salt,  and  1  part  of  the  binoxyd  of  manganese,  when  acted 
upon  by  2  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  previousiy  mixed  with  1  part  of  water  (all  by  weight),  and 
left  till  cold,  produced  the  best  results.  Such  a  mixture  at  60'  F.,  in  shallow  pans  of 
earthen  ware,  liberated  its  chlorine  graduaUy  but  perfectly  in  four  days.  The  salt  and 
the  manganese  were  well  mixed  and  used  in  charges  of  3^  pounds  of  the  mixture.  The 
add  and  water  were  mixed  in  a  wooden  tub,  the  water  being  put  in  first,  and  then  about 
half  the  add ;  after  cooling  the  other  half  was  added.  The  proportions  of  water  and  acid 
are  9  measures  of  the  former  to  10  of  the  latter." 

QuxmONS. — What  is  said  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine  ?  What  are  the  compounds 
of  chlorine  termed  I    What  are  the  general  properties  of  the  chlorides  f 

11 
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of  our  globe.  It  is  supposed  that  the  metals,  in  th6  form  of  chlorides,  hard 
been  sublimed  or  yolatilized  by  intense  heat  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
rising  through  openings  and  fissures  in  the  rocks,  have  been  deposited,  as  tiiey 
cooled,  in  tho  situations  in  which  they  are  now  found. 

Tormeriy,  before  the  constitution  of  chlorine  was  fully  tmderstood,  its  com- 
pounds with  the  metals  were  termed  muriates.  The  names,  muriate  of  tin, 
muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  iron,  have  therefore  the  same  signification  as 
chloride  of  tin,  chloride  of  soda,  chloride  of  iron,  eta 

357.  Hydrochloric  Acid,  HCh  —  Chlorohydric  Acid; 
Chloride  of  Hydrogen;  Muriatic  Acid, — This  substance, 
formed  by  the  union  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  compounds  which  chlorine  forms  with 
the  non-metallic  elements. 

It  was  first  obtained  by  Priestley  in  its  pure  form  of  a  gas,  in  1*772  j  and  in 
a  state  of  solution  in  water,  it  has  long  been  known  under  the  names  of  muri* 
atic  acid,  and  spirit  of  salt.  In  the  latter  condition  it  constitutes  a  strong, 
corrosive  acid  liquid. 

358.  Preparatio n* — ^When chlorine  and  hydrogen  are  mixed  together 
in  the  prox)ortion  of  equal  volumes,  and  a  chemical  combination  is  effected 
between  them,  they  unite,  without  condensation,  to  form  hydrochloric  acid 
gas.  This  union  may  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  light,  in  the  manner 
before  described  (§  353),  by  the  application  of  an  ignited  match,  or  by  the 
passage  of  tho  electric  spark — ^the  combination  in  the  latter  instances  being 
always  attended  with  an  explosion. 

Pjq   2iY.  ^or  experimental  purposes,  hydrochloric 

acid  gas  may  be  procured  by  heating  in  a 
glass  flask,  fiimi^hed  with  a  perforated  cork 
and  tube,  a  quantity  of  strong  commercial 
muriatic  acid.  The  gas  is  readily  given  off 
by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  may 
be  collected  by  displacement  of  air  in  dry- 
vessels.    (See  Fig.  117.) 

For  most  practical  purposes,  hydrochloric 
add  is  obtained  by  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  common  salt  When  the  process  Is 
conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  in  a  glass  retort,  or  an  apparatus  similar  to 
that  represented  m  Fig.  11*7,  3  parts  of  common  salt,  5  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  5  of  water  may  be  taken.  The  reaction  in  this  case  is  as  foUows : 
common  salt  is  composed  of  chlorine  and  sodium ;  when  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  the  water  is  decomposed ;  its  hydrogen  uniting  with  tho 
chlorine  of  the  common  salt  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  its  oxygen  with 


QtTESTiONB.— What  theory  has  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  origin  of  mineral  veins  f 
What  are  muriates  ?  What  is  hydrochloric  add  ?  How  may  it  be  prepared  ?  How  is  tt 
prepared  for  practical  purposes? 
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the  Bodium  to  form  soda^  which  last  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  fbnn 
Bolphate  of  soda.    Expressed  in  symbols,  we  have — 

Common  salt.    SnlpK  acid.        Water.  Sulphate  of  soda.    Hydrochloric  aeU. 

m^l   +    so,    +    HO  —  NaO,SO,    +    HCl 

359.  Properties . — ^Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  colorless  acid  gas,  of  a  pe- 
culiar pungent  odor,  producing  white  fumes  when  allowed  to  escape,  by 
nniting  with  and  condensing  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  quite  un- 
rcspirable,  but  is  much  less  nauseous  and  suffocating  than  chlorine.  It  pro- 
daces  coughing  when  breathed  in  even  the  most  dilute  condition.  It  is  heavier 
than  air,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*24.  Under  a  pressure  of  40  atmos- 
pheres at  50°  F.,  it  condenses  to  a  colorless  liquid,  which  has  never  been 
frozen.  It  is  incombustible,  extinguishes  burning  bodies  and  when  brought 
in  contact  with  dry  and  blue  litmus  paper  reddens  it. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  especially  characterized  by  a  most  intense  attrac- 
tion for  water,  which  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  40°  F.  is  capable  of  absorbing 
about  480  times  its  bulk  of  gas — increasing  m  volume  thereby  about  one 
third,  and  acquiring  a  specific  gravity  of  1*21.  "Water  of  a  higher  temperature 
absorbs  less.  A  piece  of  ice  passed  into  a  jar  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  stand- 
ing over  mercury  is  instantly  liquefied  by  it ;  and  the  gas  at  the  same  mo- 
ment disappearing  by  absorption,  the  mercury  rises  to  fill  the  jar.  By  reason 
of  its  great  solubility  in  water,  it  can  only  be  collected  over  mercury,  or  by 
the  displacement  of  air. 

360.  Solution  of  Hydrochloric  Acid,  which  constitutes 
the  liquid  acid,  or  the  muriatic  acid  of  commerce,  is  pre- 
pared by  generating  the  gas  from  a  mixture  of  salt  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing  it  to  pass  through  and 
become  absorbed  by  water. 

The  gas  is  conducted  from  the  retort  or  generating  vessel  into  a  series  of 
bottles  or  jars  connected  with  each  other  and  filled  with  water.  When  the 
water  in  the  first  vessel  becomes  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  gas 
passes  over  into  the  second,  thence  into  the  third,  and  so  on,  saturating  each 
successively.  Several  contingencies,  however,  must  be  provided  for  in  this 
operation ;  the  evolution  of  gas  may  take  place  so  rapidly  as  to  rupture  the 
receivers,  or  the  gas  delivered  slowly  may  be  absorbed  so  completely  by  the 
water  as  to  produce  a  vacuum ;  in  which  case  the  whole  liquid  contents  of 
the  receivers  flow  back  violently  into  the  retort,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
process. 


QuKBTioxs. — ^Explain  the  chemical  reaction  in  this  case?  What  are  the  properties  of 
hydroehloric  acid  gas  f  What  Is  said  of  its  attraction  for  water  ?  What  is  the  muriatic 
Midof  eommeroe?  How  ii  it  prepared  ?  What  precautions  are  to  be  obsenred  in  its  pre- 
paratfon? 
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Woalfe'8  Apparatus. — ^To  obviate  these  difficulties,  a  series  of 
peculiar- shaped  vessels,  known  as  "  Woulfe's  bottles,"  are  employed.  These 
consist  of  glass  jars,  or  bottles,  provided  with  three  necks,  or  apertures,  (see 
Fig.  118),  each  of  which  is  fitted  with  a  perforated  cork  and  tube.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  gas  enters  and  is  discharged  fh)m  the  vessel  will  be  readily 
understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  figure.  The  middle  aperture  is  fitted  with 
a  single  upright  tube,  called  the  "  safety  tube,"  which  dips  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  contamed  in  the  vessel    If  the  presisure  of  gas  becomes 


Fig.  118. 


excessive,  the  water  is  forced  up  the  center  tube,  and  the  pressure  is  relieved. 
If  a  vacuum  is  created,  air  enters  from  without  to  fill  it  By  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  much  latent  heat  is  liberated,  and  the  water 
which  absorbs  it  soon  becomes  elevated  in  temperature ;  to  obtain,  therefore, 
the  most  concentrated  solution  of  gas,  it  is  necessary  that  the  receivers  should 
be  immersed  in  cold  water,  or  surrounded  with  ice.  Connection  between  the 
separate  Woulfe's  bottles  is  effected  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  of  India- 
rubber. 

Hydrochloric  acid  solution,  when  pure,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  fuming,  when 
concentrated,  on  exposure  to  air.  The  commercial  "  muriatic"  acid  is  gener- 
ally of  yellow,  or  straw  color,  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  and  other  impu- 
rities. It  constitutes  one  of  the  three  great  acids  of  commerce,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  as  a  reagent  in  chemical  operations,  and  to  some  extent  in  medi- 
cine as  a  tonic.  In  the  manufacture  of  "  soda  ash"  (carbonate  of  sodaX  by 
the  decomposition  of  common  salt,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  prepared  as  an 
incidental  product  in  immense  quantities ;  and  in  some  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  Great  Britain  it  is  regarded  as  a  waste  product, 
the  disposal  of  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  expense.* 


*  It  was  usual  to  allow  the  acid  gas  to  escape  Into  the  oir  by  means  of  a  chimney,  on 
emerging  from  the  top  of  which  it  formed,  in  contact  with  moisture,  white  clouds  of  add, 


QuESTiONB. —Describe  the  construction  and  use  of  Woulfe's  hottles.  What  are  the 
physical  properties  of  hydrochloric  acid  solution?  What  are  its  uses?  Of  what  branch 
of  manufacture  is  it  an  incidental  product  ? 
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Free  bydrochlorio  acid,  derived  from  the  salt  contained  in  food,  is  found  in 
the  stomach,  as  a  constituent  of  the  gastric  juice.  Its  presence,  and  that  of 
the  soluble  chlorides  in  solutioD,  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  a  white, 
cordy  precipitate,  when  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  is  added  to  the  liquid. 
This  precipitate---chloride  of  silver — ^is  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid. 

361.  Aqua  Regia. — Nitro-Muriatic  Acid. — The  name  of 
aqua  regia  {royal  water)  was  given  by  the  alchemists  to  a 
mixture  of  nitric  with  hydrochloric  acid,  from  the  power 
that  it  possesses  of  dissolving  gold,  the  ''  king  of  the 
metals.'' 

Gold  and  platinum  are  insoluble  in  either  acid  separately ;  but  when  the 
two  acids  are  mixed,  they  mutually  decompose  each  other  in  the  presence  of 
the  metals — &ee  chlorine,  and  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  an  oxyd  of  nitrog:en 
being  liberated.  The  chlorine,  in  the  moment  of  its  extrication,  or  in  its 
nascent  state  (page  162),  acts  upon  the  metals  and  dissolves  them — the  pro- 
ducts formed  being  chlorides. 

The  best  proportions  of  o^ua  regia  are  one  of  nitric  acid  by  measure  to  two 
hydrochloric. 

362.  Oxyds  of  Chlorine  -—Although  chlorine  and  oxygen  will  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  unite  directly,  several  compounds  of  these  elements 
may  be  obtained  by  indirect  methods.  The  composition  and  names  of  the 
most  important  are  indicated  in  the  following  table : — 

Compodtlon  by  weight 

SymboL  . • » 

HjpoohloronB  add CIO  35*5  chlorine.    8  oxygen. 

ChloiooB  acid. CIOs  85-6       ♦*        24      " 

Peroxyd  of  chlorine C104  36-5       "        32      " 

Chloric  acid CIOs  36-5       "        40      " 

Hyperchloric  add ClOi  365       "        66      " 

363.  Hypochlorous  Acid . — This  compound  may  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  red  oxyd  of  mercury.    It  is  a  yellow  gas,  readily 

vhich,  irafted  by  the  wind,  produce  a  corrosive  rain,  most  ruinous  to  the  vegetation  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Many  soda  works  in  Great  Britain  were,  therefore,  indicted  as 
soiBances  on  this  account,  and  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  the  evil  by  discharging  the 
fames  at  great  elevations,  where  it  was  supposed  they  would  become  so  diluted  by  admix- 
tare  wifeh  vapor  as  to  be  rendered  harmless.  To  carry  out  this  scheme,  the  most  gigantic 
chimneys  ever  built  were  constructed.  One  near  Liverpool  is  495  feet  high,  30  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  11  feet  at  the  top,  and  contains  a  million  of  bricks.  Another  at 
Glasgow  is  still  larger.  These  costly  structures  have  not,  however,  been  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  condense  the 
gas  as  fiast  as  it  is  liberated  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  cold  water.  But  even  this, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  disposal  of  the  great  quantity  of  liquid  acid  formed,  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  many  arrangements  have  been  patented  to  effect  it. 

QuBBnoKS. — Does  it  exist  in  the  animal  economy?  What  is  a  test  of  its  presence? 
What  is  aqua  regia  ?  Why  so  called?  How  Ls  it  enabled  to  dissolve  gold?  What  is  said 
of  the  oxyds  of  chlorine  7    What  is  hypochlorous  add  ? 
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absorbed  by  water,  and  condensed  by  the  application  of  cold  into  an  orange- 
yellow  liquid. 

364.  Bleaching  Gomponnds. — ^When  chlorine  gas  is  caused  to 
pass  through  weak  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  or  over  hydrate  of  lime  (slacked 
lime),  it  is  absorbed,  and  very  peculiar  compounds,  possessed  of  remarkable 
bleaching  properties,  are  produced.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  bleaching 
agents  so  extensively  used  in  the  arts  under  the  names  of  chloride  of  lime 
(bleaching  powder)  chloride  of  soda^  and  chloride  of  potash,  together  with 
what  are  called  "  disinfecting  fluids,"  are  prepared. 

These  compounds,  according  to  the  opinion  of  most  chemists,  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  hypochlorous  acid  with  an  oxyd  of  a  metal,  and  are  termed 
hypochhrUes.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime  would 
be  represented  in  symbols  as  follows :  CaO,  CIO.  Other  authorities  deny  the 
formation  of  hypochlorous  acid,  and  regard  the  compounds  in  question  as 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  chlorine  with  fUi  oxyd.  According  to  this  latter 
view,  the  constitution  of  chloride  of  lime,  represented  in  symbols,  would  be  as 
foUows:  CaO,  CI. 

365.  Chloride  of  Lime)  or  BUacMng-Powder^  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  bleaching  compounds  of  chlorine,  and  is  used  in  immense  quantities 
for  the  bleaching  of  paper,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics,  and  for  disinfecting  pur- 
posea  Its  manufacture  is  almost  a  monopoly  with  Great  Britain,  and  no  at- 
tempt to  prepare  it  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country  has  ever  proved  success- 
ful.* The  process  consists  essentially  in  exposing  fresh  slacked  lime,  spread 
out  upon  shelves  in  large  leaden  or  stone  chambers,  to  the  action  of  gaseous 
chlorine — ^the  operation  being  continued  until  the  lime  has  absorbed,  or  imited 
with  the  largest  possible  amount  of  the  gas.  It  is  then  withdrawn,  and  made 
ready  for  transportation  by  enclosure  in  tight  casks.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is 
a  soft  white  powder,  partially  soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a  chlorine-like 
odor.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  readily  decomposed,  carbonic  acid  being 
absorbed,  and  chlorine  liberated. 

Ordinary  bleaching-powders  contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  available  chlo- 
rine. The  testing  of  their  commercial  value  is  termed  chlorimetryj  and  the 
method  adopted  generally  consists  in  ascertaining  by  experiment  how  many 
grains  of  a  particular  sample  are  required  td  destroy  the  color  of  a  known 
weight  of  indigo  in  solution.  The  result,  compared  with  the  results  of  certain 
standard  experiments,  give  the  percentage. 


*  The  reason  why  the  manufacture  of  bleaching-powder  has  not  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  is  due  doubtless  to  the  fact,  that  it  can  only  be  economically  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash,  which  process  furnishes  hydrochl  ric 
acid,  from  whence  chlorine  is  procured,  at  a  mere  nominal  cost ;  and  to  carry  on  both 
operations  advantageously  requires  the  employment  of  great  capital  and  skilL 


Qttestions. — How  are  the  ordinary  bleaching  compounds  and  "disinfecting  fluids** 
formed  ?  What  is  said  of  the  composition  of  these  compounds?  What  is  said  of  chloride 
of  lime  ?    How  is  it  prepared  t    What  is  chlorimetry  ?    How  is  it  conducted  ? 
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What  ifl  called  '*  Labarraque^s  disinfecting  liquid,"  ifl  a  solution  of  a  com- 
pound of  chlorine  and  soda^  similar  in  composition  to  bleaching-powder. 
"  Burnetts  disinfecting  fluid"  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  zinc. 

366.  Chloric  Acid)  ClOs. — This  compound  is  not  known  in  an  iso- 
lated state,  and  is  never  obtained  except  in  combination  with  water  (CIO' 
HO).  When  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  bleaching  solution,  as  before 
described,  is  formed.  This,  by  standing,  or  hy  the  application  of  heat,  loses 
its  bleaching  property,  and  becomes  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and 
chlorate  of  potash ;  the  latter  of  which,  being  the  least  soluble,  separates  on 
ocmcentrating  the  liquid,  into  shining  tabular  crystala  Id  this  reaction,  a  part 
of  the  potash  is  decomposed  ,*  its  oxygen  combining  with  one  portion  of  chlor- 
ioe  to  form  chloric  acid,  while  the  potassium  is  taken  up  by  a  second  portion 
of  the  same  substance;  or  in  symbols: — 

6  Cl-f-6  KO— B:0,Cl5+5  KCL 

Chlorates  of  other  bases  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

367.  Propertie s. — All  of  the  chlorates,  when  exposed  to  moderate 
heat,  undergo  decomposition,  and  liberate  oxygen  most  abundantly;  they 
are,  therefore,  generally  used  for  the  production  of  oxygen  (§  281).  When 
thrown  upon  ignited  charcoal,  the  clilorates  deflagrate  with  scintillations,  and 
when  heated  with  substances  which  have  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  such 
as  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  they  explode  violently  (§  286).  Mere  friction, 
also,  with  these  elements  iis  sufficient  to  cause  a  detonation ;  for  example,  if  a 
half  a  grain  of  sulphur  be  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  two  or  three  grains  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  the  friction  is  attended  with  a  series  of  small  explosions. 
A  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash,  sulphur,  and  a  little  charcoal,  was  formerly 
used  as  a  percussion  powder  for  gun-caps ;  but  its  action  upon  the  locks  was 
found  to  be  highiy  corrosive. 

Paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of  a  chlorate,  bums  in  the  same  manner  as  touch- 
paper. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  government,  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  to  substitute  clilorate  of  potash  in  place  of  niter  (saltpeter)  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder ;  but  the  liability  to  accidental  explosion  was  so 
greatiy  increased,  that  the  enterprise  was  speedily  abandoned  It  is,  how- 
ever, still  used  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-works,  and 
especially  in  the  production  of  colored  fires. 

368.  Peroxyd  of  Chlorine,  CIO4.  Eypochbric  Add.— Th\3  Buh- 
stance,  which  can  not  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  without  great  danger, 
is  prepared  by  distilling  chlorate  of  potash  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  It  is  a 
gas  of  a  yellow  color,  wliich  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the  influence  of  light, 
and  at  a  temperature  less  than  that  of  boiling  water,  its  elements  separate 

QuESTXONB. — What  are  Labarraqtie'  b  and  Burnet*  b  disinfecting  fiuldB  ?  What  is  said  of 
chloric  acid?  How  is  chlorate  of  potash  prepared?  What  are  the  properties  of  the 
chlorates  ?  For  what  purposes  are  they  practically  employed  ?  What  is  said  of  perozyd 
of  chlorine  7 
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with  a  most  violent  explosion.    Mere  contact  with  many  combustible  matteis 
also  occasion  an  immediate  explosion. 

Some  of  the  properties  of  this  singolar  componnd  may  be  experimentally 
illnstrated  without  danger.  If  a  few  grains  of  loaf  sugar  and  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash be  separately  pulverized,  and  mixed  together  in  equal  proportions^  with- 
out friction,  the  addition  of  a  single  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  let  £all  from  tho 
end  of  a  glass  rod,  will  produce  instantaneous  and  brilliant  deflagration.  The 
chemical  reaction  which  occasions  this  result  is  as  follovrs:  The  sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and  liberates  peroxyd  of  chlorine; 
this,  in  turn,  by  contact  with  the  sugar,  is  decomposed,  and  evolves  heat  suf- 
ficient to  produce  combustion. 

Another  very  brilliant  experiment  conasts  in  bringing  phosphorus  in  ccmtaci 
with  peroxyd  of  chlorine  imder  water  at  the  very  instant  ot  its  development 
A  deep  glass  vessel  being  chosen  (a  ocmical  wme-glass  will  answer^  a  few 
small  pieces  of  phosphorus  are  first  thrown  in,  and  the  glass  two  thirds  filled 
with  water.  Ciystals  of  dilorate  of  potash,  about  equal  in  quantity  to  the 
phosphorus  employed,  are  then  allowed  to  &J1  through  the  water  and  settle 
_  upon  the  phosphorus.    All  that  now  remain  to  be 

done  is  to  bring  sulphuric  acid  in  contact  with  the  two, 
which  is  easily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  dropping- 
tube,  or  small  glass  tube  and  funnel — ^the  extremity 
of  either  of  which  being  brought  in  contact  with,  the 
mixture,  the  sulphuric  add  is  caused  to  touch  the 
solids,  without  mixing  with,  and  suffeKng  dilution  by, 
the  water.  (See  Fig.  119.)  Peroxyd  of  chlorine  being 
rapidly  evolved,  the  phosphorus  reacts  upon  it,  and 
flashes  of  a  beautiful  green  light  under  water,  attended 
with  a  crackling  noise,  are  produced. 
The  two  other  principal  compounds  of  chlorine  with 
oxygen,  chlorous  and  perchloric  acid,  although  of  scientific  interest,  are  of  no 
practical  importance. 

369.  Chloride  of  5  i  t  r  o  g  e  ii.—The'single  compound  which  chlorine 
IS  known  to  form  with  nitrogen,  is  especially  worthy  of  note  as  probably  the 
most  dangerous  of  aU  chemical  combinations. 

When  a  bottie  of  chlorine,  perfectly  free  fix)m  greasy  matter,  is  inverted 
over  a  leaden  dish  containing  a  solution  of  1  part  of  sal-ammoniac  (NH4CI)  in 
12  parts  of  water — the  mouth  of  the  bottie  slightly  dippmg  beneath  the  sur- 
fikce— drops  of  an  oily-looking  substance  will  gradually  form  upon  the  liquid 
and  &U  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish,— chlorine  slowly  disappearing.  The  fluid 
substance  thus  generated  is  chloride  of  nitrogen.  During  the  whole  opera- 
tion, the  bottle  must  not  be  approached,  unless  the  feice  is  protected  by  a  wire- 
gauze  mask,  and  tiie  hands  by  thick  woollen  gloves.  The  leaden  dish  con- 
taining the  chloride  of  nitrogen,  may,  after  a  time,  however,  be  withdrawn 


Qdbbtiowb.— How  may  its  properties  be  illoBtrated  ?    What  is  said  of  chloride  of  nitro- 
gen i    How  is  it  prepared  ? 
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from  under  the  bottle,  cs^e  being  taken  to  avoid  all  agitation  and  contact  with 
the  glass. 

As  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  volatOe,  oily  liqtiid,  with  a  peculiar,  penetrating 
odor.  When  heated  to  about  200^  F.,  or  when  merely  touched  with  a  greasy 
sabstanoe,  with  phosphorus  cr  an  alkali,  or  eren  when  subjected  to  the  slight- 
est friction  or  jarring,  it  explodes  with  a  flash  of  light  and  a  yiolence  that  is 
diflficult  to  conceive  o£  Grlass  and  cast-iron  in  proximity  to  it,  are  shattered 
into  fragments,  and  a  single  drop  has  been  known  to  cause  a  perforation 
through  a  thick  plank.  A  leaden  yessel  yields  to  its  effects,  and  is  merely 
indented. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  this  body  is  not  certainly  known;  neither  are 
the  principles  involved  in  its  remarkable  reactions  at  all  understood.  Sim- 
ilar compounds  of  nitrogen  may  also  be  formed  with  iodine^  bromine,  and  cy- 
anogen. 

370.  History  of  Bleachin  g.-— The  past  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  great  industrial  art  d  bleaching  appropriately  connects  itself  with 
the  subject  of  chlorina  Before  the  discovery  and  application  of  this  element, 
the  operation  of  bleaching  cotton  and  linen  consisted  essentially  in  washing 
and  boiling  the  fiibrios  in  hot  water,  with  soap  and  alkalies,  and  subsequently 
exposing  them  for  a  lengthened  period  on  the  grass  to  the  action  of  light  and 
air.  These  operations  were  successively  repeated,  and  the  time  required  to 
render  a  piece  of  linen  white  and  suitable  for  maricet,  varied  from  four  to 
eight  months.  During  the  16th  and  17  th  centuries,  the  Dutch  enjoyed  an 
almost  complete  monopoly  of  the  business,  and  almost  all  the  Imen  goods 
manufactured  m  Europe  were  sent  to  Holland  to  be  bleached.  The  Dutch 
affixed  their  imprint  on  all  goods  bleached  by  them,  which  were  afterward 
known  as  **  Hollands,"  a  term  applied  to  linens  even  at  the  present  day. 

This  method  of  bleaching  was  extremely  expensive,  not  only  on  account  of 
tiie  time  and  labor  required  in  the  operation,  but  also  from  the  great  extent 
of  grass-land  necessary  for  the  spreading  of  the  cloths.  Goods  thus  exposed 
outK>f'<loore  served  as  a  temptation  to  dishonest  persons,  and  the  old  siatute 
Iftws  of  England  abound  in  severe  penalties  against  trespassers  upon  bleach- 
fields. 

The  decolorizing  action  observed  to  take  place  when  organic  products  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  air,  and  moisture,  is  explained  on  the  same 
general  principles,  as  ui  the  case  of  chlorine  (§  354) ;  viz.,  the  coloring  com- 
pound is  broken  up  by  the  abstraction  or  union  of  its  hydrogen  constituent 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  with  the  oxygen  contained  in  dew  and  aqueous 
vapors,  it  bemg  a  fact  that  "grass-bleaching"  is  most  rapid  at  those  seasons 
and  times  when  the  deposit  of  dew  is  most  copious  and  abundant.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  ozone  present  in  the  atmosphere  exerts  some  effect,  and 
the  chemical  action  of  light  is  known  to  be  essential,  inasmuch  as  the  bleach- 
ing will  not  take  place  in  the  dark. 

QuMTiows.— What  are  its  characteristic  properties?  What  waa  the  original  method 
of  Ueachiiij^  ?    What  is  aaid  of  the  early  history  of  bloaohing  ? 
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One  of  the  improvements  in  bleaching  introduced  by  the  Dutch  was  that  of 
**  souring,"  which  consisted  in  steeping  the  goods  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  m  sour  milk;  but  about  the  year  1750,  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was 
substituted  in  its  place.  This  simple  change  was  a  most  important  discovery, 
inasmuch  as  it  shortened  the  time  required  for  bleaching  linen  by  nearly  three 
months,  luid  greatly  reduced  the  expense.  In  fact,  the  operation  of  "  souring" 
by  sulphuric  acid  still  forms  an  essential  feature  of  the  modem  processes  of 
bleaching. 

In  1785,  BerthoUet,  a  French  chemist,  while  repeating  some  experiments  on 
chlorine,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1774,  ascertained  that  a 
solution  of  this  gas  in  water  was  capable  of  destroying  vegetable  colors,  and 
he  was  hence  led  to  suggest  its  application  to  bleaching.  About  this  time 
BerthoUet  was  visited  by  James  Watt,  of  England,  celebrated  from  his  connec- 
tion with  the  steam-engine,  to  whom  he  related  the  results  of  his  experiments. 
Watt,  on  his  return  to  England,  practically  examined  the  subject,  and  made 
a  successful  trial  of  bleaching  with  the  new  agent,  at  an  establishment  near 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  From  thence  its  use  rapidly  extended  throughout  Great 
Britain. 

The  introduction  of  chlorine  as  a  bleaching  agent,  like  all  other  great  dis- 
coveries which  tend  to  overturn  old  practices,  encountered  a  most  strenuous 
opposition. 

The  first  method  of  using  it,  consisted  in  saturating  cold  water  with 
the  gas,  and  immersing  the  goods  to  be  bleached  in  the  solution.  Heat 
being  applied,  the  chlorine  was  evolved  from  the  water  and  acted  upon  the 
coloring  matters.  The  difficulties  which  attended  this  procedure  were,  that 
the  gas  was  evolved  so  abundantly,  that  the  workmen  were  unable  to  endure 
it,  and  the  strength  of  the  doth  also  was  impaired.  A  defect  of  the  goods, 
becoming  yellow  after  some  days,  led  to  the  operation  of  boiling  in  alkaline 
leys,  when  it  was  discovered  that  solutions  of  the  alkalies  not  only  absorb  a 
greater  quantity  of  chlorine  than  water,  but  hold  it  with  greater  affinity — not 
allowing  the  gas'  to  escape  and  affect  the  atmosphere,  but  at  the  same  time 
imparting  it  regularly  and  effectively  to  fabrics  in  cont.act  with  them.  The 
knowledge  of  these  facts  prepared  the  way  for  the  further  discovery,  in  1798, 
by  Mr.  Tennant,  of  Scotland,  of  the  compound  known  as  "  chloride  of  lime," 
or  "  bleaching-powder,"  the  manufacture  of  which  has  been  already  described 
(§  365).*    During  all  this  period  the  constitution  of  the  bleaching  agent  in 


*  Chlorine,  in  its  combinalion  with  lime,  is  completely  under  the  control  of  tho  manu- 
facturer, and  can  be  used  with  any  amount  of  violence,  bo  to  speak,  within  the  limits  of 
its  powers.  It  may  be  developed  at  once,  if  desired,  or  its  evolution  can  he  effected  by 
the  slowest  degrees.  It  is  possible  to  so  dilute  bleaohing-powder  with  water,  that  it  shall 
exercise  no  bleaching  effect  of  itself,  bat  this  effect  shall  be  developed  by  the  disturbing 
action  of  a  third  substance.     This  may  be  illustrated  by  making  an  exceedingly  dilute 

Questions.— What  improvement  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch  ?  What  was  the  next 
Advance  in  the  art?  What  did  BerthoUet  discover?  What  followed  BerthoUet* s  discov- 
ery? What  was  the  first  me^od  of  bleaching  by  chlorine  ?  What  difficultieii  were  en- 
countered ?    How  were  they  overcome  ? 
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qaestiou  was  anknown,  it  being  regarded  as  a  conqxmnd  eonftaining  oxygen, 
termed  *^  oxy-muriatic  acid;"  and  it  was  not  until  1811  that  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  demonstrated  its  true  elementary  character,  and  called  it  chlorine. 

Some  idea  of  the  wonderful  results  which  have  flowed  from  the  discovery 
and  practical  application  of  chlorine  may  be  formed  from  the  following  facta: 
bleaching  operations^  which  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  required  from 
four  to  eight  months,  are  now  accomplished  in  comparatively  few  hours ;  the 
quantity  of  cloth  bleached  by  several  of  the  large  establishments  of  England 
and  the  United  States  ranges  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  yards  per  day; 
and  it  has  been  further  estimated  that  all  the  available  labor  of  the  civilized 
world  would  at  the  present  time  be  insufficient  to  supply,  by  the  old  process, 
the  present  demand  and  consumption  of  bleached  cottons  and  linena 

The  operations  of  a  modem  bleachery  for  cotton  fabrics  may  be  briefly  do- 
ecribed  as  follows: — "  All  cotton  fibers  are  covered  with  a  resinous  substance, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevents  the  absorption  of  moisture,  and  also  with 
a  ydlow  coloring  matter,  which,  in  some  kinds  of  cotton,  is  so  marked  as  to 
give  a  distinctive  character  to  the  fabric  made  fix>m  it,  as  in  nankeen,  which 
is  manufactured  in  China  firom  a  native  brown  cotton.  In  some  varieties  of 
cotton  the  quantity  of  coloring  mater  is  so  small  that  the  fabric  would  not  re- 
quire bleaching  were  it  not  for  the  impurities  acquired  in  spinning  and  weav- 
ing." 

The  first  process  of  bleaching  is  called  ''  singeing,"  and  oonaosts  in  passing 
the  cloth  with  great  rapidity  over  a  red-hot  copper  cylinder.  This  bums,  or 
*'  smges"  off  the  fibrous  down  or  "  nap"  fix>m  the  sur&oe  of  the  cloth,  render- 
ing it  smooth  and  more  suitable  for  the  reception  of  colors,  in  subsequent 
operations  of  dyeing  and  calico  printing. 

After  singeing  the  goods  are  jdaced  in  large  hollow  wheels,  each  of  wl^"^ 
has  four  compartments,  with  openings  upon  its  face.  (Sed  Fig.  120).  WaiSp 
being  admitted  into  the  compartments  by  means  of  a  pipe  concentric  with  th^ 

eolation  of  chloride  of  lime  in  water ;  so  dilute  that  a  Bolution  of  ind^  poared  into  h 
not  perceptiblj  decolorized.  If  we  now  add  a  third  or  disturbing  agency,  in  the  form  oi 
a  few  drops  of  acid  of  anj  kind,  chlorine  is  liberated,  and  decoloration  takes  place.  A 
very  beautiful  application  of  this  property  is  made  in  calico-printing.  Suppose  it  is  da. 
«ired  to  produce  a  white  pattern  on  a  colored  ground — ^white  dots  or  leaves,  for  example, 
on  a  field  of  bright  red,  the  red  being  a  color  removable  by  the  agency  of  chlorine — this  re* 
Biilt  is  effected  by  the  following  course  of  manipulation :  The  whole  fabric  is  first  dyed  of 
a  uniform  color,  and  then  the  form  of  the  desired  pattern  is  compressed  upon  the  cloth 
with  stamps  coated  with  some  substance  containing  a  very  weak  acid.  An  acid  known  as 
dtric  acid  (a  crystalline  Solid),  mixed  with  gum,  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  The. 
fabric  Is  now  dried,  and  still  exhibits  an  uniform  color.  No  sooner,  however,  is  it  dipped 
in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  than  the  citric  add  sets  up  Just  that  amount  of  local 
decomposition  necessary  to  affect  the  liberation  of  the  chlorine,  which  immediately 
Ideaehes  ont  the  stamped  pattern,  leaving  the  unstamped  portions  of  the  fabric  unchanged. 
The  material  which  thus  effbcts  the  liberation  of  chlorine,  is  termed  a  mardatU,  and  lh% 
opention  is  called  "mordanting" — Fabjldxy, 

QiTEsnoKS. — Enumerate  some  of  the  results  which  have  followed  the  discovery  and 
^>pUeatloii  of  chlorine.  What  is  the  natural  state  of  eo^toa  fibers?  What  are  the  no- 
essslva  operations  of  a  modem  Ueaohery  I 
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axis,  the  wheel  is  caused  to  rotate  rapidly,  and  the  doth,  by  agitatioii  and 
dashizig  of  the  water,  is  speedily  and  thoroughly  washed. 

Fio.120. 


The  next  cqteratioQ  consists  in  boiling  the  doth  in  an  alkaline  solution, 
which  removes  all  the  greasy  and  resinous  matters.  This  is  effected  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner ;  the  doth  is  placed  in  large  vats,  on  a  grating,  or  perforated 
&]se  bottom,  through  whidi,  from  a  compartment  below,  rises  a  pipe,  furnished 
on  its  extremity  with  a  cuired  iron  cover.  (See  Fig.  121.)  A.  boiling  solu- 
tion of  alkali  is  forced,  by  steam  pressure,  from  the  compartment  below  tho 
Tat  xxp  through  this  pipe,  and  striking  against  the  cover,  is  reflected  upon  the 
goods  in  the  form  of  a  shower ;  thence  filtering  through  the  texture  of  the 
doth,  the  liquor  runs  back  into  the  lower  compartment,  to  be  again  heated  by 
steam,  and  forced  up  as  before.  This  process  is  continued  for  about  seven 
hours,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  color  of  the  doth  is  darker  than  at  the  out- 
set The  doth  is  then  washed  again  in  the  wheels,  and  next  steeped  in  a 
Very  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  large  vats,  for  about  six  hours; 
it  even  then  is  not  white,  but  of  a  gray  appearance. 

In  the  next  process,  the  goods  are  steeped  for  four  hours  in  very- dilute 
sulphuric  add,  when  a  minute  disengagement  of  chlorine  takes  place  through- 
out the  substance  of  the  doth,  and  it  immediately  assumes  a  bleached  ap- 
pearance. The  same  operations  of  washing,  boiling,  bleaching,  and  souring, 
are  then  successively  repeated,  in  less  time^  until  at  length  the  doth  is  perfectly 
whitened. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  all  these  operations  is  from  24  to  48  hours  j 
one  pared  of  goods  succeedmg  another  in  each  successive  stage  of  the  pro> 
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oees,  so  that  all  the  departments  of  a  bleacherjr  are  in  ftill  operation  at  the 
Bame  time.  The  labor  of  handling  the  doth,  which  may  seem  very  great,  is 
nearly  all  performed  by  machinery,  with  great  rapidity,  at  a  very  slight  ex- 
pense—the average  cost  of  bleaching  cotton  fabrics  not  exceeding  one  cent 

Fia.  121. 


per  yard.    Cottons  subjected  to  bleaching  lose  about  10  per  cent,  in  weight 
Wod  is  bleached  by  washing,  and  expoeure  to  the  vapor  of  burning  sulphur. 

SECTION  VI. 

IODINE. 

JEquivalenif  127.     Symholf  L     Specific  gravity  o/vapoTj  8'Y. 

370.  Hi  story  r-Iodine  was  discovered  in  1811  by  M. 
Courtois,  a  chemical  manufacturer  of  Paris. 

He  noticed  that  a  dark-colored  liquor,  leA;  after  the  preparation  of  soda 
from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeda,  powerfully  corroded  his  kettles,  and  that  when 
sulphuric  acid  was  added  to  the  liquor,  a  brown  substance  separated,  which 
on  the  application  of  heat  was  converted  into  a  violet-colored  vapor.  A  sub- 
sequent examination  showed  that  the  substance  in  question  was  a  new  ele- 
ment— ^Iodine. 

371.  Natural  History  — ^Iodine  is  widely,  but  sparingly  distributed 
in  nature.  In  the  inorganic  kingdom  it  is  a  constituent  of  all  sea-water,  of 
many  mineral  springs  (Saratoga,  Carlsbad,  etc.),  and  also  of  certain  rare  min- 
erals.   In  the  organic  kingdom,  it  exists  probably  in  all  marine  plants,  but 


QvwnoKB.^'Wlien  and  by  whom  was  Iodine  discovered  f    What  circomstanoes  led  to 
its  disoovery  t    What  is  said  of  its  distribution  in  nature  ? 
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more  abundantly  in  some  species  than  in  others;  also  in  sponges,  in  the 
oyster  and  other  sea-moUusks,  and  in  some  fishes  (i.  &,  cod-liver  oil).  It  is 
always  found  in  combination  with  other  substances — generally  as  iodide  of 
sodium,  or  magnesium. 

372.  Preparation . — The  greater  part  of  the  iodine  of  commerce  is 
manufiictured  at  Glasgow,  from  "  kelp,"  which  is  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds  col- 
lected and  burned  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  kelp  is 
treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  out  a  large  quantity  of  soluble  saline 
matters — cart^onate  of  soda,  common  salt,  chloride  of  magnesium,  etc.  When 
these  substances  are  separated  from  the  solution  by  partial  evaporatiou  and 
crystallization,  there  remains  behind  a  dark-colored  liquor,  which  contains 
iodine.  This  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxyd  of  manganese,  when 
the  iodine  distils  over  as  a  purple  vapor,  which  is  collected  in  receivers  and 
condensed  to  a  solid  by  cooling.  A  ton  of  kelp  yields  9  pounds  of  iodine. 
The  chief  uses  of  iodine  are  for  medicine,  photography,  and  to  some  extent  in 
dyeing. 

373.  Properties  • — ^Iodine,  at  ordinary  tempefatures  and  pressores,  is 
a  solid,  and  is  generally  obtained  by  crystallization  in  the  form  of  bluish-black 
scales,  which  possess  a  brilliant  and  somewhat  metallic  luster.  Exposed  to 
heat,  it  liquefies  at  225°  F.,  and  boils  at  350°,  forming  a  magnificent  purple 
vapor,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name  (tw(5^f,  viokt-cobred).    This  property 

Via  199  ™^^  ^®  beautifully  illustrated  by  heating  a  few  grains  df 
iodine  in  a  glass  fiask,  or  test  tube,  over  a  spirit-lamp.  (See 
Fig.  122.)  On  withdrawing  the  heat  the  vapor  condenses, 
and  forms  brilliant  crystals  of  solid  iodine  upon  the  sides  of 
the  flask. 

Dropped  on  a  red  hot  surface  iodine  melts,  and  as  a  liquid 
assumes  the  spheroidal  state  (§  154),  forming  a  splendid  ex- 
periment. 

Iodine,  when  taken  inwardly,  acts  in  large  doses  as  an  Ir- 
ritant poison ;  but  in  small  quantities  it  is  a  most  valuable 
medicme.  Long  before  its  discovery,  the  ashes  of  a  burnt 
sponge  were  often  prescribed  as  a  most  efficacious  remedy  for 
certain  diseases.  Their  effect  is  now  known  to  have  been 
due  to  the  iodine  contained  in  them.  Iodine  stains  the  skin  and  most  or- 
ganized substances  of  a  brown  color,  and  gradually  corrodes  them.  Water 
forms  with  it  a  yellow  solution,  but  dissolves  it  only  in  very  small  quantity — 
1  part  in  7,000.  Its  bleaching  properties  are  very  feeble.  Alcohol,  ether, 
and  solutions  of  the  salts  of  iodine,  dissolve  it  freely. 

374.  Iodine  attacks  the  metals  rapidly.  Iron  or  zinc  placed  in  water  with 
it  are  readily  dissolved,  an  iodide  of  the  metal  being  formed.  Some  of  the 
combinations  of  iodine  with  the  metals  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant 

QmssTioxs. — How  is  it  prepared  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  From  what  drcomstanm 
does  it  derive  its  name  ?  What  are  the  effects  of  iodiM  upon  the  Animal  ^yitom  t  Whst 
Is  said  of  its  oomUnations  with  the  metahi? 
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otos.  An  Olnstration  of  this  forma  an  eaaj  and  striking  experiment.  Place 
in  three  test  tubes  a  aolutioa  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  water;  if  we  add  to 
the  first  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate),  we  ob- 
tain a  beautiful  salmon-colored  precipitate,  which  almost  immediately  changes 
to  scuiet  A  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  added  to  the  second,  produces  a  bright 
yellow  precipitate ;  and  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury  added  to  the 
third,  a  green  precipitate. 

The  distinctive  test  for  iodine  is  a  solution  of  starch,  with  which  it  strikes 
a  deep  blue  color.  The  solution  must,  however,  bo  cold,  and  no  alkali  must 
be  present.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  experiment  as  follows : — Draw  or 
paint  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,. figures  in  starch  paste,  and  expose  the  paper  to 
the  vapor  arising  firom  iodine  thrown  upon  a  hot  surface.  The  figures,  which 
were  before  colorless,  immediately  become  blue.  If  a  little  of  the  tincture  of 
iodine  be  dropped  upon  flour,  potatoes,  eta,  the  presence  of  starch  in  these 
bodies  will  be  indicated. 

Iodine  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  an  add,  hydriodio  acid,  HI,  and  with 
oxygen,  in  several  proportions,  to  form  both  oxyds  and  acids.  Its  principal 
oxygen  compound  is  iodic  acid,  IO5. 

The  most  important  compound  of  iodine  is  that  which  results  ttom  its  union 
with  potassium,  forming  a  white  crystallizable  salt,  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
also  termed  the  "  hydriodate  of  potash"  (Ell).  It  is  in  this  condition  that 
iodine  is  chiefly  used  in  medicine,  and  also  in  photographic  operations. 

SECTION    VII. 

BROMINE. 

Equivcdenij  SO.     Symholy  Br.     Specific  gravity  o/vapor^  5 '3. 

375.  Histoiry — Bromine  was  discovered  by  M.  Ballard, 
a  French  chemist,  in  1826,  in  the  "  mother,''  or  residual 
liquor  left  after  the  crystallization  and  separation  of  the 
salts  of  sea- water. 

376.  Distribution . — ^It  exists  in  all  sea- water  in  minute  quantity, 
generally  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  grain  to  the  gallon ;  and  for  the 
most  part  in  combination  with  magnesium,  forming  bromide  of  magnesium. 
It  w  also  found  in  certain  mineral  springs,  and  in  a  few  minerals. 

377.  Preparation  . — Bromine  is  prepared  by  passing  into  the  mother 
liquor  of  sea-water  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and  then  agitating  the  liquor 
with  ether.  The  chlorine  sets  the  bromine  free  from  its  combinations,  and 
the  ether  dissolves  it.  After  standing  for  a  little  time,  the  etherial  solution, 
having  a  fine  red  color,  separates  and  floats  at  the  top. 

378.  Properties  . — Bromine,  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures, 

•  Quzsnoxs.— What  is  the  distinctive  test  of  iodine?  What  is  the  principal  salt  of 
iodine  t  When  and  by  Mrhom  was  bromine  discovered  ?  What  is  laid  of  its  distribntioa 
tn  natare  t    How  is  broxnlae  obtained  t    What  are  its  properties  ? 
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is  a  red  liquid,  so  deep  in  color  as  to  be  nearly  opaque.  It  is  extremely  Tola- 
tile,  and  can  only  be  preserved  in  very  dose  yessels.  A  few  drops  slightly 
warmed  in  a  glass  flask,  will  fill  the  vessel  with  blood-red  vapors.  Its  odor 
is  somewhat  like  chlorine,  but  more  offensive ;  hence  the  name  BfMjftog^  Ixid 
odor.  When  swallowed,  it  acts  as  a  deadly  poison,  and  a  single  drop  upoa 
the  beak  of  a  bird  is  said  to  occasion  mstant  death.  It  rapidly  destroys  all 
organic  tissues,  and  stams  the  skin  permanently  yellow.  It  boils  at  14S^  F^ 
and  when  exposed  to  a  cold  of  — 10^  F.,  fiieezes  into  a  crystalUne  solid. 
Bromine  bleaches  like  chlorine,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  freely 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  combines  directly  with  many  of  the  metals,  and 
forms  bromides — ^the  act  of  combination  being  of^  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
plosive evolution  of  light  and  heat  This  may  be  experimentally  shown  by 
cautiously  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  antimony  or  tin  upon  a  few 
drops  of  bromine  contained  in  a  deep  strong  glass.  In  short,  the  properties 
of  bromine  greatiy  resemble  those  of  chlorine,  but  they  are  less  strongly 
developed. 

Bromine  is  extensively  used  in  photographic  processes,  and  sometimes  in 
medicine. 

But  one  compound  of  bromine  and  oxygen  is  known,  viz.,  bromic  acid, 
BrOs  j  it  also  unites  vnth  hydrogen  to  form  an  acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  HBr. 

SECTION    VIII. 

FLUORINE. 

FquivcUerUy  19.     Symbol^  F.     Theoretical  Density^  1*31. 

879.  History.  —  Of  this  element  but  little  is  known 
except  from  its  compounds. 

Its  affinities  for  the  other  elements  are  so  powerful,  and  its  action  on  the 
human  system  is  so  deleterious,  that  its  isolation  has  been  regarded  as  almost 
impossible.  "Within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  however,  several  chemists 
have  succeeded  m  separating  it  from  all  other  bodies,  in  the  form  of  a  colorless 
gas.  In  its  general  nature  and  properties  it  \ufloubtedly  resembles^  and  is 
closely  allied  to,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine/^ 

The  only  compound  in  which  it  exists  in  nature  in  any  abundance,  is  a 
compound  of  lime,  called  fluor-spar,  or  fluoride  of  calcium.  This  mineral  is 
found,  in  great  quantity  and  beauty,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  and  from  it 
the  well-known  ornaments  known  as  "Derbyshire  spar,"  are  manu&ctured. 
Fluorine  is  also  found  in  a  great  variety  of  other  minerals,  and  exists  in  mi* 
nute  quantities  in  the  bones  of  animals,  and  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Compounds  containing  fluorine  can  be  decomposed  without  difficulty,  and 
the  fluorine  transferred  from  one  body  to  another ;  but  so  great  is  its  affinity 
for  the  metals,  and  for  silicon,  a  constituent  of  glass,  that  in  passing  out  fix)m 

Questions. — How  does  bromine  act  upon  the  metals  ?  What  are  its  uses  ?  What  ita 
compounds?  What  is  known  of  fluorine?  What  is  said  of  its  distribntioa  in  nature? 
Why  is  it  difficult  to  isolate  fluorine  ? 
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a  state  of  combination,  it  combines  again  immediately  with  the  material  of 
the  vessel  containing  it. 

379.  Hydrolluorie  Acid,  HF.— Fluorine  is  not  known  to 
unite  with  oxygen  under  any  circumstances,  but  with  hy- 
drogen it  forms  a  very  remarkable  compound,  "  hydroflu- 
oric acid/' 

Tiins  substance  is  formed  by  heating  powdered  fluor-spar  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  a  platinum  or  lead  retort,  furnished  with  a  receiver  of  the  same 
metal,  which  is  kept  cool  by  immersion  in  a  freeziDg  mixture.  The  chemical 
reaction  which  takes  place  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

Flaoride  of  caldom.    Solphnrie  Acid.  Snip.  lime.         Hydroflaorie  acid. 

OaP     H-    SOj  HO    —    CaO,  SO,    +     HF 

The  add  thus  obtamed  is  a  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  condens- 
ible  by  cold  into  a  volatile,  colorless  Hquid,  which  evolves  white,  suffocating 
fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air;  its  attraction  for  water  is  very  great,  and 
when  poured  into  it,  it  hisses  like  a  red-hot  iron.  As  vapor,  and  as  an 
aqueous  solution,  it*  attacks  and  readily  dissolves  glass,  and  all  compounds 
containing  silica,  together  with  some  mineral  substances  that  no  other  acid 
can  afiect     This  property  is  often  made  available  for  etching  upon  glass. 

In  its  most  concentrated  form,  hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  most  dangerous  sub- 
stance, and  is  more  destructive  of  animal  tissues  than  any  other  known  agent. 
The  most  minute  drop  upon  the  skin  occasions  a  deep  and  painful  bum,  often 
terminating  in  an  ulcer  difficult  to  cura  Its  vapor  is  also  in  the  highest  de- 
gree corrosive. 

The  pecuhar  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  vapor  upon  glass  maybe  easily  illus- 
trated without  danger,  by  the  following  experiment.  Place  in  a  small  leaden 
dish,  or  an  earthen  cup,  the  interior  of  which  has  been  slightly  oiled,  a  little 
powdered  fluor-spar,  and  add  strong  sulphuric  add,  Fia.  122. 

soffident  to  form  with  it  a  thin  paste.  Cover  the  cup  . 
with  a  piece  of  window-glass  which  has  recdved  > 
a  coating  of  wax,  and  from  some  parts  of  which  ^ 
the  wax  has  been  removed,  by  scratching  with  a 
needle  or  other  pointed  instrument.  (See  Fig.  122.)  ^ 
After  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  remove  the  wax  by 
melting  and  washing  with  oil  of  turpentine,  when  those  parts  of  the  glass  left 
bare  will  be  found  to  be  deeply  corroded.  The  same  result  can  also  be  ob- 
tiiaed  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  by  a  gentle  application  of  heat  to  the 
cup  containing  the  mixture. 

QxTESTiona, — ^What  is  its  most  remarkable  compound  ?  How  is  it  prepared  f  What  are 
its  properties  ?  How  does  it  act  upon  organic  substances  ?  How  may  its  action  on  ^ss 
be  illustrated? 
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SECTION    IX. 

SULPHUR. 

JEquivaJenlj  16.     Symbol^  S.     Specific  gravity^  1*98,  in  vapor,  6.65. 

380.  Natnral  History  and  Dlstribntion.  — Sulphur  is 
an  element  abundantly  distributed  in  nature,  most  exten- 
sively as  a  mineral  product,  but  widely  and  in  small  quan- 
tities as  a  constituent  of  animals  and  vegetables.  It  has 
been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  a  nativCj  or  uncombined  state,  in  all  volcanic  dbstricts ; 
and  in  Sicily  and  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  it  exists  in  immense  beds 
in  the  earth.  Many  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur  with  tho  metals  occur  as 
natural  productions  in  great  abundance,  especially  the  sulphurets  (sulphides) 
of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zina  The  sulphuret  of  iron  (iron-pyrites)  is  oven 
employed  as  a  source  of  sulphur.  In  an  oxydized  condition,  as  sulphuric  acid, 
ift  is  still  more  widely  diffused  in  combination  with  various  earths,  as  the 
sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia^  barjrta,  eta  Nearly  one  half  the  weight  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  (gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris)  is  sulphur. 

381.  Most  of  the  sulphur  used  in  the  arts  is  obtained  from  Sicily  and  the 
volcanic  districts  of  southern  Italy,  the  former  exporting  about  1,540,000 
cwts.  yearly.  It  is  generally  subjected,  on  the  spot  where  it  is  dug  from  the 
earth,  to  a  rough  purification  by  fusion,  and  i^  brought  into  commerce  in  the 
form  of  amorphous,  or  semi-crystalline  masses.  Another  commoxiial  form  is 
roll  sulphur,  or  brimstone,  which  is  generally  the  produce  of  roasting  the 
sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper  (pyrites),  collecting  the  evolved  fumes  in  con- 
densing chambers,  and  subsequently  fusing  the  sulphur  into  sticks.  ^  Flowers 
of  sulphur,**  a  powder,  is  a  third  commercial  state  which  this  element  is  made 
to  assume ;  and  is  produced  by  distilling  sulphur  and  condensing  the  vapor. 

382.  Properties . — Sulphur  in  its  ordinary  condition  is  a  yellow,  brit- 
tle solid,  which,  by  warmth  and  friction,  emits  a  characteristic  odor  (brim- 
stone odor).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  consequently  tasteless ;  it  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  more  so  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  somo 
other  oils;  and  readily  in  the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat ;  and  a  roll  of  sulphur,  when  grasped  by  the  warm  hand,  crackles  and 
frequently  &ll8  in  pieces  from  imequal  expansion.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  but  when  rubbed  develops  negative  electricity  abundantly. 

Sulphur  is  highly  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  emitting 
suffocating  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid,  (the  familiar  odor  of  a  match).  It  has  a 
powerful  affinity  for  most  of  the  other  elements,  and  its  act  of  combination 

QuMTiONa— What  is  the  history  of  sulphur  ?  What  is  said  of  its  distribution  in  na- 
ture? From  whence  are  supplies  of  sulphur  chiefly  derived  ?  What  are  its  oommereial 
forms  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  sulphur  ?  What  is  said  of  its  solubility  ?  What  of 
its  afOlnity  for  other  elements  ? 
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with  the  metals  to  form  solphides,  or  sulpharets,  is  often  attended  with  an 
evolution  of  light  and  heat  This  fact  may  be  experimentallj  illustrated  by 
placing  in  a  flask  a  few  fragments  of  sulphur,  and  above  them  some  copper 
turnings;  on  the  application  of  heat  from  a  spirit-lamp,  vapor  of  sulphur 
rises,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  copper,  enters  into  vivid  combination 
with  it 

383.  Allotropism  of  Snlphnr.— One  of  the  most  re- 
markable characteristics  of  sulphur  is  its  allotropism,  or 
power  of  existence  in  different  states. 

The  first  indication  of  this  power  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  feet,  that  it 
is  capable  of  assimiing  two  distinct  crystalline  forms.    These  are  not  merely 
modifications  of  one  original  primary  figure  (to  which  cause  most  crystalline 
variations  can  be  referred),  but  they  belong  to  two  different,  in-   ^IQ.  123. 
convertible,   and  incompatible  systems  of  crystallization,   viz., 
oblique  rhombic  prisms  and  right  rectangular  prisms.    Examples 
of  the  first  form,  Fig.  123,  (octohedrons  derived  fit)m  oblique 
rhombic  prisms),  occur  in  native  sulphur,  or  in  sulphur  crystal- 
lized fi-om  a  solution.     Examples  of  the  second  form  may  be  ob- 
tained by  melting  a  quantity  of  sulphur  in  an  earthen  crucible, 
and  allowing  it  to  solidify  on  the  surface ;  if  the  crust  be  then 

V  r    1 24.  pierced  with  a  hot  wire,  the  fluid  portion  beneath  may 

be  poured  off,  when  the  interior  of  the  crucible,  on  cool- 
ing, will  be  found  to  be  lined  with  slender  needles,  or 
right  rectangular  prisms.     (See  Fig.  124.) 

Both  forms  of  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 

^sulphur  in  boiling  oil  of  turpentine ;  as  the  solution  cools, 

the  sulphur  crystallizes  out,  first  in  the  form  of  prisms; 

but  afterward,  as  the  temperature  is  reduced,  octohedra 

are  formed. 

The  power  possessed  by  sulphur  of  manifesting  itself  under  two  condi- 
tions, is,  however,  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  certain  phenomena  of  its 
melting  and  subsequent  cooling.  Thus,  if  we  heat  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur 
in  a  glass  flask  over  a  spirit-lamp,  it  melts  at  a  temperature  of  260-280°  F., 
into  a  clear,  yellow  liquid.  If  a  portion  of  this  liquid  be  poured  into  cold 
water,  it  immediately  condenses  into  the  state  it  had  before  melting — that  is, 
into  common,  yellow,  brittle  sulphur.  If  to  the  portion  remaining  in  the 
fiask  a  stronger  heat  be  applied  (about  500°  F.),  the  transparent  fluid  gra- 
dually thickens,  becomes  brown  at  first,  and  at  last  nearly  black  and 
(^>aque;  in  this  condition  the  viscidity  of  the  sulphur  is  such,  that  the  flask 
may  be  inverted  without  escape  of  its  contents.  If  the  heat  be  still  further  in- 
creased, tlie  black,  tenacious  sulphur  once  more  liquefies,  though  it  never  be- 


QuKTiOKs. — What  is  said  of  the  allotropism  of  sulphar  ?  What  is  the  first  indication 
of  this  property  ?  In  what  two  forms  does  sulphar  crystallize  ?  What  are  examples  ? 
In  what  other  way  may  the  allotropio  properties  of  sulphur  be  iUastrated  ? 
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comes  as  fluid  as  when  first  melted,  at  the  temperature  of  250°  F.,  and  if 
suddenly  cooled,  by  pouring  it  in  a  slender  stream  into  cold  water,  it  assumes 
a  most  singular  state.  It  is  no  longer  yellow  and  brittle,  like  ordinary  sul- 
phur, or  like  the  product  of  pouring  into  water  the  first  result  of  fusion,  but 
it  remains  soft,  tenacious,  highly  elastic,  and  of  a  brown  color,  resembling,  in 
all  its  external  characteristics,  strips  of  India  rubber  or  gutta  perchaw  In  this 
form  it  can  be  molded  by  the  hand,  and  may  be  used  to  take  impressions  of 
seals,  medallions,  etc.  After  the  lapse  of  a  little  time,  it  again  becomes  yel- 
low, and  returns  to  its  original  brittle  condition,  giving  out  in  the  transforma- 
tion a  quantity  of  latent  heat 

384.  Milk  of  Sulphur . — ^If  we  add  to  a  strong  boiling  solution  of 
potash  or  soda,  a  little  of  the  fiowers  of  sulphur,  a  part  of  the  sulphur  dis- 
solves, and  imparts  to  the  liquor  a  yellowish-brown  color.  If  a  little  of  the 
clear  solution  be  added  to  water,  slightly  acidulated,  the  acid  will  unite  with  the 
alkali  holding  the  sulphur  in  solution,  and  cause  the  sulphur  to  be  precip- 
itated in  the  fonn  of  exceedingly  minute  particles,  giving  to  the  water  a 
milky  appearance.  Sulphur  in  this  form  is  nearly  white  in  appearance,  and 
is  known  as  "  Milk  of  Sulphur,"  or  "Precipitated  Sulphur." 

In  the  organic  kingdom  sulphur  is  extensively,  and  periaaps  universally 
diffused  throughout  animal  substances,  and  exists  in  small  quantities  in 
most  vegetables.  The  well-known  blackening  of  a  silver  spoon  immersed  for 
some  time  in  a  boiled  egg^  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  egg.  Tho 
presence  of  sulphur  also  in  a  piece  of  flannel  may  be  strikingly  demonstrated 
by  immersing  the  doth  in  a  mixture  of  oxyd  of  lead  in  a  solution  of  potash ; 
on  applymg  heat,  the  flannel  immediately  turns  black. 

385.  Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Oxygen . — ^The  compounds 
of  sulphur  with  oxygen  are  numerous,  but  only  two  of  them  demand  an  ex- 
tensive notice ;  these  are  Sulphurous  add,  S0«,  formed  by  the  union  of  one 

equivalent  of  sulphur  with  two  of  oxygen ;  and 
Sulphuric  acid,  SOs,  formed  by  the  imion  of  one  of 
sulphur  and  three  of  oxygen. 

886.  Snlphnrons  Acid,  SO2  is  form- 
ed when  sulphur  is  burned  in  oxy- 
gen (See  Fig.  125)  or  atmospheric  air ; 
and  is  the  occasion  of  the  well-known 
suffocating  odor  of  an  ignited  match. 
It  exists  in  nature  in  the  vicinity 
[of  volcanoes,  and  is  often  evolved 
in  immense  quantities  from  their 
craters. 


YiQ.  125. 


QuKSTiONB — ^What  is  milk  of  sulphur?  What  is  said  of  sulphur  in  the  organic 
kingdom  of  nature?  What  are  illustrations  of  its  presence  in  animal  substances? 
What  is  said  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur  with  oxygen  ?    What  of  sulphurous  add  ? 
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When  required  in  a  pure  state,  it  is  best  pre- 
pared by  depriving  oQ  of  vitriol  of  a  part  of  its 
oxygen.  In  order  to  effect  this,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  are  boiled 
in  a  glass  retort  or  flask,- with  a  half  an  ounce 
of  copper  turnings ;  pieces  of  charcoal  may  be 
substituted  in  place  of  the  copper,  but  the  gas 
evolved  under  such  circumstances  is  not  pure. 
In  this  process,  a  part  of  the  acid  gives  up  one 
equivalent  of  its  oxygen  to  the  metal,  and 
sulphurous  acid  gas  is  liberated  ;  the  oxyd 
of  the  metal  produced,  unites  with  a  portion 
of  undecomposed  acid  to  form  a  sulphate. 
Thus:— 

Copp«r.  Solph.  Mid.      Sulpk.  copper.  Sulpliuroiu  aoid. 

Ca  +  2S08  —  CaO,  SOa  +  SO9. 

By  allowing  the  gas  to  bubble  through  water,  a  strong  solution  will  be  ob- 
tained, which  may  be  used  for  illustrating  the  properties  of  sulphurous  acid. 

387.  Properties « — Sulphurous  acid  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  a  charac- 
teristic odor,  easily  condensible  by  cold  or  by  pressure,  into  a  colorless,  limpid 
liquid.  Water,  at  60<^  F.,  absorbs  from  40  to  50  times  its  volume  of  sulphur- 
ous acid,  and  forms  thereby  a  strongly  acid  liquid.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
collect  this  gas  over  mercury  or  by  the  displacement  of  air  J5x)m  dry  vessels. 
Its  avidity  for  water  is  so  great,  that  a  piece  of  ice  introduced  into  a  jar  of 
it,  is  instantly  liquefied. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  not  inflammable,  and  a  lighted  candle  immersed  in  a 
jar  of  the  gas,  is  immediately  extinguished  for  the  want  of  free  oxygen.  A 
most  certain  way  of  extinguishing  a  chimney  on  fire  is  to  scatter  flowers  of 
sulphur  on  a  pan  of  coals  in  a  fireplace-opening  beneath.  The  sulphurous 
acid  gas  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur,  ascends  the  flue,  expels 
the  atmospheric  air  present  in  it,  and  by  depriving  the  burning  soot  of  free 
oxygen,  extinguishes  it 

Sulphurous  acid  possesses  bleaching  properties,  and  is  extensively  employed 
in  bleaching  straw  and  wool  The  articles  are  moistened  and  suspended  in 
closed  chambers  in  which  sulphur  is  burned  in  an  open  dish ;  (an  inverted 
barrel  is  ofl»n  made  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  a  bleaching  chamber.)  The 
sulphurous  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  damp  goods,  and  discharges  their  color. 
The  bleaching  action  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  gas  unites  with 
the  coloring  matters  to  form  colorless  compounds.  It  does  not,  like  chlorine, 
decompose  and  destroy  the  coloring  matter,  since  by  the  action  of  a  stronger 
chemical  agent,  the  colorless  compoimd  may  be  broken  up  and  the  original 


QUKSKONB. — ^How  is  it  usually  prepared  ?  Give  the  chemical  reaction  involved  in  its 
preparation.  What  are  its  properties?  What  are  its  relations  to  combustion?  How  ia 
■nlphoroas  acid  employed  in  hleacMng?    What  is  the  nature  of  its  bleaching  action  f 
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color  restored.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  holding  a  red  rose,  or  any  other 
red  flower,  over  a  bit  of  burning  sulphur.  The  color  is  speedily  discharged, 
but  may  be  again  restored  by  washing  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  White 
flannel  which  has  been  bleached  by  sulphurous  acid,  when  washed  for  the 
first  tiipe  with  an  alkaline  soap,  has  its  original  yellow  color  in  part  restored 
to  it.    V 

Sulphurous  acid  is  also  valuable  as  a  disiuftscting  agent. 

The  compounds  of  sulphurous  acid  with  the  bases  are  termed  sulphites. 
They  are  readily  formed  by  transmitting  a  stream  oi  gas  through  water  in 
which  the  oxyd  or  the  carbonate  of  the  metal  is  dissolved  or  suspended,  the 
carbonates  bemg  decomposed  with  effervescence.  The  sulphite  of  soda  is 
known  in  commerce  as  aniichhrine ;  since  its  solution  in  water  is  able  to 
neutralize  the  chlorine  which  may  remaui  in  fabrics  after  bleaching,  and  thus 
prevents  its  destructive  action. 

388.  Sulphuric  Acid)  S Os. — ^This  acid  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  chemical  reagents,  and  furnishes  the  means  by  which  most  other 
acids  are  prepared.  Immense  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  in  the  manu- 
&cture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  adds,  chlonne,  alum,  sul- 
phate of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  stearine,  phosphorus^  etc.,  and  in  dyeing,  and 
in  the  refining  of  the  precious  metals.  Its  annual  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  alone  is  upward  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds. 

389.  Preparation . — It  has  been  already  stated,  that  when  sulphur  js 
burned  in  air,  or  oxygen,  the  product  is  sulphurous  acid.  This  gas,  if  made 
to  combine  with  half  as  much  oxygen  again  as  it  ahready  contains,  is  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid;  thus  SOg-j-O— SOs.  In  other  words,  sulphurous  acid 
must  be  oxydized  in  order  to  enable  us  to  form  sulphuric  acid.  Oxygen  and 
sulphurous  acid  can  not,  however,  be  made  to  unite  directly,  but  the  inter- 
vention of  some  thurd  substance  is  necessary.  In  the  presence  of  water,  the 
tmion  takes  place  slowly,  or  if  the  two  gases  be  mixed,  and  passed  over 
spongy  platinum,  the  union  is  effected  immediately. 

Neither  of  these  processes  can,  however,  be  used  with  advantage  in  the 
arts;  and  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  large  scale  depends 
upon  the  &ct,  that  when  sulphurous  acid  mixed  with  oxygen  is  brought  in 
contact  with  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  (NO4),  or  acy  of  the  other  higher  oxyds 
of  nitrogen,  combination  takes  place  with  great  rapidity ;  the  presence  of  a 
very  small  proportion  of  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  bemg  moreover  suflBcient  to 
effect  the  combination  of  an  almost  indefinite  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
oxygen,  provided  that  water  is  also  present. 

The  following  experiment  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  principle  upon 
which  sulphuric  acid  is  manufactured.  Bum  in  a  jar,  containing  a  little  water 
at  the  bottom,  a  piece  of  sulphur ;  as  a  consequence,  the  vessel  becomes  filled 
with  sulphurous  acid.     If  we  now  introduce  into  the  gas  a  shaving  moist- 

QtjESTiONB. — ^What  experimeMts  are  illustrativo  ?  What  is  said  of  the  compounds  of 
sulphurous  acid  with  the  bases  ?  What  Is  antichlorine  ?  What  is  said  of  salphoiio 
acid  ?  What  of  its  theoretical  preparation  ?  Upon  what  fact  does  its  practical  preparatloq 
dapand  f    How  may  it  he  ezperimantally  illoafcratad  f 
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ened  with  nitric  acid,  reddish-colored  fumes  will  immediately  form  around  the 
wood,  and  gradually  fill  the  whole  vessel.     (See  Fig.  127.)      -pia,  127. 
These  fumes  are  nitrous  acid,  and  aro  produced  bj  tbe  ac  , 
tioQ  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  decomposes  the  nitric  acid, 
and  by  depriving  it  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen,  becomes  sul- 
phuric acid.     Thus : 

Salphorotw  seld.  Nitric  meid.  Solpbnrle  acid.  Nitrotu  aeld. 


Fig.  128. 


280,   +   NO5  —  2S0,  +   NO3. 
The  vapor  of  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  is  absorbed  by  the  | 
water  in  the  jar,  and  by  repeating  the  experiment  several 
times,  a  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  may  be  prepared. 

Oq  a  large  scale,  the  operation  of  manufacturing  sulphuric  add  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  principle,  and  may  be  described  as  follows:  immense 
chambeniy  linod  with  load,  are  constructed  ]  in  some  instances  300  feet  long, 

15  feet  high,  and  20 
broad.  (See  Fig.  128.) 
;  The  floor  of  these  cham- 
bers is  covered  to  tho 
depth  of  a  few  inches 
with  water,  and  at  one 
extremity  there  is  ad- 
mitted by  a  suitable  flue,  B,  sulphurous  acid  (from  a  furnace  of  burning  sul- 
phur), with  atmospheric  air ;  by  another  pipe,  A,  steam ;  and  by  a  third,  C, 
vapors  of  nitric  acid  (obtamed  by  heating  nitrate  of  soda  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid).  When  these  several  substances  meet  within  tho  chambers  a 
most  interesting  and  curious  series  of  reactions  take  place ; — ^the  sulphurous 
acid  withdraws  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid  vapor,  NO*,  and  converts  it  into 
deutoxyd  of  nitrogen,  NOa,  itself  changing  into  sulphuric  acid,  SOa.  This 
last  product  then  uniting  with  the  steam,  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  water.  The  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  does  not 
remain  unaltered,  but  in  contact  with  the  air  admitted  into  the  chambers, 
absorbs  two  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  peroxyd  of 
nitrogen,  NO4,  forming  red  fumes  (§  347).  These  in  turn,  by  contact  with 
the  sulphurous  add,  give  up  their  newly-acquired  oxygen  to  form  sulphuric 
add,  and  are  reconverted  again  thereby  into  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen.  And 
this  process  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  a  small  quantity  of  deutoxyd  of 
nitrogen  acting  as  the  intermediate  agent  for  withdrawing  oxygen  from  the 
air,  first  to  itself  and  afi^rward  giving  it  up  to  oxydate  the  sulphurous  add. 
The  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen,  together  with  the  remaining  nitrogen  of  the  air, 
is  finally  allowed  to  escape  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  chambers,  and  a 
fresh  portion  of  nitric  acid  vapor  is  admitted  to  supply  its  place,  and  com- 
mence the  reactions  anew.  The  steam  admitted  into  the  chambers  does  not 
take  any  active  part,  but  its  presence  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  opera- 


QuxsTXOws. — How  is  the  practical  znaaofactare  condacted  1    What  reacUona  taka  placa 
ia  th«  laadan  ehamban  ? 
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tion.*  The  chambers  in  which  the  add  is  manu&ctured  are  usually  divided 
into  partitions,  in  order  that  the  gaaes  may  mix  together  slowly  and  com- 
pletely, before  reaching  an  exit  tube  placed  at  the  further  extremity. 

The  sulphuric  acid  which  collects  in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
bers, is  drawn  off  when  it  reaches  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1*5 ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  this  stato  too  dilute  for  sale,  and  is  accordingly  evaporated  by  heat  in 
shallow  lead  pans,  until  it  becomes  strong  enough  to  corrode  the  lead,  when 
it  is  transferred  into  glass  or  platinum  retorts,  f  and  further  heated  until  it 
attains  a  specific  gravity  of  1*84.  In  this  condition  it  constitutes  the  con- 
centrated oil  of  vitriol  of  conmierce,  and  is  transported  in  carboys^  or  large 
glass  bottles  packed  in  boxes.  As  thus  produced,  it  is  a  definite  hydrate, 
composed  of  1  equivalent  of  acid,  and  1  of  water  (SOj,  HO).  This  proportion 
of  water,  amounting  to  three  ounces  in  every  pound  of  add,  is  held  so  firmly 
that  it  can  not  be  driven  off  by  heat     (See  §  322.) 

390.  Wordhausen  Sulphuric  Acid.— In  early  tames  sulphuric 
add  was  obtained  by  distilling  dry  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  in  earthen 
retorts,  at  a  high  temperature.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  dark-brown,  thick^ 
oily  liquid,  and  was  originally  called,  firom  its  derivation,  "  oil  of  vitrioV^  It 
is  the  most  concentrated  form  in  which  sulphuric  acid  can  exist  in  a  fluid 
condition,  and  contains  less  water  than  the  ordinary  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  fiimes,  and  when  dropped  into  watei^ 
hisses  like  a  red  hot  iron.  As  acid  in  this  state  of  concentration  is  required 
for  certain  processes  in  the  arts,  it  is  still  prepared  in  the  old  way,  especially 
at  the  town  of  Nordhausen,  in  Saxony,  G-ermany; — Whence  its  commercial 
name. 

Sulphuric  add  is  known  to  combme  with  water  in  four  proportions,  forming 
four  definite  hydrates.    Their  composition  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : — 

KordhaQsen  acid,  sp.  gr 1*9 ...2(S03)HO 

Oaofyitriol,  »'    1-84 S03,H0 

Sulphuric  acid  of     "    1-78 S08,HO+HO 

»»  "  "    1.63 SOs,HO-f2HO($274.) 

*  The  desoriptioti  of  the  chemical  changes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  Bulphoricacid 
in  the  leaden  chambers,  as  thus  given,  is  but  an  outline,  embracing  merely  the  funda- 
mental principles.  For  the  minute  details,  not  suited  for  an  elementary  work,  fhe  stu- 
dent is  referred  to  any  of  the  modem  encyclopedias  of  practical  science. 

t  It  was  originally  the  custom  to  concentrate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  boiling  it  in  glass 
vessels,  but  the  loss  from  breakage  is  so  great,  that  in  many  manufacturing  establish- 
ments platinum  stills  have  been  adopted,  this  metal  resisting  tJie  action  of  the  strongest 
acid  at  high  temperatures.  These  stills  are  constructed  in  Paris  of  thin  sheets  of  platinum 
soldered  with  gold.  They  are  oval  In  form ;  and  as  a  protection  against  the  direct  action 
of  heat,  they  are  inclosed  in  iron  jackets.  Their  capacity  varies  from  500  to  2,000  pounds, 
and  their  cost  from  $8,000  to  $13,000  apiece;  and  although  one  of  these  vessels  only  en- 
dures  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  their  use  has  proved  more  economical  than 
glass. 

Qttkbtionb.— "What  is  the  density  of  the  add  thus  formed?  To  what  processes  is  it 
Bul^ected  f  What  is  the  composition  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  ?  What  is  Nordhaasen 
sulphuric  add  7  What  are  its  properties  f  How  many  hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid  are 
known? 
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'  sn.  Inhydrons  Salpharic  Acid.— When  Kordhansen  acid  in 
caiefully  distilled  in  a  retort  furnished  with  a  receiver  kept  cool  by  a  freezing 
miiture,  white  fumes  pass  over,  which  may  be  condensed  into  a  white,  silky- 
looking,  fibrous  mass — anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  This  substance  possesses 
DO  acid  properties,  and  may  be  handled  without  danger.  When  thrown 
into  water,  it  hisses,  and  forms  liquid  sulphuric  add.  It  also  liquefies  on 
exposure  to  air,  by  the  absorption  of  moisture. 

392.  Properties . — ^The  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce  is  a  dense,  oily-look- 
ing liquid.  Without  odor,  and  of  a  brownish  color.  It  is  the  strongest  of  nil 
adds.  It  freezes  at  a  temperature  of — 29<>  F.,  and  boils  at  620°  F.  Its  afiin- 
ity  for  moisture  is  most  intense^  and  it  abstracts  it  from  every  substance  with 
which  it  is  brought  in  contact  If  a  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  be  ex- 
posed in  a  shallow  dish  to  the  air,  it  frequently  absorbs  sufficient  aqueous 
vapor  from  the  atmosphere  to  double  its  weight  A  piece  of  wood  introduced 
into  sulphuric  acid  becomes  black  and  reduced  to  coal,  the  same  as  if  it  had 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  explanation  of  this  is  as  follows :  the ' 
vood  is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  the  sulphuric  acid 
^)stractsthe  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  combine  to  form  water,  while  the 
carbon  remains  behind  Gases  contaming  aqueous  vapor  are  deprived  of  it 
by  causing  them  to  bubble  through  strong  sulphuric  acid 

When  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  water,  great  heat  is 
evolved,  and  the  mixture,  when  cold,  occupies  less  bulk  than  the  two  liquids 
did  separately.     This  &ct  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  yiq  109 

by  mixing  4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  1  of  water.  Water 
in  a  test  tube  immersed  in  such  a  solution,  may  be  caused 
to  boil    (See  Fig.  129.) 

Sulphuric  acid  does  not  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air ;  but  if  a  drop  of  dilute  acid  fall  upon 
a  cloth,  the  water  graduaUy  evaporates  until  the  acid  . 
which  is  left  behind  acquires  a  considerable  degree  of 
strength,  and  then  chars  or  destroys  the  cohesion  of  the 
fibers;  hence  the  destructive  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  &,brics  even  when  very  much  diluted — Milleil 

Ordinaiy  sulphuric  acid  is  never  pure,  but  always  contains  lead  derived 
from  the  leaden  chambers ;  when  mixed  with  water,  this  lead  is  predpitated, 
and  causes  the  solution  to  appear  milky. 

Sulphuric  add  attacks  all  the  metals  except  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  and 
rodium. 

393.  Hyposulphnrons  Acid,   8,0). — ^By  digesting  sulphur  with 


QuisnoitB.— What  is  anhydrons  rolpbaric  add  ?  What  are  its  properties  T  What  are 
the  properties  of  **  oil  of  vitriol  r  What  is  said  of  its  attraction  for  moisture  ?  What 
are  illnstrations  of  this  ?  When  concentrated  salphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  water,  what 
fellows?  What  is  said  of  the  action  of  sulphnrio  acid  on  fibers?  What  of  its  purity  t 
What  of  its  action  on  metals?  What  is  said  of  hyposulpharoufl.  acid  and  its  com*, 
pounds? 

12 
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a  solutioii  of  sulphate  of  Bodo,  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  dissolved,  and  a  salt 
containing  hjposulphurous  acid  is  formed-^tho  h}'p38ulphito  of  soda.  Tho . 
aciditacif  can  not  bo  isolated.  IIyx)Osulphito  of  soda  is  at  present  largely 
employed  in  photographic  operations,  owinp:  to  its  property  of  dissoWmg  cer- 
tain salts  of  silver  which  aro  insoluble  in  water.  Tho  surface  of  the  photo* 
graph  i  J  frood  from  them  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  it  j  after  which,  if  well 
washed  with  water,  it  is  no  long^er  liable  to  alteration  by  exposure  to  light. 

394.  Snlphnr  and  nydrogen. 

Hydrosulphuric  Acid,  Til.  —  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, 
Sulphydrw  Acid. — This  gas  is  formed  naturally  during 
the  putrefactioQ  of  many  organic  substances,  and  is  also  a 
constituent  of  many  mineral  springs.  It  is  easily  prepared 
by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  protosulphide 
of  iron,.FS.« 

Fio.  130.  ^^^  ^^^  purpose  an  evolution  flask    (Fig.   130)  ia  best 

adapted;  but  a  common,  open-mouthed  bottle,  fitted  with  a 

perforated  cork  and  bent  tube,  will 

answer.     (See  Fig.  131.)     Introduce 

into  the  flask  protosulphide  of  iron  in 

small  quantities,  with  water  sufficient 

to  cover  it;  then  add  sulphuric  acid 

nntil  a  copious  disengagement  of  gas  I 

takes  place.  By  introducing  the  evolu- 
tion tube  into  cold  water,  a  solution  of 

tho  gas  will  be  obtained,  in  which  stato  its  properties  may  be  ex- 
perimentally illustrated  to  the  best  advantage.  The  operation  of  preparing  tho 
gas  should  be  conducted  in  a  well-ventilated  apartment,  or  in  the  open  air. 

The  chemical  reaction  involved  in  this  operation  is  as  follows :  water  is  de- 
oompcsed;  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron  to  form  oxyd  of  iron,  which 
dissolves  in  the  acid  to  form  sulphate  of  iron,  while  the  hydrogen  escapes,  and 
takes  with  it  tho  sulphur  conta'med  in  the  sulphido  of  iron.     Thus: — 


Fio.  131. 


Sulphide  of  iron.        Solphnrie  ncid  (dilute).       Solfhateof  iron. 


Hydronilpli.  acid. 

HS. 


FeS      +      SOa,  HO      —     FeO,  SO,      + 

895.  Properties  • — Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas^ 
of  a  disgusting  odor,  like  that  of  rotten  eggs.  It  is  about  one  fifth  heavier 
than  common  air,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  with  a  smell  of  sulphur.  It 
13  highly  poisonous  when  respired  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  even  when 


*  Protosulpharet  of  iron  is  prepared  by  heatix^  2  parts  of  iron  ffllngs  with  1^  parts  of 
Bulphnr,  to  a  red  heat,  ia  a  covered  earthen  crucible. 


QtrE8Tio^B.-^Whafc  of  hydrosnlphnrio  add  ?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  What  chemical  re* 
actions  are  tavolved  is  itt  preparation?  What  ia  said  of  its  properties f  What  of  its 
poisoaoos  flibcts? 
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present  in  the  air  in  very  minute  proportions,  it  is  rapidly  fatal  to  the  lower 
orders  of  animals.  A  single  gallon  of  it,  mixed  mth  1,200  of  air,  will  render 
it  poisonous  to  birds,  and  1  in  100  will  kill  a  dog.  Wlien  inlialed  it  acts  di- 
rectly upon  tho  blood,  thickening  it,  and  turning  it  black.  It  is  this  gas  which 
makes  an  open  or  foul  sewer  so  destructive  of  health  to  any  district  in  which 
it  may  bo  situated.  When  present  in  the  air  of  a  room,  it  may  be  instantan- 
eously destroj-ed  by  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  free  chlorine.  A  cloth 
moistened  with  alcohol,  and  held  before  the  mouth,  is  a  good  protection  also 
against  its  inhalation. 

By  pressure,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  reduced  to  a  colorless  liquid,  which 
freezes  at  — 122^  F.  into  a  crystalline,  semi-transparent  mass.  Cold  water 
dissolves  between  two  and  three  times  its  bulk  of  this  gas,  producing  a  feebly 
acii  liquid,  which  possesses  tho  characteristic  smell  and  taste  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  with  all  its  properties.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  this  solution  be- 
eomes  milky ;  the  hydrogen  being  slowly  oxydized  to  form  water,  while  the 
sulphur  separates.  The  sohition,  therefore,  should  be  kept  in  weU-stopped 
bottles,  quite  full 

.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  formed  naturally  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
Its  chemical  proportions  being  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  (1)  to  1  of  sulphur 
(IC),  it  follows  that  100  parts  of  tho  gas  oontam  only  about  6  parts  of  hy- 
drogen ;  so  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  hydrogen  causes  a  large  amount 
of  sulphur  to  assume  with  it  an  aeriform  condition,  and  exhibit  the  fcBtid  odor 
and  poisonous  properties  of  tho  gas  in  question.  In  volcanic  countries  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  often  evolved  from  fissures  in  tho  rocks,  mixed  with 
steam  and  other  gases ;  in  sewers  and  cesspools  it  is  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities by  tho  decay  of  organic  matter,  and  in  marshes,  where  vegetable  mat- 
ter alone  is  undergoing  decay,  in  the  presence  of  water  containing  sulphate 
i^limo  (gypsum),  its  presence  may  be  often  detected.  The  waters  of  mineral 
springs,  as  those  of  Avon  and  Sharon,  N.  Y.,  and  the  sulphur  springs  of  • 
Tiiginia,  often  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  though  rarely  in  a  proportion 
exceeding  1^  per  cent,  of  theu*  volume ;  and  tho  gas  in  solution  in  this  small 
quantity,  when  taken  into  tho  stomach,  acta  as  a  valuable  medicinal  remedy 
for  various  diseases. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid,  though  a  feeble  acid,  combines  readily  with  bases  to 
form  sulphides,  or  sulphurets.  Thus,  if  wo  place  a  drop  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  upon  a  bright  silver  or  copper  coin,  or  upon  a  piece  of  lead, 
a  black  spot  will  be  quickly  produced,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  black 
compound  of  the  metal  and  sulphur  (a  sulphide).  The  black  sulphide  of  lead 
formed  when  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  salts  of  lead, 
is  particularly  noticeable,  and  may  be  exhibited  by  exposing  a  piece  of  paper 
moistened  with  acetate  of  lead  to  air  impregnated  with  this  gas.  This  test  is 
K>  delicate,  that  1  part  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  20,000  of  air  is  said  to 

QUESTIOXB.— What  is  said  of  the  solubility  of  this  gas  ?  What  of  its  natural  formation 
tnd  proportional  composition  ?  What  is  said  «f  its  presence  in  mineral  springs?  What 
of  its  combinations  with  the  metals  ? 
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be  safBdent  to  occasion  a  blackening  of  the  paper.  For  the  same  Feaaon, 
surfaces  covered  with  lead  paints,  in  the  vicinity  of  sewers,  cesspools,  or  the 
bilge- water  of  vessels,  etc,  soon  become  discolored.  Siilphur  unites  with  zinc 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  lead,  but  the  resulting  compound,  sulphide  of 
zinc,  is  white,  and  not  dark  colored  like  the  sulphide  of  lead.  Hence  zino 
paints,  for  many  locations,  are  more  suitable  than  lead  paints. 

When  hydrosulphuric  acid,  either  in  the  form  of  gas  or  solution,  is  added 
to  a  solution  containing  copper,  silver,  gold,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  or  arsenic, 
these  metals  are  precipitated  as  insoluble  sulphides,  and  may  be  collected  and 
separated  from  the  solution  by  filtration.  If  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  cobalt, 
and  nickel  are  contained  in  the  same  solution,  they  are  not  precipitated  until 
a  stronger  reagent  is  added.  Hence  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  used  to 
separate  one  class  of  metals  from  another ;  and  in  &ct  is  employed  extensively 
for  this  purpose  in  chemical  analysis. 

SECTION    X. 

SELENIUM  .AND    TELLUBITTIC. 

396.  Selenium)  Se. — ^This  element  was  discovered  by  Berzelius  in 
1817,  and  was  named  by  him  Selenium,  from  ^eXtj^Vy  the  moon.  It  is  one  of 
the  least  abundant  of  the  elements,  and  always  occurs  in  combination,  gen- 
erally in  ores  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver,  forming  selenides  of  these  metals. 
The  principal  localities  in  which  it  exists  are  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the 
Hartz  mountains  of  Germany.  It  is  a  dark-brown,  brittle  solid,  opaque,  and 
possessing  a  metallic  luster  somewhat  like  lead.  It  closely  resembles  sulphur 
in  its  properties,  and  forms  acid  compounds  with  oxygen  (selenious  and  se- 
lenic  acids)  analogous  to  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  When  heated 
strongly  it  gives  out  a  powerful  odor,  like  putrid  horse-radish,  by  means  of 
which  the  smallest  trace  of  this  element  may  be  detected  hi  minerals,  when 
heated  before  the  How-pipe. 

397.  Tellurium)  Te,isa  rare  substance,  found  chiefly  in  the  mines 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania ;  sometimes  native  and  nearly  pm^,  but  gen- 
erally combined  with  various  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  bismuth  and  cop- 
per. It  is  a  silver-white,  brittle  solid,  possesang  a  strong  metallic  luster, 
and  by  some  authorities  is  classed  among  the  metals.  It  is,  however,  closely 
allied  to  sulphur  and  selenium  in  all  its  properties  and  combinations. 

Selenium  and  tellurium  both  unite  with  hydrogen  to  form  gaseous  com- 
pounds, of  singularly  offensive  and  noxious  properties.  A  single  bubble  of 
seleniuretted  hydrogen  allowed  to  escape  into  a  room,  produces  on  those  who 


QuKBTioxB.— Why  do  Barfae?8  painted  trith  lead  blacken  on  exposure  to  this  gasf 
Why  are  sine  paints,  for  many  Rituations,  preferable  to  lead  ?  Expl.xin  the  manner  in 
-which  hydroBulphnric  acid  is  used  in  chemical  annlysis.  What  is  said  respecting  sele- 
nium ?  What  are  its  characteristic  properties  ?  What  is  tellurium  ?  What  aro  its  prop- 
erties ?  What  is  said  of  the  compounds  of  selenium  and  ielluriam  irith  hydrogva  f 
What  effect  has  tellurium  upon  the  animal  system  f 
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breatbo  it;  all  the  umal  symptoms  of  a  severe  cold  and  irritation  of  th« 
throat,  wliidi  continue  for  several  days.  But  the  most  singular  fact  connected 
with  tellurium  is,  "  that  when  certain  odorless  preparations  of  this  element 
are  taken  internally,  they  form  compounds  within  the  animal  organization 
which  impart  to  the  breath  and  the  perspiration  so  fcetid  an  odor  as  to  render 
the  person  taking  it  a  kind  of  horror  to  every  one  he  approaches ;  and  this 
lasts  sometimes  for  weeks,  though  the  dose  of  tellurium  administered  may  not 
exceed  a  ^tuarter  of  a  gram."— Jornbon. 

SECTION    XI. 

FHOSFHOBUS. 

EquivcUenif  32.     Symbol,  P.     Density,  1-863. 

398.  History.— The  credit  of  the  discovery  of  phosphorus 
is  ascribed  to  Brandt,  an  alchemist  of  Hamburg,  who 
first  recognized  it  while  searching  for  the  philosopher's 
stone  in  human  urine,  in  the  year  1669.  Its  method  of 
preparation  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  kept  secret. 

399.  JVatural  History  and  Distribution . — Phospliorus  is 
neyer  found  in  nature  in  a  free  state,  but  exists  in  small  quantities,  widely  dif- 
fused, in  the  mineral  kii^om,  principally  in  combination  with  lime.  It  is  a 
constituent  of  most  of  the  primitive  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  by  the  decay  of 
these  it  passes  into  the  soil ;  from  the  soil  it  is  extracted  by  plants,  which 
accumulate  it,  particularly  in  their  seeds  (wheat,  com,  oats,  etc.).  Man 
and  animals  deriving  their  support  directly  or  indirectly  from  plants,  in  turn 
collect  it  in  their  systems — ^in  such  quantities  that  animal  products  furnish 
almost  the  only  source  from  which  phosphorus  is  artificially  prepared.  United 
with  oxygen  and  with  lime,  it  forms  the  principal  mineral  constituent  of  the 
bones.  Thus  the  body  of  an  adult  man  contams  from  9  to  12  pounds  of 
bones,  which  contain  from  5  to  7  pounds  of  phosphate  of  hmo  (phosphoric 
acid  and  lime),  or  from  1  to  2  poimds  of  pure  phosphorus.*     "Phosphorus 

*  No  seed  snitable  to  become  food  for  man  and  animals  can  be  formed  in  anj  plant  witb- 
ont  tbe  presence  and  cooperation  of  the  phosphates,  and  a  field  in  which  phosphate  of 
lime,  or  the  alkaline  phosphates  form  no  part  of  the  soil,  is  totally  incapable  of  producing 
grain,  peas,  or  beans. 

Animals  which  are  fed  on  food  which  contains  no  phosphate  of  lime,  gradually  lose  their 
nenroas  irritability,  and  sink  into  a  state  of  inanition  and  torpor,  which  is  speedily  followed 
by  death.  A  deficienetf  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  food  of  young  children,  is  also  liable  to 
produce  a  disease  known  as  the  rickets.  As  animals  derive  the  phosphate  of  lime  neces- 
sary for  their  support  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  plants,  and  as  these  in  turn  ex- 
tract it  from  tbe  soil,  it  is  evident  that  the  fertility  of  a  soil  can  only  be  sustained  by  re- 
storing to  it  tbe  constituents  thus  abstracted  from  it  Hence  the  Viilue  of  bones  and 
animal  products  which  contain  phosphate  of  lime  (as  guano)  as  manures  for  wheat  and 
plants  of  like  character. 

.QuKBTiOKB. — What  is  the  history  of  phosphorus?    What  is  said  of  its  distributioa  in 
nature  ?   In  what  conditioB  does  it  exist  most  abundantly  ? 


\ 
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also  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  higher  functions  of  tho 
auimal,  since  it  exists  as  a  never-fkiling  ingredient  ia  the  substance  of  which 
the  brain  and  nerves  are  composed." 

400.  Preparati  on. — Phosphorus  was  formerly  extracted  from  urine, 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  bones,  from 
■which  immense  quantities  are  prepared  for  the  manu&cture  of  matches  and 
other  uses. 

The  details  of  the  process  of  preparation  are  briefly  as  follows: — ^The  bones 
are  first  burned  to  whiteness  and  then  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which  pow* 
der,  bemg  a  phosphate  of  lime,  insoluble  in  water,  is  technically  known  in 
chemistry  and  the  arts  as  "bone-ash."  So  much  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
is  then  added  to  a  suitable  quantity  of  bone-ash  as  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  partially  decompose  it — two  thirds  of  the  Ifane  uniting  with  the 
sulphuric  acid  to  form  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  while  the  remaining  one 
<tbird  continues  in  combination  with  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  to  form 
a  new  compound,  which  is  readUy  soluble  in  water.  This  new  compound  is 
called  superphosphate  of  lime^  and  of  late  years  has  been  extensively  intro- 
duced into  agriculture,  as  a  ready  means  of  supplying  exhausted  soils  with 
tlie  phosphorus  needed  for  the  production  of  crops.  The  chemical  reaction 
which  takes  place  may  be  expressed  in  symbols  as  follows : — 

BoDe-asb.  Sniph.  arid.  Snperphosph.  lime.  Sulph.  lime. 

SCaO.POs  +  2(S08,HO)  —  2HO,CaO,POB  +  2(CaO,SO^) 

The  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  and  the  superphosphate  of  lime  dissolved  in 
the  acid  solution,  are  then  separated  from  each  other  by  filtration,  and  the 
latter,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  is  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  heated  in  an  iron, 
or  earthen  retort  Under  these  circumstances  the  charcoal  decomposes  the 
superphosphate  of  lime ; — ^phosphorus  rises  as  a  vapor,  and  passing  into  cold 
water,  is  collected  and  condensed  into  a  solid.  The  crude  phosphorus  thus 
obtained  is  purified  by  melting  under  water,  and  is  then  cast  into  sticks,  in 
which  form  it  is  sold. 

401.  Properties . — Phosphorus  exists  in  two  conditions,  viz. :  in  an 
ordinary  state,  and  in  an  allotropic  state.  In  its  ordinary  state  it  is  a  soft,  semi- 
transparent,  almost  colorless,  waxy-looking  solid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
iout  readily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  in  various  oils. 

At  all  temperatures  above  32°  F.,  phosphorus,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
slowly  combines  with  oxygen,  and  emits  a  feeble  light,  readily  perceptible  ia 
the  dark  (hence  its  name,  from  ^of,  lights  and  ({tepEiv,  to  hear).  Exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  about  60°  F.  it  bursts  into  a  flame.  This  extreme  combusti- 
bility of  phosphorus  renders  it  necessary  to  keep  it  continually  under  water, 
from  which  it  should  be  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  be  held  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  upon  the  point  of  a  knife.     "When- 

QunsTiONS.— How  is  phosphorus  obtained  ?  "Wliat  is  saperphosphato  of  lime  ?  "VThat 
is  the  chemical  reaction  involved  i.i  its  manufacture  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  ordinary 
phosphorus  ?    What  is  said  of  its  solubility  ?    What  of  its  inflammabiUty  f 
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Bter,  «]flo^  it  is  desirable  to  cut  it  into  fragments,  the  operation  shonld  be  per* 
formed  under  water.  The  bums  occasioned  by  melted  phosphorus  are 
extremely  severe,  from  the  difficulty  of  extinguishing  the  liame. 

Phosphorus  is  also  easily  ignited  by  friction,  and  for  this  reason  is  em- 
{doyed  in  the  manufacture  of  matches.  It  burns  in  the  air  with  a  brilliant 
flame,  and  in  pure  oxygen  gas  with  a  light  so  dazzling  that  the  eye  can  hardly 
sustain  it     (§  282.) 

At  a  temperature  of  111°  E.,  au-  being  excluded,  phosphorus  melts;  and 
when  fused  under  water,  it  can  bo  molded  as  readUy  as  wax.  At  550o  p., 
in  dose  vessels,  it  boils,  giving  off  a  colorless  gas.  A  solution  of  phosphorus 
in  naphtha,  by  cooling  and  evaporation,  yields  crystals  of  phosphorus.  Very 
fine  crystals  of  phosphorus  may  be  also  obtained  by  exposing  phosphorus  to 
sonUght  in  a  tube  either  exhausted  of  air,  or  filled  with  a  gas  which  can  not 
Qxydizeit. 

The  foUowii^  experiments  illustrate  some  of  the  diaracteristies  of  this 
element: — 

,  Place  in  a  glass  flask  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ether  and  a  piece  of 
phosphorus  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  Cork  the  flask  and  allow  it  to  stand  some 
days,  frequently  agitating  it  In  this  way  an  ethereal  solution  of  phoephorus 
will  be  obtained,  which,  when  rubbed  upon  the  hands,  renders  them  lumioous 
in  the  dark.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  the  ether  evapo- 
xates,  and  leaves  the  phosphorus  wliich  it  held  in  solution  upon  the  hands  in 
a  state  of  minute  subdivision.  In  tliis  condition  it  combines  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  or  undergoes  a  slow  combustion,  diffusing  a  white  smoke  and  a 
pale  greenish  light  Heat  is  at  the  same  time  evolved,  but  not  sufficient  to 
occasion  ignition.  By  rubbing  the  hands,  the  light  is  rendered  more  vivid, 
as  a  frcsli  surface  of  phosphorus  is  thus  continually  presented  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  air. 

If  we  moisten  a  lump  of  white  sugar  with  an  ethereal  Bolution  of  phos- 
phorus, and  throw  it  into  hot  water,  the  heat  of  the  water  will  volatilize  both 
tiie  ether  and  the  phosphorus ;  and  the  vapors,  in  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  will  inflame  spon- 
taneously. 

If  we  pour  an  ethereal  solution  of  phosphorus  upon  fine  blotting-paper,  the 
latter  will  ignite  spontaneously  after  the  ether  has  evaporated. 

If  we  place  a  piece  of  phosphorus  of  the  size  of  a  pea  upon  bloiting-paper, 
and  sprinkle  over  it  some  soot  or  finely-pulverized  charcoal,  the  phosphorus, 
after  a  little  time,  melts,  and  at  length  spontaneously  inflames.  The  finely- 
pulverized  charcoal  causes  this  combustion,  owing  to  its  porosity,  which  en- 
ables it  to  readily  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air.  This  oxygen  is  in  turn  im- 
parted to  the  phosphorus,  and  by  uniting  with  it,  occasions  heat,  which, 
prevented  by  the  non-conducting  properties  of  the  charcoal  fix)m  escaping, 
accumulates,  and  occasions  combustioa 

QcBBTioxB. — ^What  property  renders  phosphorus  available  for  the  manofacfcuro  of 
toatches  ?    What  experiments  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  phoflq;»horatl 
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Phoeph(»ruB  when  taken  Internally  is  a  most  yiolent  pdson,  and  in  cdmbini 
atiou  with  other  substances,  is  frequently  used  for  the  destruction  of  rats  and 
yermin.  The  so-called  rat-exterminating  poison  is  composed  of  1  dram  of 
phosphorus,  8  ounces  of  hot  water,  and  8  ounces  of  flour.    . 

402,  Alio  tropic  or  Amorphoos  Phosphornst— It  has  long 
been  noticed,  when  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  for  a  consldr 
erable  length  of  time,  that  its  exterior  becomes  coated  with  a  red  powder,  and 
that  the  same  product  is  formed  when  pbosphoros  is  burned  with  a  limited 
supply  of  air.  This  red  powder  was  always  supposed  to  be  an  oi^d  of  phos^ 
phoru%  but  within  a  leoont  period,  Pro£  Schrotter  of  Vienna  has  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  that  the  substance  in  question  is  merely  an  allotropic  state 
of  ordinary  phosphorus.  He  has  shown  that  if  orduiary  phosphorus  be  sab^ 
mitted  to  the  action  of  a  prolonged  heat,  within  certain  limits,  and  under 
circumstances  inyolying  an  entire  exclusion  of  oxygen,  it  beccnnes  oonyerted 
into  a  brick-red  substance  ;^-"  not  soLuhle  in  any  of  the  ordinary  solyentB  d 
phosphorus — ^not  igniting  by  ordinaiy  friction — ^not  luminous  at  ordinaiy  tem-> 
peratures<-^not  poisonous;  distinguished,  in  &ct,  for  negative  properties,  as 
common  phosphorus  is  for  active  ones ;  and  yet  this  wonderfial  change  is  mily 
molecular;  that  is,  the  i^o^orus  is  not  converted  into  a  compound :  it  has 
combined  with  noUiing,  it  has  lost  nothing,  but  its  partides  have  probably 
arranged  themselyes  with  respect  to  eadi  other,  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  of  the  particles  of  common  phos^^orus.''  Qommon  phospfaorus  we  aie 
obliged  to  keep  in  water,  fi^  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  qwntaneons 
combustion ;  allotropic  phosphorus,  howevw,  may  be  kept  unchanged  in  at- 
mospheric ur,  and  may  be  handled  or  even  carried  in  the  pocket  with  im- 
punity. Exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  480^  P.,  it  melts^  and  returns  to' 
the  condition  of  ordinary  phosphorus ;  and  at  a  temperature  of  600^  it  bursts 
into  flame  with  a  sort  of  explosion.  The  identity  of  the  two  substances  ia 
t>royed  by  their  ready  conversion  into  each  other,  and  by  the  &ct  that  the 
compounds  which  they  form  with  other  bodies  are  the  same. 

403.  Matches  t^-Some  notice  of  the  history  and  manufacture  of  matches 
is  appropriate  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  phosphorus. 

The  comparatively  low  temperature  at  which  sulphur  ignites,  early  sug- 
gested its  application  to  the  end  of  a  strip  of  dry  wood,  as  a  means  of  procur- 
ing flame.  The  old  sulphur  match  was  diiefly  used  in  connection  with  a  flint 
and  steel,  and  a  box  for  holding  tinder.  The  tinder,  formed  by  the  partial 
combustion  of  a  linen  or  cotton  rag,  was  first  ignited  by  means  of  a  spark 
resulting  from  a  collision  of  a  flint  and  steel,  and  this  in  turn  communicated 
tlio  fire  to  the  match.  Fifiiy  years  ago^  a  "tinder-box"  was  as  much  an  indis- 
pensable article  of  household  economy  as  a  paper  of  matches  is  at  the  present 
day. 

Soon  aflier  the  discovery  of  phosphorus,  attempts  were  made  to  use  it  as  a 

Questions. — ^What  is  said  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  phosphorus?  What  is  rat- 
poison  ?  What  is  said  of  allotropic  phosphorus  ?  In  what  respects  does  allotropio  differ 
from  ordinary  phosphorus  ?  How  can  we  prove  that  allotropic  and  common  phosphoms 
are  the  same?    Whatissaidof  the  history  and  origin  of  matches?  ,  ' 
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method  of  procuring  fire,  but  its  oostlineas  prervented  ite  general  inirodaction 
and  use  for  this  purpose,  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  One  of  the 
first  oiethods  of  aptdjdng  it  was  to  put  a  piece  of  phosphorus  in  a  phial,  and 
then  to  stir  it  with  -a  hot  iron  wire ;  the  phosphorus  was  partially  burnt  in  the 
confined  portion  of  air,  and  the  interior  of  the  bottle  became  covered  with  an 
oxyd  of  phosphorus,*  on  removing  the  wire,  the  phial  was  corked  tightly  for 
use.  When  a  light  was  wanted,  a  common  sulphur  match  was  dipped  into 
the  bottle,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  phosphorus  adhering  to  the  tip,  flame 
was  produced  by  the  eneigetic  chemical  action  of  the  sulphur  and  the  phos- 
phorus. Various  other  inventions  were  employed  for  procuring  fire ; — such 
as  the  sudden  condensing  of  air  in  a  syringe  fiimished  with  a  piston  and  an 
arrangement  for  holding  tinder — apparatus  for  igniting  tinder  by  an  electric 
spark — Dobereiner's  Lamp  (§  297),  etc.,  etc.  In  feet,  during  the  whole  of  the 
last  century,  and  even  later,  the  invention  of  a  safe,  convenient,  and  reliable 
agent  for  kindling  a  fire  or  light,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  wants  of 
the  age. 

The  next  important  step  taken  in  perfecting  the  match,  was  the  employ- 
ment of  chlorate  of  potash.  The  match  stick  was  tipped  with  a  mi:^ture 
of  dilorate  of  potash  and  sugar,  and  ignited  by  immersion  in  a  litde  bot- 
tle containing  asbestos  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid.  (For  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  see  g  368.)  Matches  thus  prepared  were  put  up  in  cases,  which 
contained  in  one  compartm^it  a  small  bottle  of  acid.  Their  price,  when  first 
introduced,  was  $4^5  for  a  case  of  100 ;  but  subsequently  was  reduced  to 
50,cent&     These  matches  continued  in  use  until  within  a  very  recent  period. 

Hie  next  important  invention  was  that  of  the  so-called  "  Lucifer  Matches," 
wfaidi  were  tipped  with  a  paste  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony mixed  with  starch,  and  were  ignited  by  drawing  the  match  between 
two  surfaces  of  sand-paper.  These  were  the  first  fi-iction  matched  In  1834, 
phosphorus  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  antimony,  and  the  match  was  ig^ 
nited  by  fiiction  upon  any  rough  surface.  Subsequently,  saltpeter  was  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  chlorate  of  potash,  which  produced  quiet  ignition  in- 
stead of  detonation. 

The  details  of  the  manufacture  of  matches  at  the  present  time  are  generally 
as  follows :  The  ends  of  the  wooden  match-splints,  which  are  sawed  by  ma- 
chinery, are  first  sulphured,  by  immersion  in  a  ix)t  of  melted  sulphur.  When 
dried,  they  are  next  dipped  in  the  phosphorus  composition,  which  is  a  paste 
prepared  by  mixing  together  in  a  hot  solution  of  glue,  or  gum,  in  water,  phos- 
phorus, saltpeter,  and  generally  red-lead  and  gome  coloring  ingredients ; — if 
tlie  tips  of  the  matches  are  to  be  red,  vermiUion  is  added ;  or  if  blue,  Prus- 
sian blue. 

The  various  reactions  which  take  place  when  a  match  is  fired  are  as  follows: 
the  phosphorus  contained  in  the  composition  is  first  ignited  by  the  heat 

QmsTioNB. — ^What  were  sotne  of  the  early  methods  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taiaing  a  light  f  When  was  phosphorus  first  applied  to  the  manufactare  of  matches  ? 
What  were  the  first  friction  matches?  How  are  matches  manufaotored?  What  chem- 
ical reactions  axe  iavolved  in  the  firing  of  a  match  i 

12-* 
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evolved  by  friction  or  compression;  and  the  heat  occasioned  by  its  combnstion 
decomposes  the  saltpeter  and  the 'red-lead ;  the  se  substances,  in  their  decom* 
position,  evolve  oxygen,  which  supports  the  flame,  adds  to  its  heat,  and  en* 
ables  it  to  ignite  the  sulphur,  which  in  turn  inflames  the  wood.  The  odor  of 
a  burning  match  is  occasioned  by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur,  and  in  some 
recent  inventions,  has  been  obviated  by  the  sabstitntion  of  stearine  in  tho 
place  of  sulphur.  The  temperature  required  for  kindling  matches  varies  from 
150  to  160®  F.* 

The  manufacture  of  matches  is  attended  with  danger,  not  only  from  tho 
highly  inflammable  nature  of  the  ingredients  used,  but  also  from  the  fact,  that 
a  continued  exposure  to  tho  vi^r  of  phosphorus,  produces  a  disorganization 
of  tlie  jaw-bones,  causing  excruciating  suffering,  and  usually  terminating  in 
death.  The  phosphorus,  in  the  first  instance,  attacks  a  little  spot  of  decay 
upon  a  tooth,  and  from  this  ulceration  spreads  with  great  rapidity.  Of  these 
evils  the  first  is  greatly  lessened,  and  the  second  altogether  avoided,  by  the 
use  of  the  amorphous  or  allotropic  phosphorus,  before  described. 

404.  CompoiindN  of  Phosphorus  with  Oxygen.  —  Phos- 
phorus unites  with  oxygen  to  form  four  compounds,  viz. : — 

Coinpoaed  by  weight  of 

Phosphoric  acid POs  32  phosphorus  40  ozfgen. 

PljosphorUB  acid PO3  32  "  24        ** 

IlypophosphoruB  acid PO  32  "  8        " 

Oxydof  PhosphoruH PaO  64  "  8       " 

405.  Phosphoric  Acid,  PO^— This  acid,  which  is  the 
most  important  of  the  oxyds  of  phosphorus,  is  the  sole 
product  of  the  rapid  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen, 
or  atmospheric  air. 

It  appears  as  a  dense  white  vapor,  which  condenses  on  cooling  into  a  white 
powder.  It  may  be  easily  collected  by  burning  phosphorus  in  air  under  a 
dry  bell  glass.  As  thus  prepared,  it  has  so  great  an  avidity  for  water,  that 
when  brought  in  contact  with  it,  it  hisses  like  a  hot  iron.  Exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  few  moments,  it  absorbs  moisture,  and  deliquesces  to  a  liquid.  When 
once  converted  into  a  hydrate,  water  can  not  be  entirely  separated  from  it. 
Its  solution  is  intensely  acid,  and  when  evaporated  to  diyness,  yields,  on  eool- 
ing,  a  glassy,  transparent  solid,  known  as  glacial  phospJwric  acid. 

Phosphoric  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phos- 
phorus, and  also  from  bones,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.     It  combines 

•  Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  manufacture  of  matches  as  a  branch  of  industri^il 
art,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  statistics  of  materials  consumed  in  Austria  in  one 
year,  1840,  for  this  purpose— 125,030  lbs.  of  saltpeter,  32,509  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  1,500,000 
lbs.  of  sulphur. 

QUKSTioKB.— What  is  tlie  temperature  required  for  kindling  a  match  ?  What  effect  has 
the  vapor  of  phosphorus  upon  the  animal  system  ?  What  compounds  does  phosphorus 
form  with  oxygen  ?    How  is  phosphorio  acid  prepared  7    What  are  its  propertie*  t 
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with  water  in  three  proportions,  to  form  three  distinct  hydrates^  which  unite 
with  bases  to  form  three  classes  of  salts.  The  nomenclature  and  composition 
of  these  hydrates,  which  ore  of  great  scientific  interest,  may  be  represented  as 
follows: —  .  ,^ 

Monobasic  or  metapbosphoric  acid. HO.PO5, 

Bibasic  or  pyrophosphoric  acid 2H0.P0^ 

Tribadc  or  common  phosphorus  acid 3H0.P0i. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid,  united  with  some  base,  generally  lime 
or  magnesia^  that  phosphorus  exists  in  the  bones,  in  the  seeds  and  tissues  of 
plants,  and  in  the  soiL 

406.  Phosphorus  Acid)  POg  is  the  principal  product  whidi  results 
from  the  slow  combustion  which  occurs  when  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  burning  pbosphorua 
with  a  limited  supply  of  air. 

The  other  oxyds  of  phosphorus  are  comparatively  unimportant 

407.  Phottphorus  and  flydrogen. — ^Phosphuretted  Hy- 
dro g  e  n  j  P  tfj. — Phosphorus  unites  witli  hydrogen  in  three  proportions  to 
£)nn  three  compounds;  one  of  which,  a  gas,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  pos* 
sesses  the  property,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  inflaming  spontaneously 
on  exposure  to  air,  or  oxygen  gas. 

This  substance  is  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  fragments  of  phosphorus  ia 
a  retort^  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  cream  of  lime,  prepared  from 
lime  recently  slacked.*   On  the  Piq..  132. 

application  of  a  gentle  heat  to 
the  retort,  the  beak  of  which  is 
caused  to  dip  slightly  beneath 
the  sur&ce  of  water,  the  gas  is 
evolved,  and  the  bubbles,  as 
they  rise  and  come  in  contact 
with  the  air,  spontaneously  in- 
flame. (See  Fig.  132.)  Each 
babble,  as  it  breaks  and  igoites, 

Fig.  133,  produces  a  beautiful  white  wreath  of  smoke  (vapor 

of  phosphoric  acid),  composed  of  a  number  of  concen- 
,  revolving  around  the  axis  of  the  wreath,  as 
i  (see  Fig.  133);  thus  tracing  before  the  eye, 
with  perfect  distinctness,  the  peculiar  gyratory  move- 

*  In  thia  experiment  it  is  best  to  employ  a  rery  small  fladc  or  retort,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  preaenoe  of  atmospheric  air,  it  is  advisable  to  fill  it  full  to  the  neck  with  the 
cream  of  lime,  or  potash  solution.  For  an  onnoe  flask,  a  piece  of  phosphoms  of  the  siza 
of  a  pea  is  sufficient.  It  is  best,  also,  not  to  apply  heat  to  the  glass  directly,  but  to  place 
it  in  a  basin  containing  a  solution  of  salt,  which  is  then  heated  to  a  boiling  tempenttor* 
by  a  spirit  lamp.  * 

QirE8Tioics..~Whatis  said  of  Its  combinations  with  water  ?  In  what  state  does  phosphorut 
gtheraUy  «xisk  in  natnre  ?  What  is  said  6f  phdsphorus  acid  ?  What  is  said  of  phosphnrck- 
Uihjdx^^ii    H<nriBit prepaid r    Whst^BottCBoa  stt^niti tfviolntionlaairf 
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flO.  134r  ments  imparted  to  air  by  the  impulse  of  a-  force  actings 
saddenlj  upon  a  maas  of  air  in  all  directions^  fix)m  a 
center.  The  same  phenomen  is  also  seen  in  the  rays  of 
smoke  produced  by  the  mouth  of  a  skillful  tobacco* 
smoker,  and  frequently  also,  upon  a  much  larger  scale, 
during  the  discharge  of  cannon  on  a  still  day. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  more  simply  pre- 
pared by  throwing  into  a  glass  of  water  a  few  pieces  of 
phosphuret  of  calcium.  This  substance,  by  contact  with 
the  water,  is  decomposed,  and  evolves  the  spontaneously' 
inflammable  gas.  (See  Fig.  134.) 
408.  Properties . — ^Phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  a 
colorless,  transparent  gas^  possessing  an  offensive,  foetid  odor,  and  producing 
tk  poisonous  action  upon  the  system,  when  inhaled.  It  loses  its  spontaneous' 
Inflammability  by  standing  for  a  time  over  water,  and  also  by  the  addition  of 
the  vapOT  of  some  inflammable  bodies,  such  as  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  etc.  By 
varying  the  conditions  of  its  preparation,  it  may  also  be  evolved  without  the 
self-lighting  power. 

The  production  of  this  gas,  by  the  decay  of  bones  and  other  organic  pro- 
ducts in  wet,  swampy  places^  and  its  subsequent  ignition  in  contact  with  the 
air,  is  supposed  to  have  originated  the  popular  superstition  known  as  the 
**  Ignis  Fatuus,"  or  "  WiU-o'-the-wisp."* 

SECTION    XII. 

BOSOK. 

JSquivdlerUj  10*9.    SynAol^  B. 

409.  History  and  Distribution.— Boron  is  an  element 
that  is  always  found  in  nature  in  composition  with  oxygen, 
forming  boracic  acid.  The  latter  substance  is  found  only 
in  few  localities,  and  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 
United  with  soda  it  forms  a  salt,  borax,  which  is  a  well- 
known  article  of  commerce. 

tTntU  within  a  very  recent  period  (1856-t),  comparatively  little  has  been 
known  respecting  the  nature  of  the  pure  element,  boron.  It  has  been  recently 
ascertaine<^  however,  that  it  is  closely  allied  to  carbon,  and  that  it  exists  in 

*  It  is  generally  taken  for  gianted  that  luminoa*  appeannoes  in  the  air  are  often  teen  * 
in  the  vidnity  of  swasqis,  grave-yards,  or  other  receptacles  of  decaying  organic  matter. 
Soch,  hoirever,  is  not  the  £act ;  and  it  is  extremely  donhtfol  -whether  any  well  anthenti* 
eated  instance  of  sach  an  appearance  can  he  dted.  The  generaBy-reeeived  aoeouni  of  the 
*»  Ignis  fatuus'*  must  therefore  he  regarded  as  a  fiction. 

.  Questions.— What  are  the  prc^erties  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  ?  What  popular  mir , 
perBtit|<^iS|  It  supposed  to  hav9  originated  I    Whatissaidof  horonT 
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three  iJlotropic  conditionSi  viz.,  as  a  cbocolato-brown  amorphoas  substance ; 
as  aa  opaque,  semi  crystalline  body,  occurring  iu  thin  plates,  witb  a  black- 
lead  luster ;  and,  lastly,  iu  a  crystalline  condition,  resembling  the  diamond  in 
luster,  bardness,  and  refractive  power.  As  yet,  chemists  have  been  only  able 
to  obtain  it  in  very  minute  crystals ;  but  if  larger  crystals  can  be  prepared,  it 
will  undoubtedly  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  gems.  Its  method 
of  preparation  consists  essentially  in  fusing  boracic  acid  with  the  metal  alum- 
inum. 

410.  Boracic  Acidj  BOs  is  found  hi  small  quantities  in  Thibet  and 
in  South  America^  but  the  prmcipal  supply  is  from  volcanic  districts  of  Tus- 
cany, in  Italy,  called  lagoons,  where  jets  of  vapor  and  of  boiling  water,  charged 
with  boracic  acid,  are  contmually  issuing  from  fissures  in  the  earth.* 

The  manner  in  which  the  boracic  acid  is  collected  is  as  follows :  A  locality 
is  chosen,  where  the  soil  is  observed  to  possess  a  high  temperature,  and  ^ 
basin  of  moderate  depth- (A,  Fig.  136)  is  excavated,  and  walled  up  with 

£la.  135. 


a  masonry— openingSi  tr,  bemg  left  in  the  bottom  for  the  admission  of  the 
steam  escapuig  from  the  earth.f  Water  from  adjacent  springs  is  then  con- 
ducted into  the  basin,  which  absorbs  the  boracic  acid  brought  up  by  the  as- 
cending vapor,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  heated  to  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture. After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  solution  is  drawn  ofiF  into  a 
similar-constructod  baran,  B,  at  a  lower  level,  and  from  thence  a  third,  C,  and 


*  "  As  yoa  approach  the  lagoons,  the  earth  seems  to  pour  out  boiling  water,  as  if  from 
volcanoes  of  various  sizes,  in  a  variety  of  soils,  but  chiefly  of  chalk  and  sand.  The  heat 
in  Ibe  immediate  neighborhood  is  intolerable,  and  you  are  drenched  with  vapor,  which 
impregnates  the  atmosphere  -vHth  a  strong  and  somewhat  snlphurous  smell.  The  whola 
scene  is  one  of  terrible  violence  and  confusion :— the  noisy  outbreak  of  the  boiling  water ; 
the  rugged  and  blasted  surface ;  the  volumes  of  vapor ;  the  impregnated  atmosphere. 
The  ground  bums  aud  shakes  beneath  your  feet,  and  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with 
beautiful  crystallizations  of  sulphur  and  other  minerals." — Du.  Boweinq, 

t  The  dimensions  of  these  basins  vary  from  100  feet  in  circumference  and  T  feet  deep, 
to  500  and  1000  feet  in  circumference  and  15  to  20  feet  deep. 


QuiirriOKS.'-What  are  its  properties?    What  is  said  of  boracic  acid?    How  is  it  col^ 
leeted? 
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80  on,  tmtll  Ibe  water,  having  absorbed  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  bot* 
ncic  txdd,  ia  tnmsfcrrcd  into  sliallow  tanks,  E,  for  purification.  The  solution 
thus  obtaiucil  is  evaporated  in  leaden  pans  heated  by  the  volcanic  steam, 
until  the  bomcic  ncid  contained  in  it  is  deposited  in  white>  scaley  crystals. 
Tiio  anuu:il  production  of  boracio  acid  from  these  sources  is  at  present  about 
three  million  pounds. 

Boracic  acid  has  a  white,  pearly  luster  and  a  greasy  feelmg.  It  is  a  feeble 
ncid,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolving  ui  three  times  its  weight 
oC  boiling  water.  Its  solution  in  alcohol  burns  with  a  beautiful  green  flame, 
which  constitutes  a  test  of  the  presence  of  boron.  This  property  may  bo 
ilhistmtcd  by  ignithig  a  solution  of  borax  in  alcohol  in  a  shallow  cup^  and 
stirriiig  the  liquid  wilh  a  glass  rod  while  burning. 

411.  Bora X)  or  Biborat«  ofSodaj  is  formed  by  adding  ^r- 
bonato  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  boracio  add.  This  salt  is  composed  of  two 
equivalents  cf  acid,  one  of  base,  and  ten  of  water— its  constitution  being  rep» 
resented  as  follows,  KaO,  2604^10  HO.  Borax  is  obtained  naturally  in 
fimall  quantities  aud  in  an  impure  state,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  of 
cortaiu  lu1<cs  in  Tliibct,  aud  is  exported  under  the  name  oitincaL 

Borax  is  chiefly  used  in  the  arts  as  a  flux  in  the  welding,  soldering,  and 
rofuiiiig  of  metals. 

The  term  jlux  is  applied  in  metallurgy  to  those  sub- 
stances which  assist  fusion,  either  by  expediting  the  pro- 
cess, or  by  protecting  the  substance  melted  from  oxyda- 
tion. 

Borax,  when  heated,  bubbles  up,  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  at  a 
temperature  below  rod-heat,  melts  into  a  transparent  glass.  The  property 
which  this  glass  possesses  of  dissolving  the  rao'.aliic  oxyds,  gives  to  borax  it4 
value  as  a  flux.  For  example :  in  the  welding  of  iron,  a  union  between  two 
surCaccs  can  not  bo  otfocted  unless  both  are  clean  and  perfectly  free  from  ox- 
ydation ;  but  a  piece  of  iron  can  not  be  strongly  heated  without  the  formation 
of  a  layer  of  oxyd  upon  its  surface.  This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  sprinkling 
the  hot  siu-faces  with  powdered  borax,  which,  as  it  melts,  not  only  dissolves 
off  the  oxyd,  or  scale  already  present,  but  keeps  the  metal  bright  by  prevent- 
ing all  further  oxydation. 

Borax  is  also  much  used  as  a  test  before  the  blow-pipe,  for  recognizing  the 
presence  of  certain  metallic  oxyds.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  crystal  of  borax 
is  fused  upon  the  end  of  a  bent  platinum  wire,  and  a  minute  quantity  of  the 
substance  to  be  tested  is  melted  with  the  salt  in  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe. 
The  peculiar  color  which  the  borax  glass  receives,  indicates  the  character  of 
the  coloring  substance :  thus,  with  an  oxyd  of  chromium,  the  borax  forms  an 
omerald-green  glass;  with  oxyd  of  cobal<^  a  blue;  with  manganese,  a  vi6let; 
with  uron,  a  yellow,  and  so  on. 

QuKBTi  <>j^.  — "Wlmt  ar«  the  proportlcB  of  boracic  acid  ?  What  is  borax  ?  For  what  par- 
)>oiie  in  it  uN«d  in  th*^  hy\a1  What  U  a  llnxf  What  glres  to  borax  its  valoo  «•  a  iaxt 
Ulunu-aU  tUa.    lio^  dloM  bftrax  Aorvfi  aA  a  Maw-plpo  rctjjoal  ? 
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SECTION    XIII. 

SILICON)     or    SILIOIUU. 
Equivalent^  21*2.     Symbol,  SL 

412.  Distribntion. — Silicon,  in  combination  with  oxy- 
gen, is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  solid  substances 
which  compose  the  crust  of  our  globe.  All  rocks  which 
are  not  calcai-eous  (lime)  are  silicious. 

It  is  only  -within  a  very  recent  period  (1855-7)  that  chemists  have  been  en- 
abled to  obtain  any  very  definite  knowledge  respecting  the  nature  and  prop- 
erties of  pure  silicon.  It  is  now  known  to  exist,  like  carbon  and  boroo,  in 
three  allotropic  conditions;  in  an  amorphous  nut-brown  powder;  in  a  condi- 
tion resembling  graphite  (black-lead) ;  and  in  a  crystalline  condition.  It  has 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  metals,  and  by  the  most  recent  authorities  is 
classed  with  them.  As  prepared  by  a  somewhat  complicated  process,  it  is 
easily  fusible,  and  may  be  run  into  ingots  and  alloyed  with  copper  and  iron. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  in  1857,  two  small  cannon  composed 
of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  silicon  were  exhibited. 

413.  Silicic  Acid,  or  Silica,  SiOs,  is  the  principal  oxyd 
of  silicon,  and  the  most  important  of  all  its  compounds. 
In  fact,  it  is  in  this  condition  only  that  silicon  is  found  in 
nature. 

When  pure,  or  merely  colored  by  small  quantities  of  different  oxyds,  it  is 
very  generally  termed  quartz.    It  is  frequently  found  crystallized,  its  ordinary 
form  being  a  six-sided  prism,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyra-       pxo.  136. 
mids,  as  in  rock-crystal     (See  Fig.   136.)    Sometimes  the 
})rism  is  very  short  and  disappear  entirely,  and  the  pyramid 
only  is  seen,  as  in  common  quartz.    In  transparent  and  col- 
orless rock-crystal,  silica  is  almost  absolutely  pure,  and  in  this 
condition  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  jewelry.     Amethyst  is 
crystallized  quartz,  colored  purple  by  the  presence  of  protoxyd 
of  manganese.     Common  flint,  agate,  camelian,  chalcedony, 
jasper,  and  opal,  are  other  varieties  of  nearly  pure  silica, 
their  colors  being  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  different  me- 
tallic oxyds.     Common  sand  is  mainly  composed  of  silica^ 
colored  yellow  or  brown  by  the  presence  of  oxyd  of  iron ;  sand  cemented  into 
toek-inasses,  through  the  agency  mainly  of  silica,  is  termed  "  sandstone." 

Hany  plants  absorb  silica  from  the  soil  in  considerable  quantity,  and  deposit 

QuEsmowB.— What  is  the  natural  history  of  silicon  ?    What  is  known  respecting  the 
pnre  element?    What  is  silica?    What  is  qnnrtz?    In  what  minerals  does  silica  nearly 
'  imre  exist  f    What  is  amethyst  ?    To  what  are  the  colors  of  agate,  chalcedony*  opal,  etc., 
dao?    Whatteoommonwnd?    What  la  sandstone?    Dooaailicattdstlnplaats? 
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it  upon  the  exterior  of  their  stalks,  or  stems.  Examples  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  the  glossy  coating  which  invests  the  outside  of  straw,  cane,  rattan,  bam- 
boo, etc.  In  these  instances,  the  silica  subserves  the  same  purpose  in  the 
structure  of  the  plant  that  bones  do  in  the  structure  of  men  and  animals — 
that  is,  it  gives  to  the  stalk  firmness  and  stiShess.  The  straw  of  wheat  grown 
upon  soils  deficient  in  "  soluble  silica,"  is  so  weak  as  to  be  hardly-  capable 
of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  seed. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  silica  exists  in  the  feathers  and  hair  of  animals, 
and  recent  researches  have  also  detected  it  in  the  blood. 

414.  Properties  .-^Pure  silica  is  not  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  strong* 
est  wind  furnace,  but  before  the  flame  of  the  oxyliydrogen  blow-pipe  it  melts 
into  a  transparent  glass.  In  its  native  state  it  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  and 
in  all  acids  except  hydrofluoric.  In  hardness  it  approaches  the  ftrecious  gem8|. 
and  it  scratches  glass  easily. 

Silica^  although  it  presents  the  characters  of  an  earth,  is  in  reality  an  add, 
and  a  most  powerful  one.  Under  all  ordinary  circumstanoes,  however,  its 
acid  properties  are  not  manifested  by  reason  of  its  almost  entire  insolubility. 

When  silica  is  digested  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies  it  gp-adually  unites  with, 
them,  and  forms  salts — silicates  of  potash  or  sod£^-*which  are  readily  soluble. 
Even  flints  in  their  anground  condition,  or  fragments  of  quartz  when  placed 
in  strong  solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  at  a  high  temperature,  are  readily 
caused  to  pass  into  solution.  When  solutions  of  silica  in  an  excess  of  alkali 
are  concentrated,  a  semi-fluid  mass  closely  resembling  a  solution  of  starch  13 
produced.  This  product  is  known  as  soluble  glass,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  can  bo  applied  as  a  varnish  for  rendering  surfaces  of  wood  or  cloth 
fire-proof.  It  has  also  been  used  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  starch  or 
gum  in  the  stififening  of  fibrous  substances.  Ancient  monuments  or  buildings 
constructed  of  soft  and  friable  stone  may  be  preserved  in  a  great  measure  from 
decay  and  the  action  of  the  weather  by  a  coating  of  soluble  glass.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  soluble  glass  is  formed  by  fusing  together  8  parts  of  carbonate 
of  soda  (or  10  of  carbonate  of  potash)  with  15  parts  of  pure  sand,  and  1  of 
charcoal.  The  product,  when  pure,  resembles  ordinary  glass,  but  dissolves 
in  boiling  water  without  residue. 

"When  a  solution  of  soluble  glass  is  rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of  hydro? 
chloric  acid,  the  silica  after  a  little  time  separates  as  a  transparent,  tremu* 
lous  jelly.  This  is  a  hydrate  of  silica,  which  once  precipitated  in  this  manner, 
is  no  longer  soluble  in  either  water  or  acids.  By  preventing  the  escape  of 
moisture,  it  may  be  preserved  in  a  gelatinous  condition ;  but  if  once  allowed 
to  dry,  it  forms  a  white,  gritty  powder — white  silicious  sand. 

Most  natural  waters  contain  a  little  soluble  silica,  which  can  be  only  separ- 
ated by  evaporating  the  water  to  dryness.    Waters  which  contain  alkaUne 

QuEBTiOKB.— What  are  illnstrations  ?  What  is  said  of  silica  in  the  animal  kingdom  f 
What  are  the  properties  of  silica  ?  Is  silica  an  acid  ?  Under  what  circumstances  does  It 
pass  into  solution?  What  is  soluhle  glass?  What  are  its  properties  and  uses?  How 
may  silica  be  sq^rated  from  its  solution  in  alkalies?    Does  silica  exist  in  natural  waters  ? 
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caitonates  disaolve  it  more  freely,  and  when  the  actioa  of  the  alkaline  liquid 
is  aided  by  that  of  a  high  temperature,  as  is  the  case  with  the  (^eysers,  or  hot 
springs  of  Iceland,  very  large  quantities  of  silica  are  dissolyed.  As  the  hquid 
cools,  the  siUca  is  deposited,  in  an  insoluble  form,  on  the  surrounding  objects 
in  contact  with  the  waters,  forming  "  petrifiictions.''  Agates,  chalcedony, 
canieliaD,  and  onyx,  have  undoubtedly  been  thus  formed  by  the  slow  deposi- 
tion of  silica  from  its  solution  in  water. 

The  add  character  of  silica  is  especially  exhibited  when  it  is  exposed,  in 
contact  with  other  salts,  to  a  high  temperature.  It  then  displaces  the  most 
powerful  acids  from  their  oombmations,  and  uniting  with  their  bases,  forms 
silicates.  Thus  when  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  pottish,  soda,  or  lime,  are  mixed 
with  silica  and  fused,  the  silicic  add  displaces  the  carbonic  and  sulphuric 
acids  from  their  combinations^  and  forms  sihcates  of  potash,  soda,  or  lime.  All 
the  forms  of  clay,  feldspar,  mica,  hornblende,  and  a  great  number  of  our  most 
common  minerals^  are  the  salts  of  dlidc  acid.* 

415.  Flaoride  of  SiliGOB,  8\  Fl»-^ FluoaOicic  Acid. -^In  order 
to  prepare  this  gas^  eqnal  parts  of  finely-powdered  fluor-spar  and  silidoua 
sand,  or  powdered  glass,  are  mixed  in  a 
capacious  flask,  with  six  parts  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  add.  On  the  application  of 
heat,  hydrofluoric  add  is  liberated,  and  this 
immediately  attackmg  the  silica,  produces  a 
colorless  gas,  of  which  silicon  is  a  constitu- 
ent When  passed  into  water,  the  gas 
id  decomposed,  silicon  is  predpitated  in  the 
form  of'  gelatinous  silica,  and  the  water 
becomes  a  solution  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid. 
This  reaction,  which  constitutes  a  very  inter- 
esting exxieriment,  may  be  easily  exhibited 
by  an  arrangement  of  apparatus  as  repre- 
sented m  Fig.  137. 

In  transmittmg  the  gas  into  water,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  evolution  tube  should  not  be . 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  water,  | 
lest  it  become  at  once  obstructed  by  the  de- 1 
posited  silica ;  but  it  should  be  plunged  % 
beneath  the  surface  of  a  little  mercury  contained  in  the  bottom  of  the  receiv- 
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*  The  composition  of  many  of  the  siHeioas  minerals  is  extremely  complex,  and  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  extremely  interesting.  Upon  one  group  alone,  the  seolites— hy. 
drated  silicates  of  alumina,  with  lime,  potash  and  soda — an  immense  amount  of  labor  has 
heoi  expended  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  the  present  century,  and  yet  their 
chemical  formula  and  most  natural  relations  are  still  open  to  question. 

Qdxsteokb. — Explain  the  circumstances.  What  is  the  supposed  origin  of  agates,  car- 
Delians,  etc?  When  is  the  acid  character  of  silica  especially  manifested  ?  Illustrate. 
What  are  examples  of  natural  silicates  ?  What  is  said  of  fluosilicic  acid?  What  occurs 
vhen  this  gas  ia  passed  into  vater  ? 

23* 
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ing  vessel,  as  Is  reprosentcd  in  Fig.  137.  As  the  gas  ascends  throngh  the  mer- 
cury, and  enters  the  water,  it  exliibits  a  most  curious  phenomenon ;  each  bub* 
ble  liecoming  invested  with  a  white  bag  of  silica,  and  rising,  like  a  miniature 
balloon,  to  the  surface ;  it  often  happens,  also,  in  the  course  of  tho  experiment, 
that  the  gas  forms  tubes,  or  conduit  pipes  of  silica  in  the  water,  through 
which  it  gains  the  surface  without  decomposition. 


SECTION    XIV. 

CARBON, 

^uivaJetU^  6.     Symbol,  C.     Specific  gravity  as  diamond,  3*3  to  3'5. 

416.  History.— Carbon  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and 
important  of  the  elementary  bodies.  In  the  inorganic 
kingdom  of  nature  it  exists  chiefly  as  mineral  coal ;  in  the 
stAte  of  carbonic  acid  diffused  throughout  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  as  a  constituent  of  the  great  rock  masses — carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia.  lu  the  organic  kingdom,  it  is  the 
characteristic  ingredient  of  all  substances  which  are  pro- 
duced directly  or  indirectly  from  animal  or  vegetable  or- 
ganisms. 

Carbon  is  found  pure  in  nature  in  three  allotropic  forms 
or  conditions,  each  of  which,  although  possessed  of  identi- 
cally the  same  chemical  composition,  exhibits  properties 
singularly  different  from  the  others,  and  peculiar  to  itselfl 
These  are,  1.  T/ie  Diamond  ;  2.  Graphite^  or  Plumbago  ; 
8.  Mineral  Coal  and  Charcoal. 

417.  The  Diamond  is  pure  carbon,  crystallized. 

It  is  found  throughout  a  wide  extent  of  country  in  India,  but  chieflj  at 
Golconda,  and  in  certam  districts  of  Borneo  and  Brazil.  It  has  also  beea 
found  associated  with  gold  and  platinum  in  the  Ural  mountains,  and  in  a  few 
instances  in  the  United  States,  prindpaUy  in  the  gold  districts  of  North  Car- 
olina.* In  only  a  few  instances  has  the  diamond  over  been  found  imbedded 
In  rock  masses,  but  it  is  usually  associated  with  materials  transported  by 
water  from  a  distance,  such  as  louse  sand  and  rolled  gravel    In  their  natural 


^  The  largest  diamonds  ooxne  l^oni  Golconda,  but  Brasil  famislies  the  greatest  q«um» 
tit7.  The  yearly  produce  of  the  BrasiliaB  mines  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  «tf rem 
10  to  13  lbs.,  a  lai^e  proportion  of  whieh,  however,  arc  unfit  for  jewelry. 

Qtxkstionb.— What  Is  said  of  the  distribution  of  carbon  la  the  two  great  kingdoms  of 
nature?  In  what  conditions  is  carbon  found  pure  oatorally?  What  Ss  the  diamond! 
Under  what  drcumstanees  is  it  found  in  nature  ? 
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condition,  diamonds  have  nsaally  the  appearance  of  semi-tranfiparent,  rounded 
pebbles,  and  are  covered  by  a  thin,  opaque  crust ;  on  removing  this  crust, 
their  exceeding  brilliancy  becomes  apparent. 

The  diamond  is  g3n3mlly  colorless,  and  such  specimons  possess  the  great- 
est value ;  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  of  a  blue,  yellow,    p.     ,33 
or  rose  color,  and  sometimes  green  or  black. 

The  primitive  form  of  the  diamond  is  that  of  an  octohcdron 
(see  Fig.  138),  but  its  fiices  are  often  convex,   and  its  edges  . 
rounded.     It  is  cut  for  jewelry  in  three  forms,  known  as  bril- 
liants, Fig.  139,  roses,  Figs.  140,  141,  and  tables^  Figs.  142,  143.* 

Fig.  139.     •      Fig.  140.  Fig.  141.  Fig.  14^  Fi-.  14^ 


The  diamond  is  the  hardest  of  an  known  substances,  and  can  be  only  cut 
or  abraded  by  means  of  its  own  powder — inferior  and  imperfect  stones  being 
broken  down  for  this  purpose.  Tlie  process  of  cutting  is  effected  by  a  hori- 
zontal disc  of  steel,  covered  with  diamond  dust  and  oil,  and  revolving  with  a 
velocity  of  two  or  three  thousand  times  per  minute.  The  gem  is  fixed  in  a 
mass  of  lead,  which  is  fitted  to  an  arm,  one  end  of  which  rests  upon  a 
table  over  which  the  plate  revolves,  while  the  other,  sustaining  the  diamond, 
is  pressed  upon  the  plate  by  movable  weights,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ope- 
rator. The  gem,  however,  cannot  be  ground  into  any  form  at  pleasure,  but 
only  in  directions  parallel  to  its  lines  of  cleavage.     (§  73.)f 

*  The  f  rm  of  the  brilli&nt  shows  the  gem  to  the  best  adrantagc,  and  may  bo  recognised 
by  itf  flat  summit ;  the  surface  of  a  rose  diamond  la  covered  with  equilateral  triangles, 
terminating  in  a  sharp  point  The  table  form  is  only  given  to  plates,  lAmin«e,  or  slabs  of 
diamonds,  which  hava  a  small  depth  compared  to  their  superficial  extent  The  brilliant 
and  the  rose  lose  in  catting  and  polishing  somewhat  less  than  half  their  weight,  so  that 
tlie  ralae  of  a  cut  stone  is  double  that  of  an  uncut  one,  without  reckoning  the  expense  of 
the  process. 

t  The  meQiod  of  catting  diamonds  was  discorercd  in  1453,  and  is  still  nnknown  in  its 
perfection  among  Eastern  nations.  The  business  in  Europe  is  carried  on  almost  exclu- 
sively  la  Amsterdam,  Holland.  The  heat  developed  i.i  the  cutting  is  frequently  so  great 
as  to  melt  the  Isad  in  which  the  diamond  is  imbedded,  and  the  time  occupied  in  cutting  a 
single  face  varies  from  3  to  30  hours. 

The  weight  of  diamonds  is  estimated  in  carats— 163  of  which  are  equal  to  1  oance  Troy, 
or  430  grains.  *^  The  rule  for  estimating  the  value  of  diamonds  is  peculiar,  and  supposin;; 
the  gems  nader  comparison  to  be  equal  in  quality,  may  be  expressed  as  being  in  the  ratio 
of  the  squares  of  their  respective  weights.  Thus,  supposing  three  diamonds  to  exist, 
Wttgliing  respectively  1,  2,  and  8  carats ;  their  rcspectivo  values  would  be  as  one,  four, 
and  nine.  This  rule,  however,  can  only  be  considered  as  applying  to  g3ms  of  a  moder- 
ate size ;  as  very  large  diamonds,  if  estimated  accorcling  to  this  mode  of  calculation, 
would  liecomc  cxpensivj  beyond  the  means  of  the  richest  to  command.*' 

QuBSTiosis.— What  is  its  primitive  form?  In  what  three  forma  is  it  out  for  Jewelry  ? 
iVhat  it  said  of  its  hardness  f    How  is  it  cut  f 
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Hie  diamond  is  remarkably  indestructible,  atid  is  not  acted  iip6n  by  any- 
solvent,  neither  is  it  affected  by  heat  alone — since  it  may  be  heated,  when 
removed  f.om  the  access  of  air,  to  a  white  heat  without  injury.     In  the  open 
air  it  bums  at  about  the  meltmg  point  of  silver,  and  is  converted  into  coal, 
or  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  fuse  or  crystallize  some  pure  form  of  . 
carbon,  or,  in  other  words,  to  manu&cture  diamonds,  but  they  have  all  &iled« 
In  1853,  M.  Despretz  of  Paris  succeeded,  after  longKX>ntinu&d  voltaic  action, 
in  depositing  at  one  of  the  terminal  p<^s  of  a  galvanic  battery  a  quantity  of 
carbon  in  the  form  of  minute  rmcroacropic  grains ;  these  grains  appeared  to  be 
octohedral  crystals,  and  were  capable  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds  and 
rubies ;  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  were  actually  themselves  dia- 
monds. 

The  origin  of  the  diamond  has  been  a  subject  of  much  curious  speculation, 
inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  found  in  nature  afford  us 
no  clue  to  the  process  of  its  formation.  The  structure  of  the  diamond  itself 
however,  furnishes  us  with  some  positive  information  on  the  subject,  and  in- 
dicates that  it  is  a  product,  either  directly  or  indu-ectly,  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom.* Sir  David  Brewster,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
is  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  diamond  is  a  drop  of  fossilized  gum,  anal- 
ogous in  some  respects  to  amber. 

418.  The  largest  known  diamond  is  an  uncut  gem  belonging  to  tlia- 
crown  jewels  of  Portugal  It  was  found  in  Brazil  about  the  year  1808,  and 
weighs  1,680  carats,  or  about  11  ounces.  About  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  a  diamond  was  found  at  Golconda  in  India,  which  had  the  form  of 
half  a  hen's  egg,  and  weighed  nearly  6  ounces.  This  diamond,  which  was 
long  known  as  the  Great  Mogul  from  its  possessor,  has  dkappeared,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  broken  up ; — the  separate  pieces,  according  to  this 
theory,  now  constituting  three  of  the  largest  existing  diamonds,  viz.,  1,  tho 
great  diamond  in  the  possession  of  Russia^  weighing  196  carats:  2d,  the 
Kch  i-noor,  in  the  possession  of  the  Queen  of  England,  which  weighed  before 
cutting  186  carats,  and  after  cutting  103  carats ;  and  3d,  a  diamond  belonging 
to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  of  the  weight  of  130  carats.  The  value  of  tho  Russian 
diamond  has  beQ,n  estimated  at  20  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  of  tho  Koh- 
i-noor  at  from  3  to  10  millions. 

The  other  large  diamonds  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following : — A 
yellow  diamond  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Austria,  which  weighs  139  carats. 
The  size  and  form  of  this  diamond,  which  was  once  sold  as  a  bit  of  colored 


•  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  principally  aa  follo-vrs ;  diamonds  hare  been  fonnd  in- 
closing vegetable  matter,  and  when  the  diamond  is  burned  a  minute  yellowish  ash  is  left, 
which  generally  possesses  a  cellular  structure.  Some  other  proof  is  also  afforded  by  the 
action  of  refracted  and  polarized  light. 

Questions. — What  is  said  of  its  indestructibility  ?  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to 
manufacture  diamonds  ?  What  is  said  of  tho  origin  of  the  diamond  ?  What  evidence 
have  we  on  the  subject  ?  How  large  a  diamond  has  ever  been  found  ?  What  an  Bomo 
of  the  most  valuable  diamonds  ? 
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PlO.  145. 


glass,  are  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  144.  The 
Pitt  or  Regent  dia- 
mond belonging  to 
France,  is  repre- 
I  sented  in  Fig.  145.  . 
the  dotted  line  be-  ' 
ing  the  outline  of 
the  stone  before  cut- 
ting. This  diamond, 
which  is  a  light  blue  color,  is  allowed  to  be  the 
finest  in  existence,  and  weighs  131  carats.  It  was  brought  from  India  by  a 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  sold  to  the  Regent  of  France  in  1717  for  about  $700,000.  Its 
value,  as  estimated  by  a  commission  of  Parisian  jewelers,  is  about  $3,000,000. 
Fig.  146  represents  a  very  beautiful  diamond  known 
as  the  Pigott  diamond,  whidi  weighed  47  carats, 
and  was  sold  for  about  $120,000.* 

419.  Graphite,  or  Plnmbago,  is  the 
second  allotropic  form  in  which  car- 
bon occurs  uncombined  in  nature.  It 
has  a  metallic,  leaden-gray  luster,  feels  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  is  generally  known  as  "  black-lead,"  although 
it  has  no  trace  of  lead  in  its  composition. 

It  is  found  chiefly  in  tho  older  rocks  (in  many  localities  in  the  United 
States),  chiefly  in  beds  or  rounded  masses,  but  sometimes  crystallized  in  flat 
six-sided  prisms.  It  is  never  found  perfectly  pure,  but  usually  contains  a 
little  iron  and  some  other  accidental  impurities.  Like  the  diamond,  it  can  not 
be  fused  or  volatilized  by  the  action  of  tlie  most  intense  heat ;  it  bums,  how- 
ever, in  oxygen  gas,  forming  carbonic  acid. 

The  principal  use  to  wliieh  plumbago  is  practically  applied  is  for  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  "  lead  pencils."  Most  of  the  ordinary  pencils  now  used  are  manu- 
factured from  a  fkctitious  paste,  made  of  powdered  plumbago,  antimony,  and 
sulphur  fused  together,  and  cast  into  blocks.  These  blocks  are  then  sawed 
into  small  rectangular  prisms,  which  are  subsequently  inclosed  in  cylinders  of 
cedar  wood.  The  best  drawing-pencils  are,  however,  made,  by  reducing  the 
plumbago  to  a  fine  powder,  freeing  it  from  impurities,  and  then  subjecting  it 
to  enormous  hydrostatic  pressure,  simultaneously  with  the  abstraction  of  all 
remaining  traces  of  air  by  means  of  an  air-pump.     A  coherent  block  is  thus 


•  This  diamond  is  not  in  existence,  but  was  destroyed  by  a  Turkish  pasha  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

So  rare  are  diamonds  of  large  size,  that  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  number  known  to 
exceed  33  carats  in  weight  docs  not  exceed  nineteen. 


•  QnsBTtoNB. — ^What  is  graphite  f    In  what  conditions  does  it  occur  in  nature  f    Whafc 
UnidofitslnfiiBibUityf    What  of  its  praotioal  applications  ? 
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obtained,  which  h  subsequently  sawed  into  bars.  Tlio  particles  of  plumbago, 
although  apparently  very  soft,  are  in  reality  extremely  hard,  and  the  stetl 
saws  employed  to  cut  it  rapidly  wear  out.  Plumbago  is  also  used  for  tho 
manufacture  of  melting  i>ot3  or  crucibles,  fjr  tho  lubrication  of  the  bearing  sur- 
faces of  machinery,  and  for  imparting  a  luster  to  iron. 

Several  modifications  of  graphite  may  bo  procured  artificially.  "When  cast 
iron  is  melted  with  an  excess  of  charcoal,  it  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  carbon. 
This  carbon,  when  tho  iron  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  crystallizes  out  in  thd 
form  of  largo  and  beautiful  leaflets  of  graphite. 

420.  Gan  Carbon  . — Another  exceedingly  interesting  variety  of  graphito 
is  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  retorts  used  for  tho  production  of  ooal-ga& 
This  substance  (which  may  be  procured  in  abundance  at  all  gas-works)  is 
l^nown  as  "  gas  carbon."  It  possesses  a  luster  resembling  that  of  a  metal,  a 
hardness  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  scratch  glass,  and  is  ono  of  the  purest  forms 
of  carbon. 

421.  Coal. — The  third  allotropic  modification  of  carbon 
includes  all  the  varieties  of  mineral  coal,  wood,  chaxcoal, 
lamp-black,  soot,  animal  charcoal,  etc.,  etc. 

422.  Mineral  Coal  is  the  product  of  an  accumulated 
vegetation,  which  flourished  mainly  during  a  particular 
period  of  the  earth's  history,  known  in  geology  as  the 
"carboniferous  epoch." 

It  occurs  on  tho  earth  in  veins,  or  strata,  enclosed  between  other  strata  of 
limestone,  clay-slate,  or  iron  ore. 

"We  know  tliat  coal  h  of  vegetable  origin,  because  in  every  coal-mine  we 
find  leaves,  trunks,  and  fruits  of  trees  in  immense  numbers,  many  of  them  in 
the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation ;  so  much  so,  that  the  botany  of  the 
coal  period  can  bo  studied  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  as  tho  botany  of  any 
given  section  of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth ;  and,  furthermore,  whenever 
coal  has  not  been  too  much  changed  by  heat  and  pressure,  a  thin  layer  of  it 
oxliibits,  under  tho  microscope,  all  tho  ducts  and  vessels  of  the  plant  to  which 
it  originally  belonged. 

Coal  consists,  like  vegetable  matter  in  general,  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  with  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogen.  It  contains,  in  addition,  variable 
quantities  of  saline  and  earthy  substances,  which  always  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  plants.  These  matters,  when  coal  is  burnt,  are  left  unconsumed, 
and,  together  with  some  impurities,  constitute  its  ashes. 

423.  Anthracite  Coal  dififers  from  bituminous  in  this  respect — ^that 
its  original  volatile  constituents,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  etc.,  have  beon  mainly 
driven  off  by  tho  agency  of  heat,  leaving  carbon  in  a  dense  and  nearly  pure 

Q:7nBTiox8.—IIow  may  graphite  bo  formed  artificially?  What  is  gas  carbon f  What 
are  its  properties  ?  What  is  the  third  allotropic  form  of  carbon  ?  What  is  mineral  coal  ? 
What  proof  have  we  of  its  vegetable  origin  ?  What  is  the  ooustitntioii  of  coal  ?  What 
occasions  th«  difference  betvr0«i  anihraoita  and  bltuminoas  ooal  f 
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ec^dition  bohind ;  bituminous  coal,  on  the  contrary,  not  having  been  exposed 
to  tho  same  degree  of  heat,  retains  its  original  vegetable  constitution  in  a 
£7eat  degree  unaltered.*  When  bituminous  coal  is  ignited,  its  volatilo  con- 
stituents arc  expelled  by  heat,  and  burn  witli  llamo  and  smoke ;  while  an- 
thracite, from  its  previous  deprivation  of  these  substances,  bums  without  flame 
or  smoko. 

424.  C  0  k  c  is  bituminous  coal  heated  apart  from  air,  until  its  volatilo  con- 
stituents aro  in  a  great  measure  expelled.  It  produces  a  more  steady  and 
intense  heat  than  the  coal  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  evolves  no  smoke. 

425.  Chareoal  is  that  form  of  carbon  which  results  from 
depriving  animal  and  vegetable  substances  of  their  vol- 
atile constituents. 

This  is  usually  effected  by  tho  agency  of  heat ;  but  the  application  of  heat 
is  not  essential,  since  wood  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  buried  for  a  long 
period  in  the  earth,  becomes  converted  into  charcoal. 


Fia.  14t. 


Charcoal  is  usually 
prepared  by  firing  wood 
in  mounds  or  pits,  cov- 
ered with  turf  or  soil  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ex- 
clude in  a  great  degree 
the  admission  of  ah", 
and  thus  prevent  com- 
plete combustion.  Fig. 
147  represents  the  ar- 
Kangemcnt  and  con- 
struction of  a  "  charcoal 
mound  or  heap."  If  the 
diameter  of  tho  heap  be  30  feet  or  more,  the  operatbn  is  not  complete  in  less 
than  a  month,  and  the  slower  the  combustion  the  grater  the  product  of 
charcoaL  When  the  wood  is  thoroughly  charred,  the  admission  of  air  is  en- 
tirely cut  off,  and  tho  combustion  ceases.  The  charcoal  produced  retains  tho 
form  of  the  wood,  but  is  much  reduced  in  size ;  generally  not  amounting  to 
niOTe  than  three  fourths  of  the  bulk  of  the  wood,  and  never  exceeding  one  fourth 
of  its  weight.  The  nicest  kinds  of  charcoal,  such  as  are  used  in  tho  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder,  are  prepared  by  heating  wood  in  close  iron  cylinders. 

426.  S  0  0 1  is  coal  in  a  state  of  minute  division  resulting  from  tho  imper- 


♦  Wherever  the  strata  inclosing  coal  have  been  disturbed  and  altered  through  the 
agency  of  subterranean  heat,  the  coal  is  generally  anthracite ;  but  where  the  strata  remain 
undisturbed,  the  coal  is  generally  bituminous.  Thus  in  Pennsylvania,  the  great  coal-fields 
vhich  are  adjacent  to  the  line  along  which  the  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains  have  been 
cleyated,  furnish  only  anthracite ;  but  as  we  recede  from  the  mountains  and  go  west,  the 
coal  becomes  bituminous. 


QtnsrnoNS. — ^Whatis  coke!    What  is  charcoal?    How  may  it  be  prepared^  Whatii 
th«  ordinary  process  of  preparing  cbarooal  1    What  is  soot  t 
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lect  combustion  of  carbonaceoxis  gaaes.  Lamp-black  is  geneirallj  applied  to 
designate  the  soot  produced  by  the  impeifect  combustion  of  tar  and  resinooa 
matters ;  it  is  much  used  in  the  manu£Bbctare  of  printers'  ink  and  of  paint. 

Animal  c^iarooa],  bone-blacky  and  iyory-black^  are  names  given  to  tbe  pro- 
ducts produced  by  heating  bones,  ivory  shavings,  and  like  aQimal  substances^ 
in  dose  vessels.  The  charcoal  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  ten  times  its- 
weight  of  phosphate  of  lune. 

427.  Properties  ■ — Carbon  ui  <he  form  of  ohavooal  is  a  blade,  brittle, 
insoluble,  inodorous,  tasteless  substance^  At  ordinaiy  temperaitures  it  lias 
little  or  no  affinity  for  the  other  elements,  and  is,  oooaequently,  one  of  the 
most  unchangeable  of  all  substances.  Grains  of  wheat  diarred  at  Hercu- 
laneum  nearly  2,000  years  ago,  still  retain  their  form.  Wooden  posts,  if 
charred  at  the  end  before  being  set  in  the  ground,  are  'rendered  &r  more  dur- 
able. For  the  same  reason,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  diar  the  interior  of 
tubs  and  casks  intended  to  hold  liquids.. 

Charcoal,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  most  intense  heat^  is  infus- 
ible, and  if  air  be  exduded,  it  remains  unchangeabla* 

At  high  temperatures,  however,  carbon  surpasses  all  other  bodies  in  its 
afi&nity  for  oxygen,  and  is,  consequently,  more  suitable  than  any  other  sub- 
stance for  depriving  the  metallic  ores  or  oxyds  of  their  oxygen,  and  redudng 
them  to  a  metallic  state — an  operation  termed  smelting. 

The  compounds  of  carbon  with  the  other  elements  aro  termed  carbureis,  or 
carbides. 

Newly  prepared  charcoal  possesses  the  remarkable  power  of  absorbing  and 
condensing  within  its  pores,  large  quantities  of  certain  gases  and  aqueous  va- 
por. (The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  already  given,  §  48.) 
Charcoal  from  hard  wood,  or  that  which  possesses  Gne  pores,  exhibits  this 
property  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  gases  which  are  absorbed  most  abun- 
dantly are  those  which  are  most  readily  liquefied  by  cold  and  pressure; 
thus  of  ammoniacal  gas  it  absorbs  90  times  its  volume,  of  carbonic  acid,  35 
times;  of  oxygen,  9  times;  of  hydrogen,  I'TS  volimies. 

Charcoal  in  a  finely-divided  state  has  also  the  power  of  absorbing  odorifer- 
ous effluvia,  and  the  coloring  principles  of  most  animal  and  vegetable  suV 
stances.  Animal  matter,  in  an  advanced  state  of  putrefaction,  loses  all  offen- 
sive odor  when  covered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal;  it  continues  to  deoay,  btzfr 
without  emitting  any  ill  odor. 


*  An  illastration  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  tliat  charcoal  thrown  Into  a  Uast-ftnmace, 
and  its  access  to  air  being  cut  off  by  an  envelope  of  molten  metal,  will  not  onfireqaeatly 
pass  through  the  furnace  unconsumed  and  unaltered. 

QuKBTiosB.— What  is  lamp-black  ?  What  is  animal  charcoal  ?  What  are  the  proper- 
ties of  charcoal  ?  What  id  said  of  its  indestructibUity  ?  What  of  its  affinities  t  Why  is 
carbon  uniformly  used  in  the  reduction  of  metallic  ores  ?  What  are  the  compoonde  of 
carbon  with  the  metals  called  1  What  is  said  of  the  absorbing  power  of  charcoal  t  What 
gases  are  tibsorbed  most  abundantly  ?  What  is  said  of  its  deodorising  aod  deooltetidiig 
agency?    What  are  illoitratioiui  of  Ite  deodorising  aotion  ? 
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Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  property  of  charooal  to  construct  a  res- 
pirator for  protection  against  the  inhalation  of  malarious  and  infected  air.  It 
consists  of  a  hollow  case  of  wire-gauze  filled  with  coarsely-powdered  charcoal, 
and  fitted  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  by  Fiq.  148. 

straps,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  148.  All 
the  air  that  enters  the  lungs  must  pass 
through  this  charcoal  seive,  and  in  so  passing, 
is  deprived  of  the  noxious  vapors  or  gases  it 
may  contain.  ^  For  persons  engaged  in  hos- 
pitals, dissecting-rooms,  the  holds  of  ships,  or 
in  tiie  vicinity  of  sewers,  this  device  is  most 
valuable.  Foul  water  filtered  through  a 
layer  of  powdered  charcoal,  is  decolorized  and 
purified.  This  action  of  charcoal  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  agitating  water  containing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  in  solution,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  freshly-bumed  powdered  charcoal;  the  offensive  odor  will  com- 
pletely disappear.  Sugar-refiners  render  brown  sugar  white  by  passing  it  in 
solution  through  animal  charcoal  Ale  and  porter,  subjected  to  the  same 
Fig.  149.  treatment,  are  not  only  decolorized,  but  deprived  of 

their  bitter  principles.  In  case  of  poisoning  with 
vegetable  poisons,  such  as  opium,  morphia,  strych- 
nia, etc.,  one  of  the  best  immediate  antidotes  which 
can  be  ^ven  is  powdered  charcoal  in  water:  this 
absorbs  the  poisonous  principle,  and  renders  it  inac- 
tive. The  decolorizing  action  of  charcoal  may  be 
illustrated  by  filtering  porter,  port-wine,  or  water 
colored  with  ink,  through  a  small  quantity  of  animal 
charcoal.  (See  Fig.  149.)  The  filtered  liquor  will 
be  deprived  of  smell,  taste,  and  color. 

Charcoal  loses  its  absorptive  and  decolorizing 
properties  by  use ;  but  on  heating  it  afiresh,  it  re- 
gains them. 

Carbon  in  the  form  of  the  diamond  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity;  but  in 
an  its  other  forms  it  is  an  excellent  conductor,  ranking  next  to  the  metals  in 
this  respect  In  a  state  of  fine  subdivision,  carbon  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
but  its  conducting  power  increases  with  its  density. 

428.  Gompounds  of  Carbon  and  Oxygen. — The  compounds 
of  carbon  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, are  innumerable,  and  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  substance  of  all 
vegetable  and  animal  products.    The  consideration  of  these  compounds  be- 


Qusflfnoire.— What  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  propert7  ?  What  are  illustrations 
of  the  decolorizing  actioif  of  charcoal  ?  Under  what  circumstances  may  charcoal  act  as  an 
antidote  for  poisons  ?  What  is  said  of  the  conducting  powers  of  carbon  for  heat  and  eleo- 
tridty  t    What  is  said  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  with  oxygen  7 

13 
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longs  mainljto  organic  chemistry.  With  oxygen  alone  cirbon  unites  directly 
to  form  op:y  two  compounds— carbonic  oxyd  and  carbonic  acid.  Their  com- 
position may  bo  represented  as  follows  :— 

CompofiMon  by  weigh*. 

Symbol.  , '-'--'  ■■- ^ 

Carbonic  oxyd .CO  6  carbon.   4-    8  oxygen. 

Carbonicacid COf  6       "        +  IC      " 

429.  Carbonic  Acid,  COj  is  the  solo  product  of  the  com- 
bustion of  pure  carbon  in  oxygen  gas  or  atmospheric  air. 
It  is  also  produced  abundantly  by  all  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  combustion,  by  respiration,  fermentation,  and  bj 
the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  products.  It  exists  in 
a  free  state  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  earth  in  im- 
mense quantities,  chiefly  in  combination  with  lime,  form- 
ing carbonate  of  lime  (marble,  chalk,  etc.,  etc.). 

For  an  account  of  its  discovery  see  §  329. 

430.  Preparation . — Carbonic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  burning  char- 
coal in  oxygen  gas  (p.  190) ;  or  by  allowing  a  candle  to  bum  as  long  as  it 
•mil  in  a  closed  bottle  or  jar  filled  with  air.  Practically,  however,  it  is  ob- 
tained in  a  pure  state,  much  more  conveniently.  It  being  a  feeble  acid, 
almost  every  other  acid,  which  dissolves  freely  in  water,  is  able  to  expel  it 
from  its  compounds;  it  is,  therefore,  easily  separated  from  its  compounds  by 
the  addition  of  any  of  the  common  acids.    Thus,  fragments  of  chalk  or  mar- 

_  ble,  with  a  little  water,  are  placed  in  an  open-mouth  bottle,  or 

in  an  evolution  flask  (see  Fig.  150,  also  Fig.  95),  and  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  added.  The  acid  seizes  upon 
the  lime,  and  displaces  the  carbonic  acid,  which  escapes  with 
an  effervescence.  It  may  be  collected 
in  the  usual  way  over  water,  or  in  ^^'  151. 

dry  bottles,  by  the  displacement  of  ' 
air. 
431.  Properties.  —  At  ordm- 
\  ary  temperatures  and  pressures,  car- 
bonic acid  is  a  colorless,  transparent  gas,  of  a 
pungent  odor,  and  acidulous  taste.    It  is  more  than  half  as 
heavy  again  as  atmospheric  air,  its  specific  gravity  being 
1*529  (air  —  1*000);  by  reason  of  its  great  density)  it  may  be  * 
poured  from  one  vessel  into  another  like  water.     (See  Fig. 
151.) 

Carbonic  acid  is  not  inflammable,  and  extinguishes  the  flame  of  burning 
bodies,  even  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  for  a  candle  will  not  bum  in  a 

QUE8TIOK9. — What  is  the  composition  of  carbonic  acid  ?  What  is  said  of  its  formation 
and  distribution  ?  How  may  it  be  prepared  ?  How  is  it  obtained  practically  ?  What  arc 
ita  propartiM  f    What  is  said  of  its  density  f    What  of  its  relation  to  combustion  ? 
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mixture  of  4  volumes  atmospheric  air,  and  1  rolumo  of  carbonic  acid.*  Tliis 
property  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  placing  a  lijjhted  candle  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  jar,  and  then  pouring  carbonic  acid  from  another  vessel  upon 
it,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  151.  The  light  will  be  extinguished  as  soon  as 
the  gas  reaches  the  flame. 

Carbonic  acid  in  its  pure  state  is  irrospirable,  producing,  the  moment  it  Is 
inhaled,  a  spasm  of  the  glottis,  -which  closes  at  once  the  air  passages  of  tho 
lungs :  an  animal  immersed  in  it,  therefore,  dies  of  suGTocation.  When  di- 
luted with  air,  it  may  be  breathed  without  difficulty,  but  if  the  proportion  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  air  exceeds  4  per  cent.,  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison.f  A 
proportion  of  10  to  12  per  cent,  w  speedily  destructive  to  animaT  life,  and  even 
80  small  a  quantity  as  1  or  2  per  cent,  is  deleterious  and  depressing.  Tlie 
drowsiness  and  headache  experienced  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  apart- 
ments are  chiefly  duo  to  tho  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  as  the  resulting 
product  of  respiration. 

Many  persons  have  lost  their  lives,  either  intentionally  or  by  accident,  by 
deeping  in  a  confined  room  with  a  pan  of  burning  charcoal ;  also  fix)m  de- 
scending into  wells,  mines,  vats,  and  sewers  in  which  carbonic  acid  has  accu- 
mulated. Accidents  of  the  latter  character  may  bo  prevented  by  taking  tho 
precaution  to  lower  a  lighted  candle  into  the  well  or  vat  suspected  to  contain 
this  gas,  before  descending  into  it ;  if  the  light  remains  imdiminished,  all  may 
be  considered  safe ;  but  if  the  flame  be  extinguished,  or  even  sensibly  im- 
paired, there  is  evident  danger.  Wells,  pits,  etc.,  containing  carbonic  acid 
may  bo  freed  from  it  by  lowering  into  them  pans  of  recently-burned  pulver- 


*  This  property  of  carbonic  acid  has  been  practically  applied  for  the  extinguishment 
of  fires  in  coal-mines — a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  generated  by  passing  air  through  a  fur- 
nace of  coal,  being  blown  into  the  mine  until  all  its  passages  were  filled  trith  it,  and  the 
eombastion  arrested.  In  this  way,  a  coal-mine  in  England  that  bad  been  on  fire  for  thirty 
years,  and  had  extended  over  twenty-six  acres,  was  extinguished  in  1851.  About  8,000,009 
eubie  feet  of  gas  were  required  to  fill  the  mine,  and  a  continuone  stream  of  impure  car- 
bonic add  was  forced  in  by  the  agency  of  a  steam-Jet,  day  and  night,  for  aboot  three 
weeks.  The  difficulty  lay  not  so  much  in  putting  out  the  fire,  as  in  cooling  down  the  ignited 
tnass,  so  that  it  tihould  not  again  burst  into  a  flame  on  the  readmission  of  air,  and  in  order 
to  efiect  the  necessary  reduction  of  temperature,  water  was  blown  in  along  with  the  carbonic 
kdd,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray,  or  mist.  Subsequently,  cold  air  mixed  with  the  spray 
Was  thrown  in ;  and  in  a  month  from  the  commencement  of  operations,  the  fire  was  found 
to  be  completely  extinguished. 

A  portable  arrangement  for  extinguishing  fires,  termed  the  "  Fire  Annihilator,*'  em- 
bodies the  same  principles.  It  consists,  essentially,  of  a  tin  or  sheet-iron  case,  containing 
a  substance  holding  carbonic  acid  in  combination,  together  with  a  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid. 
By  means  of  a  simple  arrangement,  this  bottle  of  acid  may  be  broken,  when  its  contents, 
mixing  with  the  solid,  evolve  carbonic  scid ;  and  this,  flowing  out  from  apertures  in  the 
case,  fills  the  apartment,  and  extinguishes  the  fire. 

t  By  a  narcotic  poison  we  understand  one  which  produces  sleep  and  insensibility,  ter- 
minating, if  taken  in  sufiicient  quantity,  in  death.    Opium  and  morphia  are  examples. 

QmiBTiONS. — ^What  of  its  relation  to  respiration  ?  What  are  illustrations  of  the  poison- 
ous inflnence  of  carbonic  acid  ?  What  precautions  should  be  taken  before  descendicg  into 
wells,  sewers,  etc.  7 
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ized  charcoal,  or  fresh  slacked  lime,  or  by  showering  down  cold  water — all  of 
which  substances  absorb  the  gas  freely. 

To  resuscitate  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  poisonous  action  of 
carbonic  acid,  dash  cold  water  upon  them  freely,  and  assist  the  circulation  by 
friction  of  the  extremities. 

432.  Water  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures  absorbs  about  two 
thirds  of  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  it  will  take  up  much  more  if  the  pres- 
sure be  increased.  The  quantity  absorbed  is  in  exact  ratio  with  the  compres- 
sing force,  the  water  dissolving  twice  its  volume  when  the  pressure  is  doubled, 
and  three  times  its  volume  when  the  pressure  is  trebled.  On  removing  the 
pressure  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  escapes,  and  produces  that  effervescence 
which  we  see  when  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer,  sodarwater,  cider,  or  champagne 
is  opened. 

Most  of  the  beverage  sold  under  the  name  of  soda-water  does  not  contain 
a  particle  of  soda,  but  is  merely  water  impregnated,  by  mechanical  pressure, 
with  about  eight  times  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid.  In  fermenting  liquors  hi- 
closod  in  bottles,  on  the  contrary,  the  carbonic  acid  is  gradually  evolved  by 
the  process  of  fermentation  in  the  interior  of  the  bottle.  As  fast  as  it  is  set 
free,  the  liquor  dissolves  it,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  upon  the  inner  sur&ce  of 
the  bottle  increasing  at  the  same  time.  The  pressure  thus  generated  is  enor- 
mous, and  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  cork  will  either  be  forced  out,  or  the 
bottle  will  buret.  If  the  cork  be  withdrawn,  the  dbnfined  gas  will  drive  out 
the  liquor  in  its  own  eagerness  to  escape.  The  manufacture  of  champagne  is 
always  carried  on  in  vaults  far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  order  to 
secure  a  low,  and  at  the  same  time  a  uniform  temperature.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  liquor  is  greatly  assisted  by  a 
reduction  of  temperature,  and  a  rise  of  a  few  degrees  of  the  thermometer  in 
the  vault  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  breakage  of  thousands  of  bottles. 

Fermented  Kquors,  by  the  escape  of  their  carbonic  acid,  are  rendered  flat 
and  insipid.  A  thick,  viscid,  or  glutmous  liquor,  like  porter  or  ale,  retains 
the  little  bubbles  of  carbonic  add  as  they  rise  through  it,  and  is  thereby 
caused  to  froth ;  but  a  thin  liquor,  like  champagne  or  cider,  which  allows  the 
bubbles  to  escape  freely,  only  sparkles. 

A  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  has  a  pleasant,  acid  taste,  and  tem- 
porarily reddens  blue  litmus  paper.  The  solvent  powers  of  such  a  solution 
are  far  more  extensive  than  those  of  pure  water ;  and  the  hardest  rocks  and 
minerals  are  gradually  disintegrated  and  broken  down  by  the  long-continued 
action  of  water  charged  with  a  small  proportion  of  this  gas. 

433.  Solidifieation  of  Carbonic  Acid.— When  carbonic 
acid  at  32°  F.  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  36  to  38  at- 

QUESTiONS.— What  is  the  antidote  against  poisoning  with  carbonic  acid  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  water  ?  What  is  ordinary  "  soda-water  ?*  WTiat  is 
the  source  of  carbonic  acid  in  fermenting  liquors  ?  What  takes  place  when  a  fermenting 
liquor  is  bottled?  When  does  a  liquor  froth,  and  when  sparkle f  What  is  said  of  the 
solvent  power  of  carbonic  acid  in  Bolution  ?  What  is  said  of  the  solidification  of  carbonie 
acid? 
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mospheres,  it  condenses  into  a  liquid  as  transparent  and 
colorless  as  water.  If  a  stream  of  liquefied  acid  be  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  air,  it  freezes  by  its  own  evaporation 
into  a  white,  snow-like  solid.* 

*  The  compressing  force  used  to  effect  the  liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid  is  that  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  gas  itself.  The  experiment  may  he  performed  by  generating  carbonic 
arid  in  a  closed  glass  tube,  as  has  been  previously  explained  (see  §  ITS) ;  bat  usually  an 
apparatus  constructed  for  this  particular  purpose  is  employed.  This  consists  of  two  cyl- 
indrical vessels,  Fig.  162,  each  of  wrought  iron,  and  each  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand 

Fio.  162. 


a  pressure  of  4,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  One  of  these  ve^iels  serves  as  a  generator,  and 
the  other  as  a  receiver,  and  both  are  furnished  with  stop-cocks  of  a  peculiar  construction. 
The  generator  is  furnished  with  an  axis,  and  is  mounted  upon  an  iron  frame,  so  that  it 
may  revolve  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  receiver  is  supplied  with  a  tube,  which  goes  nearly 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  generator  with  a  cylindrical  copper  vessel  which  admits  of  being 
filled  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  operation  is  conducted  by  charging  the  generator  with  a  solution  of  bi-carbonate 
of  soda,  and  the  copper  vessel  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  stop-cock  of  the  generator  being 
now  firmly  closed,  the  generator  itself  is  revolved  upon  its  axis,  by  which  means  the  oil 
of  vitriol  contained  in  the  copper  vessel  runs  out  upon  the  Carbonate  of  soda,  and  occa- 
sions a  liberation  of  carbonic  acid.  After  a  time,  when  the  action  is  complete,  the  re- 
ceiver, which  is  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  is  connected  by  means  of  a  metallic  tube 
with  the  generator,  and  the  stop-cocks  being  opened,  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the 
generator  rushes  over  into  the  cold  and  empty  receiver,  and  becomes  in  part  condensed. 

QxjssTioir. — Give  a  general  description  of  the  process. 
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In  this  condition  it  wastes  away  slowly,  and  may  fee  handled  and  molded 
with  ease.  If  suffered  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin,  howe-f^r,  it  bums 
like  a  red-hot  iron. 

When  a  little  mercury  is  placed  in  a  iwrcelain  cup  and  covered  with  solid 
carbonic  acid,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ether  occasions  so  rapid  an 
evaporation  that  the  mercury  is  immediately  frozen,  and  may  then  be  ham- 
mered and  drawn  out  like  lead.  In  this  way  ten  pounds  of  mercury  may  be 
frozen  in  less  than  eight  minutes. 

434.  Lime-water  brought  in  contact  with  carbonic  acid  gas  rapidly  absorbs 
it,  and  becomes  milky  from  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk).  This 
reaction,  therefore,  constitutes  a  test  for  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid. 
Thus  if  we  expose  fresh  lime-water  to  the  air,  a  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  lime 

p.      ^  -«  soon  forms  upon  its  surfece,  proving  the  pres- 

ence of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere.  In 
like  manner,  by  blowing  through  a  tube  (see 
Fig.  153)  into  a  vessel  of  lime-water,  we  can 
demonstrate  the  abundant  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air  expelled  from  the  lungs.  The 
milkiness  occasioned  by  the  contact  of  car- 
bonic acid  with  lime-water,  disappears  when 
an  additional  quantity  of  acid  is  taken  up  by 
the  solution— carbonate  of  Ume  being  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  Many  natural 
waters,  by  virtue  of  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  contamed  in  them,  hold  very  considerable 
quantities  of  lime  in  solution,  and  are  thereby 
rendered  "  hard."  "When  such  waters  are  heated  or  agitated  with  air,  a  portion 
of  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  jind  the  lime  is  precipitated — ^forming  in  boilers 
and  tea-kettles,  and  in  the  channels  of  streams,  incrustations  of  lime. 

435.  Petrifactions . — It  often  happens,  when  an  organic  substance 
is  placed  in  water  holding  lime  in  solution  by  virtue  of  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  other  mineral  matter,  that  its  particles,  as  they  decay,  are  replaced 
by  particles  of  mineral  matter,  until  at  last  all  the  organic  particles  disappear, 
and  a  stony  mass  is  substituted,  which  resembles  the  original  substance  in 


The  Rtop-cocks  are  now  closed,  the  vessels  disconnected,  and  the  generator  opened  and 
freed  of  its  contents.  It  is  then  charged  afresh,  and  the  operation  repeated  as  before ;  five 
or  six  repetitions  being  necessary  before  any  very  considerable  quantity  of  liquefied  acid 
becomes  accumulated  in  the  receiver. 

The  liquefied  gas  can  be  drawn  off  from  the  receiver  by  means  of  a  jet,  o,  screwed  on 
to  its  stop-cock.  When  a  portion  is  discharged  by  means  of  this  jet  into  a  metallic  box, 
h,  fitted  with  perforated  wooden  handles,  a  part  of  the  liquid  gas  assumes  a  solid  condi- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  intense  cold  developed  by  the  evaporation  of  another  portion, 
and  the  box  becomes  filled  with  a  white  solid,  like  dry  snow. 

Questions.— What  are  the  properties  of  the  solidified  gas  ?  What  is  a  teat  for  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid?  What  are  illustrations?  Under  what  circumstances  does 
carbonate  of  lime  dissolve  in  water  f    When  is  it  deposited  ?    What  are  petrifactioDS  ? 
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form  and  stracture,  and  not  tinfreqaentl^  in  color.  This  result  is  termed 
petrifacti(»Q#  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  original  particles 
are  converted  into  stone ;  for  the  process  of  petrifaction  is  one  of  replace- 
ment, and  not  of  conversion,  i.  e.,  a  particle  of  mineral  matter  of  the  same 
form  being  gubstitnted  for  each  organic  particle. 

436.  The  presence  of  carbon  in  carbonic  acid  may  be  demonstrated  by  drop- 
ping a  piece  of  ignited  potassium  into  a  small  flask  filled  with  the  dry  gas. 
The  potassium,  by  depriving  the  carbonic  acid  of  its  oxygen  to  form  potash, 
liberates  carbon,  which  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  black  particles  upon  the 
wails  of  the  glass.  This  experiment,  which  is  a  very  striking  one,  may  also 
be  performed  by  igniting  a  bit  of  potassium  in  a  glass  tube,  through  which 
a  current  of  dry  carbonic  acid  is  at  the  same  time  transmitted. 

437.  Carbonic  acid  is  evolved  from  the  earth  in  many  localities,  particu- 
larly in  volcanic  districts  At  one  locality  near  Vesuvius  in  Italy,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  600  lbs.  weigiit  are  discharged  every  twenty-four  hours. 

438.  The  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  protozyds 
of  the  metals,  are  numerous  and  important,  and  are  termed  CABBONATEa 
They  are  easily  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  stronger  acids,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  they  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
soluble in  water. 

439.  Carbonic  Oxyd,  CO. — When  carbonic  acid  is  passed 
over  red  hot  coal,  or  metallic  iron,  it  loses  half  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  becomes  converted  into  carbonic  oxyd. 

Tliis  reaction  is  often  witnessed  in  coal  fires.  The  fuel  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  grate,  which  has  free  access  to  air,  generates  by  its  combustion  carbonic 
acid.  This  passing  up  through  the  interior  of  the  fire,  where  the  supply  of 
air  is  limited,  is  deprived  of  half  of  its  oxygen,  and  becomes  carbonic  oxyd, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  carbon  of  the  heated  fuel  wliich  has  entered  into 
combination  with  the  removed  oxygen  furnishes  another  equal  quantity  of  the 
same  gas.  On  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  fire,  the  car- 
bonic oxyd  ignites,  and  bums  with  a  flickering,  pale-blue  flame.  This  phe- 
nomenon may  be  particularly  noticed  in  a  charcoal  fire,  when  fresh  coal  has 
been  recently  added. 

Carbonic  oxyd  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas,  which  is  much  more  poison- 
ous than  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  inhalation  of  air  containing  one  two  hun- 
dredths of  it,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  is  said  to  be  fcital.  Carbonic 
oxyd  may  be  obtained  with  facility  by  heating  crystallized  oxalic  acid  with 
five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  retort, 
and  collecting  over  water.  As  thus  prepared,  it  contains  carbonic  acid,  from 
which  it  may  be  separated  by  allowing  the  mixed  gases  to  bubble  through 
milk  of  hme,  or  solution  of  potash. 

Questions. — How  may  the  presence  of  carbon  In  carbonic  acid  be  demonstrated  ?  What 
is  said  of  the  natural  production  of  carbonic  acid  ?  What  of  its  salts  ?  What  is  carbonie 
oxyd  ?  What  1h  a  familiar  example  of  its  production  ?  What  arc  the  properties  of  car- 
bouic  oxyd ?    Hov  is  it prepaied  ? 
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By  generatmg  the  carbonic  ozyd  in  the  same  manner  in  a  test  tube  fitted 
with  a  perforated  cork  and  jet,  Fig.  154,  the  gas  may  bo 
FiO.  154.         ignited  as  it  is  evolved,  and  its  peculiar  blue  flame  ex- 
hibited. 
440.  Carbon  and  Snlphnri 
Bi-Sulphide  of  Carbon,    CSs.— When  fig- 
ments of  sulphur  are  dropped  upon  ignited  charcoal 
contained  in  a  peculiarly  arranged  earthen  retort,  the 
sulphur  in  the  form  of  vapor  unites  with  the  carbon,  and 
the  product  of  the  combination  distilling  over,  may  be 
condensed,  in  cooled  receivers,  into  a  colorless,  transpa- 
rent liquid — ^bi-sulphide  of  carbon. 

This  compound  is  highly  volatile  and  inflammable,  and 
Is  characterized  by  a  most  foetid  and  peculiar  odor.  It 
possesses  the  power  of  refiractmg  light  in  a  remaikable 
manner,  and  as  the  most  ready  solvent  known  of  gutta-percha.  India-rubber, 
and  various  greasy  and  resinous  substances,  it  is  somewhat  extensively  ap- 
plied to  manufacturing  purposes.  It  also  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
iodine— these  bodies  being  depodted  again  in  beautiful  dystals  by  the  evt^K)- 
ration  of  their  solvent 
441.  Carbon   and   Nitrogen. 

Cyanogen^  NCs  or  Cy . — This  substance,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  compoimds  of  carbon,  strikingly  resembles  an  element,  and  was  the 
first  compoimd  body  which  was  distinctly  proved  to  be  capable  of  entering 
into  combination  with  the  elements  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
elements  combine  with  each  other. 

This  discovery,  made  in  1814  by  Guy  Lussac,  formed  an  epoch  in  chemical 
science,  and  by  originating  new  views  of  chemical  composition,  revolution- 
ized the  whole  subject  of  organic  chemistry.  Since  then,  numerous  other 
bodies  have  been  discovered,  which  deport  themselves  in  respect  to  the  ele- 
ments exactly  as  cyanogen  does— or  in  other  words,  as  if  they  themselves 
were  elements.  Such  compound  bodies  are  known  in  chemistry  as  compound 
or  organic  radicals; — ^the  elements  being  simple  radicals.    (See  §  271.) 

The  name  cyanogen  (blue-producer,  from  the  Greek  Kvavocj  hhie)  is  derived 
from  the  drcumstance  that  this  body  forms  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  pig- 
ment, "  Prussian  Blue." 

Cyanogen  consists  of  2  equivalents  of  carbon,  and  1  of  nitrogen ;  but  no 
direct  union  of  these  elements  can  be  effected. 

For  experimental  purposes  on  a  small  scale,  it  may  be  obtained  by  heatmg 
in  a  small  retort,  or  test  tube  (see  Fig.  155),  the  salt  known  as  cyanide  of 
mercury,  previously  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  well  dried.    The  cyanide 


QtrESTiOKS.— What  is  bisnlphide  of  carbon?  What  is  its  method  of  preparation 7 
What  are  its  properties?  What  its  practical  applications?  What  is  said  of  cjanogen f 
What  are  compound  or  organic  radicals  ?  What  in  chemistry  is  understood  by  a  radical  I 
What  is  the  chemical  constitution  of  CTanogen  ?    Hov  may  it  be  prepared  i 
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undergoes  decomposition,  like  the  oxyd  of  mepcuty  Tinder         FiG*  156» 
the  same  circumstances  (§  281),  yielding  metallic  mer- 
cary  and  gaseous  cyanogen,  which  should  be  collected 
over  mercury. 

442.  Properties . — Cyanogen  is  a  transparent,  col- 
orless gas,  wi^  a  pungent,  peculiar  odor,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  peach  kernels;  it  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy 
as  atmospheric  air,  and  when  inhaled,  is  poisonous.  It  is 
itiflammable,  and  bums  with  a  beautiful  and  character- 
istic purple  flama  At  a  temperature  —4°  P.,  it  liquefies, 
and  forms  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  which  freezes  at 
— 30°  F.  into  a  transparent  solid. 

Cyanogen  in  many  of  its  properties  closely  resembles 
chlorine,  and  like  it  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  an 
add,  and  with  the  metals  to  form  salts,  termed  cyanides, 
which  latter  possess  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  haloid  salts. 

443.  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassinxn)  K3,FeCyj  +  H0.  — 
Prussiate  of  Potash. — ^The  compounds  of  cyanogen  are  almost  always  obtained 
from  a  salt  known  as  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
which  is  a  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  iron.  This  salt  is  prepared  on  a 
large  scale,  by  heating  in  a  covered  iron  pot  or  retort,  about  5  parts  of  refuse 
animal  matter,  such  as  the  parings  of  hoofe,  horns,  hides,  dried  blood,  etc., 
with  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  (pearlash),  and  iron  filings.  At  a  high 
temperature  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  of  the  animal  substances  react  upon 
each  other,  and  form  cyanogen,  which  combines  with  potassium  derived  from 
the  potash,  and  with  iron.  On  digesting  the  mass,  when  cold,  with  water, 
the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (Ka,  Fe  Cya+S  HO)  is  formed,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained, by  filtering  and  evaporating  the  solution,  in  splendid,  yellow,  flat 
crystals.     In  tliis  condition  it  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

444.  Prussian  Blue . — ^When  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  peroxyd  of  iron,*  a  beautiful,  deep-blue,  bulky  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained,  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  constitutes  the  well- 
known  pigment,  Prussian,  or  Berlin  blue — so  called  from  its  discovery  at 
Berlin,  in  Prussia,  in  1710.  This  substance  is  largely  used  in  painting,  in 
calico-printing,  and  dyeing,  in  staining  wood  and  paper,  and  for  concealing  or 
neutralizing  the  yellow  color  of  linen  (an  operation  termed  blueing).  Cloth 
may  be  dyed  blue  by  first  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  peroxyd  of  iron,  and 
then  in  one  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  the  two  substances  thus  meeting 
in  the  structure  of  the .  cloth,  precipitate  or  produce  the  color  in  the  very  in- 
terior of  the  fibers. 


♦  A  solntion  of  peroxyd  of  iron  may  be  readily  obtained  by  dissolving  a  fetr  crystals  of 
copperas  (green  yitriol)  in  water,  adding  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  heating  the  solution. 


QtTESTioxs.— What  are  its  properties?  Wbat  is  said  of  its  affinities  and  compounds? 
What  is  ferrocyanide  of  potassium?  How  is  it  prepared?  How  is  Prussian  blue  pre- 
pared?   What  are  its  uses?     How  ii  cloth  dyed  of  this  color  ? 
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445.  B  )  u  e  Ink  .•^^Prussian  blue  is  insoluble  in  water  aud  in  dilute  acida, 
with  the  exception. of  oxalic  acid.  The  blue  liquid  obtained  from  its  solution 
in  this  acid,  thickened  with  gum,  constitutes  the  well-known  blue  ink,  or 
writing  fluid. 

The  color  of  Prussian  blue  is  not  very  permanent,  and  is  instantly  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  the  alkalies.  The  substance  itself  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  cyanogen  with  iron;  and  its  composition,  which  is  somewhat  complex, 
may  be  represented  by  the  formula  (3  Pe  Cy+2  Fej  Cyj).  Although  con- 
taining cyanogen,  a  poison,  Prussian  blue  is  not  poisonous,  and  is  used  by 
the  Chinese  in  large  quantities  for  the  coloration  of  "green  tea"* 

"When  fcrrocyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  protoxyd  of  iron 
(^een  vitriol),  it  occasions  a  greenish-white  precipitate,  which,  by  exposure 
to  air,  rapidly  becomes  blue. 

Ferridcyanide  of  Potassium . — ^When  chlorine  gas  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  salt  crystallizing  in  ruby  red 
crystals  is  obtained,  which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  cyanogen  than  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  and  is  known  as  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium, 
or  the  red  Prussiate  of  potash.  When  added  to  a  solution  of  the  protoxyd  of 
iron,  it  produces  a  dark-blue  precipitate,  but  with  solutions  of  the  peroxyd  it 
forms  no  precipitate.  By  the  use,  therefore,  of  the  ferro  and  ferrid  cyanides 
.  of  potassium,  chemists  are  easily  able  to  distinguish  between  salts  of  the  per- 
oxyd and  salts  of  the  protoxyd  of  iron. 

446.  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  KCy. — ^Wben  8  parts  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  3  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  1  of  charcoal,  are  exposed 
to  a  strong  red-heat  in  an  iron  crucible,  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and  potas- 
sium is  obtained — the  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  salt,  when  pure,  somewhat 
resembles  wliite  porcelain  in  appearance ;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  a  deadly  poison.  The  hands  of  the  work- 
men who  uso  this  salt  are  also  liable  to  ulceration. 

The  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  water  possesses  the  property  of  dis- 
solving most  of  tlie  metallic  dxyds,  especially  those  of  the  precious  metals;  it 
is,  on  this  account,  therefore,  extensively  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  gold 
and  silver  solutions  employed  in  electro-gilding  and  plating.  A  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  will  dissolve  out  the  black  marks  of  "  indelible  ink," 
which  is  a  solution  of  the  oxyd  of  silver. 

447.  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  llCy. —  Prt^mc  Acid.  —  This 
compound,  so  remarkable  for  its  poisonous  properties,  is 

*  The  progress  of  chemical  science  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  this  pigment ;— thus  in  1770,  its  price  was  $10perpound;  in  1815,  $3;  in  ISlS, 
60  cents ;  and  at  the  present  time,  about  30  cents. 

QxTKBTiONB. — ^TS''hat  is  blue  ink  ?  What  is  said  of  the  permanency  of  the  color  of  Prus- 
sian blue  ?  What  is  its  composition  ?  Wliat  is  the  reaction  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
and  protoxyd  of  iron  ?  What  is  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  ?  What  are  its  reactions  with 
the  solutions  of  the  oxyds  of  iron  ?  How  is  cyanide  of  potassium  formed  ?  What  are  its 
properties  ?  What  its  practical  applications  ?  What  is  said  of  the  formation  of  pru&^lo  acid  ? 
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formed  by  the  indirect  union  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen. 
It  is  easily  obtained  by  distilling  cyanide  of  potassium 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Tho  reaction  is  similar  to  that  involved  in  the  production  of  hjdrochlorlo 
acid  (rom  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  (§  358),  thus: — 

Cyanide  of  potosuum.       Salph.  aeid.  Sulpb.  potash.         HydroeysRic  aold. 

KCy      +      SOs,  HO      —      KO,  SOs      +    HCy. 

In  its  pure  state,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  with  a 
feeble  acid  reaction.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  so  extremely  volatile,  that 
if  a  drop  be  allowed  to  fell  upon  a  glass  plate,  a  part  of  the  acid  will  be  frozen 
by  its  own  evaporation.  Its  vapor  has  an  odor  of  peach-blossoms  or  bitter 
almonds,  and  both  of  these  substances  owe  their  peculiar  flavor  in  part  to  the 
presence  of  this  acid  in  their  composition. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  the  most  &tal  of  all  the  poisons  known  to  the  chemist 
A  single  drop  of  the  concentrated  acid  upon  the  tongue  of  a  largo  dog  pro- 
duces immediate  death ;  and  a  slight  inhalation  of  its  vapor  occasions  very 
disagreeable  sensations.  When  largely  diluted  with  water,  it  is  sometimes 
given  in  medicine  in  very  minute  doses.  Ammonia,  brandy,  and  chlorino 
are  its  best  antidotes.  A  suspension  of  animation  occasioned  by  an  over-doso 
of  it  does  not  always  result  in  deatli,  if  proper  remedies  are  employed. 

Physiologists  are  not  fully  agreed  as  to  tho  cause  of  the  almost  instantan- 
eous death  occasioned  by  this  acid.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  act  upon  tho 
vital  organs  by  reason  of  a  sympathetic  shock  transmitted  to  the  nerves ;  and 
by  others  the  effect  is  ascribed  to  an  almost  immediate  absorption  of  the  poisoa 
into  the  system. 

Various  parts  of  many  plants  belonging  to  the  order  JRoscuxcb^  such  as  bitter 
almonds,  tho  kernels  of  plums  and  peaches,  the  loaves  of  tho  cherry-laurel, 
etc.,  yield,  on  distillation  with  water,  a  sweet-smelling  liquid  containing  hy- 
drocyanic acid. 

448.  Cyanogon  and  0 x y g c n f— Cyanogen  further  resembles  aa 
element  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen,  in  sev- 
eral proportions,  to  form  acids,  which,  in  turn,  unite  with  bases  to  produce 
fialta  The  two  best  known  of  these  oxyds,  cyanic  and  fulmiuic  acids,  have 
an  identity  of  chemical  constitution,  but  entirely  different  properties. 

449.  Cyanic  Acid,  OyOisa  higlily  volatile  liquid,  which  decomposes 
quietly,  but  so  readily,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  preserve  it  in  unal- 
tered condition ;  its  salts  are  termed  cyanates. 

450.  Fulminic  Acid,  Gy^Og,  wliich,  like  cyanic  acid,  is  composed 
of  equal  atoms  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen,  is  not  known  in  a  separate  state.  Its 
impounds  with  tho  metallic  oxyds  are  termed  fulminates,  since  they  explode^ 

QuEgTiONs — ^What  chemical  reaction  is  involved  in  its  preparation  ?  Wha*.  are  the  pro- 
perties of  pmssic  acid  ?  What  is  said  of  its  poisouous  qualities  ?  What  are  its  antidotes? 
Hovisit  supposed  to  occasion  death?  From  what  vegetable  productions  maypmssit 
«€id  be  obtained  r  In  what  other  respects  does  cyaaogea  resembto  an  elenMntf  Wlwl 
Is  said  of  cyanic  add  ?    What  of  fuliuioic  add  ? 
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ftom  the  slightest  disturbing  causes^  with  fearful  violence.  The  oompound 
with  mercury,  termed  "fuhninating  mercury,"  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1 
part  of  mercury  in  12  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  alcohol ;  on  the  application  of  gentle  heat,  chemical  action 
ensues,  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  copious  white  fumes,  and  the  fulmin- 
ate separates  in  white  crystalline  grains.  As  thus  obtained,  it  constitutes, 
when  mixed  with  six  times  its  weight  of  saltpeter,  and  made  into  a  paste 
with  water,  the  composition  used  for  filling  percussion  caps. 
'  Besides  the  fuhninate  of  mercury,  analagous  compounds  may  be  formed  in 
a  similar  manner  with  oxyds  of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  other  of  the  elements. 
All  of  them  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to  handle,  and  the  fulminate  of  silver 
ranks  next  to  the  chloride  of  nitrogen  in  explosive  character;  thus,  it  explodes 
under  water  when  heated  to  212°  F.,  and  also  when  in  a  moist  state  by  fric- 
tion with  a  hard  body ;  when  dry,  the  touch  of  a  feather,  or  the  vibration  of 
the  house  occasioned  by  the  rolling  of  a  carriage,  is  also  sufficient  to  cause  its 
violent  decomposition.  The  fulminic  acid  separates,  on  exploding,  into  nitro- 
gen, earbonic  oxy  d,  and  the  vapor  of  water,  the  metal  being  set  free.'*' 

451.  Componnd&  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen.— The  com- 
ponnds  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  are  numeroTis,  and  are 
all  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  bodies  of  an  or- 
ganic origin.  Some  of  these  are  liquid,  some  solid,  and 
others  are  gaseons. 

The  consideration  of  two  of  them  only  properly  pertains  to  the  department 
of  inorganic  chemistiy.  These  are,  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  C3H4,  and 
heavy  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  Olefiant  gas,  C4H4. 

452.  Light  Carburetted  Hydrogen^  C9H4. — Marsh  Gas;  Fire- 
damp.— ^This  gas  occurs  abundantly  in  nature.  It  is  evolved  from  rock-fissures 
in  coal  mines,  and  forms,  in  connection  with  atmospheric  air,  an  explosive 
compound,  known  to  the  miners  as  "  firc-damp."f  It  is  also  a  constant  product 
of  the  putrefiK^ive  decomposition  of  wood  and  other  carbonaceous  bodies  un- 
der water,  and  may  be  obtained  from  this  source  by  stirring  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  stagnant  pools^  and  collecting  the  gas  as  it  rises  by  means  of  an 
mverted  bottle  and  tunnel.  (See  Fig.  155.)  At  Kanawha,  in  Vhrginia,  this 
gas  rises  in  immense  quantities  in  connection  with  salt-water  from  Artesian 


*  The  detonating  bombs  with  which  the  life  of  Napoleon  III.  iras  attempted  in  1853, 
were  filled  with  fulminating  mercury. 

t  In  thia  condition  it  accumulates  in  the  gaUerles  of  coal  mines  in  large  quantities,  and 
when  fired  by  accidental  contact  with  fiame,  explodes  with  fearful  yiolenoe.  The  product 
of  the  explosire  combustion  is  mainly  carbonic  add,  so  that  the  workmen  in  the  mine  who 
escape  death  by  burning,  are  almost  certain  to  be  afterward  sufibcated.  By  an  explosion 
of  this  character  at  the  Felling  colliery  in  England,  In  1812,  92  persons  lost  their  Ures. 
These  accidents  have  now  been  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  **  safety 
lamp." 

QuxsTioirB. — How  is  fulminating  mercury  prepared?  To  what  use  is  It  applied f 
"What  is  said  of  the  other  fulminates  ?  What  is  said  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen?   What  is  said  oflight  carburetted  hydrogen?    What  is  **  fire-damp f' 
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Fig.  155. 


wells,  and  being  conducted  hy  an  ar- 
rangement of  pipes  under  the  salt- 
boilers,  ftimishes  sufficient  heat  by 
its  combustion  to  evaporate  the  brine. 
A.  similar  natural  supply  of  this  gas 
in  the  town  of  Fredoiiia,  in  New 
York,  has  for  many  years  past  been 
extensively  applied  for  illuminating 
purposes. 

453.  Properties . — Light  car- 
buretbed  hydrogen  is  a  colorless,  in- 
odorous, tasteless  gas,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  when  diluted  with 
common  air  may  be  inhaled  with- 
out injury.  Its  weight  is  about  half 
that  of  air.  It  does  not  support  com- 
bastion,  but  is  itself  inflammable,  and 
bums  with  a  yellow,  luminous  flame. 
When  mingled  with  air  or  oxygen  gas  it  forms  explosive  compounds.  100 
parts  of  this  gas  by  weight,  ^consist  of  75  carbon  and  25  hydrogen. 

454.  Heavy  Carburet  ted  Hydrogen.  Olefiant  Gas,  C4H4. 
—This  gas  was  discovered  in  1796  by  an  association  of  Dutch  chemists,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  "  olefiant"  (oil-producer),  fix)m  its  formation  with  chlorine 
of  a  compoimd  having  the  appearance  of  oil.  It  does  not  occur  naturally, 
but  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation*  of  oil,  and  also  in  connection 
with  light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  some  other  substances,  when  coal,  resin, 
tar,  asphaltum,  fat,  animal  refuse,  and  similar  inflammable  matters  are  distilled 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  obtaining  gas  for  artificial  illumination. 


Fid.  156. 


Olefiant  gas  is  easily  prepared  by  heating  to- 
gether 1  measure  of  strong  alcohol  with  2  meas- 
ures of  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  retort  or  flask  capable  of 
holding  at  least  four  times  the  bulk  of  the  liquid 
introduced.  (See  Fig.  156.)  The  gas  comes  oflf 
freely  at  first,  but  by  degrees  the  mixture  black- 
ens and  froths  up,  so  that  a  careful  regulation  of 
the  heat  is  necessary.  It  is  accompanied  by  the 
vapor  of  ether,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  pro- 
cess by  sulphurous  acid  in  large  quantities ;  but 
it  may  be  purified  by  causing  it  to  pass,  first 
through  a  Woulfe's  bottle  containing  a  solution 
of  potash,  then  through  oil  of  vitriol,  and  finally 
collecting  over  water.      

•  By  destructive  distillation,  we  understand  the  decomposition  of  a  body  subjected  to 
heat  in  a  retort,  accompanied  by  a  partial  or  entire  volatilization  of  its  products. 

QuwTioirs.— What  are  its  properties?    What  is  said  of  olefiant  gas?    How  is  it  ob- 
tained ;     What  is  understood  by  dcstraotiye  distillation  ? 
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455.  Properties . — Olefiant  gas,  as  thus  prepared,  is  a  colorless  gai^ 
wiLli  a  faiit,  sweetisli  oior.  It  is  slightly  soluble  ia  water,  and  has  about  the 
sanij  density  as  air.  It  was  liquutied  by  Faraday  under  great  cold  and  pres^ 
sure,  but  remained  unfrozen  at  — 166®  F. 

Olefiant  gas  does  not  support  life  or  combustion,  but  is  itself  very  inflam- 
mabb,  and  bums  with  a  splendid  white  light,  far  surpassing  in  brilliancy 
that  produced  by  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  When  mixed  with  oxygen 
and  fired,  it  explodes  with  great  noise  and  violenca  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  passing  bubbles  of  tlio  mixed  gases  through  water,  and  igniting  them  at 
the  surfice,  care  being  taken  not  to  communicate  fire  to  the  vessel  containing 
the  mixtura 

The  composition  of  olefiant  gas  is  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  2  of  carbon 
vapor  condensed  into  I  volume. 

When  olefiant  gas  is  mixed  over  water  with  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine^ 
tlio  two  gases  gradually  unite,  and  form  a  heavy,  sweetish,  aromatic  Uquid. 
This  substance,  which  collects  in  oily-looking  drops  in  the  water,  is  commonly 
known  as  **  Dutch  liquid,"  from  its  discoverers. 

An  instructive  experiment  may  be  also  performed  by  mining  in  a  tall  jar  2 
measures  of  chlorine  and  1  of  olefiant  gas.  On  applying  a  light  to  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel,  the  mixture  bums  quietly— the  chlorine  uniting  with  the  hydro* 
gen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  carbon  is  deported  in  the  form  of  a 
dense  black  smoke. 

456.  IHufflinating  Gas,  prepared  by  distillitig  in  close 
vessels  bodies  rich  in  hydrogen  and  carbon,  but  deficient 
in  oxygen,  is  always  a  mixture  of  olefiant  gas,  light  car-? 
buretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxyd,  and  hydrogen  in  va- 
riable proportions,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  of  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  most  valuable  constituent  of  all  illuminating  gases,  is  olefiant  gas;  and 
if  this  gas  could  be  procured  sufficiently  cheap,  it  would  be  used  alone  in 
preference  to  all  others ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  we  are  obliged,  from  mo- 
tives of  economy,  to  be  content  with  a  mixture  of  olefiant  and  other  gases, 
such  as  is  yielded  by  the  decomposition  of  oils,  fats,  resins,  coals,  and  the  like 
substances.  Oils  and  fats,  when  distilled,  yield  a  product  very  rich  in  ole- 
fiant gas,  which  has  double  the  illuminating  power  of  the  best  coal  gas,  and 
three  times  that  of  ordinary  coal  gas.  Resins  also  yield  a  highly  illuminating 
gas.  The  first  cost,  however,  of  oil  and  resin  is  so  much  greater  than  that 
of  coal,  that  the  former  are  not  able  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  to  com- 
pete with  the  latter,  although  the  product  of  gas  from  coal  is  every  way  in- 

QT7KSTI0NB, — What  are  its  propertieB  ?  What  is  said  of  the  illuminating  properties  of 
olefiant  gas?  What  compound  does  it  form  with  chlorine?  What  phenomena  attend  Ita 
combustion  with  chlorine  ?  What  is  illuminating  gas  ?  What  is  its  most  valaable  con- 
stituent ?  What  are  the  comparative  values  of  oils,  resins,  and  ooals  for  ths  maattfaetur* 
ofgasf 
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ferior  to  that  from  oil  and  resin.  Fig.  157. 

Thus  a  pound  of  coal  yields  from 
3  to  4  cubic  feet  of  gas;  a  poiin 
oil,  16  cubic  feet  J  of  tar,  12;  imd 
of  resin,  10. 

457.  Coal  Oasis  only  pro  Jucetl 
from  the  bituminous  varietio*  of 
coal,  but  all  bituminous  coals  urq 
not  fitted  for  gas  manu&cture,  Tlio 
production  of  gas  depends  upoiJ  r  i  ■ 
application  of  a  high  temperaturu'  lj 
the  coaL  At  a  moderate  heat,  such 
as  400°  F.,  the  volatile  constituonti? 
of  the  coal  separate  mainly  as  liqui  U 
—oil  and  tar — with  little  or  no  ad- 
mixture of  permanent  gas ;  bhl  :it 
a  cherry-red  heat,  or  a  little  higlier^ 
there  is  an  abundant  production  of 
gas,  with  only  a  small  prodiit^ticjn 
of  tar,  etc.  That  variety  of  coal 
known  as  "  cannel,"  is  far  superior 
to  all  others  for  the  production  of 
gas. 

The  manufacture  of  coal  ^ps  is 
divided  into  three  processes,  vi/..,  ita 
formation,  purification,  colki.tiun 
and  distribution. 

Its  formation  is  always  ef- 
fected in  semi-cylindrical 
tubes  of  cast-iron,  called  re- 
torts, arranged  in  furnaces, 
as  is  represented  at  R  F, 
Fig.  157.  The  cyhnders  are 
closed  at  the  posterior  end, 
and  open  in  front,  each  being 
provided  with  a  door,  which 
is  made  to  fit  air-tight  by 
means  of  screws  and  moist 
clay.  In  very  extensive 
gas-works  there  are  from 
400  to  500  retorts,  of  which 
from  200  to  300  are  worked  night  and  day — each  retort  being  charged  with 
about  120  lbs.  of  coal  every  6  hours.     The  residue  left  in  the  retorts  after  all 

QiTESTioxs. — ^What  coals  arc  used  for  gas  manufacture?  Upon  what  does  the  produc- 
tion of  gas  from  coal  depend  ?  Into  what  three  processeB  is  gas  xnanufiGkcture  divided  ? 
Describe  the  formation  of  coal  gas. 
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the  volatile  products  of  the  coal  have  been  evolved,  is  coke,  which  is  raked 
out,  cooled,  and  used  for  fuel.  It  is  worth,  for  heating  purposes,  as  much  or 
more  than  the  coal  originally  was  from  which  it  is  derived,  and,  therefore, 
the  cost  of  the  coal  used  in  the  retorts  is,  theoretically,  nothing.  Fig.  158 
represents  the  manner  of  charging  and  clearing  the  retorts,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  furnaces  of  large  gas-works. 
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Tlie  volatile  products  evolved  by  heat  from  the  coal  are  light  and  heavy 
carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxyd,  hydrogen,  oily  vapors,  sulphurous  acid, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  nqueous  vapor,  nitrogen,  and 
small  quantities  of  many  other  substances.  This  mixture  is  totally  unfit  for 
illuminating  purposes  until  purified,  which  is  accomplished  as  follows : — 

QmsTiow.— What  are  the  volatile  products  evolved  from  the  coal? 
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The  gases  and  rapors,  as  they  are  evolved  from  the  coal,  flow  out  of  the 
retorts  through  iron  pipes  into  a  receiver  half  filled  with  water,  which  is 
called  the  hydraulic  main,  H,  Fig.  157 — the  extremities  of  the  pipes  dipping 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  prevent  the  gas  from  returning 
into  the  retorts  when  the  doors  are  opened.  In  the  hydraulic  main  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  the  matters  volatilized  with  the  gas  are  deposited,  viz., 
ammonia  and  the  oily  vapors,  which  condense  into  a  black,  semi-liquid  mass, 
known  as  "  coal-tar."  The  gaseous  products,  however,  being  still  hot,  retain 
various  other  matters  in  a  vaporous  state,  which,  unless  separated,  would  in 
cooling  condense  in  distant  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  stop  up  the  pipes. 
Tiie  hot  gas  is  therefore  made  to  pass  from  the  hydraulic  main  into  lai-ge  up- 
right iron  tubes,  surrounded  with  cold  water,  which  are  called  condensers, 
in  which  the  remaining  vapors  condense  into  a  liquid,  and  trickle  down  into 
reservoirs  provided  for  theur  reception,  C,  Fig.  157.  From  the  condensers, 
the  gas  passes  through  a  cylindrical  vessel,  P,  Fig.  157,  filled  with  cream  of 
lime,  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  by  means  of  a  wheel,  or  stirrer,  s  a. 
This  lime  removes  the  carbonic  acid,  the  sulphur  compounds,  and  the  re- 
maining ammonia  from  the  gas,  which  is  then  discharged  into  the  gasometer, 
and  is  ready  for  distribution. 

Dry  lime  arrai^d  upon  a  series  of  shelves,  over  which  the  gas  is  made  to 
pasS)  is  also  used  for  purification.  As  the  gas  leaves  the  lime-purifiers,  the 
aqueous  vapor  which  it  adways  contains  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  takes 
up  mechanically  certain  portions  of  the  lime ;  each  little  particle  being  in- 
closed in  a  microscopic  vesicle  or  bubble  of  vapor,  which  floats  in  l^e  gas 
with  its  burden  like  a  miniature  balloon.  In  the  combustion  of  the  gas  these 
vesicles  of  vapor  burst,  and  their  inclosed  particles  of  lime  being  liberated, 
occasion  the  sparkling  which  may  be  generally  observed  in  the  flame  of  coal 
gas. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  distillation,  the  defiant  gas  forms  about  one  fifth 
of  the  entire  volume,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  process,  or  by  too  strong  a 
red-heat,  its  quantity  considerably  diminishes,  while  that  of  hydrogen  increases. 
The  great  bulk  of  ordinary  coal  gas  is  light  carburetted  hydrogen ;  the  gas 
first  given  off"  from  good  coals  consisting  of  13  of  defiant  gas,  82*5  carburetted 
hydrogen,  3*2  carbonic  oxyd,  and  1*3  nitrogen.  After  the  lapse  of  5  hours 
the  product  consists  of  7  defiant  gas,  56  carburetted  hydrogen,  11  carbonic 
oxyd,  21*3  hydrogen,  and  4*7  nitrogen.  The  free  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
oxyd  present  in  coal  gas  give  no  light,  and  are  positively  injurious,  by  dilut- 
ing the  illuminating  gases. 

Gas  is  sold  by  the  cubic  foot,  or  by  the  thousand  cubic  feet ;  and  an  ordi- 
nary gas-flame  is  generally  estimated  to  consume  from  1  to  1^  cubic  feet  per 
hour.' 

458.  Gas  Meters . — Gas  is  measured  by  means  of  a  self-acting  instru- 

QT7K8TIOX8. — ^Ho-v  is  the  gas  purified  ?  TThat  proportion  of  coal-gas  is  olefiant  ?  What 
proportion  is  light  carburetted  hydrogen  ?  How  is  gas  sold  ?  How  much  gas  will  an  or- 
dinary burner  consume  in  an  hour  ?  How  is  gas  measured  ?  Describe  the  construction 
of  tiie  meter. 
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ment  called  a  meter.  Its  principle  of  construction  and  working  may  be  iHns- 
trated  as  follows:  When  a  number  of  vessels,  of  known  capacity,  are  so 
arranged  that  (without  loss  of  gas  in  the  interval)  one  after  the  other  shall  be 
filled  by  gas  in  passing — and  for  this  purpose,  are  inverted  in  water,  into 
which  the  gas  enters,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  gasometer — it  follows,  that 
just  as  many  cubic  feet  will  have  passed  as  there  are  vessels  that  have  been 
filled.  If  all  these  vessels  are  attached  to  a  common  axis  and  revolvo  with 
it,  as  each  in  succession  fills  and  rises,  the  axis  will  be  turned  onco  round, 
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thereby  indicating  the  passage  of  4  cubic  feet 
of  gas.  Now,  in  the  ordinary  gas-meter  (soo 
Fig.  159),  instead  of  four  separate  vessels,  there 
is  an  outer,  cylindrical  case,  A  A,  more  than 
half  filled  with  water,  and  a  cylindrical  drum, 
divided  into  four  compartments,  B  B  B  B,  re- 
volving in  it  The  gas  enters  into  the  revolv- 
ing inner  drum,  by  a  pipe  at  its  center,  and 
discharges  its  gas  into  the  compartment  which 
may  happen  to  be  over  it,  causing  the  compart- 
ment to  rise,  and  the  drum  to  perform  a  portion 
of  a  revolution.  "When  the  compartment  be- 
comes entirely  filled,  its  edge,  D,  is  lilted  so  far 
out  of  the  water  that  the  gas  contained  in  it  escapes  (passing  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows)  into  the  space  between  the  two  drums,  and  is  conveyed  away 
by  a  tube  not  shown  in  the  figura  The  revolving  drum  is  connected  with, 
clock  work,  which  shows  by  an  index  the  number  of  revolutions  made,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  compartments  being  known,  the  quantity  of  the  gas  pass- 
ing through  is  accurately  determined.  The  meter  described  is  known  as  the 
''wet  meter,"  and  is  the  one  in  most  general  use.  Other  arrangements  em- 
ployed for  measuring  gas,  dispense  with  the  water,  and  are  termed  "  dry 
meters."* 

459.  Illuminating  gas  of  aU  kinds,  when  mixed  with  aur  in  certain  propor- 
tions, forms  explosive  mixtures ;  care,  therefore,  should  be  taken,  not  to  enter 
an  apartment  pervaded  with  a  strong  odor  of  gas,  with  a  light,  until  a  thor- 
ough ventilation  has  been  effected. 

•  The  gas-meter,  when  properly  constructed,  Is  an  exceedingly  accurate  instmment, 
though  frequent  differences  arise  on  this  subject  between  gas  companies  and  their  custom- 
ers.  These  discrepancies,  occurring  between  one  period  of  consumption  and  another,  and 
which  are  always  attributed  to  the  meter,  arise  most  frequently  from  differences  in  tbs 
quality  of  the  gas  furnished ;  for  it  is  a  fact  not  sufficiently  known,  that  the  poorer  the 
gas,  the  faster  it  will  flow  through  the  burners ;  and,  though  the  meter  has  registered 
correctly  the  volume  of  gas  delivered,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  consumer  has  received 
an  equivalent  amount  of  light  A  desirable  improvement  in  this  direction  would  be  a 
meter  registering  the  time  or  duration  of  light,  rather  than  the  volume  of  gas.  Until  that 
is  accomplished,  gas  companies  have  no  inducement  to  furnish  good  gas.  The  worst  ar- 
ticle with  which  consumers  can  be  satisfied  will  be  more  likely  to  be  manufactured,  since 
it  is  the  cheapest  to  prodttcCy  and  the  dearest  to  sell. 


QVEgTioir.— What  is  fiaid  of  the  explosive  compounds  of  iUomioating  gas? 
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460.  History  i-^Tbe  &ct  that  a  combustible,  illaminating  gas,  is  pro- 
duced during  the  decompositioa  of  coal  by  Iieat,  was  first  noticed  iu  1GG4,  but 
it  is  only  within  the  present  century  that  any  general,  practical  application  of 
this  knowledge  has  been  made.  Gas  was  first  employed  for  street  illumina- 
tion in  London  in  1812,  and  in  Paris  in  1815.  The  majority  of  householders 
in  London  were  opposed  to  its  introduction  into  the  streets  of  that  city,  and 
for  many  years  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  gas  for  general  illumination,  en- 
countered a  g^reat  amount  of  opposition  and  ridicule.* 

461.  Gas  is  manu&ctured  from  oil,  resins,  grease,  etc.,  by  causing  them  to 
trickle  into  a  retort  containmg  fragments  of  coke,  or  bricks  heated  to  reduoFH. 
Pecomposition  of  the  oily  substances  immediately  takes  place,  and  the  gas 
eyolved  needs  only  to  be  cooled  to  adapt  it  to  immediate  use. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

COMBUSTION. 


462.  History. — Fire,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  was 
one  of  the  four  elements  of  nature — earth,  air,  and  water 
being  the  other  three. 

This  doctrine  was  generally  received  until  the  middle  of  the  Itth  century 
(1650),  when  a  new  theory,  accounting  for  the  various  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion, was  proposed  by  Beccher,  an  eminent  German  physician  and  chemist, — 
which  was  afterward,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century,  still  further 
elaborated  and  explained  by  Stahl,  also  a  German  physician,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  men  of  his  age.  This  theory,  which  remained  undis- 
puted until  after  the  discovery  of  oxygen  in  1774,  was  known  as  the  "P/tZo- 
gisiic  Theory. ^^ 

It  started  with  the  assumption  that  there  existed  m  nature  a  distinct 
substance,  or  agency,  constituting  the  principle  of  fire,  called  Phlogiston 
(from  the  Greek  6Xoyi^(j,  to  hum).  Piilogiston,  although  never  isolated,  was 
believed  to  exist  in  all  combustible  bodies,  and  to  constitute  a  part  of  their 


•  At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  6,000,000  tens  of  coal  arc  annually  employed 
in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  an^  from  60  to  T5  millions  of  dollars  are  expended 
in  its  prodaction.  In  London  alone,  500,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  used,  producing 
five  thousand  million  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  yielding  an  amount  of  light  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  evolved  from  the  combustion  of  ten  thousand  million  of  tallow  candles,  of  six 
to  the  pound. 

Questions. — ^What  is  said  of  the  history  and  first  introduction  of  gas  ?  How  is  gas 
manufactured  from  oils  and  resins  ?  What  was  the  original  supposition  concerning  fire  ? 
What  theory  succeeded  ?    Explain  t^e  general  principles  of  the  phlogistic  theory  ? 
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stnicture,  and  its  presence  in  such  bodies  was  supposed  to  endow  them  with 
the  property  of  burning.  When  a  body  burnedf  phlogiston  was  liberated,  and 
the  light  and  heat  which  accompany  combustion  were  attributed  to  the  rapid- 
ity which  which  the  phlogiston  passed  out.  When  a  body  was  wanting  in 
phlogiston,  or  had  once  lost  it,  it  ceased  to  be  combustible,  and  was  said  to  be 
dephlogisticated 

Eor  example,  according  to  this  theory,  a  lighted  candle  bums  because  it  is 
a  compound  of  candle-matter  and  phlogiston,  which  compound,  in  the  action 
of  burning,  is  decomposed,  and  the  phlogiston,  set  free,  appears,  in  escaping, 
in  its  natural  character,  as  flame.  The  pure,  dephlogisticated  candle-matter 
is  also  liberated,  little  by  little,  as  the  candle  bums  away,  and  when  collected, 
proves  to  be  water  and  carbonic  acid ;  so  that,  according  to  the  phlogistic 
theory,  tallow  should  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  fire,  with  water  and  car- 
bonic acid.  Furthermore,  "a  stick  of  brimstone  bums  away  with  a  blue 
flame  and  a  suffocating  vapor,  and  the  residue  of  its  combustion  is  sulphurous 
acid.  In  the  language  of  the  phlogistians,  brimstone  is  a  compound  of  two 
things,  sulphurous  add  and  phlogiston ;  and  when  it  is  suffered  to  bum,  it 
gives  out  its  phlogiston,  or  flame  of  fire,  and  there  remains  its  dephlogisti- 
cated sulphur,  or  sulphurous  acid,  in  the  separated  state.  Phosphorus,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  hypothesis,  contains  a  white,  deliquescent  acid  (§  405) 
and  phlogiston — ^the  two  so  loosely  united  as  to  be  kindled  or  decomposed  by 
a  little  friction,  or  by  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature ;  when  burned,  it  sheds 
its  phlogiston,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  reproduced." 

It  had  been  long  before  observed,  that  the  metals,  with  the  exception  of 
gold  and  silver,  were  changed  into  rusts,  07  "calxes,"  resemblmg  chalk,  brick 
dust,  or  other  highly- colored  earthy  bodies,*  when  heated  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  the  lur.  We  now  know  these  calxes  to  be  simply  oxyds ;  but  the 
phlogistians,  recognizing  the  only  identity  of  this  alteration  of  the  metals  with 
what  is  undergone  by  sulphur,  phosphoms,  or  any  common  combustible  when 
it  is  bumt  in  the  air,  explained  the  change  as  follows :  they  said  that  each 
metal  was  composed  of  its  own  rust,  or  calx,  and  phlogiston,  and  that  when 
it  was  bumed  in  the  fire,  it  gave  out  its  fiery  principle,  while  its  ashes  or 
rust  remained."  Thus,  iron  was  composed  of  iron-rust  and  fire ;  deplilogisti- 
cate  it,  that  is,  bum  it  to  a  cinder,  and  you  have  rust. 

"  Such  bodies  as  wood,  coal,  and  especially  charcoal,  which  give  out  much 
heat,  and  leave  apparently  little  dephlogisticated  matter  when  burnt,  were 
regarded  as  substances  overcharged  with  phlogiston,  and  therefore  capable  of 
imparting  it  largely  to  others.  Now,  it  tdways  was,  and  still  is,  desirable  to 
transform  ores,  such  as  iron  rust  in  the  various  iron-stones,  into  metals,  such 
as  iron ;  and  it  has  long  been  understood  that  the  best  way  of  doing  so,  con- 
sists in  mingling  those  ores  with  carbon  in  some  form  or  other,  and  heating 
them  in  a  furnace ;  a  thing  but  too  easily  explained  by  the  phlogistic  theory, 
for  the  carbon  had  only  to  pour  its  phlogiston  into  the  ores  to  convert  them 
into  metallic  natures,  soUd  and  bright.     In  the  substance  of  silver  and  gold. 


*  Iron-rust  (ozyd  of  iron),  ozyd  of  lead,  etc. 
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however,  the  phlogiston  (fire)  was  so  compacted  and  inherent,  that  nothing 
could  take  it  out  of  them ;  and  hence  they  remained  fixed  in  the  furnace 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances." 

The  phlogiston,  once  liberated  fixim  a  metal  or  combustible,  could  not,  like 
the  dephlogisticated  matter — the  phosphoric,  or  sulphurous  acid,  or  the  iron- 
rust — ^be  caught  and  measured.  In  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  it  ascended  at 
once  into  a  boundless  space  of  pure  fire,  called  the  "empyrean,"  which  was 
supposed  to  inclose  the  air  as  the  air  inclosed  the  earth ;  but  according  to  the 
phlogistians,  it  was  no  sooner  hberated  fi-om  a  combustii^le,  than  it  passed 
into  combination  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  could  not,  in  their 
opinion,  b^  emancipated  from  its  union  with  one  body,  unless  another  was 
ready  to  take  it  without  delay,  and  the  appearance  called  fire,  was  the  almost 
instantaneous  glance  of  phlogiston  in  its  passage  from  one  engagement  to  an- 
other. Hence  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  air  to  the  continuance  of  com- 
bustion ;  and  hence  Priestley,  when  he  discovered  oxygen,  supposed  it  to  be 
common  ahr  deprived  of  phlogiston ;  suice  it  did  not  bum  of  itselfj  but  power- 
fully supported  combustion,  by  reason  of  its  supposed  attraction  for  the  phlo- 
giston contained  in  combustibles.     He  therefore  called  it  dephlogisticated  ah*. 

Although  the  phlogistic  theory  ingeniously  explained  a  great  variety  of 
phenomena,  there  were  certain  circumstances  connected  with  combustion 
which  could  not  well  be  accounted  for.  Thus  it  was  observed  that  certain 
metals  were  heavier  afler  heating  than  before :  ten  grains  or  ounces  of  lead 
weigh  more  than  ten  after  having  been  burnt  to  calx ;  and  ten  ounces  of 
iron  increase  in  jveight  by  conversion  into  rust ; — in  other  words,  the  metals 
lead  and  iron,  6up{X)sed  to  be  compound  bodies,  gave  oflf  by  heating,  one  of 
their  ingredients,  plilogiston,  and  were  thereby  converted  into  elements ;  and 
yet  the  product — ^the  calx — was  heavier  than  the  original  metal ;  whereas,  if 
phlogiston  was  really  a  material  substance,  and  had  escaped  from  the  lead  or 
the  iron,  the  products,  after  heating,  ought  to  have  weighed  less.  This  diffi- 
culty was  explained  by  assuming  that  phlogiston,  alone  of  all  substances,  was 
endowed  with  the  specific  property  of  lightness,  or  levity,  so  that  it  buoyed 
up,  or  made  hghter,  every  body  with  which  it  combined.  "  This  singular 
evasion  of  the  question  of  weight  only  introduced  another  perplexity;  but  the 
good  old  chemists  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  If  the  calx  or  rust  of  lead, 
or  of  any  other  metal,  became  lighter,  in  common  balance-weight,  by  combin- 
ing with  phlogiston — ^that  agent  of  positive  levity — how  was  it  that  it  also  be- 
came «pcc^^%  heavier?  The  calx  was  comparatively  a  light  stone;  but 
the  lead  into  which  it  was  converted  by  union  with  Ught  phlogiston,  was  a 
comparatively  heavy  metal ;  a  cubic  inch  of  the  metal  being  twice  as  heavy 
as  a  cubic  inch  of  the  stone.  If  the  particles  of  an  ounce  of  calx  had  buoys 
of  fire  attached  to  them,  so  as  at  once  to  change  them  into  particles  of  lead, 
and  to  make  them  lighter  in  the  aggregate,  how  should  such  enlarged  ^nd 
lightened  particles  produce  a  metal  of  so  much  greater  a  specific  gravity  than 
the  unphlogisticated  rust  ?"  To  this  it  was  replied,  "  that  the  phlogisticated 
particles  of  calx  were  not  enlarged,  but  only  lightened ;  the  fiery  particles 
were  not  stuck  on  to  the  calx  ones  like  so  many  vesicles ;  but  they  pene- 
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trated  thom,  and  then  compressed  them,  so  that  a  greater  nnmbcr  of  the  firs' 
pierced  earthy  particles  (thereby  rendered  metallic)  packed  into  the  same 
space,  and  therefore  the  metal  was  specifically  heavier,  though  absolutely 
lighter,  than  the  calx  from  which  it  was  made."* — Brewster. 

4G3.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  celebrated  phlogistic  theory  which  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  last  century  received  the  sanction  and  support  df 
all  the  chemists  and  sciDntlfic  men  of  Europe.  The  honor  of  its  overthrow 
and  tho  establishment  of  correct  views,  belongs  to  Lavoisier,  whoso  decisive 
cxp.riment3  were  instituted  about  the  year  1780. 

lie  took  a  glass  flask,  added  to  it  a  certain  known  weight  of  metallic  mer- 
cury, filled  tho  flask  with  oxygen  gas  (which  had  been  discovered  some  years 
previouslyX  and  hermetically  sealed  it.  The  weight  of  the  whole  was  then 
carefully  ascertained.  The  mercury  contained  in  the  flask  was  then  heated 
to  about  G00°  F.,  at  which  temperature  it  entered  into  combination  with  tho 
gas,  and  formed  a  calx,  or  oxyd  of  mercury.  Lavoisier  then  weighed  the 
flask  and  contents,  and  found  that  it  had  gained  nothing  and  lost  nothing ; 
the  phlogiston,  therefore,  if  it  had  been  driven  out  from  the  metallic  mercury, 
still  remained  in  or  incorporated  with  tho  flask  and  its  contents. 

The  flask  being  next  carefully  opened,  the  air  from  without  was  heard  to 
rush  into  it,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  vacuum  in  its  interior.  Tho  mer- 
cury, therefore,  had  not  by  heating  imparted  any  thing  to  the  gas  of  the  flask, 
but  had  really  abstracted  something  from  it,  and  when  taken  out  and  weighed 
separately,  was  found  to  have  increased  in  weight  That  this  increase  in 
weight  was  due  to  tho  abstracticn  of  oxygen,  and  to  its  incorporation  with 
tho  substance  of  tho  mercury,  he  further  proved,  by  decomposing  the  calx 
(or  oxyd)  of  mercury  (formed  in  the  first  experiment)  into  oxygen  gas  and 
metallic  mercury,  by  heating  it  in  a  suitable  apparatus  to  a  temperature  of 
about  900<*  F.  The  two  products  being  carefully  collected,  their  joint  weight 
was  found  to  be  the  same  as  tiiat  of  the  calx  of  mercuiy  employed.    Theso 


*  "  How  catholic,  clastic,  and  satisfactory  this  venerable  hypothesis  mast  hare  been. 
It  was  all  wrong,  indeed,  as  a  substantive  doctrine.  In  one  particular  it  was  a  sort  of  re- 
verse of  truth.  It  is  not  the  calxes  (ores  and  rusts)  and  acids  that  are  simple ;  it  is  not 
the  combustibles  and  metals  that  are  compound;  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Sulphur, 
phosphorus,  carbon,  and  the  combustibles,  on  the  one  hand,  with  lead,  iron,  and  the 
metals  on  the  other,  are  elementary ;  the  respective  acids  and  calxes  of  these  principles 
are  the  compounds.  The  phlogistians  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  perceived  the  re- 
lation subsisting  between  these  two  classes  of  bodies  upside  down,  like  the  figures  in  a 
camera  obscura.  As  to  the  generic  idea  of  phlogiston,  erroneous  though  it  was  and  is, 
it  is  extant  i.i  science  yet ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  see  wherein  caloric  differs  from  it 
as  a  scientific  conception,  although  elaborated  with  immensely  greater  precision,  except 
that  caloric  is  the  matter  of  heat,  while  phlogiston  is  the  matter  of  fire.  Both  phlogiston 
and  caloric  are  substances  which  have  no  existence  whatever  in  the  external  world ;  they 
have  both  been  convenient,  though  fictitious  representatives  of  natural  realitieH,  and  they 
have  both  been  eminently  useful  in  standing  for  certain  phenomena  in  their  several  days, 
but  the  latL<<r  creation  of  the  materializing  tendency  of  unripe  science  is  not  a  whit  better 
in  essence  than  the  former." — Siu  David  BaswsTKS. 

Questions.— -Who  overthrew  the  phlogistic  theory?  By  what  experiments  vas  its 
falsity  demonstrated? 
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experiments,  therefore,  proved  unmistakably  that  the  calx,  or  red  rust  of 
mercury,  was  a  compound  ot  oxygen  and  mercury,  and  not  an  element,  as 
had  long  been  supposed ;  and  that  metallic  mercury  was  not  a  compoimd  of 
it3  own  calx  and  the  poiitively  light  phlogiston,  but  the  real  element. 

Lavoisier  also  burned  phosphorus  in  a  jar  of  oxygen,  and  observed  that 
much  of  th^  gas  disappeared,  and  that  the  phosphorus  gained  in  weight ;  aud 
that  the  increase  of  the  one  was  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  decrease  of  tho 
othsr.  Iroa  wire,  also,  burned  in  oxj'gen,  gave  a  result  equal  to  the  weight 
of  th3  wire  empbyed,  plus  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  that  had  disappeared. 

Observing  also  that  the  results  of  combustion  in  atmospheric  air  were  the 
same  in  dagreo  as  thoso  hi  pure  oxygen,  he  next  investigated  the  nature  of 
air,  and  found  that  it  consisted  in  part,  of  oxygen  which  supported  and  occa- 
sioned combustion,  and  of  another  gas  which  possessed  properties  entirely  op- 
posite, and  which  we  now  know  to  be  nitrogen. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier,  therefore,  demonstrated  that 
there  was  no  such  substance  as  phlogiston,  or  the  matter  of  fire ;  and  that 
when  a  body,  compound  or  elementary,  was  burned,  it  did  not  give  off  imag- 
inary buoyant  phlog  ston,  but  took  in  real  weighty  oxygen. 

Lavoisier  commenced  his  investigations  in  1772,  and  fully  announced  them 
in  1784.  For  eleven  years  he  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  whole  scien- 
tific world,  with  but  a  single  supporter — Laplace,  the  astronomer.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  new  doctrines  gained  ground,  and  before  the  closo  of  the 
18th  century  were  generally  received.* 

From  this  point  discovery  rapidly  succeeded  discovery,  until  it  became  at 
list  understood  that  oxygen  was  not  only  the  great  agent  in  combustion,  but 
that  the  respiration  of  all  animals,  the  processes  of  vegetation,  and  the  growth, 
sustenance,  and  decay  of  all  organic  beings  were  dependent  upon  it  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  atmosphere.  The  true  idea  of  a  chemical  element  was  then 
first  arrived  at, — affinity  or  chemical  attraction  was  recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent force,  and  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry  at  present  in  use  was  es- 
tablished. In  short,  the  whole  science  of  modem  chemistry  may  be  said  to 
date  its  origin  from  the  epoch  of  the  labors  and  investigations  of  Lavoisier.f 

*  The  two  great  chemists  of  that  day  in  England,  Cavendish  and  Priestley,  never,  hoir- 
evar,  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  phlogiston.  The  former,  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  new  tiieory  of  chemistry  had  won  the  day,  gave  up  the  science  in  disgust ;  the  latter, 
becoming  involved  in  theological  difficulties,  emigrated  to  FennsylTania,  where  he  after- 
ward died— maintaining  in  his  correspondence  to  the  last,  a  defence  of  his  favorite  theory, 
t  Lavoibieb. — No  attempt  to  sketch  the  history  of  chemistry  can  be  coohidered  com- 
plete without  some  notice  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  man.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
merchant  of  Paris,  and  was  bom  in  1743.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chem- 
istry, as  it  was  then  understood,  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  at  the 
age  of  25,  and  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  national  powder  and  saltpeter  works  at  83.  His 
great  investigations  on  combustion,  the  composition  of  water,  atmospheric  air,  etc.,  were 
carried  on  during  the  years  1772-83,  during  which  period  he  filled  the  office  of  a  receiver, 
or  **  farmer-general"  of  the  public  revenues.  In  1790  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
famous  commission  which  originated  the  French  system  of  weights  and  measures,  now 
generally  recognized  as  the  true  standard  by  most  scientific  men.  His  labors  in  other  de- 
partmaats  of  science  were  also  numerous  and  important.     In  the  common  course  of 
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464.  Cofflbustion,  in  the  strict  chemical  acceptation  of 
the  term,  is  a  chemical  process  in  which  at  least  two  ele- 
ments enter  into  combination^  producing  heat  and  a  new 
compound. 

Combustion,  in  the  ordinary  sense^  is  the  rapid  chemical 
imion  of  oxygen  with  a  combustible  body,  attended  with 
an  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 

Every  species  of  combustion  with  which  we  are  familiarly  acquainted  is 
simply  a  process  of  oxydation ;  but  combustion  may  occur  without  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen,  or  in  oxygen  without  the  sensible  evolution  of  either  heat  or 
light  Eor  example,  when  antimony  in  powder  or  copper  in  the  form  of  thin 
leaf  is  presented  to  chlorine,  a  combinaticm  is  instantly  effected  between  these 
bodies--a  chloride  of  copper  or  antimony  being  produced,  with  an  evolution 
of  vivid  light  and  heat ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  decay  of  wood,  or  the  rust 
of  metals  in  air — changes  effected  by  union  of  these  substances  with  oxygen 
— ^are  true  examples  of  combustion — ^heat  and  a  new  compound  being  pro- 
duced without  the  evolution  of  light 

465.  All  bodies  may,  with  reference  to  combustion,  be  arranged  under  one 
of  three  classes,  viz.,  supporters  of  combustion,  combustibles,  and  burnt  bodies. 

Supporters  of  Combustion  are  those  bodies  which,  like  oxygen, 
allow  other  substances  to  bum  in  them  freely,  but  which  can  not  themselves, 
in  ordinary  language,  be  set  on  fire.  It  is  usual  to  reckon  five  supporters 
of  combustion,  viz.,  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine  and  fluorine. 

Combustibles  are  bodies  which,  like  charcoal,  actually  bum  when, 
sufficiently  heated  in  the  presence  of  a  free  supporter  of  combustion. 

Burnt  bodies  are  those  which  will  neither  bum  themselves  nor  sup- 
port the  combustion  of  others.  They  may  be  made  red  hot,  but  do  not  bum ; 
sand,  iron-mst,  and  earthy  bodies  are  examples  of  this  kind.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  compounds  that  have  at  some  time  or  other  been  produced 
by  combustion ;  or  in  other  words,  they  are  bodies  which  have  been  already 
burned,  and  are  no  longer  fitted  to  undergo  this  change.     Chemists  further 


events,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  latter  years  of  his  life  iroald  have  beeti 
passed  amid  the  admiration  and  reverence  which  naturally  wait  npon  the  originator  of  a 
new  system  of  acknowledged  truths.  Such,  however,  was  not  his  fate.  He  was  arrested 
during  the  *' reign  of  terror,'*  and  thrown  into  pi*ison,  on  the  wretched  charge  of  having, 
in  his  capacity  of  a  public  officer,  authorized  the  adulteration  of  the  tobacco  of  the  Re- 
public When  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  he  asked  for  a  respite  of  a 
few  days,  in  order  to  complete  some  researches,  the  results  of  which,  he  said,  were  im- 
portant for  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  reply  of  the  judge  was,  that  the  EepabUo 
wanted  no  Rcientific  men,  and  forthwith  condemned  him  to  the  guillotine,  to  which  ha 
was  dragged  the  next  day,  May  8th,  1794,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. 

Questions. — Define  combustion.  Is  oxygen  necessary  for  combustion  f  Into  what 
three  classes  may  all  bodies  be  divided  in  respect  to  combustion  ?  What  are  sapportorff 
•f  combustion?    What  are  combustibles  ?    What  are  burnt  bodies? 
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distrngoish  and  daaaify  burnt  bodies  under  the  names  of  acida^  alkaUefl^  ozyda^ 
salts,  eta — Milleb. 

466.  Combustion  and  Explosion. — ^Explosion  in  most,  and 
perhaps  all  cases,  is  a  spedes  of  combustioD,  differing  fix>m  ordinary  combus- 
tion simply  in  the  rapidity  of  action ;  thus  in  combustion,  the  combustible 
and  the  supporter  of  combustion  are  brought  together  by  degrees,  as  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle ;  but  in  an  explosion  the  whole  action  occurs  at  once. 

467.  The  origin  of  the  heat  which  accompanies  combustion  has  not  been 
satis&ctorilj  accounted  for.  Every  change  in  the  state  of  a  body  we  know 
is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  temperature ;  but  why  the  union  of  carbon 
with  oxygen  to  form  a  gas,  or  oxygen  with  hydrogen  to  form  a  vapor,  should 
produce  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  most  refractory-  substances,  still  remains 
unexplained. 

468.  In  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion,  the  heafe 
evolved  does  not  depend  upon  the  combustible,  but  upon 
the  amount  of  oxygen  that  enters  into  combination  ;  or 
in  other  words,  that  combustible  will  evolve  the  greatest 
quantity  of  heat  which  is  capable,  with  a  given  weight, 
of  combining  with  the  most  oxygen. 

For  example,  a  pound  of  hydrogen  in  burning  consumes  or  unites  with  8 
pounds  of  oxygen ;  while  a  pound  of  carbon  unites  with  but  2  2-3  pounds 
of  oxygen.  A  given  weight  of  hydrogen  in  burning  will  produce,  therefore^ 
three  times  as  much  heat  as  the  same  weight  of  carbon. 

469.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  a  combustible  body 
evolves  in  combining  with  oxygen,  is  the  same,  whether 
the  combustion  takes  place  slowly  or  quickly,  provided 
only  that  the  relative  quantities  of  the  combining  bodies 
are  the  same  in  both  instances. 

Thus,  as  much  heat  is  given  out  in  the  decay  fslow  combustion)  of  a  given 
quantity  of  wood  in  the  air,  as  in  its  quick  combustion  in  a  furnace ;  but  in 
the  former  case,  the  beat  is  much  less  intense,  and  often  becomes  insensible^ 
because,  during  the  long  time  occupied  in  the  combination  with  oxygen,  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  carried  away  by  conduction. 

The  temperature  required  to  induce  combustion,  or  the  combination  of  any 
substance  with  oxygen,  is  different  not  only  for  different  substances,  but  even 
for  the  same  substance,  according  as  the  combustion  is  to  take  place  rapidly 
or  slowly.  Thus  phosphorus  combines  slowly  with  oxygen,  or  exhibits  slow 
combustion,  at  77°  F.,  but  does  not  enter  into  rapid  combustion  till  raised  to 

QunmoMB. — ^What  is  the  difference  between  combustion  and  explosion  ?  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  heat  evolTed  in  combastion  ?  To  irhat  is  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combus- 
tion of  a  body  proportioned  ?  niustrate  this  principle.  Is  the  quantity  of  heat  increaaed 
by  the  r^dity  of  the  combustion  ?  lUnstrate  this.  Is  the  temperature  at  which  com- 
buBtioa  occurs  eoostaat  for  the  same  substance  ?  What  are  examples  of  slow  combostioiit 

14 
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140*>  F.  Tallow  thrown  upon  an  iron-plate  not  visibly  red-hot,  melts  and 
Fig.  160.  undergoes  oxydation,  dilTusing  a  pale,  lambent  flame,  only  visible 
in  the  dark.  When  a  coil  of  thin  platinum  vnre  is  first  heated 
to  redness,  and  suspended  in  a  glass  containing  a  few  drops  of 
ether  or  alcohol  (see  Fig.  160),  the  vapors  of  these  substances, 
mixed  with  air,  oxydate  upon  the  hot  metallic  surface,  and  sus- 
tain the  wire  at  a  red  heat,  so  long  as  the  supply  of  mixed  vapor 
and  air  is  kept  up,  without  the  occurrence  of  combustion  with 
flame.  The  product  of  the  oxydation  thus  effected,  is  a  pungent, 
J  irritating  vapor,  which  affects  the  nose  and  eyes  unpleasantly. 
This  experiment  may  be  modified  by  suspending  a  coil  of  thin 
platinum  wir^,  or  a  ball  of  spongy  platinum,  over  the  wick  of  Fig.  161. 
a  spirit-lamp,  supplied  with  alcoholic  ether,  (see  Fig.  161);  on 
ighting  the  lamp,  and  then  blowing  it  out  as  soon  as  the 
fnetal  appears  red-hot,  slow  combustion  of  the  spirit  vapor 
supphed  by  the  capillary  action  of  the  wick,  will  take  place, 
and  the  platinum  will  continue  to  glow  for  hours. 

470.  In  combustion,  no  loss  whatever  of 
ponderable  matter  occurs — ^nothing  is  annihil- 
ated ;  but  the  products  of  combustion,  when 
collected  and  weighed,  always  exceed  the  weight  of  the 
original  substance  burned,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  during  combustion. 

The  most  simple  illustrations  of  this  &ct  are  obtained  in  the  combustion  of 
those  bodies  which  afford  a  solid  residue.  Thus,  when  two  grains  of  phos- 
phorus are  burned  in  a  measured  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  they  are  found  con- 
verted, after  combustion,  into  a  white  powder  (phosphoric  acid),  which  weighs 
4L^  grams,  or  the  phosphorus  acquires  2}  grains ;  at  the  same  time,  7^  cubio 
inches  of  oxygen  disappear,  which  weigh  exactly  2^  grains. — Goajiah. 

471.  The  constituents  of  all  ordinary  combustible  substances — ^wood,  cool, 
oils,  fats,  etc. — ^wliich  give  to  them  their  value  as  fuel,  are  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen. These  substances  also  contain  some  oxygen ;  but  this  element  contrib- 
utes nothing  whatever  to  their  value  as  fuel,  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  a  combustible,  the  less  adapted  is  it  for  fuel 

472.  Products  of  Combustion. — ^When  combustion  takes  place 
with  a  free  supply  of  air,  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  and  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  vapor  of  water.  These  products 
being  volatile,  rise  in  the  atmosphere,  and  disappear,  forming  part  of  the  aerial 
column  that  ascends  from  a  burning  body. 

473.  The  activity  of  combustion  is  greatly  increased  by  increasing  the  num- 

QUBSTiOKS. — ^l8  any  mAtter  lost  during  combustion  ?  How  may  this  be  illustrated  f 
What  are  the  valuable  constituents  of  ordinary  combustibles  f  What  influence  has  oxy- 
gen as  a  constituent  of  fuel  f  What  are  the  ordinary  products  of  combustion  ?  How  may 
the  activlfy  of  combustioa  be  jiacreased  ? 
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ber  of  particles  of  oxygen  which  are  brought  in  a  given  time  in  contact  with 
the  combustible,  and  by  carrying  away  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion, 
which  are  no  longer  capable  either  of  burning  or  supporting  combustion,  and 
which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate,  would  cut  off  tlio  supply  of  fresh  oxygen. 
Hence  the  benefit  of  blowing  a  fire,  or  forcing  a  stream  of  fresh  air  upon  it, 
from  a  bellows,  in  order  to  revive  it,  or  increase  its  intensity.  The  influence 
of  a  long  chimney,  in  produdng  a  powerful  heat  in  a  furnace  at  its  base,  by 
increasing  the  drall,  is  similar;  while  the  effects  of  diminishing  the  supply  of 
air,  by  closing  the  damper,  or  shutting  the  door  of  the  ash-pit,  is  seen  in  the 
diminished  temperature,  and  reduced  consumption  of  fuel  which  occurs  under 
such  circumstances. — Miller. 

474.  The  weight  of  the  air  required  for  the  combustion  of  fuel  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  fuel  itself;  and  as  the  space  occupied  by  a  given  weight  of  air  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  fuel,  the  bulk  of  the  air  em- 
ployed to  effect  combustion  is  immense.  For  example,  it  requires  11*45 
pounds  of  air  to  consume  1  pound  of  pure  charcoal ;  and  as  1  pound  of 
air  occupies  about  13  cubic  feet  of  space,  the  pound  of  charcoal  will  require 
fcr  its  combustion  at  least  150  cubic  feet  of  air.  As  fuel  is  burned,  however, 
a  much  larger  quantity  is  employed ;  thus,  anthracite  coal  requires  theoreti- 
cally 136  cubic  feet  per  pound,  but  in  practice,  under  steam  boilers,  276  cubic 
feet  are  necessaiy. 

The  amount  of  heat  which  a  pound  of  pure  charcoal  is  capable  of  producing, 
through  its  union  with  oxygen  in  the  process  of  combustion,  is  sufficient  to 
convert  13  pounds  of  water  at  60°  F.  into  steam  at  212°  F.  The  ingenuity 
of  man  can  not  generate  from  the  conibustion  of  a  pound  of  coal  a  greater 
amount  of  heat  than  this,  or  when  generated,  compel  it  to  evaporate  a  greater 
quantity  of  water. 

The  quantity  of  heat  which  is  obtained  from  fuel  in  practical  operations, 
Ms  very  far  short  of  its  theoretical  value.  In  some  of  the  Cornish  steam- 
engines,  of  England,  which  are  the  best  in  the  world,  it  is  stated  that  the  ut- 
most theoretical  quantity  has  been  rendered  available ;  but  this  statement  is 
doubtful.  Under  ordinary  steam-boilers  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
available  heat  is  ever  utiUzed,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  proportion  does 
not  probably  exceed  one  half. 

The  reason  of  this  loss  of  heat  in  practice,  is  due  mamly  to  two  causes,  viz., 
the  heated  air  escapes  up  the  chimney  before  it  has  surrendered  to  the  boiler 
or  heating  apparatus,  the  full  amount  of  heat  it  is  capable  of  relinquishing ; 
and,  secondly,  through  want  of  a  perfect  combustion,  the  full  amount  of  heat 
is  net  evolved  from  the  fuel  The  remedy  for  the  first  difficulty  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  improved  mechanical  arrangements  of  boiler  and  furnace ;  the 

QuESTioKB. — Ho\r  is  it  benefited  by  blowing  it  ?  "Why  is  the  temperature  and  con- 
sumption of  fuel  reduced  by  closing  the  draft?  What  is  said  of  the  amount  of  air  re- 
quired to  produce  combustion  ?  Hotr  much  air  is  absolutely  required  to  bum  a  pound  of 
charcoal  ?  How  much  heat  will  a  pound  of  charcoal  in  burning  evolve  ?  Is  the  largest 
jKMslble  amount  of  heat  from  fuel  ever  wholly  utilized  i  Why  is  it  in  practice  that  we 
fail  to  utilize  the  full  amount  of  heat  derivable  from  fueL 
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remedy  for  the  second  pertains  to  chemistry,  and  is  to  be  found  in  perfecting 
the  supply  of  air.  "When  the  supply  of  air  is  insufficient,  carbonic  oxyd  bo- 
comes  in  great  part  the  resulting  product  of  combustion,  instead  of  carbonic 
acid ;  but  for  the  formation  of  the  first-named  gas,  only  one  half  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  is  required  as  for  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  so  that  coal  may 
be  dissipated  in  vapor,  and  may  be  apparently  wholly  consumed  by  one  half 
the  amount  of  air  that  is  usually  required  in  an  open  fire,  under  circumstances 
where  the  full  amount  of  heat  is  given  out  In  such  cases  a  pound  of  char- 
coal, instead  of  emitting  heat  enough  to  convert  13  lbs.  of  water  into  steam, 
will  only  give  out  one  fifth  of  the  heat,  and  will  therefore  convert  but  littlo 
more  than  2^^  lbs.  of  water  into  steam.*  That  so  great  an  amount  of  loss  as 
this  is  ever  practically  experienced,  is  not  probable ;  but  in  all  fbmaces  of 
ordinary  construction,  the  waste  of  fuel  from  this  source  is  very  great  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  carbonic  oxyd  is  a  colorless  gas,  and  as  the  operations  of  the 
furnace  appear  to  go  on  uninterruptedly,  the  less  of  heat  occasioned  in  this 
manner  is  very  apt  to  remain  unsuspected. 

By  admitting,  in  a  proper  manner,  an  adequate  supply  of  air,  all  the  car- 
bon in  burning  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  maximum  of  heat 
capable  of  being  evolved  from  the  combustion  is  generated. 

475.  Light  of  Combustion. — The  light  emitted  by  burn- 
ing bodies  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
process  of  combustion.  All  solids  and  liquids  (as  melted 
metals),  when  elevated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature, 
(977°  F.),  become  luminous. 

Tho  color  of  the  light  emitted  from  an  ignited  substance,  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  elevated.  As  the  temperature 
rises,  tho  colored  rays  appear  in  the  order  of  their  refrangibility ;  first  red, 
then  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  are  emitted  in  succession. 
At  about  2100°  F.,  all  these  colors  are  produced,  and  from  their  admixture, 
white  light  results,  and  the  ignited  body  is  then  said  to  be  "  white-hot" 

In  all  luminous  flames,  the  light  is  emitted  from  solid 
particles  highly  ignited.  ' 

A  flame  containing  no  such  particles  emits  but  a  feeble  light,  even  if  its 
temperature  is  the  highest  possible.  For  example,  the  flame  produced  by 
burning  a  mingled  jet  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  although  one  of  the  most  in- 


*  The  great  loss  of  heat  involved  in  the  prod  action  of  carbonic  oxyd,  is  due  not  ifterely 
to  the  fact  that  carbonic  oxyd  requires  less  oxygen  for  its  formation  than  carbonic  acid, 
but  tho  former  gas  occupies  twice  the  bulk  of  the  latter,  and,  consequently,  renders  latent 
a  greater  amount  of  heat. 

QuraTiONB.— Under  what  clrcnmstanccs  will  fuel  be  burned  to  the  best  advantage? 
Upon  what  does  the  light  which  accompanies  combustion  depend  ?  What  relation  is  there 
between  the  light  of  an  ignited  substance  and  its  temoMrature  ?  What  is  flame  T  Upon 
▼hat  does  tlie  luminosity  of  flame  dep^idf    Illustrats  tliis. 
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tense  sources  of  heat  at  our  command,  is  so  little  luminous  as  to  be  barely 
visible  in  clear  day-light;  i^  however,  we  introduce  into  it  a  solid  body,  like 
lime,  the  light  becomes  so  augmented  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  support  it. 
When  phosphorus  is  burned  in  oxygen,  the  light  is  most  dazzling,  but  when 
burned  in  chlorine,  it  is  extremely  feeble ;  the  reason  for  the  difference  in 
these  two  cases  is,  that  in  the  first  instance  the  product  of  combustion  is 
Bohd,  non-volatile  phosphoric  acid,  the  particles  of  which,  becoming  highly 
heated  by  the  combustion,  are  highly  luminous ;  in  the  second  case,  the  pro- 
duct of  combustion  is  a  gas,  and  the  heat  which  its  particles  acquire  in  com- 
bustion not  being  sufficient  to  render  them  luminous,  little  or  no  light  is 
evolved. 

476.  Materials  for  Illnmination.— The  materials  or- 
dinarily employed  for  effecting  artificial  illumination,  are 
solid  or  liquid  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen — coal, 
oils,  tallow,  etc. — which  are  generically  termed  hydrocar- 
bons. 

By  heat  we  decompose  them  into  gaseous  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, and  in  tliis  state  only  are  they  available  for  purposes  of  illumination.  In 
the  combustion  of  these  two  elements  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  combines  with  both,  but  by  reason  of  a  superior  affinity,  it  unites  first 
with  the  hydrogen  to  form  vapor  of  water,  producing,  thereby,  a  most  intense 
heat,  but  an  almost  imperceptible  light.  The  hydrogen,  in  combining  with 
oxygen,  abandons  the  carbon,  which,  being  thus  set  free  in  the  form  of  min- 
ute sohd  particles  in  the  midst  of  the  heated  space,  becomes  white-hot,  and 
imparts  luminosity  to  the  fiame.  The  moment,  however,  the  incandescent, 
floating  carbon  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  flame,  it  finds  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
unites  with  it,  and  becomes  converted  into  invisible  gas— carbonic  acid — 
while  its  place  is  immediately  occupied  by  another  particle  of  solid  carbon. 

Between  the  flame  of  a  candle  and'  the  flame  of  gas-hght  there  is  no  dif- 
ference ;  in  the  case  of  the  candle,  however,  the  gas  is  generated  and  burned 
at  the  same  time  and  place — ^the  heat  that  produces  it  serving  also  to  inflame 
it  In  the  case  of  a  gas-light,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflammable  gas  is  dis- 
tilled by  heat  fix)m  the  illuminating  substances  in  close  vessels  in  one  place, 
and  conveyed  by  pipes  to  be  burned  at  a  place  more  or  less  distant  where  the 
illumination  is  required. 

The  fact  that  the  combustion  of  a  candle  generates  gas  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  produced  in  ordinary  gas  manufacture,  may  be  demonstrated  by  intro- 
ducing one  end  of  a  small  tube  of  glass,  p.  Fig.  1G2,  into  the  interior  of  the 
flame  of  a  large  candle,  when  a  portion  of  the  inflammable  gas  existing  there 
may  be  drawn  off  and  ignited  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube. 

QuBSTiowg.— What  are  the  materials  ordinarily  used  for  artificial  illumination  ?  What 
are  hydrocarbons  ?  In  what  condition  only  are  they  available  for  illuminating  purposes? 
What  takes  place  during  their  combustion  ?  What  difference  is  there  between  the  flame 
of  a  gas.bamer  and  that  of  a  candle  ?  How  may  the  production  of  inflammable  gas  In  a 
candle  be  demonstrated  7 
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Fig.  162. 


The  existence  of  solid  particles  in  every  illuminating 
flame  may  be  also  demonstrated  by  introducing  a  cold 
body  into  the  flame,  which  so  interrupts  the  progress 
of  combustion  that  the  solid  particles  are  no  longer 
consumed,  but  are  deposited  as  soot  When  we  say 
a  lamp  smokes,  we  mean  that  the  carbon  contained 
in  the  flame  is  passing  off  in  an  unconsumed  state. 

477.  Combustion  of  a  Candle* — A  candle 
is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  supplying  flame  with 
as  much  melted  iat  as  it  can  consume  without  smok- 
ing. It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  it  would  by  no  means 
be  an  impossibiUty  to  ignite  a  stick  of  wax  or  tallow 
by  itself;  it  would,  however,  be  a  matter  of  diflBculty, 
inasmuch  as  the  material  would  melt  away  long  be- 
fore it  conld  inflame.  Supposing,  nevertheless,  it  could  be  ignited,  then  a 
larger  amount  of  combustible  would  be  on  Are  tlian  the  air  could  consume, 
and  a  large,  thick,  smoky  flame  would  result.  By  the  use  of  a  wick,  this  dif- 
ficulty is  avoided. 

When  the  end  of  the  wick  which  protrudes  from  the  center  of  the  candle 
is  ignited,  it  radiates  sufficient  heat  downward  to  melt  a  portion  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  candle,  and  form  a  hollow  cup  filled  with  liquid  combustible 
around  the  wick-flbers.  The  spaces  between  the  fibers  of  the  wick,  acting 
like  a  series  of  small  tubes,  convey  the  fluid  fat  by  capillary  attraction  up  to 
the  flame,  where  it  is  decomposed  into  gaseous  compounds  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon. 

478.  Structure  of  Flame  . — ^The  flame  of  eveiy  lamp  or  candle 
consists  of  three  distinct  portions,  or  rather,  cones  concentric  with  one  an- 
other. The  innermost  cone,  a.  Fig.  163,  is  formed  entirely  of 
combustible  gases,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  illu- 
minating material  This  is  at  a  temperature  below  redness, 
and  is  consequently  non-luminous.  Around  this  is  the  lumin- 
ous cone  (6),  the  flame  proper,  where  the  hydrogen  is  uniting 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  particles  of  carbon  not 
having  yet  done  so,  are  floating  about  in  an  incandescent  state 
and  radiating  fight  Beyond  the  second  cone  is  another  film, 
of  casing  (c),  where  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  car- 
bon, and  in  a  properly  adjusted  flame  is  entirely  consumed. 
In  the  flame  of  a  gas-jet  the  same  parts  may  be  also  recognized. 
At  the  base  of  every  flame  a  pale  blue  Ime  of  fight  may  be  ob- 
served; at  this  point,  the  supply  of  oxygen  fi"om  the  air  is 
sufficient  to  completely  and  simultaneously  consume  both  the 
hydrogen  and  the  carbon  supplied  from  the  interior  of  the  flame,  and  there 
being  no  sofid  carbon  efiminated,  there  is  consequently  but  a  feeble  light 

QnE8TiON8.~Ho7  may  the  presence  of  solid  particles  in  a  flame  be  demonstrated  ? 
When  -w-e  say  a  lamp  smokes,  what  is  understood  ?  What  is  the  necessity  of  the  vick  in. 
a  candle  ?    Describe  the  structure  of  the  flame  of  a  candle. 


Fig.  163. 
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The  portiod  of  wick  within  the  interior  of  a  candle  flame  is  chaired  and 
blackened  by  the  heat,  but  not  consumed,  owing  to  the  tact  that  the  burning 
envelop  which  surrounds  it  effectually  cuts  off  all  access  of  air,  and  thus 
prevents  combustion.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  the  interior  oone  of  com- 
bustible gases,  in  every  luminous  flame,  remains  unignited. 

The  tapering  and  conical  form  which  flames  assume,  is  due  to  the  ascending 
currents  of  rarefied  air  wliich  are  produced  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  heat 
attendant  on  the  combustion. 

479.  That  the  combustion  of  a  candle  is  superficial,  and  that  the  flame  is  a 
film  of  white-hot  vapor,  indosing  an  interior  portion  which  can  not  bum  &tr 
want  of  oxygen,  may  be  demonstrated  by  bringiog  down  upon  the  flame  a 
piece  of  thin  glass,  so  as  to  make  a  transverse  section  of  the  flame ;  we  shall 
then  observe  a  ring  of  light  surrounding  the  dark  interior  part  of  the  flame. 
This  experiment  may  be  still  better  performed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  fine 

Pig.  164.        wire  gauza    When  this  is  brought  down  upon  the  flame 
.  of  a  large  and  steadily  burning  candle,  the  flame  will  be 

>*'<'  cut  off  where  it  touches  the  gauze,  and  the  exterior  lumin- 

Tons  circle  will  be  well  defined.  (See  Rg.  164.) 
That  no  combustion  can  go  on  in  the  center  of  flame^ 
may  be  shown  in  various  ways ;  as  for  example,  if  we  ig- 
nite a  small  quantity  of  strong  alcohol  in  a  saucer,  and 
place  a  rod  of  white  wood  across  it  for  a  few  seconds  (see 
Fig,  165),  it  will  be  found  on  removing  the  stick,  that  it  is 
burned  or  blackened  at  only  two  points,  viz.,  where  the 
flame  was  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  same  thing  may 
also  be  shown  by  holding  a  match  stick  for  a  few  seconds 
across  the  middle  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  with  a  large 
wick.  If  a  fragment  of  phosphorus  be  placed  in  a  small 
circular  spoon,  ignited,  and  then  introduced  into  the  mid- 
dle of  a  largo  flame,  it  will  be  extinguished,  but  will  be  re- 
kindled the  moment  that  the  spoon  is  withdrawn  fi'om  the  flame. 

480.  In  order  that  a  flame  should  exist,  a  very  high  temperature  is  es- 
sential This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  flames  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  hydrocarbons ;  and  if  in  any  manner  the  temperature  of  a 
flame  is  reduced  beyond  a  certain  limit,  it  is  immediately  extinguished. 
Thus,  if  a*  stout  copper  wire  be  introduced  into  a  flame,  it  will  be  observed 
that  a  dark  space  is  produced  around  it ;  a  second  wire  cools  the  flame  still 
further ;  and  a  small  flame  may  be  completely  extinguished  by  the  cooling 
effect  produced  by  bringing  down  a  coil  of  wire  upon  it.  If  a  fine  wire-gauze 
be  brought  over  a  flame,  the  inflammable  gases  will  be  so  far  cooled  by  pass- 
ing through  its  meshes  (their  heat  being  conducted  off),  that  they  no  longer 
continue  in  a  state  of  inflammation.    (See  Fig.  164.)    If  the  meshes  are  very 

QuESTioxs. — Why  is  not  the  wick  of  a  candle  consamed  f  Why  are  flames  tapering 
and  conical  f  What  experiments  prove  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  superficial  ?  What 
that  no  combustion  goes  on  in  the  interior  of  the  flame  ?  What  is  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  flame  ?    Illustrate  this  ?    Why  can  not  a  flame  pass  through  a  wire-gaoxo  f 
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fine,  the  conducting  power  of  the  metal  is  sofficient  to 
cool  the  flame  below  the  point  of  ignition,  even  though  the 
wire  itself  may  be  red-hot.    The  inflammable  vapor  which 

T      passes  through  the  gauze  may,  however,  again  be  kindled 
by  the  direct  appUcation  of  flame. 
These  experiments  are  well  illustrated  with  a  jet  of 
gas  issuing  under  low  pressure.    If  the  gauze  be  held  over 
the  jet  before  it  is  lighted,  and  a  flame        FiQ.  16Y. 
applied  above,  it  will  take  fire  there,  but  the  flame  will 
not  pass  through  to  the  gas  below.    (See  Fig.  167.)    If 
we  place  a  piece  of  camphor  on  the  center  of  the  wire- 
gauze,  and  apply  a  flame  below,  the  cam- 
phor will  melt  and  pass  through  the  meshes, 
but  wiU  bum  only  on  the  under  side.    (See 
Fig.  168.) 

481.  Safety-Lamp.  —  These  fects,  discovered  by 
Sir  Humphrey-  Davy,  were  beautifiilly  applied  by  him  in 
the  construction  of  the  *' Safety-Lamp,"  which  allows  the 
miner  to  work  in  safety  in  an  atmosphere  pervaded  with  an 
exploffive  mixture  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  (fire-damp, 
see  §  452).  It  consists  merely  of  a  conmion  oil-lamp,  the 
flame  of  which  is  completely  inclosed  within  a  cylinder  of  wire- 
gauze.  (See  Fig.  169.)  This  completely  arrests  the  passage 
of  the  flame;  so  that^  although  the  lamp  be  introduced  into  an 
explosive  mixture,  the  flame  wiU  not  pass  through  the  gauze 
to  ignite  it 

482.  Requisites  for  tlie  Prodnetion  of  Arti- 
fieial  light.— The  essential  requisites  for  the 
successful  production  of  artificial  light  by  the 
combustion  of  the  hydrocarbons,  are,  1st.  That 
there  should  be  a  free  supply  of  air  ;  and,  2d. 
That  the  products  of  combustion  should  be  freely  con- 
ducted off. 

These  two  &cts  may  be  illustrated  by  placing  a  glass  cylinder  over  a  lighted 
candle,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  oflf  its  connection  with  air  Jrom  below;  the 
flame,  in  this  case,  will  be  extinguished  for  want  of  a  free  supply  of  air.  If 
the  cylinder  l>e  now  closed  at  ihe  top,  but  held  over  the  candle  in  such  a  way 
that  the  air  can  gain  admittance  from  below,  the  flame  will  also  be  extin- 
guished, since  the  burnt  gases,  the  products  of  combustion,  are  unable  to 
escape,  and  by  their  accumulation,  prevent  combustion.    If  the  cylinder  be 


QuxBTioirs. — ^To  what  invention  has  this  principle  been  applied  f  Describe  the  safety* 
lamp.  What  are  the  essential  requisites  for  the  production  of  artificial  light  ?  How  may 
these  be  fflustratedr 
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placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  air  can  gain  free 
admittance  below,  and  escape  freely  at  the  top, 
bearing  with  it  the  products  of  combustion  (see 
rig.  170),  the  candle  will  not  only  continue  to 
bum  uninterruptedly,  but  its  combustion  will  be 
more  perfect,  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  bum 
openly  in  the  air.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
ascent  of  the  air,  heated  by  the  combustion, 
creates  a  rapid  current  of  fresh  air  from  below  up 
through  the  cylinder — ^thus  supplying  more  oxy- 
gen within  a  given  time  and  space,  which  occa- 
sions more  perfect  combustion,  and  a  stronger 
illummating  flame.  Hence  the  benefit  of  sur- 
rounding a  lamp-flame  with  a  glass  chimney,  open  at  the  bottom  and  top. 

If  too  much  air  be  supplied  to  a  flame,  the  inflammable  gases  bum  with  a 
blue  and  feeble  light,  an  effect  which  may  be  seen  by  blowing  upon  a  com- 
mon gas-flame,  or  by  watching  the  exposed  gas-lights  of  shops  upon  a  windy 
night.  In  these  cases,  the  gas  becomes  immediately  mixed  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  which  bums  up  the  solid  particles  of  carbon  before  they  are  suf- 
ficiently heated  to  afford  Hght 

The  necessity  of  air  for  the  support  of  flame,  is  also  strikingly  shown  by  the 
feet,  that  it  is  impossible  to  light  a  lamp  or  candle  with  a  match,  so  long  as 
tlie  sulphur  on  the  end  of  it  is  burning  freely ;  since  the  sulphurous  vapor 
abstracts  the  oxygon  from  the  air  around  the  wick,  in  order  to  form  sulphur- 
ous add. 

483.  Argand  Lamps.  —  In  an  ordinary 
lamp  or  candle-flame,  the  combustion  goes  on  only 
at  those  points  where  the  air  has  free  access,  viz., 
upon  the  outside  of  the  flame,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  existence  of  a  dark  central  portion.  If,  how- 
ever, air  be  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the 
flame,  combustion  is  effected  both  at  the  center 
and  at  the  circumference,  and  the  light  is  increased. 
This  arrangement  is  practically  carried  out  in 
those  lamps  which  are  fitted  with  hollow  or  cir- 
cular wicks,  and  which  are  known  as  "  Argand" 
lamps,  from  their  inventor.  In  these,  a  current  of 
air  rashes  up,  through  the  hollow  wick,  into  the 
center  of  the  flame,  as  shown  by  the  central  ar- 
rows. Fig.  171,  causing  it  to  bum  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  ring.  The  combustion  is  also  made  more 
powerful,  by  surrounding  the  flame  with  a  glass 
chimnej^,   which  is  usually  made  conical,  or  is 


Fro.  171. 


QcBBTioss.— What  is  the  effect  of  admitting  too  much  air  to  a  flame?    What  iBaa 
Argand  lamp  ?    Desoribe  its  conatruotion  ? 
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caused  to  contract  at  a  certain  height  above  the  burner,  so  as  to  form  a 
shoulder,  A  B,  in  order  to  deflect  the  ascending  outer  current  of  air,  and 
throw  it  in  upon  the  flame  at  an  angle.  In  this  way  the  temperature  of  the 
separated  carbon  particles  of  the  flame  is  enormously  increased,  and  the 
^;reatest  quantity  of  light  is  produced,  from  a  given  amount  of  fuel 

The  effect  of  the  draft  through  the  interior  of  the  wick,  on 
the  combustion  of  the  inflammable  gases,  may  be  readily- 
made  apparent  by  closing,  with  a  piece  of  paper,  the  openings 
in  tlie  base  of  the  lamp,  through  which  the  air  gains  admis- 
sion. The  flame  will  immediately  become  impaired  in  bril- 
liancy, burning  with  a  red  light,  and  the  evolution  of  much 
smoke. 

In  an  Argand  lamp  wo  are  able  to  bum  the  poorer  and 
cheaper  oils  (those  which  contain  an  excess  of  carbon)  with- 
out the  production  of  smoke ;  inasmuch  as  the  greater  supply 
of  air  efiects  the  entire  combustion  of 
carbon;  whereas,  in  an  ordinary  lamp, 
by  reason  of  the  limited  supply  of  air, 
we  can  use  only  the  best  oils,  or  thoso 
which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  hy- 
drogen. Fig.  It 2  exhibits  the  external 
Construction  of  an  Argand  burner,  and  the  direction  of 
the  currents  of  air. 

Fig.  174.     484.  Bcrzelius  Spirit-lamp. — ^The 

so-caUed  "Berzelius    Spirit-Lamp"  (see  Fig. 

173),  emplojred  in  chemical  laboratories  for 

obtaining  a  degree  of  heat  greater  than  that! 

afforded  by  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp,  is  simplyl 

an  Argand  lamp,  fitted  to  burn  alcohol,  and^ 

supplied  with  a  metallic  chimney,  in  place  of" 

one  of  glasa     The  standard  to  which  it  is  attached  is  provided 


with  several  rings  of  various  sizes,  for  sustaining  crucibles,  por- 
celain dishes,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  heated. 

485.  The  Blow-Pipe. — The  principles  upon  which  the 
blow-pipe  operates  are  essentially  the  same  as  thoso  involved  in 
the  construction  of  the  Argand  lamp :  a  jet  of  air  or  oxygen  is 
thrown  into  the  interior  of  a  flame,  by  which  the  rapidity  of  com- 
bustion is  increased,  and  the  heat  of  the  flame  powerfully  augmented. 

The  mouth  blow  pipe  consists  essentially  of  a  bent  tube,  gener- 
ally of  brass,  terminating  in  a  fine  uniform  jet  (See  Fig.  174).  It 
is  usually  also  constructed  with  a  chamber,  or  enlargement  of  the 
tube,  near  its  small  extremity,  which  serves  to  collect  the  moisture 
which  condenses  from  the  breath.  ^  "When  the  jet  of  the  blow-pipe 

Questions. — What  is  tho  effect  of  closing  the  inner  draft  of  tliis  lamp  f  Hov  is  an  Ar- 
gand lamp  enabled  to  bum  cheap  oil  ?  What  is  a  Berzelins  spirit-lamp  ?  What  is  Um 
theory  of  the  bloir-pipe  i    What  is  the  construction  of  a  blow-pipe  ? 
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IS  inserted  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  Eia.  115. 

and  a  current  of  air  forced  from  it, 

the  flame  loses  its  luminosity,  and  is 

projected  laterally  in  the  form  of  a 

beautiful,  pomted  cone,  in  which  two 

parts  are  distinctly  discernible,  viz.,  a 

smaU,  blue  interior  cone,  a  &,  and  a 

larger  exterior  cone  of  a  yellowish 

appearance,  c    The  di£ferwit  parts  of 

this  flame  possess  very  different  properties. 

The  blue  cone  is  formed  by  the  admixture  of  air  with  the  combustible 
gases  rising  from  the  wick ;  in  this  part  of  tiie  flame  the  combustion  is  com- 
plete, and  the  heat  greatest  In  fix>nt  of  the  blue  cone  is  the  luminous  por- 
tion, consisting  of  unbumt  combustible  gases  at  a  high  temperature,  which 
of  course  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  combine  with  oxygen.  If  a  fragment 
of  some  metaUic  oxyd,  such  as  oxyd  of  copper,  be  introduced  into  this  part 
of  the  flame,  the  oxyd  will  be  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  affinity  of  the  hot  gases  for  this  element,  and  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  metallic  state :  hence  this  portion  of  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe 
is  t^-med  the  "  reducing  flame."  At  the  apex,  or  extreme  point  of  the  outer 
flame,  these  effects  are  reversed.  Here  atmospheric  oxygen  at  a  high  tem- 
perature exists,  and  its  tendency  is  to  unite  with  any  substance  with  which 
it  may  be  brought  in  contact  Hence  if  a  fragment  of  metal,  such  as  lead, 
tin,  copper,  etc^  be  placed  at  this  point,  it  will  quickly  become  covered  with 
oxyd ;  and  this  spot  Is,  therefore,  called  the  "  oxydizing  flami^  of  the  blow- 
pipe. 

The  opposite  actions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  blow-pipe  flame  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  effects  which  they  produce  upon  a  piece  of  flint-glassy 
which  contains  oxyd  of  lead,  united  with  silica.  In  the  reducing  flame  the 
silicate  of  lead  is  partially  decomposed,  and  the  glass  at  this  point  becomes 
black  and  opaque  from  the  reduction  of  the  oxyd  of  Ipad  to  the  metallic 
state ;  but  by  placing  the  blackened  part  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  oxydizing 
flame,  oxygen  is  again  absorbed  by  the  metal,  and  the  transparency  of  the 
glass  is  restored. — Miller. 


Fig.  176. 


So  also  if  we  hold  a  brightly  pol- 
ished cent  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  (see  Fig.  176)  the  parts  exposed 
to  the  exterior  of  the  flame  will  be- 
come covered  with  an  iridescent 
coating  of  oxyd,  while  those  over  the 
center  of  the  flame  remain  bright 
By  moving  the  coin,  after  it  has  be- 
come thoroughly  heated,  to  and  fro 
over  the  flame,  a  very  beautiful  play 


Qtnimoira.— What  iB  the  eonstitation  of  the  Uow-pipe  flame?    What  Is  the  redndng 
end  what  the  oxydizing  flame?    Hov  may  their  two  actions  be  iUoftrated  f 
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of  colors  will  be  observed,  the  metal  being  alternately  converted  into  oxyd, 
and  the  ozjd  into  metaL 

486.  Carbon,  during  the  act  of  combustion,  as  in  an  ordinaiy  flame,  assumes 
two  consecutive  phases,  viz.,  while  it  is  evolving,heat  and  light  it  is  a  solid, 
but  immediately  after  it  becomes  a  gas.  It  is  this  property  which  renders 
carbon,  of  all  combustible  bodies,  the  most  suitable  for  heating  and  illuminat- 
ing purposes— questions  of  cost  and  convenience  being  set  aside.  Phosphorus 
bums  in  the  ah>  with  a  more  brilliant  light  than  carbon — ^yet  this  substance 
could  not  be  used  as  an  agent  for  producing  light  and  heat,  since  the  solid 
products  of  its  combustion  remain  solid,  and  being  deposited  on  contiguous 
objects,  soon  smother  the  combustible  beneath  its  own  ashes.  Zinc,  when 
highly  heated,  bums  in  the  air  with  a  brilliant  flame,  but  the  products  of  its 
combustion-— white  oxyd  of  zinc — ^&I1  about  the  illuminating  center  in  a  min- 
iature shower.  The  ordinary  product  of  the  combustion  of  carbon,  on  the 
oontraiy,  is  a  gas,  carbonic  acid,  which  in  virtue  of  its  gaseous  qualities  es- 
capes into  the  atmosphere,  and  oombustive  action  remains  unimpeded.  Had, 
however,  the  results  of  its  combustion  been  a  permanent  solid,  "  the  world 
would  have  been  buried  beneath  a  covering  of  ashes."* 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE     METALLIC     ELEMENTS. 

487.  History.— Of  the  whole  number  of  elementary 
substances  included  in  the  class  of  metals,  fully  one  half 
are  so  rare,  that  they  are  known  only  to  the  chemist  and 
the  mineralogist ;  of  the  remainder,  some  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen only  admit  of  any  extensive  practical  applications. 
But  eight  metals  were  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  an- 
cients.   '__ 

•  There  can  scarcely  he  eoncdred  a  more  heantifal  lialanee  of  powers  designed  for  the 
aooomplishment  of  a  specific  end,  than  this  fixation  of  carbon  in  a  pare  state,  and  the 
volatility  of  its  oxygen  componnds ;  yet  so  familiar  has  the  result  become  to  us — so  nn- 
notioed  by  its  very  perfection— that  an  effort  of  chemical  reasoning  is  required  to  enable 
ufl  to  appreciate  it.  The  enormous  quantity  of  ponderable,  yet  invisible  carbon  removed 
in  the  draught  of  our  larger  fireplaces  is,  on  its  first  announcement  startling ;  yet  nothing 
admits  of  more  satisfactory  proof.  Through  an  average  sized  iron  blast  furnace  there 
rushes  hourly  no  less  a  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  than  six  tons,  carrying  off  fifty-slz 
hundredths,  or  more  than  half  a  ton  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  add. — ^Faaadat. 

QtnsTKnrs.  —What  two  phases  does  carbon  assume  in  combustion  f  Why  is  it  the  most 
suitable  of  all  bodies  for  combustion  ?  Why  could  we  not  use  phosphorus  as  an  illuminat* 
Sng  agent  ?    What  is  said  of  the  relative  abundance  of  the  metals  ? 
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488.  Properties . — ^Tho  metals,  aa  a  class,  are  characterized  by  a  pe- 
culiar luster,  termed  metallic ;  a  property  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree  by 
buniiahed  steel,  and  the  reflecting  surfaces  of  mercury  in  glass  mirrors.  They 
4ure  also  possessed  of  a  high  deg^ree  of  opacity,  and  are  good  conductors  of  heat 
and  electricity. 

Density . — ^In  density  the  metals  differ  greatly ;  potassium  and  sodium 
being  lighter  than  water,  while  gold  and  platinum  are  the  most  dense  of  all 
Bubstanoes,  being  respectively  nineteen  and  twenty-two  times  heavier  than 
an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

Hardness • — ^Titanium  and  manganese  are  the  hardest  of  the  metals, 
being  harder  than  steel ;  lead  may  be  scratched  by  the  flngcr-nail ;  potassium 
and  sodium  are  as  soft  as  wax ;  while  mercury,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is 
a  liquid. 

Malleability  and  Duotili  t  y . — The  most  malleable  ofthe  metals 
are  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  cadmium,  platinum,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  nickel,  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  frozen  mercury — in  the  order  given.  These  may  all  be 
hammered  out  into  plates,  or  even  into  thui  leaves. 

The  same  metals  are  likewise  ductile,  or  may  be  drawn  into  wires,  although 
the  dudility  of  different  metals  is  not  always  proportional  to  their  malleability. 
The  most  ductQe  ofthe  metals  are  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  iron. 

In  the  manu&cture  of  gold-thread,  by  recently  improved  processes,  g^ld  in 
combination  with  silver  is  drawn  into  wire,  by  forcing  it  through  smooth 
conical  holes  perforated  in  rubies — so  fine,  that  a  single  ounce  is  made  to 
stretdi  over  a  length  of  sixty  miles. 

Tenacity . — ^The  tenacity  of  the  metals,  or  the  power  which  they  pos- 
sess of  resisting  tension  without  breaking,  is  determined  by  ascertaining  the 
weight  reqmred  to  break  wires  of  them  having  the  same  diameter.  Iron 
appears  to  possess  this  property  in  the  greatest,  and  lead  in  the  least  deg^e. 
A  wire  of  iron  Y-lOOths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  will  sustain  a  weight  of  444 
lb& ;  a  wire  of  copper  of  the  same  diameter,  300  lbs. ;  of  gold,  137 ;  of 
lead,  24. 

The  tenacity  of  metals,  however,  varies  greatly  in  the  same  metal,  with  its 
INirity  and  the  method  by  which  it  has  been  wrought^  Beoent  experiments, 
made  under  the  direction  ofthe  U.  S.  War  Department,  have  shown  that  the 
cohesive  strength  of  iron  is  greatly  increased  by  fusing  it  a  number  of  times 
up  to  a  certain  point — ^its  capacity  to  resist  transverse  strains  being  increased 
thereby  sixty  per  cent.  The  tenacity  of  iron  is  closely  dependent  on  its 
density.  Thus  cast-m)n,  having  a  density  of  6*900  has  a  tenacity  five  times 
less  than  iron  of  a  density  of  7-400.    Iron  castings  of  the  greatest  weight, 


Questions.— What  are  the  leading  characteristies  of  the  metals  ?  What  is  said  of  their 
density?  Of  their  hardness  ?  What  metals  are  the  most  malleahle  ?  What  most  duc- 
tile? What  are  illustrations  of  the  ductility  of  the  metals?  How  is  the  tenacity  of  a 
metal  determined  ?  What  metals  possess  this  property  in  the  greatest  and  least  degree  ? 
How  may  the  cohesive  strength  of  iron  he  increased  ?  What  oooneotion  is  there  between 
the  tenacity  of  inm  and  Ita  deoirity? 
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according  to  their  size,  ore  bj  fkr  the  strongest,  and  weighing  them  is  a  ready 
means  of  judging  comparatively  of  their  strength. 

A  corrugated  sheet  of  metal,  or  one  that  is  doubled  into  ridges  and  folds, 
will  resist  a  far  greater  crushing  force  than  a  flat  sur&ce.  In  the  case  of  cop- 
per, the  ratio  of  strength  has  been  proved  to  be  as  great  as  1  to  9. 

Fusibility . — All  the  metals  admit  of  being  fused  by  the  application 
of  heat,  but  the  temperatures  at  which  they  liquefy  are  very  various.  Mei> 
cury,  for  example,  remains  fluid  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  —39^  F.,  while 
platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  several  others,  require  the  intense  heat  of 
the  voltaic  battery  or  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  to  effect  their  fusion. 

Welding  .—Some  metals  acquire  a  pasty  or  adhesive  state  before  imder- 
going  complete  fusion,  in  which,  if  two  clean  sur&ces  be  presented  to  each 
other,  and  strong  pressure  or  hanunering  be  employed,  they  unite  or  weld 
together,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  mass.  The  metals  which  possess  this 
property  are  iron,  platinum,  palladium,  and  the  metals  of  the  alkalies. 

Volatility . — At  higher  temperatures  than  is  required  for  their  fiisdon, 
all  the  metals  are  probably  volatila  Seven  of  the  metals  are  so  volatile  as 
to  admit  of  distillation  fiom  the  compounds  which  contain  theoL  They  are 
mercury,  arsenic,  tellurium,  cadmium,  zinc,  potassium,  and  sodium.'^ 

489.  Alloys  4 — Combinations  of  the  metals  with  metals  are  termed  Al- 
loys, many  of  which  are  most  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  as  brass,  bronze^ 
bell-metal,  type-metal,  German  silver,  etc. 

490.  Amalgam . — When  the  metals  combine  with  mercury,  the  result- 
ing product  is  called  an  amalgam. 

It  is  sometimes  questioned  whether  alloys  are  true  chemical  compounds ; 
but  the  general  opinion  at  the  present  time  is,  that  they  are  mixtures  of  defi- 
nite compounds,  with  an  excess  of  one  or  other  metal  The  evidence  in 
favor  of  this  view  is,  that  some  definite  compounds  of  the  metals  occur  natu- 
rally ;  and  when  an  alloy  is  formed,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  is 
either  above  or  below  that  of  the  mean  of  the  metals  employed  j  the  fusing  point, 
also,  of  an  alloy  is  generally  much  lower  than  the  mean  of  the  metals  which 
compose  it  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  an  alloy  called  the  "  fusible  metal," 
which  is  composed  of  8  parts  of  bismuth,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  and  melts 
at  203°  F. — ^a  temperature  more  than  200®  below  the  melting  point  of  tin, 
the  most  fiisible  of  its  constituents,  and  400°  below  that  of  lead.  Its  low  fu- 
sibility may  be  illustrated  by  melting  a  quantity  of  it  in  a  paper  crucible. 


*  Beams  of  trood  saspended  over  copper  nnelttng  fnmaees  have  been  observed  to  be 
pervaded  throughoat  their  entire  structure  with  minute  beads  of  metallic  copper — ^tbo 
copper  having  been  raised  in  vapor,  and  so  deposited  within  the  fibers  of  the  wood.  Gold 
maybe  seen  to  undergo  volatilization  in  tiie  focus  of  an  intensely  powerful  burning-glass » 
and  fine  wires  of  the  most  refractory  metals  may  be  dispersed  in  vapor  by  transmitting  a 
powerful  electric  discharge  through  them. — Millkb. 

Questions. -- What  effect  has  corrugation  on  the  strength  of  a  metal  ?  What  is  Said  of 
the  fusibility  of  the  metals  ?  What  is  welding  ?  What  metals  can  be  welded  t  WhiU  is 
aaidof  the  volatility  of  the  metals^    What  are  alloys  ?    What  are  amalgams^ 
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491.  All  the  metals  have  the  property  of  assuming  the  crystalline  form 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  place  them  under  circumstances  favorable  to  their 
doing  so.  Some  of  them  occur  in  nature,  in  a  cr3r8tallized  state,  particularly 
gold,  silver,  copper,  bismuth,  and  platinum. 

492.  All  the  metals  are  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen,  but  they  differ 
greatly  in  their  afi^ities  for  this  element  The  greater  number  combine  with 
it  at  all  temperatures,  and  are  reduced  (deoxydized)  with  difficulty.  Others 
on  the  contrary,  like  gold  and  platinum,  can  not  be  made  to  combine  with 
oxygen  directly;  and  their  oxyds  are  decomposed  at  a  slight  increase  of 
temperature. 

The  metallic  oxyds  differ  greatly  in  their  properties.  Some  of  them  pos- 
sess basic  characters  more  or  less  marked ;  others  will  not  combine  with  either 
acids  or  alkalies ;  while  a  third  class  have  distinctly  acid  properties.  The 
strong  bases  are  all  protoxyds,  containing  single  equivalents  of  metal  and 
oxygen ;  the  peroxyds  are  generally  neutral,  while  the  metallic  acids  contain 
the  largest  quantities  of  oxygen. 

493.  Classification  of  the  Metals.— The  metals  maybe 
arranged  in  four  classes,  viz. :  1.  The  metals  of  the  alka- 
lies ;  2.  The  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  ;  3.  The  metals 
of  the  earths  ;  4.  The  heavy  metals,  or  metals  proper. 

The  latter  class  may  be  again  subdivided,  according  to  the  aflBnity  of  the 
metals  contained  in  it  for  oxygen,  into  two  groups — ^the  noble  and  the  com- 
mon metals.  The  former  resist  the  action  of  oxygen,  like  gold,  silver,  etc. ; 
while  the  latter,  like  iron,  lead,  copper,  etc.,  unite  with  it  readily. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  METALS  OF  THE  ALKALIES. 

The  metals  which  by  oxydation  produce  alkalies  are 
Potassium,  Sodium,  Lithium,  and  a  hypothetical  sub- 
stance. Ammonium,  the  radical  of  Ammonia. 

SECTION    I. 

POTASSIUM. 

JSquivdlentj  39*2.     ^rribol,  K  (Kalium).     Specific  gravity^  0*865. 

494.  History. — Potassium  was  discovered  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  in  1807,  who  obtained  it  by  decomposing 

Qi;k6TIOK8. — Do  all  the  metals  crystalll2e  ?  What  is  said  of  the  affinities  of  the  metals 
for  oxygen  ?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  metallic  oxyds  ?  Hovr  may  the  metals 
h^  classified  f  What  are  ih«  nohle  metals?  When  and  by  whom  was  potassium  diseoT^ 
end? 
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hydrate  of  potash  (KO,  HO)  by  the  action  of  a  powerful 
galvanic  battery. 

The  discovery  of  potassium  marks  an  era  in  the  progress  of  chemistry. 
The  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths  had  long  been  suspected  to  be  compound 
bodies^  but  up  to  this  period  they  had  resisted  all  attempts  to  decompose 
them.  When  once,  however,  potassium  had  been  separated  from  its  com- 
pounds, and  potash  had  been  proved  to  bo  an  oxyd  of  this  metal,  the  de- 
composition of  the  other  alkalies  and  earths,  and  the  discovery,  in  quick  suc- 
cession, of  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  followed  as  a  necessary 
consequence. 

495.  Distribntion . — Potassium  is  widely  diffused  in  nature,  but  al- 
ways in  combination  with  other  bodies.  Many  of  the  minerals  which  com- 
pose the  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  feldspar,  mica,  etc.,  contain  potash  united 
with  silica — silicate  of  potash.  As  those  rocks  crumble  down  into  soils, 
potash  assumes  a  soluble  form,  and  is  gradually  taken  up  by  plants,  and  ac- 
cumulated in  their  structure.  When  plants  are  burned,  the  potash  thus  ab- 
sorbed constitutes  a  part  of  their  ashes,  and  from  these  nearly  all  our  supplies 
of  this  substance  are  derived.  Potassium  also  exists  in  sea-water,  as  chloride 
of  potassium. 

496.  Preparation . — The  origmal  method  of  preparing  potassium, 
through  the  agency  of  the  galvanic  battery  is  troublesome  and  expensive, 
and  a  new  method  has  been  devised,  which  consists  essentially  in  subjecting 
a  mixture  of  finely  pulverized  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash  in  an  iron 
retort  to  an  intense  heat ;  decomposition  of  the  alkali  ensues,  and  the  potas- 
sium distils  over  in  metallic  globules  which  are  collected  in  a  vessel  of 
naptha. 

497.  Properties . — When  a  globule  of  potassium  is  freshly  cut  open, 
it  appears  as  a  brilliant,  silver-white  metal;  but  the  exposed  sur&ce  in- 
stantly tarnishes  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  in  a  few  minutes  becomes  cov- 
ered with  a  white  coating  of  oxyd  (potash).  At  common  temperatures  it  is 
soft,  and  may  be  molded  like  wax ;  at  32**  F.  it  is  brittle  and  crystalline.  Its 
attraction  for  oxygen  is  so  great,  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  in  a  pure  state 
in  exhausted  and  sealed  glass  tubes,  or  under  the  surface  of  some  liquid, 
like  naptha,  which  contains  no  oxygen.  At  high  temperatures  it  will  re- 
move oxygen  from  almost  all  bodies  which  contain  this  element,  with  which 
it  is  brought  in  contact  The  powerful  attraction  of  potassium  for  oxygen 
may  be  illustrated  by  throwing  a  small  piece  of  the  metal  upon  the  surface 
of  water,  in  which  case  a  part  of  the  water  is  immediately  decomposed — its 
oxygon  combining  with  the  potassium  to  form  potash,  whilst  the  liberated 
hydrogen,  taking  fire  from  the  heat  evolved,  burns  in  connection  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  volatilized  metal,  with  a  beautiful  rose-red  flame  (see  Fig.  177); 

Questions. — ^What  consequenceB  followed  the  discovery  of  potassium  ?  What  is  said 
of  its  distribution  ?  From  whence  are  the  chief  supplies  of  potassium  and  its  compounds 
obtained  ?  How  is  potassium  practically  obtained  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  What  is 
■aid  of  its  attraction  for  oxygen  ?    How  may  this  be  illastrated  ? 
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the  potassium  at  the  same  time  fuaiiig,  assumes  the 
spheroidal  state  (§  154),  and  moves  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  with  great  rapidity,  finally  disappearing  with 
an  explosive  burst  of  steam,  as  the  globule  of  melted  . 
potash,  which  is  formed  by  oxydation,  becomes  suffi- 
ciently cool  to  come  in  contact  with  the  water.  If  this 
experiment,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  chemistry,  be  made  on  a 
vessel  of  water  reddened  with  a  vegetable  color,  the  alkali  produced  changes 
this  color  to  blue  or  green. 

498.  Compounds  of  Potassium. 

Protoxyd  of  Potassiumj  Potash,  or  Potassa,  KO. — 
The  only  known  method  of  obtaining  this  oxyd  free  from  water,  is  by  ex- 
posing potassium  to  dry  air,  when  it  oxydates  to  a  fine  white  powder.  If 
once  imited  with  water,  no  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  expel  the  water. 

The  potash  of  commerce  and  of  the  laboratory  is  always  a  hydrate  (KO,  HO). 
It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  potash  in  ten  or  twelve  times  its 
weight  of  water,  in  a  clean  iron  vessel,  and  adding  to  the  boiling  solution  a 
quantity  of  good  quick-lime  equal  in  weight  to  half  the  carbonate  of  potash 
used.  The  lime  should  be  previously  slacked,  made  into  a  cream  with  water, 
and  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  so  that  the  liquid  may  be  kept  at  the 
boiling  point.  The  lime  abstracts  the  carbonic  acid  fi*om  the  potash,  and 
forms  carbonate  of  lime ;  which,  being  insoluble,  i»  precipitated,  leaving  hy- 
drate of  potash  in  solution.  The  clear  solution,  if  properly  prepared,  will  not 
efifervesce  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  thus  showiug  that  all  the  car- 
bonic acid  has  been  transferred  from  the  potash  to  the  lime.  The  clear  liquor, 
which  is  known  as  solution  of  caustic  potash^  when  drawn  oflf  by  a  syphon  from 
the  precipitate,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  a  grayish-white  solid,  with 
a  crystalline  fracture — ^the  crude  potash  of  commerce.  This,  melted  and  cast 
into  sticks,  constitutes  the  caustic  or  fused  potassa  of  the  shops  ijxipis  infer- 
naiis),  and  is  used  in  this  state  by  the  surgeons  us  a  cautery. 

499.  Properties . — ^Hydrate  of  potasli,  after  fusion,  is  a  hard,  grayish- 
white  substance ;  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolving  freely  in  water  and  alco- 
hol. Both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution,  it  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  add 
from  the  air,  and  must  therefore  be  preserved  in  closely-stopped  bottles. 

Hydrate  of  potash  possesses  in  solution,  the  properties  termed  alkalme,  in 
the  very  highest  degree.  It  neutralizes  the  most  powerful  acids ;  restores  the 
blue  color  to  reddened  litmus,  changes  the  blue  infusion  of  cabbage  into  green, 
but  ia  a  short  time  entirely  destroys  these  colors.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor, 
a:i  acrid  and  disgusting  taste,  characteristic  of  the  alkalies,  and  quickly  de- 
stroys both  animal  and  vegetable  matters ;  for  this  reason,  its  solution  can 
not  be  filtered,  except  through  pounded  glass  or  sand,  and  is  always  best  clar- 
ified by  allowing  the  impurities  to  subside,  and  then  decanting  off  the  clear 

Qttestions. — How  may  potash  free  from  water  be  obtained  ?  What  is  the  composition 
of  commercial  potash?  How  is  it  prepared?  What  is  caustic  potassa?  What  are  its 
properties  ? 
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liquor.  Hydrate  of  potash,  when  handled,  impairts  to  the  fingers  a  peculiar, 
8oap7  feel,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  gradual  solution  of  the  skin  (cuticle). 

The  affinities  of  potassa  when  heated  are  so  powerful  that  but  few  sub- 
stances are  capable  of  resisting  its  action ;  those  which  contain  silica  are  decom- 
posed by  it,  and  oven  platinum  itself  is  oxydized  by  it  With  the  &ts  and 
fixed  oils  it  forms  soaps,  which  are  true  salts,  composed  of  a  fatty  acid  and  the 
alkaline  base.  Its  applications  also  in  chemistry  and  in  the  arts  are  almost 
innumerable.  * 

500.  Potassa  is  the  strongest  base  known  in  chemistry ;  consequently,  it 
may  be  used  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  almost  every  salt.  This  may  bo 
illustrated  by  adding  a  solution  of  potash  to  a  solution  of  either  the  sulphates 
of  iron  (green  vitriol)  or  copper  (blue  vitriol),  in  water;  the  potash  immedi- 
ately unites  with  the  ncid,  and  the  insoluble  metallic  oxyd  is  precipitated 

Potash  is  a  &tal  corrosive  poisoh. 

501.  Carbonate  of  Potash,  KO,CO,.— PeartosA.  — This 
important  salt  is  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the 
ashes  of  land  plants  ;  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  on  the 
contrary,  contain  soda,  and  but  comparatively  little  potash. 

In  countries  where  wood  is  most  abundant,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Russia,  etc.,  it  is  burned  exclusively  for  the  sake  of  its  ashes. 
These  are  collected,  placed  in  large  tubs  (leach  tubs),  and  treated  with  water ; 
the  water  soaking  through  the  ashes,  dissolves  out  the  potash  salts,  together 
with  various  other  soluble  mmeral  substances,  and  is  converted  into  ley ;  this 
when  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  an  impure  carbonate  of  potash,  which  is 
sold  in  commerce  in  immense  quantities,  under  the  names  of  pot  and  pearl- 
aahea. 

The  weight  of  ashes  furnished  by  different  plants  varies  in  different  species 
and  soils.  Herbaceous  plants  yield  more  than  woody  ones,-  and  the  leaves, 
bark,  and  young  shoots  are  the  parts  which  furnish  the  greatest  quantity  of 
alkalL  Potash  does  not  exist  in  plants  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  but  is  accu- 
mulated in  their  substance  in  combination  with  certain  organic  acids.  Thus, 
potash  in  the  vine  is  combined  with  tartaric  acid,  and  in  the  sorrel  with  ox- 
alic acid.  When  plants  are  burned,  these  acids  are  destroyed,  and  the  potash, 
uniting  with  carbonic  acid  formed  during  the  combustion,  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  carbonata 

Carbonate  of  potash  has  strong  alkaline  properties,  and  dissolves  in  about 
twice  its  weight  of  water. 

502.  Bi-Carbonate  of  Potash,  K0,2C0,  isa  compound  con- 
taining double  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  thajb  ordinary  potash  does ;  it  is 

QxTiSTiONB — ^What  gives  to  potash  its  peculiar  feeling?  What  is  said  of  its  affinities 
and  uses  ?  What  of  its  basic  properties  ?  From  irhat  soarce  is  carbonate  of  potash  ob- 
tained 1  What  is  the  process  of  preparing  it  ?  Under  what  name  does  it  occur  in  com- 
merce ?  What  is  said  of  the  amount  of  ash  yielded  by  plants  ?  In  irhat  state  does  potash 
exist  in  plants  ?    What  is  bi-carbonate  of  potash  ? 
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very  generally  known  under  the  name  of  "saleratus,"  but  this  term  is  often 
applied  to  designate  any  puiiiied  carbonate  of^otash. 

503.  Nitrate  or  Potash,  KU,  A  Os.  —  ^SoWpcfer,  ^ifer.— -This  salt 
occurs  somewhat  abundantly  as  a  natural  product.  The  chief  sources  of  its 
supply  are  certain  districts  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  found  disseminated 
through  the  soil,  or  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  surface.  It  is  obtained  in  a 
separate  state  by  treating  the  earth  with  water,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
crystallize.  It  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matters  containing  nitrogen  in  soils  containing  potash  and  lime. 

In  Europe  saltpeter  is  formed  artihcially  by  mixing  animal  refuse  of  all 
kinds  with  old  mortar,  wood-ashes,  etc.,  in  heaps,  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
sheltered  from  the  rain.  These  heaps  are  watered  from  time  to  time  with 
putrid  urine,  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  the  mixture  is  washed, 
and  the  salt  crystallized  out  A  cubic  foot  of  refriae  may  in  this  way  be 
made  to  yield  as  much  as  20  ounces  of  niter. 

The  earth  on  the  floor  of  many  caverns,  as  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 
often  becomes  strongly  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  lime,  which,  when  leaclied 
with  wood  ashes,  or  treated  with  potash,  is  decomposed,  and  yields  nitrate  of 
potash.  In  this  way  saltpeter  was  manu&ctured  for  the  Government  during 
the  war  of  1812. 

504.  Properties . — Saltpeter  crystallizes  in  long,  six-sided  prisms,  and 
is  freely  soluble  in  water ;  its  solubility  increasing  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  temperature  of  the  water;  thus,  100  parts  of  water  at  32°  F.  dissolve 
1  parts;  at  65°  F.,  29  parts;  and  at  212°  F.,  400  parts.  The  taste  of  salt- 
peter is  cooling  and  saline ;  it  is  an  antiseptic,'^  and  is  used  in  brine  for  pre- 
serving the  natural  color  of  salted  meats. 

Owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  oxygen  which  saltpeter  contams,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  parts  with  it,  it  is  extensively  used  as  an  oxydizing 
agent.  When  thrown  upon  burning  coals  it  deflagrates  brilliantly.  If  paper 
bo  dipped  in  a  solution  of  niter,  and  dried,  it  forms  what  is  well  known  as 
"  ioucfi-paper"  which,  when,  once  kindled,  steadily  smoulders  away  till  con- 
sumed, and  is  hence  largely  employed  in  firing  trains  of  powder,  fireworks, 
etc 

The  occurrence  of  fearful  explosions,  when  warehouses  containing  saltpeter 
in  largo  quantities  have  been  consumed  by  fire,  has  occasioned  much  specu- 
lation as  to  whether  ignited  saltpeter  will,  under  any  circumstances,  explode. 
The  facts  in  regard  to  this  subject  are  as  follows ; — saltpeter,  when  burned  by 
itself,  will  not  explode ;  but  the  oxygen,  which  is  liberated  during  its  ignition, 
by  mingling  with  the  carbonaceous  gases  evolved  during  the  combustion, 
at  the  same  time,  of  other  substances,  may  produce  explosive  compounds. 

'  *  The  name  antiseptic  is  given  to  those  substances  which  resist  and  retard  the  decom- 
positioa  of  organic  substances,  such  as  saline  bodies,  acids,  etc 

QUE8TI027S. — ^What  is  saleratus?  From  whence  is  saltpeter  mainly  obtained  ?  What 
U  supposed  to  bo  its  origin  ?  How  may  saltpeter  be  formed  artificially  ?  What  are  the 
properties  of  saltpeter  ?    What  is  "  touch-paper  ?"    Will  saltpeter  explode  ? 
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605.  Gunpowder . — ^The  principal  use  of  saltpeter  is  for  the  mano&c- 
ture  of  gunpowder,  which  consj^ts  of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  niter,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal,  in  proportions  which  very  nearly  correspond  to  1  equivalent  of 
niter,  3  of  carbon,  and  1  of  sulphur j  thus:— 


Niter,        1  eq.  101 

In  100  parte. 
U'S 

Sulphur,    1  eq.    16 

13-3 

Charcoal,  3  eq.    IS 

11-9 

135 

100-0 

The  great  explosive  power  of  gunpowder  is  due  to  the  sudden  conversion 
of  the  solid  grams  into  gases  (principally  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid) ;  these^ 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  would  occupy  a  space  equal  to  about 
300  times  the  bulk  of  the  powder  used ;  but  from  tho  intense  heat  developed 
at  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  tho  expansion  amounts  to  at  least  1,500 
times  the  volume  of  the  powder.* 

506.  Manufacture  of  Gunpowderi  —  In  the  manu£icture  of 
gunpowder,  the  three  materials,  in  the  state  of  tho  greatest  purity,  are  first 
pulverized  separately,  and  then  mixed  in  tho  proper  proportions.  They  are 
then  slightly  moistened,  and  further  ground  and  blended  together,  in  charges 
of  42  lbs.  each,  by  means  of  large  cylinders  or  wheels  of  iron,  weighing  sev- 
eral tons  eacli,  which  roll  round  over  tho  powder  in  a  largo  wooden  tub.  The 
mixture  is  then  spread  in  layers  of  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  between  cop- 
per plates,  and  subjected  to  an  immense  hydraulic  pressure.  A  thin,  hard 
cake  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  broken  into  small  fragments,  or  fframiicUedf  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  toothed,  brass  rollers,  of  different  successive 
gauges.  The  grains  are  next  sorted  by  means  of  sieves  of  diflferent  sizes; 
after  which  they  are  thoroughly  dried  by  steam-heat,  and  finally  polished  and 
glazed  by  rotating  them  in  wooden  revolving  cylinders,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  "black  lead." 

The  object  of  granulating  the  powder  is  to  favor  the  rapidity  of  the  ex- 
plosion, by  leaving  interstices  through  which  the  flame  is  enabled  to  pene- 
trate, and  kindle  every  grain  at  the  same  moment  Powder,  in  Iho  form  of 
fine  dust,  burns  rapidly,  but  does  not  explode.  The  firing  of  gunpowder  is 
not  absolutely  instantaneous,  inasmuch  as  gun-cotton  and  fulminating  mer- 
cury explode  much  more  rapidly — wliich  facts  prove  duration  in  the  explosion 

*  The  expansive  force  of  gunpowder  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  circumatancea 
under  which  it  is  fired.  Count  Cumford  showed,  during  the  last  century,  that  if  powder 
be  placed  in  a  closed  cavity,  and  the  cavity  be  two  thirds  filled,  the  force  will  exceed 
159,030  lbs.  upon  the,  square  inch;  and  he  estimated  that  if  the  cavity  were  entirely  filled, 
and  restrained  to  its  original  dimensions,  the  force  would  rise  to  750,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Recent  experiments,  by  Mr.  Treadwell  of  Boston,  also  tend  to  confirm  these  con- 
clusions. On  the  other  hand,  if  powder  be  fired  in  constantly-maintained  vacuum,  it 
would  not  rend  walls  made  of  cartridge-paper,  if  a  single  end  were  left  open  to  its  escape. 

QincsTioss.— What  is  gunpowder?  To  what  is  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder  due? 
How  docs  its  force  vary?  How  is  gunpowder  manufactured  ?  Why  ia  powder  made  ia 
grains  ?    Is  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  instantaneous  ? 
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of  powder.*  Substances  which  explode  more  rapidly  than  gunpowder  are 
not  adapted  for  the  movement  of  projectiles,  inasmuch  as  sufficient  time  is  not 
given  to  allow  the  charge  to  receive  the  fuU  advantage  of  the  expansive  force 
of  the  gases  generated ;  their  action,  therefore,  is  not  to  project  the  ball,  but 
to  burst  the  gun. 

The  goodness  of  gunpowder  may  be  tested  by  placing  two  small  heaps  upon 
dean  writing-paper,  three  or  four  inches  asunder,  and  firing  one  of  tliem  with 
a  red-hot  wire ;  if  the  flame  ascends  quickly,  with  a  good  report,  leaving  the 
paper  free  from  white  specks,  and  not  burnt  into  holes ;  and  if  no  sparks  fly 
off  to  ignite  the  contiguous  heap,  the  powder  is  very  good ;  but  if  these  testa 
fail,  the  ingredients  are  badly  mixed  or  impure. 

SECTION    II. 

BODIUM. 

Uquivdlenij  23.     Symbol^  Na  (Natrium).     Specific  gravity,  0*972. 

607.  History  and  Distribution.— This  metal  was  first 
obtained  by  Davy,  immediately  after  the  discovery  of 
potassium,  by  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  soda.  It  is 
now  prepared  very  cheaply  from  the  carbonate  of  soda,  by 
a  process  analagous  to  that  followed  in  the  preparation  of 
potassium. 

Sodium,  in  combination,  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  mineral  kiugdom, 
though  it  is  not  so  widely  diCTused  as  potassium.  Its  great  storehouse  is 
common  salt,  from  which  substance  most  of  the  soda  of  commerce  is  obtained. 
"  As  potassium  is  in  some  degree  characteristic  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  so 

*  While  the  logical  solution  of  this  question  adds  but  little  to  onr  knowledge,  ire  are 
able  to  infer,  from  certain  experimental  results,  the  course  of  action  which  accompanies 
or  causes  the  amazingly  rapid  explosion  of  a  quantity  of  powder  confined  in  a  close  cavity. 
**  Tlius,  when  the  fire  reaches  the  charge  from  the  touch-hole,  the  nearest  grains  become 
Undled,  the  hot  fluid  evolved  is  thrown  further  into  the  charge,  and  the  burning  succeeds 
successively  nntil  the  pressure  becomes  so  great  as  to  condense  the  air  contained  between 
the  grains  sufficiently  to  produce  the  heat  required  for  firing  these  grains,  which  are 
then  consumed  more  or  less  rapidly  as  they  are  fine  or  coarse.  We  have  then,  first, 
the  burning,  in  snccession,  of  a  small  part  of  the  charge  ;  then  the  immensely  rapid, 
though  not  instantaneous,  kindling  of  every  grain  composing  it ;  and  then  the  consump- 
tion of  these  grains,  which  is  not  accomplished  without  time.  It  is  a  task  for  the  concep- 
tion to  grasp  these  events,  following  one  another  in  distinct  succession ;  each  having  its 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  all  being  compressed  in  a  period  not  exceeding  l-200th 
of  a  second.  When  we  have  mastered  the  imagination  of  these  we  may  go  further,  and 
combine  with  them  the  connected  and  contemporaneous  action  of  the  ball,  which  passes 
from  rest  to  motion,  and  through  every  gradation  of  velocity  up  to  1 ,600  feet  per  second, 
and  leaves  the  gun  as  our  historical  period  of  l-200th  of  a  second  expires." — Tbe^vdwull. 

QUESTIONS. — ^Why  are  compounds  more  explosive  than  gunpowder  not  adapted  for 
moving  projectiles  f  How  is  the  goodness  of  powder  tested  ?  What  is  said  of  sodium  ? 
What  of  its  occunreace  in  nature  ? 
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sodium  is  the  alkaline  metal  of  the  animal  kingdom,  its  salts  being  found  in 
all  animal  fluids." 

608.  Properties , — Sodium  is  a  white  metal,  having  the  aspect  of 
silver.  It  resembles  potassium  in  its  properties,  but  does  not  oxydate  so 
readily  as  potassium,  and  when  thrown  upon  water,  does  not  inflame,  unless 
the  water  has  been  previously  heated.  Sodium  and  all  its  salts,  when  ignited, 
communicate  to  flame  a  rich  yellow  color ;  this  reaction  may  be  illustrated 
by  holding  a  piece  of  soda  glass,  or  any  mineral  containing  soda,  in  the  flame 
of  a  blow- pipe. 

509.  The  compounds  of  sodium  have  mainly  the  same  composition  and 
properties  as  those  of  potassium. 

510.  Caustic  Soda,  or  the  Hydrate  of  Soda,  NaO,  HO,  is  prepared 
by  decomposing  carbonate  of  soda  with  quick-lime,  in  the  same  manner  as 
has  been  already  described  for  caustic  potash.  Its  properties  and  appearance 
are  also  exactly  similar  to  those  of  caustic  potash. 

511.  Chloride  of  Sodium,  JVaC  1. — Common  SaU, — This  important 
and  well-known  compound  is  formed  when  sodium  is  burned  in  chlorine  gaa^ 
and  also  when  soda  or  its  carbonate  is  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  union  of  these  two  elements  is  attended  with  a  most  remarkable  con- 
densation of  volume.  Thus  24  parts  by  measure  of  common  salt  contains  no 
less  than  25-8  parts  by  measure  of  sodium  (more  than  its  own  bulk),  and  no 
less  than  30  parts  by  measure  of  liquid  chlorine ;  or  in  other  words,  65-8 
parts  by  bulk  are  compressed  by  the  action  of  the  force  of  chemical  affinity 
into  24.  "  Xo  known  mechanical  force,"  says  Faraday,  "  could  have  accom- 
plished this  result  ;*  and  it  is  also  strange  that  such  an  amount  of  condensa- 
tion— of  squeezing  together  of  atoms — ^should  be  co-existent  with  such  perfect 
transparency,  for  common  salt  is  even  more  transparent  than  glass,  allowing 
a  certain  kind  of  radiant  matter  to  pass  which  stands  on  the  confines  of  light 
and  heat."    (§  206.) 

512.  Common  salt  is  found  pure  or  native  in  the  earth  in  rock-masses 
(rock-salt),  in  various  countries,  and  is  regularly  mined  or  quarried.  The 
celebrated  mine  near  Cracow,  in  Poland,  is  located  in  a  bed  of  rock-salt 
which  is  estimated  to  be  500  miles  in  length,  20  broad,  and  not  less  than 
1200  feet  thick. 

Salt  also  exists  in  solution  in  all  sea-water,  in  a  proportion  of  about  2*7  per 
cent.,  which  amounts  to  nearly  4  oz.  per  gallon,  or  to  a  bushel  in  from  300 
to  350  gallons.  Salt  manufactured  from  sea-water  by  solar  evaporation,  is 
termed  "  bay,"  or  "  solar  salt."  The  evaporation  is  not  carried  to  dryness, 
but  when  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  deposited  in  crystal^ 

*  Tbo  student,  in  this  connection,  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  physicists  are  not 
yet  fully  agreed  as  to  whether  a  liquid  is  capable  of  any  reduction  of  volume  by  any  ap- 
plication ol'mecbanical  pressure. 

Questions. — ^What  are  its  properties?  What  is  caustic  soda?  What  is  common  salt? 
How  may  it  be  formed  artificially  ?  What  siilgular  circumstance  attends  the  union  of  its 
elements  ?  What  is  rock  salt  ?  What  proportion  of  salt  exists  in  sea-water  ?  How  i« 
salt  manufactured  from  this  source  ? 
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the  molhep-liqiior  is  drawn  off  This,  which  from  its  bitter  taste  is  tech- 
nically tenned  the  "  bittern,"  retains  most  of  the  other  salts  contained  in 
sea- water,  *.  c,  the  compounds  of  magnesia,  lime,  bromine,  etc. 

Salt  is  also  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  by  evaporating  the  water  of  saline  springs.  From  this  source  6,000,000 
bushels  were  manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  York  (principally  in  Onon- 
daga County)  and  3,500,000  bushels  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  during  the  year 
1856.  The  water  of  the  Onondaga  salt-springs  contain  about  one  serenth  part 
of  dry  salt  The  estimated  amount  of  salt  manufactured  from  all  sources  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1856,  was  upward  of  twelve  millions  of  bushels. 

The  appearance  of  salt  varies,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  evaporation 
is  conducted.  When  boiled  down  rapidly,  it  forms  the  fine-grained  salt  used 
upon  our  tables ;  if  evaporated  more  slowly,  the  bard,  crystallized  salt,  pre- 
ferred for  the  packing  of  fish  and  meats,  is  obtained. 

Common  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  are  anhydrous,  but  crackle  or  de* 
crepitate,  when  heated,  fi-om  the  water  mechanically  confined  between  their 
plates.  If  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  of  salt  takes  place  slowly,  the 
cubical  crystals  are  large ;  but  if  it  be  rapid,  they  are  small,  and  curiously- 
arranged  in  what  is  called  a  "  hopper-shaped"  form.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  a 
smaU.  cubical  crystal  has  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  solution.  From  its 
greater  density,  the  crystal  has  a  ten- 
dency to  Ml  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid,  but  capillary  attraction  keeps 
it  upon  the  sur&ce.  (See  Fig.  178.) 
New  crystals  soon  form,  which  are 
joined  to  the  first  at  the  four  upper 
edges,  and  constitute  a  fi^me  above 
the  first  little  cube.  (See  Fig.  179.) 
As  the  whole  descends  into  the  fluid, 
new  crystals  are  grouped  around  the 
first  frame,  constituting  a  second. 
fKg.  180.)  Another  set,  added  in 
the  same  way,  gives  the  appearance 
shown  in  Fig.  181.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  successive  arrange- 
ment is,  that  the  crystals  are  group- 
ed into  hollow,  four-sided  pyramids, 
the  walls  of  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  steps,  because  the  rows  of 
small  cubic  crystals  retreat  from  each 
other.     (See  Fig.  182.) 

Common  salt  is  equally  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water ;  100  parts  of  water 
dissolve  37  parts  of  it;  so  that  a  saturated  solution,  or  the  strongest  possible 

Questions. — From  what  sources  is  salt  principally  manafactured  in  the  United  States? 
What  oceasions  the  variations  in  the  appearanc«  of  salt  ?  What  is  said  of  the  crystalliz- 
•ttoa  of  salt  ?    What  of  Its  soluhilit^f 
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brine,  contains  3*7  per  cent  It  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  food  of  botk 
man  and  ftTiiTnft.la^  who  languish  if  it  be  supplied  in  insufficient  quantities.* 

613.  Sulphate  of  Soda^  JVaO,SOs  + 1  OHO.— This  compound 
is  popularly  known  as  "  Glauber  salts,"  from  its  discoverer,  Glauber.  It  has  a 
saline,  bitter  taste,  and  is  occasionally  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative.  It  is 
found  naturally  as  a  mineral,  and  occurs  also  in  sea- water,  and  in  many  min- 
eral springs ;  it  is  generally  prepared,  however,  by  decomposing  common  salt 
with  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  process  for  preparing  hydrochloric  acid. 

Glauber  salts  possess  the  peculiar  property  of  being  more  readUy  soluble 
in  water  at  90^  F.  than  in  water  at  a  higher,  or  at  a  boiling  temperature.  It 
crystallizes  readily  from  a  saturated  solution  in  long  four-sided  prisms,  which 
contain  more  than  half  their  weight  of  water ;  exposed  to  air,  this  wat^  grar 
dually  evaporates,  and  the  crystals  crumble  to  a  fine  powder — effloresce.  A 
very  interesting  experiment  may  be  performed  by  closing  hermetically  a  flask 
containing  a  boilmg  saturated  solution  of  this  salt;  in  this  condition,  the  so- 
lution may  be  kept  for  months  without  crystallizing,  but  the  moment  air  is. 
admitted,  the  whole  becomes  a  semi-solid  mass  of  crystals. 

514.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  NaO,C(k+10HO.  — /SzZ-zSbe^a, 
Soda-Ash, — The  preparation  of  this  salt  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  chemical  manufacture  ; 
immense  quantities  of  it  being  consumed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  glass,  in  the  fabrication  of  soap,  in  the  operations 
of  bleaching,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  salts  of  soda. 

The  material  from  which  carbonate  of  soda  is  now  manu&ctured,  is  com- 
mon salt,  and  the  details  of  the  process  are  essentially  as  follows :  a  charge 
of  600  lbs.  of  salt  is  placed  upon  the  hearth  of  a  well-heated  reverberatory 
furnace,!  *"^^  *^  equal  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  it 


*  "  Salt,**  says  Mungo  Park,  "is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  luxuries  in  Central  Africa 
and  the  contlnaed  nse  of  vegetable  food  creates  so  painful  a  longing  for  it,  that  no  words 
can  describe  the  sensation.**  From  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  known  that  without 
salt  man  would  miserably  perish,  and  among  horrible  punishments,  entailing  certain 
death,  that  of  feeding  culprits  on  saltless  food  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  barbarous 
times.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  blood  contains  a  very  large  percentage  of 
common  salt ;  and  as  this  is  partly  discharged  every  day  through  the  skin  and  kidneys, 
the  necessity  of  continued  supplies  of  it  to  the  healthy  body  becomes  apparent.  The  bile 
also  contains  soda  as  a  special  and  indispensable  constituent,  and  so  do  all  the  cartilages 
of  the  body.  Stint  the  supply  of  salt,  therefore,  and  neither  will  the  bile  be  able  properly 
to  assist  the  digestion,  or  the  cartilages  to  promptly  repair  their  waste. — Johksok. 

t  A  reverberatory  furnace  (Fig.  183),  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  8oda-4wh, 
the  puddling  and  refining  of  iron,  and  in  the  smelting  of  metals,  is  a  furnace  so  arranged 
that  the  heating  is  effected,  not  by  the  fuel  itself,  but  by  the  flame  passing  from,  the  fire- 
place,/, under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  draft,  over  a  bridge  into  a  chamber,  where  the 

QTrESTiONS.— What  of  its  necessity  to  man  and  animals?  What  are  Glauber  salts? 
What  is  said  of  them?  What  of  their  solubility  ?  What  of  their  crystallication?  What 
is  soda-ash  ?  What  is  said  of  carbonate  of  soda  ?  From  what  is  it  manuikctared  f  De> 
scribe  the  process.    What  is  a  reverberatory  furnace  ? 
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througli  an  openiDg  in  the  roof  of  the  furnace.  Bydrochloric  acid  is  disen- 
gaged, which  is  usually  allowed  to  escape  up  the  chimney  (§  360X  and  the 
salt  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda.  This  operation  is  completed  in  about 
fi>ur  hours,  and  requires  much  care  and  skiU. 

The  sulphate  thus  formed  is  next  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  chalk  or  limestone  (carbonate  of  lime),  and  half  as  much  fine 
coaL  The  mixture  is  then  heated  to  fusion,  with  constant  stirring,  about  200 
lbs.  being  operated  on  at  once.  By  this  treatment  double  decompoation  is 
effected,  the  sulphate  of  soda  being  converted  into  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
the  carbonate  of  lime  into  sulphuret  of  calcium.  The  mass,  when  cold,  is 
treated  with  water,  the  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  out,  and  the  solution 
subsequently  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  product  constitutes  the  soda-ash 
or  British  alkali  of  commerce  (anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda),  and  when  of 
good  quality  contains  from  48  to  52  per  cent,  of  pure  soda.'^ 


Pig.  183. 


material  to  be  acted  opon  is  placed.  The  roof  of  this  chamber 
being  concave,  reverberates  or  throws  back  the  flame  striking 
upon  it  to  the  floor  beneath — hence  the  name,  reverberatorj  fur- 
Tiaco.  The  clmnibcr  hoa  no  opdnlog'  \i\nin  the  side,  A,  for  the  in* 
trtjdu^^Elon  of  iiiiat«riAl(S,  and  anothtr  cpining  at  the  end  most  dis- 
Laoit  from  thn  fiia.  The  cbliixuoj  Is  lOso  provided  with  a  damp«r. 
1\  hy  irliicJi,  iliLj  Urjift  [a  rL'guliiLLd. 

*  The  diBctiiTery  and  iLp[»UaLik>n  lif  this  method  was  one  of 
thoMj  gTOfit  evonts  in  llit^  liistory  of  dv-iUzation  which  created  or 
roTotntlQiilzod  whole  branchua  of  hjdut^trial  art,  and  by  cheapen- 
ing the  production  of 
great  classes  of  art- 
icles of  convenience 
and  necessity,  ma- 
terially improved  the 
condition  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  pro- 
cess in  question  was 
devised  by  Leblanc, 
a  French  chemist,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the 
last  century.  It  re- 
mained for  a  long 
time  mxnoticed,  and  it  was  not  until  1820  that  any  Buccessfol  trial  was  made  with  it  in 
£ngland.  Previous  to  this,  all  the  soda  of  commerce  was  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weeds, which  were  sold  in  the  market  under  the  names  of  Spanish  barilla  and  kelp ;  the 
former  being  prodnced  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  latter  chiefly  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  the  weight  of  these  substances,  however,  was 
an  alkali.  The  barilla  contained  about  18  per  cent,  and  was  sold  for  about  $50  per  ton ; 
•ad  the  kelp  only  5  or  6  per  cent.,  and  was  worth  $20  per  ton.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  soap  and  glass-maker,  in  buying  these  substances,  would,  in  the  one  case,  pur- 
abase  96  parts  of  worthless  material,  and  in  the  other  82  parts ;  we  say  worthless,  because 
of  no  service  in  the  fabrication  of  soap  or  glass.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  strong  and  cheap  alkali,  would  have  been  hailed  by  the  manufacturers  as  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages ;  but  the  fact  was  quite  the  contrary,  and  the  chemists  and 
manufacturers  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  dissipate  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  kelp  and 


QuxsxiOK.— What  is  said  of  the  history  and  introdactloii  of  carbonate  of  soda  ? 
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615.  Bi-Carbonate  of  Soda,  NaO,  HO,  260,,  is  obtained  by 
passing  carbonic  add  gas  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda^  or  by  exposing^ 
soda-asb  to  the  carbonic  acid  generated  from  fermenting  gram,  as  in  distOler- 
ies,  etc.    This  salt  is  often  sold  under  the  name  of  "  soda  saleratus,'' 

616.  Alkalimetry . — A»  the  purity  and  value  of  the  commercial  car- 
bonates of  potash  and  soda  differ  greatly,  it  becomes  important  to  the  buyer 

and  the  manu&cturer  to  be  able  to  determine  rapidly  and  aoeu- 
^^•^^  rately  the  quantity  of  arailable  alkali  in  a  given  sample.  This 
operation,  termed  alkalimetry,  consists  in  ascertaining  how  much 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  a  standard  strength  is  required  to  neutralize 
exactly  a  known  weight  of  a  particular  specimen.  A  good  article 
will  require  more  acid  than  a  poor  one ;  consequently,  tiie  amount 
of  alkali  present  may  be  estimated  from  the  quantity  of  add  con- 
sumed. In  practical  operations,  an  instrument  called  an- alkali- 
meter  is  employed.  This  consists  of  a  graduated  glass  cylinder,  or 
tube,  divided  into  degrees  (graduated)— Fig.  184)— in  which  the 
acid  used  is  measured  instead  of  being  weighed.  For  this  purpose 
a  test  acid  must  be  prepared,  of  such  a  strength  that  one  degree 
of  it  will  exactly  neutralize  one  grain  of  pure  alkali  (potash,  or 
8oda)«  The  number  of  degrees  then  consumed  in  neutralizing  the 
alkaline  properties  of  a  known  weight  of  a  sample,  in  solution,  will 
indicate  at  once,  in  per  cents.,  the  quantity  of  pure  alkali  in  the  ar- 
ticle tested. 

517.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Soda-SaUpeter,  Cubic  Niter,  NaO, 
KOs,  is  a  native  product,  occurring  in  great  quantities  in  Peru  and 
Chili,  S.  A.  It  resembles  nitrate  of  potash  in  its  properties,  but 
can  not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  as  it  freely  ab- 
sorbs moisture  fhom  the  atmosphere.  It  is  used,  however,  oxten- 
teasively  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid,  and  to  some  extent  in  agriculture, 
as  a  ^rtilizer. 

and  barilla.  Wheni  however,  the  aoda-ash  iraa  once  introdaeed,  it  so  reduced  the  ex- 
pense of  making  soap,  that  the  operation  of  alkalizing  the  fats,  which  had  before  cost  $40 
per  ton,  was  efifected,  in  one  third  the  time,  for  $10  per  ton.  Similar  results  followed  its 
application  to  the  manufacture  of  glass ;  and  the  business  of  manufacturing  soda-ash  in- 
creased so  fast,  that  in  1937,  seventeen  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  manufac- 
tory in  England,  the  quantity  produced  was  72,000  tons,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
upwards  of  200,030.  The  saving  to  the  English  nation  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  alone, 
from  the  introdaction  of  Leblanc's  process,  taking  as  a  basis  the  former  price  of  barilla^ 
and  the  present  consumption  and  price  of  soda-ash  (1  ton  of  the  latter  being  equivalent  to 
8  tons  of  kelp  and  3  of  barilla),  was  estimated  in  1847  as  equal  to  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum;  whUe  the  benefit  to  the  world  at  large  has  been,  that  the  prices  of  soap 
and  glass  have  been  reduced  so  low,  that  the  poorest  are  not  debarred  fr6m  their  unro^ 
stricted  use. 

QuwTiowB.— What  is  said  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  f  What  is  alkalimetry?  What  o£ 
nitrate  of  soda? 
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SECTION    III. 

LITHIUM. 

Equivalent,  6.     Symbol,  L. 

518.  This  rare  metal  forms  the  basis  of  the  third  alkah', 
lithia,  and  resembles  sodium  in  appearance  and  properties. 
The  alkali,  lithia  (oxyd  of  lithium),  occurs  in  small  quan- 
tities in  a  few  varieties  of  minerals,  and  is  rarely  met  with. 

SECTION    IV. 

AMMONIUM    (hypothetical). 
Equivalent,  18.     Symbol-,  NH4. 

619.  The  alkali  ammonia  so  closely  resembles  potassa 
and  soda  in  its  properties  and  in  its  salts,  that  chemists  at 
the  present  time  generally  regard  it  as  the  oxyd  of  a  com- 
pound metal,  as  the  other  alkalies  are  oxyds  of  simple 
metals.  The  name  applied  to  this  hypothetical  metal  is 
Ammonium,  its  composition  being  1  atom  of  nitrogen,  and 
4  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

All  attempts  to  isolate  this  substance  have  failed,  from  its  tendency  to  sep- 
arate into  ammonia  and  hydrogen  gas.  It  can  be  apparently  obtained,  how- 
ever, in  combination  with  mercury.  This  fact  may  be  easily  illustrated  by 
the  following  experiment : — A  little  mercury  is  put  into  a  test-tube,  with  a 
grain  or  two  of  potassium  or  sodium  ;*  on  the  application  of  moderate  heat, 
over  a  spirit-lamp,  combination  ensues,  with  an  evolution  of  heat  and  light. 
When  cold,  tlie  fluid  amalgam  is  put  into  a  little  porcelain  cup,  and  covered 
with  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  (chloride  of  ammonium).  A  double 
decomposition  immediately  ensues :  the  chlorine  and  sodium  unite  to  form  com- 
mon salt,  while  the  mercury  at  the  same  time  commences  to  increase  in  bulk, 
and  ultimately  swells  up  until  it  acquires  eight  or  ten  times  its  original  vo- 
lume, assuming  a  pasty  consistence,  without  losing  its  metallic  luster.  The 
now  substance,  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  0°  F.,  crystallizes  in  cubes,  but 
if  left  to  itself,  is  quickly  decomposed,  at  ordmary  temperatures,  into  fluid  mer- 
cury, ammonia,  and  hydrogen.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  mercury  has  com- 
bined with  something;  but  in  no  case  where  mercury  or  any  other  metal 


♦  The  proportionB  should  be  about  100  of  mercury  to  1  of  potassium  or  sodium,  by 
weight. 

QUX8TXOX8.— What  is  said  of  lithium  f    What  of  ammonium?    How  may  the  apparent 
prodacUon  of  this  substance  be  illustrated  ? 
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combines  with  a  non-metallic  substance,  is  there  e^er  a  retention  of  metallic 
properties  after  combination,  as  in  this  instance ;  therefore,  the  inference  is, 
that  the  substance  which  has  entered  into  combination  with  the  mercury  is  a 
metal — ammonium. 

The  fact  that  a  compound  body — cyanogen — ^is  generated  from  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  which  comports  itself  in  every  respect  Uke  the  non-metallic  element 
chlorine,  removes  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  conceiving  that  a  com- 
pound may  also  be  formed  from  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  which  may  have  the 
properties  of  a  metal 

According  to  the  ammonium  theory,  all  the  salts  of  ammonia  are  derived 
from  this  radical,  and  correspond  in  constitution  to  the  salts  of  the  simple 
metals. 

520.  Chloride  of  Ammonium,  Nfl4  C\.-^ Sal' Ammoniac.— This 
substance,  which  is  a  compound  of  ammonium  and  chlorine,  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  salts  of  ammonium,  and  occurs  nattirally  as  a  volcanic  pro- 
duct. It  was  formerly  imported  from  Egypt,  as  a  product  of  distillation  from 
dried  camel's  dung,  and  from  its  having  been  originally  procured  fix>m  a  dis- 
trict in  Xorthern  Africa,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  name  am- 
monia originated.  It  is  now,  however,  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  from 
the  ammoniacal  hquors  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  and  from  the 
condensed  products  of  the  distillation  of  bones  and  other  animal  refuse,  in  the 
preparation  of  animal  charcoal.  These  are  first  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  resulting  liquors  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  then  subjected 
to  heat  in  iron  vessels,  when  the  chloride  of  ammonium  volatilizes  in  dense 
white  fumes,  which  condense,  on  cooling,  into  white,  semi-transparent,  fibrous 
masses,  the  sal-ammoniac  of  commerce. 

Sal-ammoniac  has  a  sharp,  acrid  taste,  corrodes  metals  powerfully,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  water.  It  does  not,  however,  possess  the  characteristic  odor 
of  ammonia.  It  constitutes  the  source  from  whence  most  of  the  salts  of  am- 
monia are  prepared. 

521.  Ammonia,  BT  H4O. —  Volatile  Alkali,  Hartshorn. — This  alkali  exists 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  juices  of  certain  plants,  in  clayey  and  peaty  soils, 
and  is  freely  evolved,  in  combination,  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes. 

522.  Preparation . — Ammonia  can  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances^ 
be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements.  A  series  of  electric  sparks, 
however,  passed  through  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  will,  after  s^ 
time,  generate  a  limited  quantity  of  it.  The  production  of  ammonia^  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  indirect  combination  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  is  a  circum- 
stance of  continual  occurrence.  It  especially  takes  place  during  the  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  which  contain 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  in  almost  every  process  of  oxydation  in  the 

Questions. — Have  we  any  reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  com- 
pound metal  ?  What  is  sal-ammoniac?  What  is  said  of  its  natural  occurrence  ?  What 
of  its  manufacture  ?  What  is  said  of  the  natural  occurrence  of  ammonia  i  What  of  its 
production  i 
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presence  of  moisture ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  .hydrogen,  at  the  moment  of 
liberation  (in  a  nascent  state)  from  the  water  by  deoxydation,  enters  into 
combination  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 

523.  Ammonia  is  usually  obtained  by  subjecting  a  mixture  of  quick-lime 
and  sal-ammoniac  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  flask  or  retort ; — the  lime  decom- 
poses the  chloride  of  ammonium,  forming  chloride  of  calcium,  and  liberating 
free  ammonia,  which  latter  escapes  as  a  colorless,  transparent  gas.  The  same 
mixture  slowly  evolves  ammo- 
nia at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
filling  of  smelUng-bottles.  For 
experimental  purposes,  ammo- 
niacal  gas  is  best  prepared  by 
heating  a  strong  solution  of 
ammonia  in  a  glass  retort,  and 
collecting  the  evolved  gas  over 
mercury,  or  by  displacement, 
as  is  represented  in  Fig.  185. 
When  collected  by  displace- 
ment, the  gas  must  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  bottle  until  a 
piece  of  reddened  litmus  paper 
held  to  the  mouth  is  imme- 
diately turned  blue.  The  tube  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  stopper,  slightly 
greased,  is  inserted. 

524.  Properties . — Ammonia  thus  produced  is  a  gas,  which  is  easily 
condensed  to  a  liquid  by  a  reduction  of  temperature  (—40°  F.)  or  by  pres- 
sure. It  has  an  extremely  pungent  smell,  and  instantly  kills  an  animal  im- 
mersed in  it ;  but  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  it  is  an  agreeable  stimulant. 
From  the  fact  that  ammonia  was  formerly  prepared  by  distilling  the  horns 
of  deers  and  harts,  it  is  often  popularly  called  "  hartshorn." 

Ammonia  does  not  support  the  flame  of  burning  bodies,  but  is  slightly 
combustible.  A  jet  of  gas  directed  across  the  stream  of  hot  air  issuing  from 
a  lighted  Argand  lamp,  bums  with  a  pale  green  flame.  It  acts  strongly  as  an 
alkali,  turning  vegetable-blues  green,  restoring  the  blue  color  of  reddened 
litmus,  and  neutralizing  the  most  powerful  acids.  The  change,  however,  of 
vegetable  colors  produced  by  ammonia,  owing  to  its  great  volatility,  is  not 
permanent ;  but  the  vegetable  substances  regain  their  colors  after  a  time  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  change  is  effected  by  the 
fixed  alkalies.     Ammonia  is^  therefore,  often  called  the  "  volatile  alkalV^ 

Any  volatile  or  gaseous  acid  brought  into  an  atmosphere  containing  am- 
monia, produces  a  white  cloud,  from  the  formation  of  a  solid  salt  This 
property  is  oft^n  employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  quantities 

QiTEBTiONS. — How  is  ammonia  obtained  practically  ?  What  are  tlie  properties  of  am- 
monia ?  Why  is  ammonia  sometimes  called  hartshorn  ?  How  may  the  presence  of  am- 
monia be  detected? 
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too  small  to  be  recognized  by  their  odor.    The  reaction  may  be  illui^trated  by 


Fig.  186. 


Fig.  187. 


bringing  a  rod  of  glass,  or  a  strip  of  wood  moist- 
ened with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  near  to  a  vessel 
or  substance  evolving  ammonia ; — chloride  of  am- 
monia being  formed.     (See  Fig.  186.) 

Water  dissolves  ammoniacal  gas  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  w^ith  great  rapidity ; — water  at  50°  F. 
absorbing  about  670  times  its  volume.  "When  a 
piece  of  ice  is  introduced  into  a  jar  of  gas  standing 
over  mercury,  it  instantly  liquefies,  and  by  condensing  the  gas  forms  a 
vacuum.  The  almost  instantaneous  absorption  of  this  gas  by  water  may  be  also 
illustrated  by  closely  fitting  a  perforated  cork  and  tube 
into  the  mouth  of  a  jar  containing  ammonia,  and  in- 
verting the  jar  in  a  vessel  of  water.  (See  Fig.  187.) 
The  first  portion ?  of  water  that  enter  the  jar  absorb 
the  gas  so  rapidly,  that  a  vacuum  is  created,  and  a 
miniature  fountain  produced. 

525.  Solution  of  Ammonia — The  aqueous t 
solution  of  ammonia^  known  as  aqua  ammonia,  liquid 
ammonia,  etc.,  is  a  reagent  much  used  in  pharmacy 
and  chemistry.  It  is  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  and 
has  all  the  pungent  and  alkaline  properties  of  the  gas. 
"When  applied  to  the  skin  in  a  concentrated  form,  it  blisters  it,  and  is  hence 
Often  termed  caustic  ammonia^  Exposed  to  tlie  air,  ammonia  escapes  from 
it,  and  heat  disengages  it  abundantly. 

526.  There  are  several  carbonates  of  ammonia.  The  ordinary  sal-volaiile 
of  the  shops,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  well-known  "  smelling-salts," 
is  a  sesqui  carbonate  of  ammonia,  2NH4O,  3COs.  It  is  a  white  solid,  highly 
volatile,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes 
converted  into  an  inodorous  bi-carbonate.  This  salt  is  frequently  used  by 
bakers  in  the  place  of  yeast,  for  raising  bread,  cake,  etc. — ^heat  converting  it 
into  gas,  which,  escaping  from  the  dough,  renders  it  light  and  porous. 

527.  ilydroHulphuret  of  Ammonia,  Sulphide  of  Am- 
moniumj  NH4,  S-|-HS . — ^This  reagent,  which  is  extensively  employed 
in  chemical  analysis,  is  formed  by  transmitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  tlirough 
a  solution  of  ammonia  to  saturation.  The  solution  thus  prepared  should  be 
kept  cold  and  in  closed  glass  bottles. 

528.  General  Properties  of  the  Alkalies . — The  alkalies 
are  the  strongest  bases  known  in  chemistry.  They  are  all  soluble  in  wator, 
have  alkaline  properties  in  the  most  marked  degree,  and  exert  a  caustic  and 
decomposing  action  upon  organic  substances. 

Most  of  the  salts  which  the  alkalies  form  with  acids  are  soluble  in  water. 


Questions.— What  is  said  of  the  absorption  of  ammonia  by  water  ?  How  may  this  be 
Illustrated?  What  is  aqaa  ammonia  ?  What  are  its  properties?  What  is  said  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  ?  What  is  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  ?  What  are  the  general  prop- 
erUes  of  the  alkalies  ?    What  is  said  of  their  salts  ? 
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This-ia  especially  true  of  their  carbonates,  which  also  exhibit  alkaline  prop- 
erties. Carbonic  acid  can  not  be  expelled  from^the  alkaline  carbonates  by 
heating,  but  it  escapes  immediately  with  effervescence,  on  the  addition  of 
other  acids. 

With  the  fats  and  fixed  oils,  the  alkalies  yield  soaps,  which  are  soluble  in 
water. 


CHAPTER   I. 

METALS    OF    THE    ALKALINE    EARTHS. 

529.  The  metals  belonging*  to  this  class  are  Barium, 
Strontium,  Calcium,  and  Magnesium. 

Their  oxyds,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia,  are  called  alkaHne 
earths,  because  they  possess  an  earthy  appearance,  together  with  some  alka- 
Ime  properties.  The  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  like  the  metals  of  the  al- 
kalies, are  all  characterized  by  an  intense  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  their  iaola- 
laon  in  a  pore  state  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

SECTION   I. 

BARIUM    AND    STRONTIUM. 

530.  B  a  r  i  n  m . — Equivalent y  68*5  /  Symbol,  Ba. — Barium 
is  a  white,  malleable  metal,  which  is  fusible  under  a  red 
heat.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Davy,  and  was  named 
Barium  {(Tompapvg,  heavy)  in  allusion  to  the  great  density 
of  its  compounds. 

The  essential  features  of  the  method  at  present  adopted  for  obtaining  the 
metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  is  to  subject  their  chlorides  to  heat  in  contact  with 
potassium,  or  sodium.  These  elements,  from  then:  greater  affinity  for  chlorine, 
decompose  the  earthy  chlorides,  and  leave  their  metallic  bases  in  a  state  of 
greater  or  less  purity. 

Baryta  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  as  a  sulphate— «<^Aafe  of  barylOj  heavy 
spar — ^in  beautiful,  white,  tabular  crystals,  often  associated  with  copper  or 
lead  ores;  this  mineral,  when  ground  to  powder,  is  extensively  used  for 
the  adulteration  of  white  lead.  A  native  carbonate  is,  however,  the  source 
from  whence  most  of  the  other  preparations  of  barjrta  are  obtained. 

The  Chloride  of  Barium,  BaCl,  is  the  most  common  soluble  salt  of  barium ; 

QuxsnoNS. — ^What  are  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  ?  What  are  thefr  properties  ? 
What  their  oxyds?  What  is  said  of  barium?  By  what  process  are  the  metals  of  the 
alkaline  earths  obtained  ?  What  is  said  of  the  natural  occorrenoe  of  baryta  ?  What  art 
its  principal  salts  7 
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it  is  much  used  in  chemical  analysis  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  Bulphurio 
acid  in  solution — ^wbich  unites  with  baryta  to  form  a  white,  in  soluble  sul* 
phate. 

531.  iifOUlium,—Equivalenty  44 ;  symbol,  Sr. — Stron- 
tium  is  a  white  metal,  greatly  resembling  barium. 

Its  oxyd,  strontia,  occurs  m  nature  as  a  carbonate  (the  mineral,  stronUanUe) 
and  more  abundantly  as  a  sulphate  (celestine).  The  most  remarkable  charao- 
tcristic  of  the  strontia  salts,  is  that  of  communicating  a  magnificent  crimsoa 
1  int  to  the  flame  of  burning  substances.  The  red  fires  of  the  pyrotechnists 
are  composed  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  chlorate  of  potash,  sulphur,  and  antimony. 
This  reaction  may  be  illustrated  by  inflaming  a  little  alooho],  in  which  chlo- 
ride of  strontium  has  been  dissolved. 

SECTION  II. 

GALCI17K» 

JBquivdlent^  20.    Syrnbo^  Ca.   ~ 

632.  Calcium  is  a  light,  yellow  metal,  of  the  color  of 
gold  alloyed  with  silver.  It  is  very  malleable,  and  can  be 
hammered  into  leaves  as  thin  as  writing-paper.  It  melts 
at  a  red  heat,  and  oxydizes  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures. In  combination,  as  lime,  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  importai^t  constituents  of  the  crust  of  the 
globe. 

533.  Lime,  C  a  0  • — Oocyd  of  Calcium. — ^Lime  is  obt£uned  in  a  state  of  ' 
purity  by  heating  pure  carbonate  of  lime  (calcareous  spar)  in  an  open  cruciblCi  | 
for  some  hours,  to  full  redness:  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  by  the  heat^  | 
and  the  lime  remains.  For  commercial  purposes,  it  is  prepared  by  heating 
common  limestone,  which  is  an  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  in  a  stone  kiln  or 
furnace,  the  interior  of  which  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  hogshead,  and  is 
filled  with  alternate  layers  of  limestone  and  fuel  The  lime,  as  it  is  burned, 
gradually  sinks  down,  and  is  removed  by  openings  at  the  base  of  the  furnace, 
while  fresh  supplies  of  fuel  and  limestone  are  supplied  at  the  top.  In  this 
way  the  furnace  may  be  kept  in  action  for  a  great  length  of  time  without  in- 
terraption. 

534.  Properties . — ^Lime  as  thus  prepared  is  termed  "  quicklime,"  or 
caustic  lime,  and  in  a  state  of  purity  has  resisted  all  attempts  to  fuse  it 
"When  water  is  poured  upon  quicklime,  it  swells  up,  and  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  the  water,  forming  hydrate  of  lime,  or  slacked  lime.  If  the  propor- 
tion of  water  is  about  half  the  weight  of  the  lime  employed,  a  light,  dry  pow- 

QuEsnoKS.— What  is  said  of  strontium  ?  What  is  a  characteristic  of  its  salts?  What 
ifl  calcium  ?    How  is  lime  prepared  ?    What  is  quicklime  ?    What  is  slacked  lime  i 
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der  is  formed,  accompanied  with  a  powerful  evolution  of  heat — sufficient  to 
occasion  the  ignition  of  wood.  The  hydrate  which  is  thus  fonned  is  a  definite 
compound  of  1  equivalent  of  lime  with  1  equivalent  of  water.  Lime,  also, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  slowly  attracts  both  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
crambles  to  white  powder — "air-slacked  lime." 

Lime  is  soluble  in  about  TOO  parts  of  water,  forming  what  is  called  "lime- 
water."  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  the  latter  dissolving 
only  half  as  much  as  the  former.  Lime*water  is  characterized  by  a  nauseous 
taste,  and  decided  sdkalme  properties.  It  restores  the  blue  of  reddened  lit- 
mus, and  changes  the  bltie  infusion  of  cabbage  to  green.  Exposed  to  the  air, 
it  gradually  absorbs  carbonic  acid;  a  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  lime  forms  upon 
its  surface,  which,  if  broken,  is  succeeded  by  another  pellicle,  untQ  the  whole 
of  the  lime  is  separated  from  the  solution,  in  the  form  of  an  iusoluble  car- 
bonate. 

Lime  diffused  through  water  forms  milk  or  cream  of  lime. 

Quicklime  exerts  a  corrosive  and  destructive  action  upon  the  skin,  nails, 
and  hair,  and  upon  some  vegetable  substances.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
property  to  remove  the  hair  from  hides,  preparatory  to  tanning,  by  immersing 
them  in  milk  of  lime.* 

Lime  is  also  largely  employed  as  a  manure,  and  is  particularly  valuable 
upon  very  rich  vegetable  soils,  such  as  those  formed  from  reclaimed  peat-bogs ; 
its  effects  in  these  cases  are  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter, 
which  it  renders  soluble  and  capable  of  assimilation,  by  plants.  Lime  formed 
from  limestone,  which  contains  much  magnesia,  is  unsuited  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Lime  should  not  be  mixed  with  manures  in  the  state  of  decom- 
position, since  it  liberates  the  ammonia  contained  in  them,  and  impairs  their 
value  as  fertilizers. 

535.  Mortars  and  Cements  .—The  most  important  practical  appli- 
cation of  lime  is  for  the  manufacture  of  mortars  and  cements.  Pure  lime, 
when  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  forms  a  somewhat  plastic  mass,  which 
sets  into  a  solid  as  it  dries,  but  gradually  cracks  and  falls  to  pieces.  It  does 
not  possess  sufficient  cohesion  to  be  used  alone  as  mortar.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  and  to  prevent  the  shrinkage  of  tho  mass,  the  addition  of  sand  is  found 
to  bo  necessary. 

The  proportions  of  lime  and  sand  in  good  mortar,  vary ;  the  amount  of 

*  According  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  of  England,  the  opinion  popularly  entertained,  that 
quicklime  exercises  a  corroding  and  destructive  influence  upon  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  general,  and  that  animal  bodies  exposed  to  its  action  rapidly  decompose  and  decay, 
is  wholly  erroneous.  The  results  of  numerous  experiments  made  by  him,  seem  to  show, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  cuticle,  nails,  and  hair,  lime  exerts  no  destructive  action 
on  animal  tissues,  but  that  its  influence  is  antiseptic.  In  the  case  of  vegetable  substances, 
also,  the  action  was  similar,  and  instead  of  promoting,  it  arrested  fermentation. 

Question.-- When  is  lime  said  to  be  air-slacked  ?  What  is  said  of  the  solubility  of 
lime  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  lira  ^-water  ?  What  is  cream  of  lime  ?  What  is  sai^ 
of  the  caustic  action  of  lime  ?  What  of  its  uses  in  agriculture  ?  What  is  mortar  ?  What 
is  the  necessity  of  sand  in  mortar  ? 

15* 
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.sand,  however,  always  exceeding  that  of  lime,  and  generally  in  the  proportion 
of  -*  to  1.  The  more  sand  that  can  be  incorporated  with  the  lime  the  better, 
provided  the  necessary  degree  of  plasticity  is  preserved.  That  sand  is  most 
suitable  for  moriar  which  is  wholly  silicious,  and  whose  particles  are  sharp,  or 
not  rounded  by  attrition. 

.  The  cause  of  the  hardening  of  mortar  is  not  thoroughly  understood  ;  tho 
explanation  generally  given  is,  that  the  water  gradually  evaporates,  and  tho 
lime,  by  a  sort  of  crystallization,  adheres  to  the  particles  of  sand,  and  unites 
them  together.  A  portion  of  the  lime,  also,  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  is  gradually  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  course  of 
time,  also,  a  chemical  combination  takes  place  between  the  silica  of  the  sand 
and  the  lime,  forming  a  compound  of  sihcate  and  hydrate  of  lime,  which  pos- 
sesses great  hardness.  This  reaction  explains  the  remarkable  hardness  often 
observed  in  the  mortar  of  old  buildings. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  moisten  bricks  and  stones  before  applying  mortar  to 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  not  absorb  water  from  the  mortar,  and  thus 
cause  it  to  set  too  rapidly.  The  completeness  of  the  hardening  of  mortar,  de- 
ponds  upon  a  thorough  intermixture  of  the  Ume  and  the  sand. 

536.  Hydraulic  Cements . — Ordinary  mortar,  when  placed  in  water, 
gradually  softens  and  disintegrates,  while  the  lime  dissolves  away ;  it  can  not, 
therefore,  be  used  for  subaqueous  constructions.  Some  limestones,  however, 
which  contain  about  20  per  cent  of  clay  (silicate  of  alumina),  afford  lima 
which  possesses  the  property  of  hardening  under  water.  Such  limes  are 
known  as  hydraulic  limes,  or  cements,  and  may  be  artificiaUy  imitated  by  mix- 
ing with  ordinary  lime  a  due  proportion  of  clay  not  too  strongly  burnt.* 

Concrete  is  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  lime  with  small  pebbles,  coarsely 
broken. 

.  537.  Carbonate  of  Lime,  C a 0 , C O^i-^This  substance  is  one  of 
the  most  abundantly  diffused  compounds  in  nature.  In  its  amorphous  condi- 
tion it  forms  the  different  varieties  of  limestone,  chalk,  and  calcareous  marl; 
it  is  also  tho  principal  constituent  of  corals  and  shells,  and  enters,  to  some  ex- 
tent, into  the  composition  of  the  bones  of  animals. 

The  term  limestone  is  appUed  to  those  stones  which  contain  at  least  half 
their  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  according  to  the  other  prevailing  in- 
gredients, a  limestone  may  be  argillaceous  (clayey),  magnesian,  ferruginous 
(containing  iron),  bituminous,  foetid,  etc, 

*  The  rapidity  Trith  which  different  kinds  of  hydraulic  limes  set,  varies  with  their  com- 
position. If  the  clay  do  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  mass,  the  mortar  requires  several 
weeks  to  harden.  If  the  clay  amount  from  15  to  25  per  cent.,  it  sets  in  two  or  three  days ; 
Bind  if  from  25  to  85  per  cent  of  clay  bo  present,  it  sets  ia  a  few  hours.  The  substance  to 
which  the  term  Roman  cement  is  applied,  is  a  lime  of  this  latter  composition.  In  order 
that  hydraulic  lime  should  properly  harden,  it  should  not  be  submerged  until  it  begins  to 

set — MlLt.EB. 

Questions. '•What  is  tho  cause  of  the  hardening  of  mortar  ?  What  advantage  is  it  to 
moisten  bricks,  etc.,  before  applying  mortar  ?  What  are  hydraulic  cements  ?  What  is 
lioman  cement?  What  is  concrete?  What  is  said  of  the  disMbution  •£  oarboiiat*  of 
Ume  ?    What  i^  a  limestone  ? 
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The  term  marble  is  applied  to  those  varieties  of.  compact  limestone  which 
are  capable  of  being  worked  ia  all  directions,  and  also  of  taking  a  good  polish. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  found  in  a  greater  variety  of  j^j^^  jg^^ 

crystalline  forms  than  any  other,  known  substance. 
Its  primary  form  is  a  rhombohedron,  as  seen  in  double 
refiracting)  or  Iceland  spar  (see  Fig.  187) ;  but  of  this 
figure  over  650  modidcations  are  known  to  mineral- 
ogists. Carbonate  of  lime  also  crystallizes  in  another 
primary  form,  that  of  six-sided  prisms,  as  in  the  min- 
eral aragonite. 

538.  Carbonate  of  lime  dissolves  in  pure  water  to  the  extent  of  about  two 
grains  to  the  gallon,  but  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  it  is  taken  up 
freely,  xind  again  deposited  as  the  gas  escapes — often  in  anhydrous  crystals. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  enormous  rock  masses  of  crystalline  carbonate  of 
lime  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed.  This  action,  which  has  been  before 
alluded  to,  (§  434),  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  formation  of  stalactites 
and  stalagmites  in  caverns.  Water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  falls  in  drops  from  the  roof  of  the  cavern ;  but  each  drop 
before  faUing  remains  suspended  for  a  time,  during  which  a  part  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  escapes^  and  a  minute  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  left  behind. 
It  also  deposits  another  minute  portion  of  calcareous  matter  on  the  spot 
npon  which  it  falls,  and  as  the  drops  are  formed  nearly  on  the  same  spot  Tor 
years  together,  a  dependent  mass  li^e  an  icicle  is  formed  from  the  rooi^tho 
staLactito ;  while  another  incrustation  gradually  rises  up  fh>m  the  floor  beneath 
it — ^the  stalagmite.  In  the  process  of  time  the  two  may  meet  and  form  a 
continuous  column.    (See  Fig:  188.) 

•  539.  Building  Materials . — Carbonate  of  lime  is  a  material  much 
used  in  architecture  and  building,  but  all  its  varieties  are  not  equally  valuable 
for  this  purpose.  Those  varieties  of  marble  which  exhibit  large  crystals,  or 
contain  disseminated  throughout  their  mass  crystals  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  have 
comparatively  Httle  strength,  and  are  liable  to  disintegration.  The  stone  of 
which  the  Washington  Monument  at  Washmgton  is  constructed,  is  an  ex- 
ample. On  the  other  hand,  very  fine-grained  porous  limestones,  and  also 
those  varieties  of  porous  sandstones  which  are  termed  free-stones,  are  ill- 
adapted  for  the  external  portions  of  buildings,  since  they  are  liable  to  split 
into  flakes  after  a  few  years'  exposure  to  the  weather.  This  generally  arises 
from  the  absorption  of  water,  and  its  expansion  by  freezing  in  the  mterior 
of  the  stone  during  winter.  A  simple  and  ingenious  method  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  stone  is  liable  to  this  defect,  is  to  thoroughly  soak  a  smoothly-cut 
block,  ono  or  two  inches  on  a  side,  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  On 
subsequently  drymg  the  block  in  the  air,  the  sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  in 

QuESTioirs. — ^What  is  marble?  What  is  said  of  crpitallized  carbonate  of  lime?  What 
fs  the  anpposed  origin  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  Ihne  ?  What  are  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites ?  Explain  thdr  formation  ?  What  is  said  of  the  adaptability  of  carbonate  of  lime 
to  bnildlngr  purposes?  Why  are  poronjt  atones  Uabla  to  disintegrate  ?  How  may  th« 
dorabiUiiy  of  a  st^ne  be  tested  ? 
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the  pores  of  the  material,  and  tends  to  spKt  off  fragments  from  its  surfaoe. 
The  resistance  which  the  stone  opposes  to  this  action  sdfords  a  basis  for  es- 
timating its  durability.* 

Fig.  188. 


640.  Sulphate  of  Lime,  CaOjSOg.— (?KPSttwi.— This  salt,  ta 
eommonly  met  with,  is  a  hydrate— OaO,  i&0jj+2H0— and  occurs  abundantly 
in  nature.  In  transparent  plates  it  is  termed  ^  selenite,**  but  in  a  fibrous, 
granular,  compact,  or  earthy  form  it  ccmstitutes  the  different  varieties  of  gyp- 
sum and  alabaster.  When  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  it  is  known  in  the 
arts  as  "  Plaster  of  Paris,"  from  the  circumstance  of  the  mineral  being  ex- 
tensively found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  capital 

Gypsum  is  extensively  used  in  agriculture  as  a  manure;  but  its  most  re- 
markable property,  and  the  one  for  which  it  is  the  most  valued,  is  the  power 


*  In  Beleettng  a  stone  for  architeetaral  parposes,  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  very  good 
opinion  of  its  durability  and  permanence,  by  visiting  tbe  locality  from  whence  it  was  ob' 
tained,  and  observing  the  condition  of  the  natural  surfaces  exposed  to  the  weather.  For 
example,  if  the  rock  be  a  granite,  and  it  be  very  uneven  and  rough,  it  may  be  fnferred  that 
it  is  not  very  durable:  that  the  feldspar,  which  forms  one  of  its  component  parts,  is  more 
readily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  moisture  and  frost  than  the  quartz,  another  ingre- 
dient, and  therefore  that  it  is  very  unsuitable  for  building  purposes.  Moreover,  if  it  pos- 
sess an  iron-brown,  or  rusty  appearance,  it  may  be  regarded  as  highly  perishable,  owing 
to  the  attraction  which  this  metal  has  for  oxygen — causing  the  rock  to  increase  in  bulk:, 
and  so  disintegrate. 

The  following  is  the  comparative  strength  of  some  of  onr  best-known  buQding^  materials 
in  resisting  a  crushing  force.  The  best  varieties  of  Quincy  granite  (sienite)  will  sustain  a 
pressure  of  29,0C0  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  good  compact  red  sandstone,  9,000  lbs. ;  a  variety 
of  sandstone  called  the  "  Malone,"  from  northern  New  York,  24,000  lbs.  ;  ordinary  mar- 
bles, from  7,000  to  10,000:  the  poorer  varieties  of  sandstone,  like  that  composing  the 
body  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  5,000. 

QuKSTiOKS.— What  is  the  constitution  of  gypsum  f  Under  what  names  is  it  kzu>wn? 
For  what  is  it  used  i 
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it  possesses,  after  it  has  been  deprived  of  water  bj  a  heat  not  exceeding^ 
300°  E.,  of  again  combiniDg  witli  water  and  forming  a  hard,  compact  mass. 
When  the  dried  powder,  known  as  "  boiled  plaster,"  is  made  into  a  thin  paste 
with  water,  the  mixture  becomes  solid  in  a  few  minutes ;  a  chemical  combi* 
nation  being  formed  of  2  equivalents  of  water  and  1  of  sulphuret  of  lime, 
which  eventually  becomes  as  hard  as  the  original  gypsum.  This  power  of 
resolidifying  renders  gypsum  applicable  for  taking  copies  of  objects  of  every 
description,  and  for  the  construction  of  molds  and  models. 

If  the  powdered  gypsum  is  subjected  to  a  heat  much  exceeding  300®  F.  it 
loses  its  property  of  solidifying  when  mixed  with  water.  By  mixing  gypsum 
with  1  or  2  per  cent  of  alum,  sulphate  of  potash,  or  borax,  it  forms,  when 
nuxed  with  water,  a  material  much  harder  than  ordinary  plaster,  and  capable 
of  taking  a  high  polish.  Artificial  colored  mart)les,  called  "  ScagUolOj"  are 
formed  of  gypsum,  alum,  isinglass,  and  coloring  materials,  incorporated  into 
a  paste.  Stucco  is  a  combination  of  Plaster  of  Paris  with  a  solution  of  gela- 
tine, or  strong  glue. 

541.  Hyposulphite  of  Lime,  CaO,Ss09  is  an  abundant  con- 
stituent of  the  refVise  lime  of  gas-works,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  gradu- 
ally passes  into  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum).  Gas-lime  has  been  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  but  it  probably  possesses  little  or  no  value  as  a  fertil- 
izer. It  has,  however,  been  recommended  for  mossy  land  and  for  composts. 
All  the  hyposulphites  act  as  depilatories,  or  hair-removers,  and  many  oP  the 
depilatory  powders  sold  by  druggists  are  compounds  of  this  character. 

542.  Chlorideof  Caloiam,  CaCljis  formed  by  dissolvmg  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  hydrochloric  add.  The  saturated  solution  evaporated  to 
diyness,  and  the  residue  fused,  yields  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  pos* 
sesses  so  great  an  attraction  for  moisture,  that  it  is  used  for  drying  gases,  and 
fi>r  depriving  aloohol,  ether,  and  other  liquids,  of  water,  by  distilUng  them  in 
contact  with  it  When  mixed  with  snow  or  ice,  it  forms  a  powerful  fireezing 
mixture. 

SECTION    III. 

MAGNESIUM. 

Equivalent^  12. — Symholj  Mg. 

543.  Kagnesium  is  a  malleable  metal  of  the  color  of  silver,  and  in  combin* 
ation,  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Associated  with 
lime,  as  a  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  (oxyd  of  magnesium),  it 
forms  magnesian  limestone,  or  dolomite.  United  with  silica,  as  a  sflicate  of 
magnesia,  it  enters  more  or  less  extensively  into  the  formation  of  many  rocks, 
and  a  great  variety  of  minerals — such  as  soapstone  or  steatite,  serpentine,  talc, 

QtrESTiONS.— What  are  its  propertied  ?  How  may  plaster  of  Paris  be  hardened  ?  "What 
isBcagliola?  What  is  stucco  ?  What  is  said  of  hyposulphite  of  lime  ?  "What  of  the  ag- 
ricultural value  of  gas-lime?  What  peculiar  property  do  all  the  hyposulphites  possess? 
"Wliat  is  said  of  chloride  of  calcium?  What  is  said  of  magnesium  and  its  distribution? 
What  ia  dolomite  ?    Of  what  minerals  is  magnesia  a  principal  constituent  1 
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meerschaum,  etc — all  of  which  are  nearly  pure  sQicates  of  magnesia^  Thd 
preaGnce  of  oxyd  of  magnesium  in  rocks  or  minerals  in  considerable  quantity, 
may  bo  recognized  by  a  peculiar  slippery  or  greasy  feeling  which  it  imparta 
to  them — hence  the  name  **  soapstone."  Magnesium,  also,  exists  abundantly 
in  all  sea-water,  in  combination  with  chlorme,  iodine,  and  bromine. 

54L  Oxyd  of  Magnesium,  MgO«  —  Calcined  Magnesia. — This 
«ubstance,  forming  a  white,  very  light,  bulky  powder,  is  left  when  carbonate 
of  magnesia  is  heated  to  redness.  It  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  and 
gentle  aperient 

645.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia^  MgO^SOs,  constitutes  the  well^ 
known  purgative  medicine,  Epsom  Saits^  It  is  manufactured  largely  from 
the  bittern,  or  mother-liquor  left  after  the  partial  evaporation  of  sea-water, 
by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution  of  chlorides,  and  also  by  treat- 
ing serpentiuo  rock  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  possesses  a  bitter,  disgusting 
taste,  and  readily  crystallizes  from  solution  in  small  prismatic  crystals. 

546.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  MgO^CO). — ^The  common,  white 
magnesia  of  the  shops  is  formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  dissolves  it,  and  forms  the  popular  medicine  known  as 
Murray's  ^  fluid  magesia.^'    Carbonate  of  magnesia  also  occurs  as  a  mineral. 

547.  Properties  of  the  Alkaline  Earths.  — The  alkaline 
earths  are,  next  to  tlie  alkalies,  the  strongest  chemical  bases.  They  have  a 
caustic  action,  but  far  less  so  than  the  alkalies,  and  form  with  fats,  soaps 
which  are  insoluble  in  water.  The  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  ui- 
soluble  in  water,  and  when  exposed  to  a  powerful  heat,  part  with  their  car- 
bonic  acid — in  this  respect^  being  the  opposite  to  the  carbonates  of  the 


CHAPTER    XI. 

METAL'S     OF     THE     EARTHS. 

548.  The  metals  of  the  earths  are,  Aluminum,  Glucin- 
ium, Zirconium,  Thorium,  *  Yttrium,  Erbium,  Terbium, 
Cerium,  Lantanium,  and  Didymium. 

Of  these,  all  but  the  first,  aluminum,  are  extremely  rare,  and  comparatively 
unimportant  Glucinium  is  the  metallic  base  of  the  earth  glucina,  which  is 
the  characteristic  constituent  of  the  emerald  and  the  beryl  Zirconium  is  tho 
metallic  base  of  the  earth  zirconia,  which  is  fouiftl  in  the  gems,  zircon  and 
hyacinth.     The  others  possess  few  pomts  of  general  interest. 

Qin8Tio»«.'-What  is  a  characteristic  of  magnesUn  mineTals  ?  What  is  calcined  magne- 
«ia?  What  are  Epsom  salts?  How  are  they  obtained  ?  What  is  said  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  ?  What  are  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  lakalind  earths  7  What  4ro  the 
ttetals  of  tho  earth  }    What  is  said  of  their  ocourranoe  in  nature  i 
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SECTION    I. 

ALUHINUtf. 

EquivaJentf  13*7.     Symbol^  Al     Specific  gravity^  2*5. 

549.  The  metal  aluminum  was  first  obtained  by  Wlioler,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man chemist,  in  1827.  Comparatively  little,  however,  was  known  of  it  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  processes  have  been  recently  devised  by  its  dis- 
toverer  and  M.  Devill^  of  Paris,  by  which  it  is  obtained,  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, at  a  cost  which  (at  present)  renders  it  about  twice  as  valuable  as  silver. 

Pure  aluminum  is  a  beautiful,  white  metal,  closely  resembling  silver  in  color 
and  hardness.  Its  most  striking  characteristics  are,  that,  while  it  closely  re- 
aembles  in  appearance  the  dense,  heavy  metals,  it  is  in  fact  lighter  than  glass ; 
and,  also,  its  power  of  resisting  oxydation— not  tarnishing  by  exposure  to  air 
or  moisture,  or  even  when  heated  to  a  red-heat.  It  fuses  at  a  temperature 
below  the  melting  pomt  of  silver,  is  malleable,  ductile,  and  remarkably  son- 
orous. Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  even  when  concentrated,  scarcely  attack  it 
at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  it  dissolves  freely  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
even  in  strong  vinegar  (acetic  acid).  Aluminum  derives  its  name  from  oLum^ 
into  the  composition  of  which  it  enters. 

The  properties  of  aluminum  are  such  as  to  give  it  a  high  industrial  value ; 
and  it  has  been  Applied  to  some  extent  for  economic  purposes. 

550.  Oxyd  of  Aluminum,  Alumina,  A  Is  Os— This  is  the  only 
known  oxyd  of  aluminum  (a  sesquioxyd).  It  occurs  in  a  state  of  purity, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  coloring  matter,  in  the  sapphire  and  the  ruby ; 
the  first  of  which  is  blue,  and  the  latter  red.  These  gems  are  only  inferior  in 
hardness,  luster,  and  value,  to  the  diamond.  Emery  (corundum),  which,  from 
its  hardness,  is  so  largely  used  in  grinding  and  polishing,  is  also  nearly  pure 
alumina.  Next  to  silica,  alumina,  in  combination,  is  the  most  abundant  min- 
eral constituent  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

By  mixing  a  solution  of  alum  ^vith  an  excess  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  a 
white,  semi-transparent,  bulky  precipitate— hydrate  of  alumina,  AljOa+SHO. 
This,  washed,  dried,  and  strongly  ignited,  furnishes  a  pure  alumina,  ir;  the 
form  of  a  white  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  acids,  and  Infusible,  except  be- 
fore the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe. 

551.  Alum  . — Common  alum  is  a  combination  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  the  sulphate  of  potash,  with  24  equivalents  of  water.  The  constitution 
of  this  double  salt  may  be  represented  as  follows:  AlgOa,  SSOa+KOjSOa-f- 
24H0.  When  alum  is  heated,  it  froths  up,  loses  its  water  of  crystallization, 
and  is  converted  into  a  white,  porous  mass,  many  times  the  volume  of  the 
salt  employed ;  in  this  condition  it  is  known  as  anhydrous,  or  burnt  alum. 

Alum  is  occasionally  found  as  a  natural  product  in  the  earth,  but  for  indus- 

QuxBTiOKB.-'What  is  said  of  aluminum  ?  What  are  itfl  properties  ?  What  is  the  form- 
ula of  alumina  ?  In  what  suhetances  is  it  found  pure  ?  What  is  said  of  hydrous  and 
anhydrous  alumina  f    What  is  alum  ?    Give  its  formula  ?    What  is  burnt  alom  ? 
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trial  purposes  it  is  manufactured  artificially.  The  sulphate  of  alumina,  which 
enters  into  its  composition,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  alumina  from  com- 
mon clay  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  exposing  certain  aluminous  (clayey)  slates 
and  shales,  which  contain  sulpliuret  of  iron  (iron  pyrites),  to  the  action  of  the 
ftir,  or  to  a  moderate  heat ;  under  these  circumstances,  the  sulphuret  of  iron 
is  decomposed,  its  sulphur  uniting  with  oxygen  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  which, 
subsequently,  combines  with  the  alumina  of  the  clay  to  form  sulphate  of  al- 
umina. This  salt,  obtained  in  solution  from  the  clay  by  washing,  is  mixed  in 
large  casks  with  sulphate  of  potash,  in  proper  proportions,  and  the  whole  al- 
lowed to  stand.  The  formation  of  alum  immediately  commences,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  interior  of  the  cask  becomes  lined  witii  a  thick 
mass  of  crystals.  The  staves  of  the  cask  are  then  removed,  and  an  enormous 
mass  of  alum  crystals,  of  the  shape  of  the  cask,  is  left  standing.  (See  Fig. 
189.)    These,  when  drained  and  broken  up,  furnish  aliun  ready  for  market. 

Fig.  189. 


Ordmary  alum  has  a  sweetish,  astringent  taste,  and  crystallizes  very  read- 
ily in  regular  octohedrons. 

552.  The  constitution  and  formation  of  alum  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
the  principle  of  isomorphism.  For  example,  we  may  substitute  in  its  manu- 
facture in  the  place  of  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, and  thus  obtain  soda,  or  ammonia  alums,  which  crystallize  in  the 
same  form  as  the  potash  alum,  and  possess  similar  properties ;  or  we  may 

QuTOTioNS.*— Hoir  is  alum  manufactured  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  How  does  the 
constitution  and  formation  of  alum  illustrate  isomorphism  ? 
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substitute  in  the  place  of  the  sesqui-oxyd  of  alumina  AI^Ob,  sesquioxyds  of 
iron,  chromium,  or  manganese,  without  changing  the  original  octohedral, 
crystalline  form.  These  substitutions  will  be  more  clearly  understood  from  an 
examination  of  the  annexed  table : 

Potaahalom AlsOs,  3SOt+KO,  80t+84HO 

Soda  alum AlaOg,  SSOa+NaO,  803+24HO 

Ammonia  alum. AlaOs,  3803+N1I4  O,  808+24110 

Iron  alum PesOg,  3808+KO,  808+24HO 

Chrome  alum GrsOa,  8SO3+KO,  808+24HO 

All  these  compounds  are  called  alums,  and  are  said  to  be  isomorphous,  be- 
cause they  possess  a  similar  chemical  constitution,  and  the  same  crystalline 
form.  They  may  be  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  together  in  water  their 
simple  constituent  salts  in  proper  proportions,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
crystallize.  Potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  alums  are  white,  chrome  alum  a  deep 
purple,  and  iron  alum  a  pale  purple,  or  red. 

Alum,  and  the  compounds  of  alumina  formed  from  it,  are  largely  used  in 
dyeing,  calico  printing,  and  in  tanning.  Alumina  has  a  very  great  attraction 
for  certain  kinds  of  organic  matter,  and  especially  for  coloring  substances. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that  the  hydrate  of  alumina  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  place  of  animal  charcoal  for  decolorizing  animal  and  vege- 
table solutions.  If  cloth  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of  alumina,  prepared  from 
alum,  a  portion  of  the  earth  attaches  itself  to  the  fibers ;  ani  if  subsequently 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  coloring  matter,  it  becomes  permanently  dyed.  Most 
coloring  substances,  without  this  treatment,  would  be  removed  by  washing  ; 
but  the  presence  of  alimiina  seems  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
color  and  the  fiber,  which  renders  the  adhesion  of  the  dye  permanent ;  a  few 
other  substances,  such  as  binoxyd  of  tin,  and  the  sesquioxyds  of  chromium 
and  iron,  act  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  called  mordants  (from  the  Latin 
mordeOj  to  bite  in). 

When  alum  is  added  to  a  colored  vegetable  or  animal  solution,  and  the 
alumina  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  it  carries  down  with  it  the 
greater  portion  of  the  coloring  substance,  and  forms  a  class  of  pigments 
called  lakes.  Carmine  is  a  lake  prepared  in  this  way  from  a  solution  of  co- 
chineaL 

553.  Silicates  of  Alnmi  n  a. — The  salts  of  silicic  acid  and  alumina 
comprise  a  great  number  of  important  and  interesting  mineral  substances. 

654.  Clay  . — All  the  varieties  of  clay  consist  of  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, more  or  less  mixed  with  other  matters  derived  from  the  rocks,  which 
by  their  decomposition  have  formed  clay ;  such  as  potash,  uncombined  silica, 
oxyd  of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia.  According  as  one  or  the  other  of  these 
ingredients  predominates,  the  character  of  the  clay  and  its  adaptation  to 
specifie  purposes  will  vary. 

QtnEsnons.— ;What  are  the  uses  of  alum  ?  What  property  characterizes  hydrous  alu- 
mina ?  How  does  alumina  act  in  dyeing  ?  What  are  lakes  ?  What  is  carmine  ?  What 
is  day? 
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Clays  which  are  nearly  free  from  oxyd  of  iron  or  carbonate  of  limo,  are 
termed  Jire-clays,  and  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks  and  cruci- 
bles ;  such  clays  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Pipe-day^  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco-pipes,  is  a  fine  white  clay,  nearly  free  from  iron.  When  the  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  Ume  in  a  clay  is  considerable,  it  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  a  marl;  if  the  aluminous  constituent  predominates,  it  forms  an 
aluminous  marl;  if  the  carbonate  of  lime  be  in  excess,  it  is  a  calcareous 
marl ;  the  latter  is  highly  valued  in  agriculture  as  a  fertilizer  for  light,  sandy 
soils.  Loam  is  a  mixed  substance  containing  much  clay,  some  sand,  iron,  and 
a  varying^propoiiioJ^  or  organic  m^te|^  Oc^re^  ax^  clays  colored  red  or  yel- 
low bv  oxyd  oiJii:pn ;  they  ar6  extensively  used'  as  paints.  Fuller's  earth  is  a 
porou^iilicate  of  alumina,  -wjhichjias  a  strong  adhesion  to  oily  matters ;  if 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,*^an(raflo\ed\o-  dry  upon  a  spot  of  grease  on 
a  board  or  cloth,  it  removes  most  of  the  oil  by  capillary  attraction.  It  owes 
its  name  to  the  fact  that  it  is  employed  to  remove  the^gre^se  applied  to  wool 
in  spinning.  ^  '"** 

555.  Clay  emits  a  peculiar  odor  when  breathed  upon,  which  is  known  as 
an  argillaceous  odor.  When  mixed  with  a  soil,  it  gives  it  firmness  and  con- 
sistency, and  retains  the  moisture,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  organic  mat- 
ters which  contribute  to  the  support  of  plants.  In  this  way  it  indirectly 
ministers  to  the  wants  of  vegetation,  although  alumina  itself  is  not  known  to 
enter  as  a  constituent  into  the  structure  of  either  plants  or  animals. 

Among  other  important  minerals  of  which  silicate  of  alumina  Is  a  prin- 
cipal constituent,  may  be  mentioned  feldspar,  mica,  all  the  varieties  of  slates, 
and  lavas,  trap,  basalt,  porphyry,  eta  The  gems,  topaz  and  garnet^  are  also 
in  great  part  silicate  of  alumina. 

The  beautiful  artificial  blue  pigment  known  as  iiUramarine  consists  mainly 
of  silicate  of  alumina  fused  with  sulphide  of  sodium. 

556.  General  Properties  of  the  Earths . — ^The  earths  are 
entirely  insoluble  in  water,  and  do  not  combine  with  carbonic  acid.  They 
possess  weak  basic  properties,  and  alumina  in  some  instances  may  even  act 
the  part  of  an  acid.  The  metals  of  the  alkalies,  the  alkaline  earths,  and  the 
earths,  are  all  of  a  low  specific  gravity,  and  are  sometimes  called,  on  this  ac- 
count, the  Oght  metals,  to  distinguish  them  fi*om  the  other  metals,  which  are 
dense  and  heavy. 

QuFSTiovfl. — ^What  la  fire-clay?  What  is  pipe-day  ?  What  are  marls  ?  What  ia  loam? 
What  are  ochres  ?  What  is  '*  faller*s  earth  r*  What  are  the  properties  of  day  f  What 
minerals  are  mainly  composed  of  silicate  of  alumixui  i  What  is  ultramarine  ^  What  ate 
the  general  properties  of  the_earths  I 
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557.  Glass  is  a  compound  substance  produced  by  fusing 
together,  by  a  high  and  long-continued  heat,  mixtures  of 
the  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina  and 
lead — the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients  vary- 
ing according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  glass  is  to  be 
used. 

'  Silica  fused  with  the  alkalies,  potash,  or  soda,  readily  yields  a  transparent 
glass  of  easy  fusibility,  but  not  adapted  for  economic  purposes,  since  it  is  un- 
able to  resist  the  action  of  water  and  acids.  If  the  proportions  are  3  of  al- 
kali to  1  of  silica,  the  compound  is  so  readily  soluble  in  water  as  to  bo 
designated  as  "  soluble  glass."  (§  414.)  By  increasing  the  proportion  of 
silica,  we  can  greatly  diminish  the  solubility  of  tlie  alkaline  silicates,  but 
not  entirely  so  On  the  other  hand,  silica  fused  with  lime,  magnesia, 
baryta,  or  alumina,  yields  compounds  which  resemble  porcelain  rather  than 
glass,  are  entirely  insoluble,  and  melt  at  only  a  high  temperature.  No  single 
silicate  is,  therefore,  adapted  by  itself  to  form  glass,  but  by  judicious  mix- 
ture of  the  various  silicates  we  can  contain  compounds  which  are  transparent, 
Dree  from  color,  fusible  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  insoluble  in  water.* 

The  temperature  at  which  glass  fuses  depends  upon  the  amount  of  silica  it 
contains ;  the  greater  the  proportion,  the  less  the  fusibility. 

558.  The  principal  varieties  of  glass  are  as  follows : — 

Common,  colorless,  or  white  glass,  wlich  is  used  for  making  tumblers,  win- 
dow-glass, and  looking-glasses,  is  a  compound  of  silicate  of  potassa  or  soda^ 
with  silicate  of  lime.  The  character  of  the  'glass,  however,  varies  very  much 
according  as  one  or  the  other  of  the  alkalies  is  used.  Glass  composed  of  sim- 
ply the  silicates  of  potash  and  lime,  is  exceedingly  transparent,  very  hard,  and 
of  difficult  fusibility.  It  is  highly  prized  in  the  laboratory  for  its  adaptation  to 
certain  chemical  requirements.    The  celebrated  Bohemian  glass — the  finest 

•  In  strictness,  the  best-made  glass  is  to  a  certain  extent  soluble.  If  very  finely-pow- 
dered window-glass  be  placed  on  turmeric  paper,  and  moistened,  it  will  exhibit  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Windows  in  old  houses  often  show  prismatic  colors,  owing  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  long-continued  action  of  rain  and  moisture  has  washed  out  the  alkali  of  the  glass, 
and  left  an  irregular  condition  of  surface,  which  occasions  a  refhtction  of  light.  Specimens 
of  andent  glass  whichhave  been  dug  out  of  the  earth,  often  exhibit  a  pearly  luster,  re- 
sulting from  pure  silica,  the  alkali  having  been  slowly  removed  by  long  exposure  to 
damp. 

QuESTiOTiB.— What  is  glass  ?  Why  is  a  mixture  of  silicates  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  durable  glass?  What  is  said  of  the  fusibility  of  glass?  What  is  the  composition  of 
oommon  white  glass?    What  is  the  character  of  potash-glass?   What  is  Bohemian  glass? 
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I  produced,  is  a  silicate  of  potash  and  lime,  with  a  little  silicate  of  alum- 
ina. By  substituting  soda  in  the  place  of  potash,  we  obtain  a  more  fusible, 
but  a  less  transparent  glass ;  varieties  of  glass  with  this  composition,  are 
known  as  "crown  glass,"  plate-glass,  window-glass,  etc.  The  presence  of 
soda  in  glass  imparts  to  it  a  blueish-green  tinge,  which  is  not  observed  when 
potash  alone  is  used« 

Green  Bottle  Glass,  and  other  inferior  desciptions  of  glass  used 
for  the'manufecture  of  articles  in  which  color  is  not  regarded,  consist  of  an 
alkali,  silica,  lime,  and  alumina;  the  cheapest  and  most  ordinary  materials 
being  used,  such  as  wood-ashes  and  common  salt,  as  alkaline  products,  com- 
mon sand,  clay,  gas-lime,  and  the  refuse  lime  and  alkali  left  afler  the  manu- 
facture of  soap.  The  green  color  of  bottle-glass  is  due  mainly  to  the  presence 
of  oxyds  of  iron  and  manganese. 

Flint-OIass,  so  called  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  silica  used  Id 
its  manu&cture  was  formerly  derived  from  pulverized  flints,  is  a  mixture  of 
siUcate  of  potash  and  sihcate  of  the  oxyd  of  lead.  It  fuses  at  a  lower  temper- 
ature than  the  ordinary  varieties  of  glass,  has  a  beautiful  transparency,  and  a 
comparative  softness,  which  enables  it  to  be  cut  and  polished  with  ease. 
Glass  which  contains  lead  possesses  the  property  of  refracting  light  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  and  is  consequently  employed  for  the  construction  of 
lenses  for  optical  instruments,  glass  prisms,  chandelier-drops,  etc. ;  it  is,  also^ 
the  basis  of  the  artificial  gems  known  as  pciste,  which  are  colored  by  metallic 
oxyds. 

559.  The  silica  used  for  the  manu&cture  of  fine  glass  is  generally  in  the 
form  of  pure  white  sand,  entirely  free  from  oxyd  of  iron.  Such  sand  is  by  no 
means  common,  the  finest  in  the  world  being  at  present  found  among  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Western  Massachusetts,  from  which  localities  large  quan- 
tities are  annually  exported  to  Europe.  The  silica  of  the  Bohemian  glass  is 
obtained  by  pulverizing  masses  of  pure  white  quartz.  The  alkali  used  is  a 
refined  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda.  These  two  ingredients,  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  air-slacked  lime,  or'oxyd  of  lead,  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
fused  in  large  crucibles  of  refractory  fire-clay,  in  a  circular  reverberatory  fur- 
nace. This  furnace  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  60  to  80  feet 
high,  and  40  to  50  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  furnace  is  at  the  center 
of  the  cone,  and  the  glass-pots,  to  the  number  of  4  to  10,  are  arranged  around 
the  circumference,  and  opposite  to  openings  in  the  walls  of  the  furnace.  Fig. 
190  represents  the  exterior  of  the  furnace,  and  the  general  appearance  of  a 
glass-house. 

The  fire  of  a  glass  furnace  is  never  allowed  to  slacken,  and  the  melting-pots 
remain  permanently  in  their  situations  for  several  months,  being  charged  from 
the  exterior.  A  heat  of  about  forty-eight  hours  is  requisite  to  convert  the 
crude  materials  into  a  liquid,  homogeneous  glass. 

Questions. — What  is  the  character  of  soda-glass  ?  What  is  the  composition  of  green 
bottle-glass  ?  What  is  flint-glass  ?  In  what  form  is  the  silica  nscd  in  the  mannfactare  of 
fi^assf    What  its  alkaU?    How  is  glass  formed  ? 
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The  details  of  the  working  and  molding  of  glass  are  purely  mechanical,  and 
a  description  of  them  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work. 

660.  Colored  Glass . — Glass  is  colored  by  the  addition  to  it,  in  a  fused 
Btate,  of  small  quantities  of  the  metalhc  oxyds,  which  dissolve  in  it  without 

Fig.  190. 


affecting  its  transparency.  Thus,  ozyd  of  cobalt  imparts  a  deep  blue ;  ozyd 
of  manganese,  a  purple  or  violet;  oxyd  of  copper,  a  green;  oxyds  of  iron,  a 
duU  green  or  brown ;  and  oxyd  of  gold,  a  ruby  or  rose  color.* 


*  Cat-glass  ornamental  artices,  which  exhibit  di£Ferent  colors  upon  the  same  specimen, 
and  at  different  depths  in  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  are  manufactured  in  the  following 
manner :  the  object  is  first  formed  in  white,  transparent,  and  colorless  glass ;  then,  being 
allowed  to  cool  until  it  acquires  solidity  and  consistency,  it  is  dipped  for  a  moment  in  a 
pot  of  colored  glass  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  being  suddenly  withdrawn,  it  carries  away 
upon  it  a  thin  coating  of  colored  glass,  which  immediately  hardens  upon  it,  and  becomes 
incorporated  with  it  The  article  is  then  shaped  by  the  processes  of  the  glass -maker,  and 
if  it  be  afterwards  cut,  those  parts  which  are  cut  will  disclose  the  clear,  transparent  glass. 
While  the  i>arts  not  cut  remain  coated  with  the  color.  It  is  by  this  process  that  aU  the  effects 

QuESTiOK.— How  is  glass  colored  f 
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661.  Enamel  is  a  term  given  to  glass  which  is  rendered  milk-white 
opaque  by  the  addition  of  btnoxjd  of  tin.  Examples  of  such  enamels  are  to 
bo  seen  in  watch-dials,  and  in  the  s  >-called  porcelain  transparencies.  Colored 
enamels  are  produced  by  the  addition  of  metallic  oxyds  to  white  enamels. 

662.  Annealing  . — ^If  glass  be  allowed  to  cool  suddenly  after  fusion,  it 
becomes  exceedingly  brittle,  and  articles  made  from  it  are  liable  to  break  in 
pieces  from  the  least  scratch  or  jar,  or  even  from  a  slight  but  sudden  change 
of  temj)erature,  as  when  transferred  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  room. 

This  property  is  strikingly  iUustrated  by  what  are  called  Prince  Rupert's 
drops,  which  are  little  pear-shaped  masses  of  glass,  formed  by 
Pia.  191.      dropping  melted  glass  into  cold  water.    (See  Fig.  191.)    These 
^^^^    may  bo  subjected,  without  breaking,  to  considerable  pressure, 
yY  or  even  to  a  smart  stroke,  but  if  the  little  end  of  the  drop  be 

/a  nipped  off,  the  whole  mass  instantly  flies  in  pieces  with  a  sort 

1^  of  explosion,  and  is  converted  into  powder.     This  effect  ap- 

pears to  be  due  to  the  &ct,  that  tlic  particles  of  which  these 
little  masses  are  composed,  are  in  a  state  of  unequal  tension,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  solid  coating  upon  the  exterior,  while  the  interior  parte  are  still 
fluid ;  the  latter  being  thereby  prevented  from  expanding,  as  they  become 
solid.  The  drops  will  bear  a  concussion  because  the  mass  then  vibrates  as  a 
whole,  but  if  the  end  be  broken,  a  vibratory  movement  is  communicated 
along  the  surface  without  reaching  the  internal  parts ;  this  allows  them  some 
expansion,  which  overcomes  the  cohesion  of  tho  outer  coating,  and  the  whole 
at  once  flies  in  pieces.  To  obviate,  thereforo,  tliis  tendency  to  brittleness,  all 
glass  articles,  after  their  manufacture,  are  subjected  to  the  operation  of  an- 
nealing, which  is  a  very  slow  and  gradual  process  of  cooling,  by  which  tho 
parts  are  enabled  to  assume  their  natural  position  with  regard  to  each  other. 
In  some  cases,  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  are  required  for  the  cooling  of 
particular  articles. 

563.  Pottery  and  Porcelain.— The  basis  of  all  earthen- 
ware, porcelain,  and  china,  is  silicate  of  alumina  (clay). 

Pure  silicate  of  alumma,  however,  contracts  greatly  and  unequally  on  dry- 
ing, and,  consequently,  is  unfitted  to  be  used  by  itself  for  fictile  purposes. 
This  difi&culiy  is,  however,  overcome  by  the  addition  to  the  clay  of  a  propor- 
tion of  silica,  and  to  compensate  for  a  loss  of  tenacity  in  the  clay  thereby  oc- 
casioned, it  is  also  customary  to  incorporate  with  the  mass  some  fusible 
material,  as  an  alkali,  silicate  of  lime,  etc.,  which,  at  tho  temperature  required 
for  baking  the  ware,  fuses,  becomes  absorbed  by  the  more  infiisible  portion, 

which  are  seen  in  ornamental  articles,  which  consist  partially  of  colored,  and  partially  of 
clear  glass,  are  produced.  Additional  colors  may  also  be  combined  on  the  article  in  the 
same  manner,  and  by  cutting  a  surface  so  coated,  to  different  depths,  irarieties  of  effects 
may  be  produced,  involving  a  display  of  two  or  more  colors. 

Questions.—- What  are  enamels?  What  effect  is  produced  by  allowing  glass  to  oool 
suddenly?  How  is  this  IUustrated  by  Prince  Rupert's  drops?  What  Is  aimeaUngf 
What  is  the  basis  of  all  earthenware  ?    Why  can  not  pare  day  be  used  alone  ? 
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and  binds  the  whole,  on  cooling,  into  a  solid  mass.  According  to  the  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  these  fusible  materials,  the  ware  is  more  or  less  transpa- 
rent, or  resembles  glass  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

?64.  Porcelain  is  the  name  applied  to  ihe  finest  varieties  of  earthen- 
ware. It  is  composed  of  a  very  pure,  white  clay,  called  "  kaolin"  (derived 
fit)m  the  decomposition  of  feldspar),  very  finely-divided  silica,  prepared  by 
crashing  and  grinding  calcined  flints,  and  a  Utile  lime.  The  utmost  pains 
are  taken  to  thoroughly  incorporate  these  ingredients,  and  to  avoid  the  intro- 
doction  of  particles  of  grit,  or  other  foreign  bodies.  The  mixture,  having  the 
consistency  and  appearance  of  dough,  is  tlien  fashioned  upon  a  peculiar  kind 
of  lathe — called  a  "  potter's  wheel,"— or  in  molds  of  plaster  of  Paris,  into  ware, 
—dried,  and  baked  in  a  kiln  or  oven  for  a  period  of  about  40  hours.  The  por- 
celain in  this  condition  is  technically  termed  biscuit,  and  is  compact  and  solid, 
but  so  porous  as  to  readily  imbibe  water,  and  even  allow  it  to  filter  through 
its  substance.  This  difficulty  is  remedied  by  covering  the  ware  with  a  glassy 
coating  called  a  glaze,  which  generally  consists  of  a  more  fusible  mixture  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  porcelain  itself  These,  in  a  state  of  fine  powder, 
are  made  into  a  cream  with  water,  and  into  this  the  ware  is  dipped  fbr  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  withdrawn ;  the  water  sinks  into  its  substance,  leaving  the 
powder  evenly  spread  upon  the  surface,  which,  when  submitted  to  a  modern 
ate  heat,  fuses,  and  forms  a  uniform,  vitreous  coating.  In  ornamented  porce- 
lain,  the  designs  are  printed  or  painted  upon  the  surface  with  various  metallic 
ozyds,  which  develope  their  oplors  only  after  fusion  with  the  ingredients  of 
the  glaze. 

The  material  called  "Parian,"  of  which  statuettes,  etc.,  are  mann&ctured, 
is  a  carefully-prepared  variety  of  porcelain. 

The  details  of  the  manufacture  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  "stone"  and 
"  earthen"  ware,  are  in  principle  the  same  as  those  involved  in  the  manufao- 
tare  of  porcelain,  less  care,  however,  being  taken  in  the  selection  of  materials, 
and  less  labor  being  bestowed  upon  their  preparation.  The  coarser  kinds  of 
earthenware  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  yellowish-white  glaze,  of  which 
oxyd  of  lead  is  an  important  ingredient.  The  use  of  such  vessels  in  culinary 
operations  is  highly  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  the  lead  is  Uable  to  be  dis- 
solved off  by  acids,  and  act  as  a  poison. 

Bricks  and  common  pottery-ware  owe  their  red  color  to  the  iron  naturally 
contained  in  the  day.  of  which  they  are  composed,  which,  by  heating,  is  con- 
verted into  red  oxyd  of  iron.  Some  varieties  of  clay,  like  that  found  near 
Milwaukie,  contains  little  or  no  iron;  and,  consequently,  the  bricks  made  from 
it  are  all  light-colored. 

QuESTiOKB.— What  is  the  eomposition  of  porcelain?  Describe  its  mannfaeture.  How 
is  porcelain  ornamented  with  colored  figures?  What  is  **  Parian?**  How  does  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware  di£fer  from  porcelain?  How  Is  earthenware  sometimes 
glazed  ?  Why  ia  the  use  of  vessels  glased  with  lead  dangerous?  Why  are  bricks  and 
flower-pots  red  f 
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.THB    COMMON,     OB    HEAVY    METALS.      * 
SECTION    I. 
IKON  {Ferrum). 
Equivalent,  28.     Syrribol,  Fe.    Specific  gravity,  7-8. 

565.  Natnral  History  and  Distribution.— Iron  is  the 
most  abundant,  the  most  widely  diffused,  and  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  the  only  metal  which  enters 
into  the  structure  of  all  the  vertebrate  animals,  as  an  es- 
sential constituent  (existing  always  in  the  blood),  and  the 
only  one  whose  oxyds  are  not  injurious  to  either  animals 
or  plants. 

Iron  in  a  metallic  and  malleable  state,  alloyed  with  nickel,  cobalt,  and  small 
quantities  of  other  metals,  is  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  large 
masses  of  meteoric  origin.  These  masses  are  so  peculiar  in  their  composition 
cmd  structure,  and  differ  so  essentially  from  all  terrestrial  substances,  that 
although  they  may  not  have  been  seen  to  fall,  they  are  easily  recognized. 
Some  of  these  extraordinary  bodies  are  from  15  to  20  tons  weight ;  one  ob- 
served to  fall  from  the  atmosphere  in  an  ignited  state  in  South  America  in 
1844,  was  upward  of  a  cubic  yard  in  dimensions.  A  specimen  in  the  cabinet 
of  Yale  College  weighs  1,635  lbs.,  and  one  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
252  lbs.  The  occurrence  in  nature  of  metallic  iron  of  a  terrestrial  origin  is 
exceedingly  rare.  It  is,  however,  said  to  be  occasionally  found  associated 
with  ores  of  platinum,  and  also  in  little  nodules  inclosed  in  masses  of  iron  ore 
— the  latter  being  evidently  the  result  of  electro-galvanic  agency.  Eecent  in- 
vestigations by  Hayes  of  Boston  have  also  rendered  it  probable  that  a  deposit 
of  native  iron  exists  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Liberia. 

Iron  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  is  not  found  also  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce— ^the  very  best  artificial  irons  always  contaming  some  carbon,  and 
generally  minute  quantities  of  silica,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  Chemically 
pure  iron  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  pure  peroxyd  of  iron 
at  a  red-heat  by  a  Current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

666.  Compounds  of  Iron  with  Oxygen. — ^Iron  forma  three 
definite  compounds  with  oxygen:  1.  Protoxyd,  FeO;  2.  Sesquioxyd,  cOm- 
monly  called  the  peroxyd,  FeaOa;  3.  Ferric  acid,  FeOs.  Another  oxyd, 
Fes04,  found  native  in  large  quantities,  and  known  as  the  black,  or  magnetio 
oxyd  of  iron,  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  distinct  oxyd,  and  by  others  as  a  com- 
pound of  protoxyd  and  sesquioxyd. 

QUEBTIONB.— What  is  said  of  iron  ?  Is  malleable  iron  foand  in  nature  ?  Ib  the  iron  of 
eommerce  pare  ?  How  may  chemioally  pore  iron  be  obtained  ?  What  are  the  oompoonds 
of  iron  and  oxygen  i 
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667.  Protoxyd  of  Iroiii  F  e  0 ,  does  not  occur  in  nature  except  in 
combination.  It  is  a  pOweiful  base,  and  unites  with  the  acids  to  form  salts 
which  have  a  greenish  color  and  a  styptic  taste— -properties  which  are  pos- 
sessed in  a  very  marked  degree  hy  green  vitriol,  which  is  a  sulphate  of  the 
protoxyd  of  iron.  Protoxyd  of  iron  may  be  easily  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
hydrate,  by  dissolving  pure  sulphate  of  iron  in  water  recently  boiled  and 
adding  an  alkali  to  the  solution.  The  bulky  precipitated  hydrate  is  at  first 
nearly  white,  but  absorbing  oxygen  firom  the  air,  it  soon  becomes  brown,  and 
finafiy  red,  from,  its  conversion  into  sesquioxyd.  In  a  moist  state,  this  hy- 
drate constitutes  the  most  efifectual  antidote  in  poisoning  by  arsenia 

568.  Sesquioxyd  of  Iron,  FOsOs)  P>eroxyd^ — is  found  native  in 
great  abundance,  and  constitutes  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  ores  of 
iron.  It  is  in  this  state  of  oxydation  that  iron  is  generally  found  in  soils  and 
minerals,  assuming  oftentimes  a  deep  red  color  (red  oxyd)  as  in  ocher,  burnt 
day,  etc  The  substance  called  rouge^  crocus^  or  colcothar,  used  for  polishing 
glass  or  metals,  is  this  oxyd  in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  prepared  by  ignltmg 
the  sulphate  of  iron. 

669.  Black,  or  Magnetic  Oxyd  ofIron,F  6304,  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  nature,  constituting  the  common  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  the  native 
loadstone^  both  which  acquire  magnetic  properties  ft'om  the  inductive  influ- 
ence of  the  earth.  It  is  also  the  principal  constituent  of  the  scales  of  oxyd 
which  are  detached  during  the  forging  of  wrought-iron. 

670.  Ferric  Acid,  F  eOs)  may  be  formed  by  heating  1  part  of  peroxyd 
of  iron  with  4  parts  of  saltpeter  to  full  redness  for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible. A  brown  mass  is  thus  obtained — ferrate  of  potash — which  digested 
with  water  yields  a  beautiful  violet-colored  solution. 

571.  Ores  of  Iron  . — The  ores  of  iron  are  extremely  numerous.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  most  valuable :  Fiq.  192. 

I.  The  magnetiCj  or  black  oxyd^  which 
has  a  black  color  and  a  metallic  luster. 
It  is  found  in  beds  in  the  primitive 
rocks,  and  sometimes  constitutes  entire 
mountains,  as  the  iron-mountains  of 
Missouri.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  I 
ores  of  iron,  and  contains  about  70  per 
cent  of  puce  iron.  The  superior  iron 
of  Sweden  and  Russia  is  prepared  ftom 
it  The  specular  irony  or  red  iron  ore, 
consists  mainly  of  sesquioxyd  of  iron  ; 
under  this  class  are  included  the  ores  known  as  red  and  brown  hematites,  and 
bog-iron  ore.  Red  hematite  often  occurs  in  fibrous  crystallized  nodules, 
forming  beautiful  cabinet  specimens.      (See  Fig.  192.)    All  the  ores  of  this 

QutesTioKB. — What  is  said  of  the  protoxyd  ?  How  may  it  be  prepared  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  sesquioxyd  ?  What  is  rouge  ?  What  is  said  of  the  black  oxyd  f  What  of  ferric 
acid  f    What  are  the  principal  ores  of  iron  ? 

16 
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class  yield  reddish  brown  powders,  and  may  thus  be  distinguished  from  tho 
black  ozyd ; — ^they  contain  about  63  per  cent,  of  iron }  3«  CHay'iron  stone  is 
an  impure  carbonate  cf  iron,  mingled  with  varying  proportions  of  clay,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  manganese.  This  ore  occurs  extensively  associated  with  coal, 
and  contains  about  33  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron ',  it  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  iron  manufactured  in  Great  Britain.  All  clays  which 
are  capable  of  yielding  20  per  cent,  of  iron  are  called  ores. 

572.  Bi-Sulphuretof  Iron,  Fe  Sj, — ironpyrites, — although  a  very 

abundant  mineral,  is  not  used  as  a  source  of  metallic  iron ;  it  occurs  in  cu- 

Fig  193w  hScaX  crystals  (see  Fig.   193)    and    fibrous 

I  radiated  masses  j  from  its  bright  yellow  color 

and  metallic  luster  it  is  often  mistaken  for 

gold  (fool's  gold),  but  its  character  may  be 

easily  determined  by  the  sulphurous   odor 

I  which  it  evolves  by  heating. 

573.  Protosulphate  of  Iron, 
F e 0,  S Orf 7  HO. —  Co2?pcra5;  Green  Vit- 
riol— This  salt  may  be  readily  formed  by  dis- 
solving metallic  iron  in  sulphuric  acid,  but 
for  commercial  purposes  it  is  prepared  on  a 
"Very  large  scale  by  exposing  iron  pyrites  to  the  action  of  a!r  and  moisture, — 
the  sulphuret  of  iron,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  yielding  sulphuric  acid 
and  oxyd  of  iron.  The  salt  produced  is  then  dissolved  out  with  water,  and 
the  solution  allowed  to  crystallize.  In  this  way  it  is  prepared  in  great  quan- 
tities at  Staffed,  Vermont 

Copperas  forms  beautiful,  transparent,  bluish-green  crystals,  which  effloresce 
in  dry  air,  and  become  covered  with  brownish-white  crust.  In  combination 
with  certain  astringent  vegetable  matters,  as  tannin,  extract  of  galls,  etc.,  it 
forms  permanent  black  dyes,  and  is  hence  much  used  in  the  arts  for  dye- 
ing, and  for  the  manufacture  of  inks. 

574.  Iron  is  employed  in  the  arts  in  three  different  states,  viz.,  as  crude, 
or  cast  iron^  as  wrought^  or  maUedble  iron^  and  as  steel, 

675.  Cast  Iron,  the  metal  obtained  by  smelting  the  ore  with  carbon, 
is  a  chemical  compound  of  iron  and  carbon — a  carbide,  or  carburet  of  iron, 
containing  also,  as  impurities,  small  quantities  of  uncombined  carbon  and 
silicon,  and  generally  some  phosphorus,  sulphur,  aluminum,  and  calcium.  It 
is  fusible  at  a  glowing  white-heat,  is  brittle,  and  can  neither  be  forged  or 
welded.  The  proportion  of  carbon  in  different  varieties  of  cast-iron  varies, 
but  in  no  instance  does  it  exceed  5  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  silica  varies 
firom  3-5  to  0*25  per  cent. 

In  commerce,  two  varieties  of  cast-iron  are  recog^nized,  viz.,  white  and 
gray  metal.    The  former  contains  more  carbon,  and  is  harder,  more  brittle, 

QtmnoirB.— What  are  iron  pTrites  ?  What  is  copperas  ?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  What 
are  its  uses  ?  In  what  three  conditions  is  iron  employed  in  the  arts  ?  What  ia  oast-iron  7 
WlMtt  two  varieties  are  recognixed  ?    What  are  their  respective  propertied  7 
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and  more  fusible  than  the  latter.  It  is  also  characterized  by  a  silvery  white- 
ness, and  a  lamelar  crystalline  fracture.  Gray  metal,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
soft,  dark  in  color,  and  of  a  granular  texture ;  it  admits  of  being  filed  and 
drilled  witli  ease,  which  white  metal  does  not.  If  white  iron  be  melted  and 
allowed  to  cool  very  gradually,  a  portion  of  its  carbon  crystallizes  out  as 
graphite,  and  gray  cast-iron  is  produced.  The  gray  metal  is  best  adapted  for 
castings,  and  the  white  for  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron  and  steeL 
576.  Smelting    of   Iron . — The  operation  of  smelting  iron,  or  the 


Fig.  194. 


reduction  of  its  ores  to  a  metallic  state,  is  ef- 
fected through  the  agency  of  the  blast-fur- 
nace, which  is  a  tall,  chimney-like  structure, 
constructed  of  stone  in  a  conical  form,  and 
lined  upon  the  interior  with  the  most  refrac- 
tory fire-brick.  Its  internal  cavity,  repre- 
sented in  section  in  Fig.  194,  resembles  in 
shape  a  long,  narrow  funnel,  inverted  upon 
the  mouth  of  another  shorter  funnel,  and  is 
divided  into  the  central  portion,  6,  called  the 
shaft ;  the  boshes,  c,  or  the  part  of  the  far- 
nace  sloping  inward ;  the  crucible,  i,  and  the 
hearth,  h.  The  top,  or  mouth  of  the  furnace 
serves  both  for  charging  it,  and  for  the  es- 
cape of  gases.  A  steady  and  intense  heat  is 
maintained  by  means  of  strong  blasts  of  air 
driven  into  the  furnace  by  powerful  blowing 
apparatus  through  a  number  of  blast-pipes, 
or  tuyeres,  a  a,  at  its  base.  The  amount  of 
air  thus  supplied  exceeds,  in  some  large  furnaces,  12,000  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute. It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  use  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures 
(cold  blast),  but  withm  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  production  of  iron 
has  been  very  greatly  cheapened  and  increased  by  heating  the  air  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  500°  F.  before  it  enters  the  furnace  (hot-blast). 

At  the  commencement  of  operations,  the  furnace  is  first  heated  with  coal 
only,  for  about  24  hours,  in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  proper  temperature ;  but 
when  working  regularly,  it  is  charged  alternately  with  coal  and  a  mixture  of 
ore  and  limestone  broken  into  small  pieces,  until  it  is  completely  filled  with 
successive  layers  of  fuel  and  of  ore.  The  ore  before  smelting  is  generally 
roasted,  or  heated  separately,  in  order  to  expel  from  it  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  and  render  it  dry  and  porous.  The  limestone  added  serves  as  flux — 
tliat  is,  it  renders  the  silica,  clay,  and  other  foreign  matters  associated  with 
the  ore  readily  fusible — forming  a  dark-colored  glass  termed  "  slag."  As 
soon  as  the  ore  has  become  thoroughly  ignited,  its  oxygen  unites  with  the 
carbon  of  the  fuel  to  form  carbonic  oxyd,  while  the  metal  fuses,  and  together 
with  the  slag  flows  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.    Here  the  slag,  being 

Questions. — Describe  the  coustraction  of  a  blast-furnace  f  How  is  iron  reduced  from 
tb«  ore  f    Why  is  limestone  used  in  the  smelting  of  iron  f 
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the  llghtesti  floats  upon  the  top  of  the  melted  metal,  and  from  time  to  time 
is  raked  off  through  apertures  contrived  for  the  purpose — the  iron  being 
drawn  off  by  openings  at  a  lower  level.  As  the  contents  of  the  iurnace  are 
removed  from  below,  or  consumed,  fresh  materials  are  supphed  from  above, 
so  that  the  process  of  smelting  goes  on  uninterruptedly,  day  and  night,  for 
years,  or  until  the  furnace  requires  repair.  The  melted  iron  drawn  off  from 
the  blast  furnace  is  run  into  rude  molds  of  sand,  and  when  solidified  consti- 
tutes crude  cast-iron,  or  the  pig-iron  of  commerce. 

577.  Malleable,  or  Bar  Iron,  is  cast-iron  deprived  of 
its  carbon  and  other  impurities.  It  is  not  fusible  at  a 
white  heat,  and  may  be  forged  and  welded. 

The  manufacture  of  bar-iron,  or  the  purification  of  the  crude  pig-iron,  is  ef- 
fected by  exposing  cast-metal  to  the  regulated  action  of  oxygen  at  a  high 
temperature,  whereby  the  carbon,  and  other  oxydizible  impurities  which  it 
contains,  are  burnt  out  of  it,  and  the  iron  left  pure.  The  details  of  the  process 
are  essentially  as  follows : — the  crude  pig-iron  is  first  reraelted  and  suddenly 
cooled,  by  which  it  loses  a  part  of  its  carbon  and  silica^  and  is  rendered  white, 

Fig.  195. 
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crystalline,  and  exceedingly  hard.  In  this  state  it  is  known  as  fint  metal 
Broken  into  fragments,  it  is  next  introduced  in  charges  of  about  500  lbs.  weight, 
into  a  kind  of  reverberatory  furnace,  called  a  puddhng  furnace,  and  again 
melted.  The  workmen  then,  by  means  of  long  iron  bars,  stir  up  (puddle)  the 
fused  mass,  and  thoroughly  expose  it  to  the  influence  of  the  heated  air  circu- 
latmg  above  it.  (See  Fig.  195.)  As  the  operation  proceeds,  the  metal  passes 
from  a  liquid  to  a  pasty  condition,  emits  blue  flames  (carbonic  oxyd),  gradu- 
ally grows  tough  and  less  plastic,  and  flnally  becomes  pulverulent.  At  this 
point  the  heat  is  raised  to  the  highest  intensity,  and  air  is  carefully  excluded 

Questions-— What  is  nmlleable  or  bar-iron  ?    What  is  the  principle  of  its  prepuratloa  ? 
Describe  the  first  step  of  the  process  ?    What  is  puddling  ? 
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by  closing  the  furnace.  After  a  time,  the  metal  softens  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  puddler  to  collect  it  in  balls  (called  blooms),  upon  the  end  of  an  iron  bar, 
■which  are  then  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  and  subjected,  while  in  a  state 
of  intense  heat,  to  the  action  of  a  massive  hammer,  moved  by  machinery.  A 
melted  slag  (siliciite  of  the  oxyd  of  iron)  is  tlius  forcibly  squeezed  out  of  tho 
metal,  and  the  particles  of  iron  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other.  The  iron  is 
then  fashioned  into  a  bar,  by  passing  it  between  grooved  rollers ;  and  the  bar 
thus  obtained  is  cut  into  lengths,  piled  up  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  reheated 
and  re-rolled.  For  the  best  qualities  of  iron,  this  process  of  doubling  upon 
itself)  reheating  and  re-rolling,  is  repeated  several  times,  in  order  to  render  the 
fibers  of  the  iron  parallel  to  each  other — an  arrangement  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  tenacity  of  the  metal.  These  operations,  when  properly  per- 
formed, free  the  iron  from  all  but  mere  traces  of  the  impurities  contained  in 
the  crude  metal.  The  complete  separation,  however,  of  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur, when  present,  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty ;  and  these  two  elements, 
above  all  others,  are  the  most  injurious  to  iron — ^rendering  it  brittle  and 
rotten.* 

578.  Malleable  Iron  Castings. — Small  articles  of  cast-iron,  such 
as  stirrups,  bits,  door- latches,  etc.,  may  be  rendered  malleable  in  a  degree,  by 
closely  packing  them  in  powdered  hematite  (peroxyd  of  iron)  in  tight  fire- 
brick cases,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  red  heat,  in  what  is  called  an  annealing 
ftimace,  for  a  period  of  time  varying  from  six  to  ten  days,  finally  allowing 
them  to  cool  slowly.  In  this  case,  the  character  of  the  iron  is  changed,  by 
a  removal  of  a  part  of  its  carbon,  through  the  agency  of  the  oxygon  of  the 
powdered  hematite.f 

579.  Steel  is  a  chemical  compound  of  carbon  and  iron — 
a  carburet  or  carbide  of  iron — containing,  however,  a  much 
less  proportion  of  carbon  than  cast-iron.  ^ 

The  quantity  of  carbon  in  good  steel  varies  between  O'l  and  1*T  per  cent ; 
but  steel  which  possesses  the  greatest  tenacity,  has  been  found  to  contain 
from  1*3  to  1*5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  about  0*1  of  silicon. 

"What  is  called  Natural  Steel  is  produced  directly  from  the  best  cast-iron 


*  The  presence  in  bar-iron  of  0*033  per  cent  of  sulphur,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  its  prop- 
erty of  welding,  and  render  it  brittle  when  hot  Such  iron  is  termed  "  hot  short."  Iron, 
on  the  contrary,  which  contains  phosphorus,  may  be  readily  forged  and  welded  when  hot, 
but  breaks  when  cold ;  it  is  accordingly  known  as  **  cold  short"  The  discovery  of  a 
ready  method  of  effectually  separating  these  two  elements  from  iron,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  chemical  science  which  yet  remains  unsolved. 

t  Sheet-iron  is  bar-iron  rolled  while  hot  to  the  requisite  degree  of  thinness.  It  is  a  very 
popular  notion,  that  the  so-called  *■*•  Russian  sheet-iron"  is  manufactured  in  Russia  by  a 
secret  process ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  iron  in  question  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
very  pore  article,  rendered  exeedingly  tough  and  flexible  by  refining  and  annealing.  Its 
bright,  glossy  surface  is  partially  a  silicate  and  partially  an  oxyd  of  iron,  produced  by  pass- 
ing the  hot  sheet,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  wood-ashes,  through  polished  steel  rollers. 

QmnnOMB. — ^What  are  malleable  iron  castings  ?  What  is  steel  ?  What  is  the  percent- 
age of  carbon  in  steel  ?    How  is  natural  steel  produced  ? 
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by  exposing  it,  in  a  melted  condition  on  the  hearth  of  a  furnace,  to  the  action 
of  a  current  of  air ;  tlie  oxygen  of  the  air  burbs  off  a  portion  of  the  carbon 
from  the  cast-iron,  and  steel  remains.  The  preparation  of  natural  steel,  there- 
fore, is  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  conversion  of  wrought  into  cast-iron. 
Steel  thus  obtained  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  is  used  for  making  cheap 
and  coarse  instruments.  The  best  qualities  of  steel  are  obtained  by  a  process 
called  cementation^  which  is  an  operation  just  the  reverse  of  that  by  which 
natural  steel  is  formed.  It  consists  in  imbedding  bars  of  the  best  refined  mal- 
leable iron  in  powdered  charcoal  contained  in  large  boxfes  of  fire-brick  in  such 
a  way  that  all  access  of  air  from  without  is  entu-ely  excluded.  The  boxes 
are  then  subjected,  in  a  furnace,  to  a  most  intense  heat,  for  a  period  varying 
from  five  to  ten  days,  during  which  time  the  carbon  of  the  charcoal  completely 
penetrates  the  mass  of  the  iron,  and  converts  it  into  steel.  The  steel,  when 
withdrawn,  has  a  peculiar,  rough,  blistered  appearance,  and  is  hence  known 
as  blistered  steel.  Small  bars  of  blistered  steel,  made  into  faggots  and  welded 
together,  at  a  high  temperature,  under  a  tilting,  or  trip  hammer,  forms  "  tilted 
steel;"  this,  broken  up,  reheated,  and  re- welded,  forms  ^*  shear  steel,"  so  called,  . 
because  it  was  originally  thus  prepared  for  making  shears  to  dress  woollen 
cloth.  The  quality  of  the  steel  is  greatly  improved  by  these  successive  pro- 
cesses of  reheating  and  re-hammering.  Cast  steel  is  prepared  by  melting 
blistered  steel,  casting  it  into  ingots,  and  then  drawing  it  into  bars  under  the 
hammer ;  it  is  the  most  perfect  variety  of  steel,  and  is  employed  for  all  fine 
cutlery. 

Case-hardening . — ^It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  convert  articles 
manufactured  from  sofi;  iron  superficially  into  steel;  this  is  termed  case- 
h^dening,  and  is  usually  performed  by  heating  them  for  a  short  time  in 
contact  with  powdered  charcoal,  or  sprinkling  their  surfaces  when  red-hot 
with  powdered  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

580.  The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  conversion  of  bar-iron 
into  steel  are  obscure,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  we  yet  fully  un- 
derstand the  exact  composition  of  steel.  The  most  recent  researches  seem  to 
indicate  that  nitrogen  is  a  constituent  of  all  steel,  and  that  its  presence,  to- 
gether with  carbon,  is  essential  to  its  formation.  The  finest  steel  known, 
called  Wootz,  is  produced  in  a  very  rude  way  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  sword-blades  of  the  East.  The 
most  experienced  English  manufacturers  are  unable,  with  all  their  resources, 
to  produce  steel  of  an  equal  quality,  and  its  peculiar  excellence  has  been  at- 
tributed by  Professor  Faraday  to  the  presence  in  its  composition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  alummum.* 

*  Some  authorities  have  supposed  that  carbon  is  contained  in  steel  in  the  form  of  the 
diamond,  since  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  refer  the  great  differences  which  exist  be- 
tween cast-iron  and  steel  to  merely  a  minute  variation  of  the  proportions  of  the  combined 

QuKSTiONS — How  is  the  best  steel  obtained  ?  What  are  the  different  varieties  of  steel  f 
What  is  oast-steel  f  What  is  case-hardening  ?  What  is  said  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
formation  and  composition  of  steel  f 
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581.  Properties  of  Steel. — Steel  is  less  fasible  than  cafit-iron, 
and  more  so  than  bar-iron.  Its  most  remarkable  property  consists  in  its 
power  of  assuming  a  hardness  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  diamond  hy 
heating  to  redness  and  then  suddenly  cooling  by  inunersion  in  cold  water; 
by  this  treatment  it  is  also  rendered  extremely  brittle  and  almost  perfectly 
elastic.  By  reheating  the  stoel  and  allowii^  it  to  cool  slowly,  it  again  be- 
comes nearly  as  soft  as  ordinary  iron,  and  between  these  two  extremes  any 
required  degree  of  hardness  may  be  attained.  In  working  steel,  the  articles 
are  first  finished  in  a  soft  state,  and  afterward  hardened ;  they  are  then  tem- 
peredj  or  raised  to  such  a  temperature  as  is  requisite  to  give  them  the_  degree 
of  softness  and  elasticity  required.  The  workman  easily  estimates  this  tem- 
perature by  observing  the  color  of  the  thin  film  of  oxyd  which  appears  upon 
the  surface.  Thus,  a  light  straw  color  indicates  the  degree  of  heat  requi- 
site for  tempering  razors;  a  deep  yellow,  that  suitable  for  scissors,  pen- 
knives, etc. ;  while  sword-blades,  watch-springs,  and  instruments  demanding 
great  elasticity,  must  be  exposed  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  heat,  or  until 
their  surfaces  acquire  a  deep  blue  color.  These  various  changes  in  the  color 
of  steel  may  be  illustrated  by  heating  a  polished  steel  knitting-needle  in  th« 
fame  of  a  spirit-lamp. 

SECTION    II. 

MANGANESE  AND  CHROMIUM. 

582.  Manganese— ^2"wafen<,  27*6;  Symbol,  Mn ;  Spe- 
djic  gravity,  8. — Metallic  manganese  is  a  grayish-white 
metal,  resembling  some  varieties  of  cast-iron. 

It  is  extremely  brittle,  and  so  hard  that  it  is  not  scratched  by  a  file ;  a 
fragment  set  at  a  sharp  angle  may  be  even  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
diamond  for  cutting  glass.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish,  and  at  or- 
dinary temperatures  in  the  air  is  not  readily  oxydized.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  acids.  Ko  practical  application  has  ever  been  made  of  this  metal,  and 
previous  to  its  investigation  by  Brunner  in  ISSt,  very  erroneous  ideas  of  its 
properties  were  generally  entertained.  It  is  now  believed  to  possess  a  high 
economic  value,  especially  as  an  element  of  certain  alloys.  Its  preparation 
is,  however,  difficult 

Manganese  is  not  found  in  nature  as  a  metal,  but  as  an  oxyd  it  is  very 
widely  difiused  in  the  mineral  kingdom.    Traces  of  it  are  very  fi^quently 

earboo.  In  aeeordanee  with  this  view,  a  theory  has  been  proposed,  that  the  fine  cutting 
properties  of  a  steel  blade  are  due  to  a  minute  form  of  diamond  imbedded  in  the  edge : 
and  that  the  benefit  of  dipping  a  raasor  into  hot  water  before  using  is  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  metal  is  thereby  expanded,  forcing  the  sharp  edges  of  the  embedded  ear- 
boa  crystals  into  such  positions,  that  they  cut  with  greater  facility. 

Questions. — What  are  the  properties  of  steel  ?  What  is  understood  by  the  tempering 
of  steel?  What  is  the  appearance  of  metallic  manganese?  What  are  its  properties  f 
What  is  said  of  its  distribution  in  nature  ? 
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found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  in  river  and  lake  waters.  The  dark,  metal- 
lic-like discoloration  which  may  be  often  noticed  on  stones  and  pebbles  in 
the  beds  of  streams  flowing  over  igneous  rocks,  is  due  in  great  p&ft  to  a 
coating  of  oxyd  of  manganese  deposited  from  the  water.  The  most  impor- 
tant and  valuable  ore  of  manganese  is  the  black  oxyd,  also  known  as  the 
peroxyd,  or  binoxyd,  MnOt.  It  is  found  abundantly  at  Bennington,  Yermont^ 
and  in  many  other  localities  in  the  United  States. 

Seven  different  oxyds  of  manganese  are  described,  the  two  highest  of  which 
possess  acid  properties,  and  are  termed  manganic  and  permanganic  acids. 
Manganic  acid  is  known  only  in  combination  with  potash,  with  which  it  forms 
a  salt — ^manganate  of  potash — ^possessing  some  very  curious  properties.  It  is 
best  prepared  by  intimately  mixing  4  parts  of  finely-powderfed  peroxyd  of 
manganese  with  3^  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash ;  5  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  are  then  added  to  the  mixture,  which 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  to  dull  redness  for  an  hour  in  an  earthen 
crucible,  yields  a  dark  green  mass.  This  dissolved  in  water,  gives  at  first 
an  emerald-green  solution,  but  the  color  almost  immediately  and  successively 
changes  to  dark-green,  blue,  purple,  and  finally  to  crimson.  These  changes 
of  color  are  occasioned  by  a  decomposition  of  manganate  of  potash,  which  is 
hence  ofi^n  called  chameleon  mineral;  the  final  red  color  retained  by  the  so- 
lution is  due  to  the  formation  of  permanganic  acid,  which  is  comparatively  a 
stable  compound. 

The  salts  of  manganese  are  characterized  by  a  delicate  rose-color,  which  is 
especially  noticeable  in  crystals  of  the  sulphate.  The  chief  uses  of  the  com- 
pounds of  manganese  are  chemical,  the  black  oxyd  being  extensively  employed 
to  decompose  muriatic  acid,  and  furnish  chlorine  (§  350) ;  it  likewise  supplies 
the  chemist  with  his  cheapest  source  of  oxygen,  and  is  used  as  a  coloring 
material  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  enamels. — Miller. 

583.  Chromium.— -E'g'M/vafen^,  26*4;  Symbol^  Or. — Chro- 
mium is  found  only  as  an  oxyd  in  nature,  and  although 
abundant  in  some  localities,  is  very  sparingly  distributed 
over  the  earth.  The  metal  itself,  which  is  obtained  with 
difficulty,  is  grayish-white,  brittle,  and  so  extremely  hard, 
that  it  resists  the  action  of  the  strongest  acids. 

The  most  abundant  ore  of  chromium,  is  a  compound  of  protoxyd  of  iron 
and  sesquioxyd  of  chromium, — known  as  "  chrome  iron.''''    It  is  found  more 
abundantly  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  vicinity  « 
of  Baltimore,  and  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Almost  all  the  compounds  of  chromium  are  characterized  by  very  beautiful 
colors,  and  are  hence  highly  valued  in  the  arts  as  materials  for  paints,  for 

QXTESTiONS. — What  is  its  principal  ore  ?  What  is  said  of  its  compounds  -with  oxygen  ? 
What  peculiar  properties  does  the  manganate  of  potasli  possess?  What  are  the  proper* 
ties  of  chromium  f  What  is  its  principal  ore  ?  For  what  are  the  compounds  of  chromiom 
remarkable?  >  . 
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djeing  fabrics,  and  for  coloring  glass,  porcelain,  enamels,  etc.  Oxjd  of 
chromium  is  the  coloring  ingredient  of  the  emerald,  of  the  green  yarieties  of 
serpentine,  and  probably  also  of  the  ruby. 

Ghromium  is  prepared  for-  use  in  the  arts  by  fusing  the  pulverized  ore, 
chrome  iron,  with  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter) ;  'by  this  treatment  the  chro- 
mium absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  converted  into  an  acid — chromic  add — 
which  unites  with  the  potash  of  the  niter  to  form  a  yellow  salt,  the  chromate 
of  potash,  K0,Cr08.  By  addhig  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  chromate 
of  potash,  we  remove  one  half  the  base  and  form  a  new  salt— bi-chromate 
of  potash,  KO,  2Cr08 — ^which  crystallizes  in  beautiful  red  tables,  and  furnishes 
the  source  from  whence  most  of  the  other  compounds  of  chromium  are  pre- 
pared. It  is  also  in  the  form  of  this  salt  that  chromium  is  best  known  as  an 
article  of  commerce. 

584.  Chromate  of  Lead,  VbO  fCrOz*— Chrome  TeUow.  —  'By 
adding  a  solution  of  bi-chromate  of  potash  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  we 
obtain  a  beautiful  yellow  precipitate  of  chromate  of  lead ;  this,  washed  and 
dried,  constitutes  the  well-known  pigment,  chrome  yellow.  By  mixing  chrome 
yellow  with  white  substances,  such  as  chalk,  clay,  etc.,  numerous  other  shades 
of  yellow  are  obtained,  as  Paris  yellow,  king's  yellow,  etc. ;  but  by  mixing  it 
with  Prussian  blue,  a  variety  of  cheap  green  pigments  are  formed,  as  Naples 
green,  olive  green,  etc. 

585.  Chromic  Acid,  C  r  Oj,  is  readily  prepared  by  mixing  4  mea- 
sures of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bi-chromate  of  potash  with  5  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol ;  as  the  liquid  cools,  chromic  acid  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  beautiful 
crimson  needles.  The  mother  liquor  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  crystals 
allowed  to  dry  on  a  porous  brick,  closely  covered  with  a  bell  glass ;  since  they 
decompose  instantly  by  contact  with  organic  matter.  When  chromic  acid  is 
brought  in  contact  with  alcohol  or  ether,  it  imparts  to  these  substances  a  por- 
tion of  its  oxyyen,  and  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  occasioned,  pro- 
duces an  immediate  ignition.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  projecting  a  smaU 
quantity  of  chromic  acid  upon  a  little  alcohol  or  ether  contained  m  a  tum* 
bier. 

If  we  mix  in  a  small  mortar  as  much  chromic  acid  as  can  be  taken  upon 
the  point  of  a  knife,  with  about  one  quarter  as  much  of  powdered  camphor 
(without  pressing  upon  it  strongly),  and  then  let  fall  into  the  mortar  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol  from  a  considerable  height,  instantaneous  ignition  and  de- 
flagration ensues — like  the  burning  of  gunpowder.  The  residue  in  the  mortar, 
after  the  decomposition,  is  sesquioxyd  of  chromium,  which  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  an  elegant  green,  mossy  vegetation. — Stockhart. 

QuEBTiONB. — H<nr  is  it  prepared  for  use  in  the  arts?  What  is  the  composition  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash  ?  What  is  chrome  yellow  ?  How  is  chromic  acid  prepared  ?  What 
are  its  properties  ? 

16* 
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SECTION    III. 

COBALT     AND     NICKEL. 

586.  fjO}}n\i .—Eqtuvalenty  29*5,  Symbol,  Co.— Cobalt  is 
a  reddish-gray  metal,  which  is  never  found  in  nature  in  a 
metallic  state,  except  as  a  constituent,  in  small  propor- 
tions, of  meteoric  iron. 

Oxyd  of  cobalt  is  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  blue  color  it  communicatca 
to  glass,  and  also  to  porcelain.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  moistening  a  small 
bead  of  bora^  glass  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  then  fusing  it  in 
the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe.  The  substance  called  emaU  is  a  glass,  colored  blue 
by  oxyd  of  cobalt,  and  then  finely  pulverized ;  it  was  formerly  much  used  as 
a  pigment,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  blue  writing-paper  ,*  but  is  now 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  cheaper  uUramarine. 

587.  Sympathetic  Inks  .—The  chloride  of  cobalt,  CoCl,  is  easily  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  oxyd  of  cobalt  in  h^irochloric  acid ;  the  solution,  evapor- 
ated to  small  bulk,  yields  ruby-red  crystals,  which  are  freely  soluble  in  water. 
The  liquid  resulting  from  their  aqueous  solution,  is  of  a  deep-blue  color  when 
concentrated,  but  when  diluted,  is  pink.  In  this  latter  condition  it  may  bo 
used  as  a  sympathetic  ink :  characters  written  on  paper  with  it  are  invisible, 
from  their  paleness  of  color,  until  the  salt  has  been  rendered  anhydrous  by 
exposure  to  heat,  when  the  letters  appear  blue.  "When  the  paper  is  laid 
aside,  moisture  is  again  absorbed  by  it,  and  the  writing  once  more  disappears. 

688.  ^\tkt\,— Equivalent,  29'6  ;  Symbol,  Ku — Nickel  is 
a  brilliant,  silver-white  metal,  extremely  ductile,  and  more 
fusible  than  iron.  It  occurs  in  nature  associated  chiefly 
with  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  cobalt ;  but  its  ores  are  by  no 
means  abundant.  It  is  almost  always  found  native  in  me- 
teoric iron,  sometimes  in  a  proportion  of  10  per  cent. 

The  salts  of  nickel  are  of  a  delicate  green  color,  both  when  in  a  solid  state 
and  when  in  solution. 

The  chief  use  of  nickel  is  in  the  manufacture  of  G-erman  silver,  which  is  a 
white,  malleable  alloy,  consisting,  in  100  parts,  of  51  parts  of  copper,  30-6  of 
zinc,  and  18-4  of  nickel — the  latter  element  imparting  to  the  alloy,  when  pol- 
ished, a  silver-Uke  appearance. 

689.  General  Properties  of  Cobalt  and  Nickel. — ^Thcse 
two  metals  are  especially  remarkable  from  the  circumstance,  that  they  almo^^t 


QtHSTIonb.— What  is  said  of  metallic  cobalt*  What  are  the  characteristics  of  oxyd 
of  cobalt  ?  What  is  smalt  ?  What  is  sympathetic  ink  f  What  is  said  of  the  properties 
and  distribution  of  nickel?  What  of  its  salts?  What  of  its  uses?  What  is  Gtanxum 
silver  ?    In  what  respects  do  cobalt  and  nickel  resemble  each  other  ? 
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always  occur  associated  together  ia  nature,  have  nearly  the  same  chemical 
equivalent,  and  agree  very  closely  in  their  chemical  properties.  They  are 
also  the  only  metals  beside  iron  which  are  readily  aosceptible  of  magnetism. 

SECTION    IV. 

ZINO     AND     CADMIUM 

590,  Zinc.  —  Equivalent^  32'5  ;  symbol^  Zn  ;  spectfio 
gravity,  6*8  to  7. — ^Zinc  is  not  found  native,  but  its  ores 
are  somewhat  abundant. 

The  most  important  of  its  ores  are  the  carbonate  k^  zinc,  called  calamine; 
the  red-oxyd  of  zinc,  found  in  great  purity  and  quantity  at  Sterling,  New 
Jersey ;  and  a  sulphide  of  smc,  called  blende — the  latter  being  usually  associ- 
ated with  ores  of  lead. 

59L  Properties . — Zinc  is  a  hard,  bluish-white  metal,  which  exhibits 
a  crystalline  fracture  when  broken.  It  is  brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  between  200®  and  300®  F>  acquires  considerable  malleability  and  duc- 
tility, and  may  be  rolled  and  wrought  with  ease  ;  it  is  a  very  singular  fact 
that  zinc  so  treated  retains  its  malleability  when  cold,  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  the  ordinary  sheet-zinc  of  commerce  is  manufactured.  At  a  temperature 
of  400®  it  again  becomes  so  brittle  as  to  admit  of  being  pulverized  in  a  mor- 
tar. At  770®  it  melts,  and  at  a  bright  red  heat  it  is  volatilized.  If  its  vapor 
be  brought  in  contact  with  air,  it  bums  with  a  splendid  green  light,  and  is 
converted  into  oxyd,  which  falls  in  copious  white  flakes,  anciently  called 
^*  philosopher's  wool.^^  Zinc,  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  soon 
tarnishes,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxyd,  which  protects  the 
metal  beneath  from  any  further  change.  This  property  renders  zinc  valuable 
for  a  great  variety  of  economic  purposes. 

By  reason  of  the  volatility  of  zinc  at  high  temperatures,  it  is  reduced  from  its 
ores  by  a  process  of  distillation  rather  than  smelting.  This  is  effected  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  pulverized  ore  and  coal  in  earthen  retorts,  and  condensing 
the  evolved  vapors  over  water,  or  in  receivers  from  whence  free  access  of  air 
is  excluded.  The  zinc  of  commerce  always  contains  impurities,  generally 
iron  and  lead,  and  sometimes  arsenic 

592.  Galvanized  Iron  is  sheet-iron  coated  with  zinc.  It  is  prepared  as 
follows :  the  ux>n  is  first  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  all  scale 
or  oxyd  from  its  surface,  and  then  plunged  into  a  bath  of  molten  zinc,  cov- 
ered with  sal-ammoniaa  The  use  of  the  latter  substance  is  to  dissolve  off 
any  adhering  film  of  oxyd  from  the  iron,  as  a  complete  union  of  the  two 
metals  will  not  occur  unless  the  surface  of  the  iron  is  chemically  clean.  The 
thui  ooatmg  of  zinc  which  adheres  to  the  iron  renders  the  latter  metal  nega- 
tively electric,  and  prevents  its  oxydation  or  rusting,     (§  247.) 

QnE8TX(»VB.-oWhat  is  said  of  the  distribadon  and  ores  of  jdac  ?  What  ar«  the  propter 
ttea«f<hio?    BovUtfaiG reduced frdm  its  OKS?   WbaltogalvaiiixedirttDr 
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593.  Oxyd  of  ZinC)  ZnO  .-^Zinc  White. — ^Zinc  forms  only  one  oom- 
pound  with  oxygen,  which,  when  pure,  is  a  white  powder.  Mixed  with 
drying  oils,  it  is  much  employed  as  a  white  paint,  under  the  name  of  zino- 
white,  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead ;  it  wanta^  however,  the  opacity  and  dead 
whiteness  for  which  white  lead  is  so  much  valued ;  but  has  the  advantage 
of  not  blackening  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  of  not  being 
deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen.* 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  ZnOjSOs,  constitutes  the  white  vitriol  of  commerce ;  it 
used  medicinally  in  small  doses,  and  also  in  the  operations  of  calico-printing. 
The  salts  of  zinc  are  colorless,  and  act  powerfully  and  rapidly  as  emetics. 

594.  Cadmium)  Cd^isa  white  metal,  resembling  tin  in  appearance, 
but  allied  to  zinc  in  its  propertiea  It  is  usually  found  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties  acoompany ing  the  ores  of  zinc,  and  has  no  practical  value  in  the  arts. 


SECTION    T. 

LEAD     AND    TIIT. 

595*  L e  a d .— ^wwofen^  103*5;  Symbol^  Pb  (Plumbum);  Specific  gravity, 
1 1  '44. — ^Lead  is  rarely  found  native,  but  its  ores  are  most  abun- 
dant. Almost  all  the  lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  fh>m  galeTia, 
or  the  sulphide  of  lead,  PbS,  an  ore  which  occurs  in  bound- 
less profusion  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  Missouri. 
The  reduction  (£  the  metal  is  easily  effected  by  crushing  the 
ore  and  subjecting  it  to  a  moderate  heat  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace.  Galena  always  contains  a  proportion  of  silver, 
which  is  sometimes  so  abundant  that  the  ore  is  worked  for 
this  metal  rather  than  for  the  lead.  When  the  galena  oc- 
curs in  bold,  well-characterized  cubes  (see  Fig.  196),  the  contained  lead  is 
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*  Zine-vhite  is  at  present  extendrely  manufactured  from  the  red  zine  ore  found  at 
Sterling,  "Sew  Jersey,  by  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  simple  process.  The  ore,  pul- 
verized and  mixed  with  ooal,  is  heated  in  large  oven-shaped  retorts  of  hrick,  to  each  of 
vhich  a  wide  pipe  of  sheet-iron  is  fitted ;  these  extend  through  the  furnace  wall  and  con- 
nect with  a  very  large  horizontal  tube,  throng  which  a  current  of  air  is  kept  moving  by 
the  revolution  of  a  fan-wheeL  The  current  thus  formed  flows  first  through  the  retorts, 
and  hums  the  vapor  of  zinc  to  oxyd ;  wiiich  is  immediately  transported  by  the  draft  of 
air  through  the  continuation  of  the  tube  to  a  chamber,  where  it  falls  as  delicate  powder. 

Oxyd  of  zinc,  in  comMnation  with  chloride  of  zinc,  has  recently  be«i  applied  to  pro- 
ducing a  lustrous  hard  finish  to  the  walls  of  rooms,  in  the  place  of  plaster  of  FSuis.  A 
coat  of  oxyd  of  zinc  mixed  with  irize,  and  made  up  like  a  wash,  is  first  laid  on  the  wall, 
ceiling,  or  wainscot,  and  over  that  a  coat  of  chloride  of  zinc  applied,  being  prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  the  first  wash.  The  oxyd  and  chloride  effect  an  immediate  eombination« 
and  form  a  kind  of  cement,  smooth  and  polished  as  glass; 

QuxsTioss.— What  is  said  of  oxyd  of  zinc  ?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  What  is  said  of  sol- 
phate  of  zinc  ?  What  of  cadmium  ?  What  is  said  of  the  distribution  of  lead  t  What  i« 
galena?    Whatisansaal  constftoeatof  thisorer 
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QSOaUy  nearly  pure ;  but  a  mineral  which  will  jield  0*36  per  cent,  of  Bilrer, 
or  120  oances  to  the  ton,  is  considered  extremely  rich.* 

596.  Properties . — Lead  is  a  soft,  bluish-gray  metal,  which  may  be 
rolled  into  tolerably  thin  sheets,  or  drawn  into  wire ;  its  tenacity,  however,  is 
yery  feeble.  It  fuses  at  620^  F.,  and  contracts  considerably  at  the  moment 
of  its  solidification,  which  circumstance  renders  it  unsuitable  for  castings.  At 
a  temperature  above  red-heat  it  is  somewhat  volatile 

The  surface  of  a  piece  of  lead,  when  freshly  cut,  presents  a  high  metallic 
luster,  but  it  soon  tarnishes  by  exposure  to  the  air,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
a  thin,  dosely-adherent  film  of  oxyd,  which  protects  the  metal  from  further 
change.  In  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere,  lead  undergoes  no  alteration,  and 
even  when  sealed  up  in  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  free  from  air,  the  metal  will 
retain  its  brilliancy  for  an  indefinite  period ;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  united 
action  of  air  and  pure  water,  it  is  subject  to  a  powerful  corrosion. — Miller. 

697.  Lead,  when  taken  into  the  system  in  any  soluble  form,  is  a  dangerous 
poison ;  its  effects,  moreover,  do  not  generally  manifest  themselves  immedi- 
ately, but  the  poison  accumulates,  and  produces,  oflen  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
a  number  of  different  and  distressing  forms  of  disease,  such  as  colic,  paralysis, 
etc  The  action  of  water  on  lead  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  since  this  metal  is  extensively  employed  in  cis- 
terns and  pipes,  for  the  storage  and  supply  of  water. 

The  action  of  different  waters  on  lead  varies  considerably.  "Waters  which 
are  very  pure  and  highly  aerated — waters  which  contain  nitrates,  chlorides,  or 
organic  matter,  as  those  flowing  from  the  vicinity  of  barn-yards,  manure 
heaps,  or  from  swamps  and  fields,  all  dissolve  lead  from  the  pipes  through 
which  they  pass;  and  the  constant  use  of  such  waters,  in  the  process  of  time, 
wiU  introduce  sufficient  lead  into  the  system  to  produce  disease.  Waters,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  contain  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  phosphates,  exert 
but  comparatively  little  action  on  lead.  Bi-carbonate  of  Ume  is  especially  re- 
markable for  the  preservative  influence  which  it  exerts ;  and  as  this  salt  is  a 
very  common  impurity  in  water,  few  spring  waters  act  on  lead  to  a  dangerous 
extent.  In  these  cases,  a  film  of  insoluble  carbonate,  sulphate,  or  phos- 
phate of  lead,  is  formed  upon  the  surfece  of  the  pipe,  and  all  further  corrosion 
prevented.  Rain-water,  as  collected  from  the  roofe  of  houses,  is  for  the  most 
part  sufficiently  impure,  especially  in  cities,  to  prevent  its  action  on  lead.  So 
general,  however,  is  the  action  of  water  upon  lead,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  any 

*  So  small  a  quantity  of  silver  as  three  or  four  ounces  to  a  ton  of  lead,  may  be  ex- 
tracted profitably  by  a  process  devised  by  Mr.  Pattinson,  of  England.  It  consists  in 
melting  the  argentiferous  lead,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  lead  tends  to  separate  in  tae  form  of  crystals  of  pure  metal,  before  the  alloy  of  silver 
has  been  cooled  safficiently  to  solidify.  By  a  careful  regulation  of  temperature,  the  great 
mass  of  the  lead  may,  therefore,  be  removed  mechanically,  leaving  the  silver  concentrated 
in  a  small  bulk  of  alloy. 

QUBBTIONB.— What  are  the  properties  of  lead  ?  What  changes  does  lead  undergo  in  the 
air?  What  is  said  of  the  poisonous  influence  of  lead?  What  of  the  action  of  water  on 
lead  ?    What  salts  arrest  the  action  of  water  on  lead  ?    How  do  tbey  efEacfe  this  ? 
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water  that  has  been  kept  in  contact  with  this  metal  for  a  considerable  peiiod, 
which  does  not  coitain  some  traces  of  it  Stone  and  wooden  cisterns,  and 
tin,  iron,  or  wood 'pipes,  are  therefore,  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  lead.  Where 
lead  service-pipes  are  used,  it  is  always  advisable  to  allow  the  water  to  nm 
for  some  time  before  using. 

598.  OxydH  of  Lead  . — ^Four  distinct  oxyds  of  lead  are  recognized,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  protoxyd,  PbO,  and  the  peroxyd,  PbOf. 

Protoxyd  of  Lead,  LUharge^  Massicot^  PbO,  is  a  yellow  powder, 
usually  obtained  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  oxydation  of  molten  lead  in  a  cur- 
rent  of  air.  Its  production  may  be  illustrated  by  fusing  a  small  piece  of  lead 
on  charcoal,  before  the  exterior  flame  of  a  blow-pipe.  The  melted  leadoxyd- 
ating,  is  at  first  converted  into  a  grayish  powder — a  mixture  of  oxyd  of  lead 
and  matallic  lead — but  by  continued  blowing,  the  gray  color  is  changed  into  a 
brilliant  yellow  —litharge.  This  oxyd  of  lead  is  a  powerful  base,  and  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  arts,  especially  in  the  glazmg  of  pottery  and  the  manu- 
facture of  flint  glass.  United  with  daXXj  acids  it  forms  insoluble  soaps  (the 
well-known  diachylon,  or  lead  plaster);  and  boiled  with  linseed-oil,  it  consti- 
tutes a  varnish  much  used  by  cabinet-makers. 

Red-Lead,  or  Miniuri',  2PbO.PbOt,  isa  compound  of  prot- 
oxyd and  peroxyd  of  lead.  It  is  formed  by  exposing  protoxyd  of  lead,  for  a 
long  tim?,  to  the  action  of  air,  at  a  temperature  below  fusing.  It  possesses  a 
brilliant  red  color,  and  13  much  used  in  the  arts  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
as  a  pigment,  and  for  the  coloring  of  red  sealing  wax  and  of  paper, 

599.  Carbonate  of  Lead,  PbO,  CO^—TFl^tYc-Zcad  — This  salt 
occurs  in  nature,  but  is  prepared  artificially,  in  immense  quantities,  for  use  as 
a  paint  Pure  carbonate  of  lead  is  a  soft,  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  easily  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acids. 

Two  methods  are  in  use  for  making  white  lead.  One  of  these  consists  in 
dissolving  litharge  in  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  the  lead  as  carbonate,  by  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  best  white  lead  is,  however,  made  by  a  pro- 
cess known  as  the  "  Dutch  method."  A  great  niunber  of 
small  earthen  pots  are  partially  filled  with  weak  vin^ar, 
and  a  thin  sheet  of  lead,  coiled  in  a  spiral,  placed  in 
each.  (See  Fig.  197.)  The  pots  are  then  each  covered 
with  a  plate  of  lead,  and  arranged  in  rows  and  tiers,  one 
above  the  other,  to  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet,  and  the 
,  whole  finally  covered  with  decomposing  stable  manure  or 
:  spent  tan.  After  the  lapse  of  several  months,  the  rolls 
of  lead  are  found  to  be  mostly  or  entu^ly  converted 
into  a  pure  white  carbonate,  which  only  requires  washing  and  grinding  to  fit 
it  for  immediate  use.    The  theory  of  this  curious  process  is  as  follows :  the 

Questions.-— What  oxyds  of  lead  are  there  f  By  what  names  is  protoxyd  of  lead 
known?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  What  are  its  properties  and  uses?  What  is  rod-load? 
What  other  namo  is  appUed  to  it  ?  What  «r«  its  uses  ?  What  is  wUto-laad  t  Ykow  is  it 
prepared  ? 
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heat  of  the  deoomposiDg  dung,  etc.,  volatilizes  a  portion  of  the  vinegar,  as 
acetic  acid,  and  under  the  influence  of  air  and  acid  fames,  a  crust  of  acetate 
of  lead  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal.  The  carbonic  add,  generated 
from  the  slow  decay  and  decomposition  of  the  materiais  of  the  hot-bed,  readily 
converts  this  salt  into  carbonate  of  lead,  leaving  the  acetic  acid  free  to  com- 
bine with  an  additional  portion  of  lead,  which  is,  in  turn,  again  decomposed ; 
and  this  action  is  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  lead  is  converted  into  a  car- 
bonate. White  lead  is  largely  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  baryta,  but  the 
fraud  may  be  easily  detected  by  digesting  a  sample  in  nitric  or  acetic  acids, 
when  the  baryta  will  remain  undissolved. 

600.  The  most  ready  solvent  for  lead  is  nitric  acid ;  dilute  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  not  acting  upon  it  to  any  great  extent. 

The  presence  of  lead  in  solution  may  be  easily  detected  by  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing tests :  with  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  white,  insoluble  precipitate— sul- 
phate of  lead;  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a 
black  sulphide,  visiWe,  when  the  quantity  of  lead  * 

present  is  very  mmute,  only  after  a  littie  time ; 
and  with  solutions  of  bi-chromate  of  potash  or 
iodide  of  potassium,  yellow  precipitates. 

Zuic  precipitates  lead  from  its  solution  by  vol- 
taic action,  in  the  form  of  crystalline  metallic 
particles,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  lead- 
tree.     (Fig.  198.     §  255.) 

In  case  of  poisoning  by  a  dose  of  soluble  lead 
salts,  the  best  antidote  is  Epsom  salts  (sulphate , 
of  magnesia),  with  which  the  lead  forms  an  in- 
soluble and  inert  sulphate.  This  remedy,  how- 
ever, is  ineffectual  in  the  more  usual  forms  of  lead-poisoning,  in  which  the 
metal  is  introduced  into  the  system  in  minute  quantities,  in  water  or  in  articles 
of  diet 

601.  Alloys  of  Lead . — "The  alloys  of  lead  are  numerous  and  impor- 
tant Shot  is  an  alloy  of  lead,  with  a  small  proportion  of  arsenic,  which 
hardens  it,  and  Militates  its  separation  into  globules.  In  the  manufacturo 
of  shot,  the  lead  is  melted  at  the  top  of  liigh  towers  built  for  the  purpose, 
and  poured  into  a  vessel  perforated  in  the  bottom  with  numerous  small  holes. 
The  lead,  in  running  through,  is  separated  into  drops,  wliich  falling  through 
the  height  of  the  tower,  become  spherical,  and  cool  before  reaching  a  reser- 
vou-  of  water  placed  for  theu:  reception  at  the  base  of  the  tower.  For  the 
manufacture  of  the  largest  sized  shot,  a  tower  of  at  least  150  feet  high  is 
required.  Shot  are  proved,  and  the  different  sizes  separated,  by  rolling  them 
down  an  inclined  board.  Those  which  are  irregular  in  shape,  roll  oflf  at  the 
sides,  or  stop,  while  the  perfectly  spherical  ones  continue  in  a  straight  course. 

QuKSTioira.— What  is  the  most  ready  solvent  of  lead  ?  How  may  the  presence  of  lead 
in  solntion  be  detected  f  What  are  antidotes  to  lead-poisoning  r  How  are  shot  manofao- 
tured  ?    What  is  their  composition  ?    How  are  shot  proved  ? 
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Tifpe-meicU  is  an  alloy  of  3  parts  lead  and  1  of  antimony.  This  alloy  is  saffi- 
ciently  fasible  to  allow  of  its  being  readily  cast,  and  it  expands  at  the  mo- 
ment of  solidification,  and  copies  the  mold  accurately.  Solder  is  an  alloy  of 
lead  and  tin. 

602.  Tin. — Equivalent ,  69;  Symbol,  Sn  (Stannum) ; 
Specific  gravity,  7*29. — Tin  occurs  in  nature  usually  as  an 
oxyd,  but  sometimes  as  a  sulphide. 

Its  ores  are  very  sparingly  distributed  over  the  earth — ^the  most  important 
tin-mines  being  those  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  Malacca,  in  Southern  Asia. 
It  is  also  mined  to  a  limited  extent  in  Germany,  and  in  a  few  localities  in 
Mexico  and  South  America.  It  has  hitherto  only  been  discovered  in  on© 
locality  in  the  United  States,  at  Jackson,  N.  H.,  in  very  small  quantities. 

Tin  of  two  qualities,  as  regards  purity,  is  recognized  in  commerce,  viz., 
"  block"  or  "  bar"  tin,  and  "  grain"  tin ;  the  latter  being  a  refined  metal 

603.  Properties  . — ^The  properties  which  characterize  tin  and  render 
it  valuable  in  the  arts,  are  its  malleability,  fusibility,  softness,  silver-like  color 
and  luster,  and  especially  its  sUght  affinity  for  oxygen,  which  enables  it  to 
retain  its  brilliancy  at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  the  presence  of  air  and  moist- 
ure. Tin  melts  at  442°  F.  If  heated  above  this  point  it  is  not  sensibly 
volatilized,  but  becomes  rapidly  oxydized,  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  white 
light  When  a  bar  of  metallic  tin  is  bent  backward  and  forward,  it  has  a 
peculiar  creaking  or  crackling  sound,  which  is  termed  the  "  tin  cry ;"  this 
is  due  to  the  crystalline  texture  of  the  tin,  the  crystals  moving  upon  each 
other.  Tin  is  almost  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolves  slowly 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  with  great  violence,  not  dis- 
solving the  metal,  but  converting  it  into  a  white  powder,  the  binoxyd  of  tin. 
This  reaction  may  be  easily  illustrated  by  pouring  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  a 
little  tin-foil  in  a  porcelain  dish.  The  binoxyd  of  tin  thus  formed,  when  ren- 
dered anhydrous  by  ignition,  constitutes  the  putty  powder  used  for  polishing 
glass,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  enamels. 

604.  "With  oxygen  tin  unites  to  form  several  oxyds,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  protoxyd,  SnO,  and  the  peroxyd  or  binoxyd,  SnOa.  This  last  oxyd 
in  its  hydrated  condition,  has  the  character  of  an  acid,  and  is  then  kno\vn 
as  stannic  acid,  SnOojHO.  Tin  also  unites  with  chlorine  to  form  two  chlor- 
ides, the  protochloride,  SnCl,  and  the  perchloride,  SnClj.  The  last-named 
chloride  is  an  old  and  very  curious  compound,  which  was  formerly  called  the 
'^fuming  liquor  of  Lihavius.^^  It  is  a  dense,  fuming  liquid,  prepared  by  ex- 
posing melted  tin  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine.  A  p/eparation  of  bi-chlorido 
of  tin  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing  as  a  mordant.  A  hi-svlphurd  of  tin^  SnS*, 
formed  by  exposing  to  a  low  red  heat  in  a  glass  flask  a  mixture  of  12  parts 

Questions.— What  is  type-metal ?  What  is  solder?  What  is  said  of  the  occurrence 
and  distribution  of  tin  f  What  two  qualities  of  tin  are  known  in  commerce  ?  What  are 
the  characteristic  properties  of  tin?  What  is  '•*'  tin-cry  T'  What  is  the  action  of  acids 
upon  tin  ?  What  is  putty  powder  ?  What  are  the  principal  oxyds  of  tin  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  chlorides  of 'tin  ?    What  is  the  composition  of  bronze  powders  ? 
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tin,  6  mercury,  6  sal-ammoniac,  and  7  flowers  of  sulphur,  is  of  a  brilliant 
gold  color,  and  is  known  as  mosaic  gold.  It  constitutes  the  well-known 
bronze  powders  used  in  printing  and  in  the  manu^ture  of  paper-hangings. 

605.  The  useful  applications  of  metallic  tin  are  very  numerous.  Tin-plate^ 
of  which  ordinary  articles  of  tin-ware  are  made,  is  sheet-iron  superficially 
coated  with  tin.  It  is  prepared  by  first  rendering  the  sur&ce  of  the  iron 
chemically  clean  by  the  action  of  acids,  and  then  immersing  the  sheet-metal 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  a  bath  of  molten  tin ;  the  union  of  the  two 
metaJs,  fhus  effected,  is  not  a  case  of  simple  adhesion,  but  the  tin  forms  with 
the  iron  an  alloy.  Britannia-metal,  which  is  much  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
t3a-pots  and  cheap  spoons,  consists  of  equal  parts  of  tin,  brass,  antimony,  and 
bismuth.  Pewter  of  the  best  quality,  consists  of  4  parts  tin  and  1  of  lead. 
Ordinary  brass  pins  ar^  tinned,  or  whitened,  by  boiling  them  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining tin  in  a  finely-divided  state,  and  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  in  water. 
The  acid  of  the  cream  of  tartar  effects  a  solution  of  some  of  the  tin  in  the 
first  instance,  which  on  longer  boiling  separates  as  a  metal  upon  the  more 
electro-posfttive  brass. 

SECTION    YI. 

COPPER    AND    BISMUTH. 

606.  Copper . — Equivalent^  31-*? ;  Syrribol,  Cu  (Cuprum) ;  Specific  gravity ^ 
8*9. — Copper  is  firequently  found  native,  generally  in  small  crystals,  but  some^ 
times  in  immense  masses,  as  in  the  mines  on  Lake  Superior.  Its  ores,  also^ 
are  numerous  and  abundant — the  most  important  being  the  sulphurets  of 
copper,  and  the  red  oxyd.  Carbonate  of  copper,  constituting  the  beautiful 
green  mineral  malachite,  is  also  found  in  sufficient  abundance  in  some  locali- 
ties to  admit  of  working — especially  i«  Siberia,  Eastern  Africa,  etc. 

607.  Properties . — Copper  is  one  of  tlie  metals  which  has  been  longest 
known  to  man,  and  was  extensively  used  long  before  the  working  of  iron 
was  understood.  It  is  moderately  hard,  tenacious,  ductile,  and  malleable, 
and  is  the  only  metal,  with  the  exception  of  titanium,  which  has  a  red  color. 
Copper  requires  a  high  degree  of  temperature  for  fusion  (1990°  F.),  and  when 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat  is  somewhat  volatile — its  vapor  burning  with  a 
green  flame.     It  is  one  of  the  best  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  copper  remains  unchanged, 
but  when  exposed  to  a  moist  air  it  quickly  tarnishes,  and  ultimately  becomes 
covered)  with  a  strongly-adherent  green  crust,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonate. 
Pure  water  has  little  or  no  action  upon  copper,  but  in  sea-water,  or  solutions 
of  the  chlorides,  it  is  gradually  corroded.  The  corrosion  and  waste  of  the 
copper  sheathing  of  ships  is  due  chiefly  to  the  oxygen  contained  in  sea-water, 

Quii8Ti027B.^What  is  tin-plate  ?  What  is  Britannia-metal  ?  What  is  pewter  ?  Hov 
are  pins  whitened?  What  is  said  of  the  occurrence  of  copper  in  nature?  What  are  its 
chief  properties?  What  is  the  durability  of  copper  in  various  situations  ?  What  occa- 
sions the  corrosion  of  copper  sheathing  t 
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and  to  the  friction  of  the  water;  the  corrosion  being  greatest  at  those  points 
where  the  bubbles  of  air  inclosed  in  the  water,  by  the  surging  at  the  bcw, 
rise  to  the  surface  and  break  against  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL  Corrosion  of 
a  ship's  sheatbing  is  also  slow  in  mid-ocean  compared  to  what  it  is  at  the 
mouths  of  tropical  rivers,  or  in  harbors,  where  the  water  is  filled  with  par- 
ticles of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

608.  The  most  ready  solvent  of  copper  is  nitric  acid.  (§  344  )  Many  of 
the  weak  vegetable  acids  also  attack  metallic  copper,  but  dilute  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  have  scarcely  any  action  upon  it 

609.  The  two  principal  oxyds  of  copper  are  the  protoxyd,  or  black  oxyd, 
CuO,  and  the  suboxyd,  or  red  oxyd,  CujO. 

610.  Protoxyd  of  Copperisthe  basis  of  all  the  ordinary  salts  of 
copper.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  metallic  copper  to  redness  in  a  current  of 
air,  and  then  suddenly  quenching  it  in  cold  water ;  or  more  conveniently  by 
decomposing  the  nitrate  of  copper  by  heating  it  to  redness — ^the  product  in 
the  first  instance  being  black  scales,  and  in  the  last  a  dense  black  powder. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  as  a  hydrate  of  light  blue  color  by  the  addition  of 
caustic  potash  to  a  solution  of  any  of  its  salts,  (as  blue  vitriol).  Protoxyd  of 
copper  is  a  compound  of  considerable  importance  in  chemistry  and  the  arts; 
when  mixed  with  organic  substances,  and  heated,  it  gives  up  all  its  oxygen, 

and  is  hence  much  used  to  effect  the 
complete  combustion  of  these  bodies  in 
a  process  by  which  their  elementary 
compasition  is  determined;  it  is  also 
used  for  imparting  to  glass  and  porcelain 
.:^  a  beautiful  green  color. 

Suboxyd  of  copper  is  found  native, 
^  and  may  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mix- 
tiffe  of  5  parts  of  black  oxyd  and  4  parts 
of  fine  copper  filings  in  a  covered  crucible ;  the  red  coating  which  is  formed 
when  metallic  copper  (as  a  cent,  for  example,  see  Fig.  199)  is  slightly  heated 
and  suddenly  cooled,  is  also  suboxyd  of  copper.  Its  principal  industrial 
value  is  for  imparting  to  glass  a  beautiful  ruby  or  purple  color. 

611.  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Blue  vitriol,  €uO,S08,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  salts  of  copper,  and  is  formed  by  heating  metallic  copper 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  beautiful  blue  crystals, 
arid  is  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  2  of  boiling  water.  Large  quantities  of 
this  salt  are  used  in  calico-printing,  in  the  preparation  of  most  of  the  other 
salts  of  copper,  and  as  an  agent  for  exciting  galvanic  batteries.  Wood  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  protected  against  dry-rot,  and  a  wash 
of  it  on  the  wood-work  of  cellars  is  highly  serviceable  in  preventing  the 
formation  of  mold.  Animal  substances  thoroughly  imbued  with  it  and  then 
dried,  remain  unaltered. 

Questions.— What  is  th«  most  ready  solrent  of  copper  ?  What  are  the  two  principal 
oxyds  of  copper  ?  What  is  said  of  protoxyd  of  copper?  What  of  suboxyd  of  copper  f 
What  is  the  composition  of  blue  vitriol  ?    What  are  its  uses  and  properties  ? 
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612.  Nitrate  of  Copper,  CuO,  Wo*,  is  a  beautiful  bin©,  efflor- 
escent salt,  formed  by  dissolving  metallic  copper  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  highly 
corrosive,  and  easily  decomposed.  Its  tendency  to  decomposition  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  closely  enveloping  a  few  moist  crystals  of  nitrate  of  copper  in 
tin-foil,  and  placing  the  parcel  upon  a  porcelain  dish ;  the  affinity  of  the  tin 
for  the  nitric  acid  in  a  short  time  occasions  intense  chemical  action,  accom- 
panied by  the  phenomenon  of  ignition ;  a  paper  also,  moistened  with  a  strong 
solution  of  this  salt,  cannot  be  rapidly  dried  without  taking  fire  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  nitric  acid. 

613.  Verdigris . — Sub- Acetate  of  Copper. — ^Yerdigris  Is  a  salt  of  acetic 
acid  (the  acid  of  vinegar)  and  oxyd  of  copper.  It  may  be  formed  experi- 
mentally by  moistening  from  time  to  time  a  copper  coin  with  vinegir,  which 
oocasions  the  production  of  a  green  coating.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale, 
either  directly  from  copper  and  vinegar  (green  verdigris),  or  indirectly  by 
spreading  the  refuse  of  pressed  grapes  upon  plates  of  copper  exposed  to 
the  air;  in  this  latter  case  the  juice  adhering  to  the  mash  gradually  changes 
to  vinegar,  and  forms  blue,  or  French  verdigris.  This  salt  is  much  used  in 
the  arts  as  a  pigment 

614.  Characteristics  of  the  Salts  of  Copper . — ^Most  of 
the  salts  of  copper  have  a  blue  or  green  color,  and  nearly  all  are  soluble  in 
water.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  nauseating  metallic  taste,  and  when 
taken  internally  act  as  deadly  poisons,  producing  violent  vomiting,  followed 
by  exhaustion  and  death.  Black  oxyd  of  copper  is  soluble  in  oils  and  futs, 
BO  that  greasy  matters  boiled  in  an  copper  saucepan  which  is  not  kept  bright, 
are  liable  to  become  impregnated  with  the  metal ;  verdigris  may  also  be  in- 
troduced into  food  from  the  cooking  of  acid  vegetables  or  fruits  in  copper 
vessels  ;  the  use  of  copper  in  domestic  economy  ought,  therefore,  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  far  as  practicable.  The  best  antidote  against  copper  poison- 
ing is  raw  white  of  eggs,  the  albumen  of  which,  by  forming  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  metal,  renders  it  inert  Milk,  or  sugar  mixed  with  iron 
filings  are  also  efficacious. 

615.  Alloys  of  Copper  • — ^The  alloys  of  copper  are  extensively  used 
in  the  arts.  Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc ;  the  usual  proportions 
being  06  parts  of  copper  and  34  zinc.  By  varying  the  proportions,  however, 
the  varieties  of  brass  known  as  "red  metal,"  "pinchbeck,"  "  Muntz,"  or 
sheathing  metal,  etc.,  may  be  obtained.  Gun'Vnetal^  used  in  the  fabrication 
of  brass  ordnance,  is  an  alloy  of  90  parts  of  copper  and  10  of  tin.  BeU-meial 
and  specvlum-metal  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  tin.  Bronze  for  statuary 
consist  of  91  parts  copper,  2  of  tin,  6  of  zinc,  and  1  of  lead.  The  brass  of 
the  ancients  was  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 


QiTEsno278. — ^What  is  said  of  nitrate  of  copper?  What  is  Tcrdlgris?  Hov  is  it  pre* 
pared?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  salts  of  copper  ?  Why  ia  the  use  of  copper 
■vessels  in  culinary  operations  nnadvisable  ?  What  is  the  best  antidote  against  copper 
poiaoiuiig  ?    What  is  brass  7    What  is  gan-metal— bell-metal— bronce  ? 
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616.  Bismuth  is  a  reddish-white, %ard,  brittle  metal, 
which  is  generally  found  native  in  small  quantities. 

It  crystallizes  from  fusion  in  cubic  crystals  of  great  brilliancy.  Its  principal 
employment  is  in  the  preparation  of  alloys,  a  slight  admixture  of  it  increasing 
the  fusibility  of  several  metals  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Oxyd  of  bismuth  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  medicine,  and  also  as  a  cosmetic  (pearl  powder). 

SECTION    VII. 

URANIUM,   VANADIUM,    TUNGSTEN,    COLUMBIUir,   TITANIUM,   MOLYBDENUM, 
NIOBIUM,    PELOPIUM,    ILMENIUM,   ETC. 

617.  All  these  metals  are  very  sparingly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  some  of  them  are  so  rare,  that  they  have  been  seen  by  only  a  few 
chemists.  Uranium  and  titanium  are  used  to  some  extent  for  the  coloration 
of  porcelain  and  enamels ;  and  molybdenum,  in  combination,  as  moly bdato  of 
ammonia,  constitutes  the  most  delicate  known  test  of  the  presence  of  phos- 
phoric add  in  eolation. 

SECTION    YIII. 

ANTIMONY    AND    ARSENIC. 

618.  kniimonj,— Equivalent,  12*9;  Symbol,  Sb.  (Stib- 
ium).— Antimony  is  a  blueish-white  metal,  with  a  highly 
crystalline  texture,  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  easily  reduced 
in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  powder.* 

When  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  under- 
goes no  change ;  but  if  heated,  it  burns  brilliantly,  emitting  copious  white 
fumes,  which  consist  chiefly  of  a  teroxyd  of  antimony.  A  very  interesting 
experiment  consists  in  fusing  a  little  of  the  metal  on  charcoal  before  the  blow- 
pipe, and  projecting  the  melted  globule  upon  the  floor  or  an  incUned  board ; 
the  moment  it  strikes  the  hard  surface,  it  bursts  into  a  multitude  of  little 
spheroids,  which  radiate  in  all  directions,  leaving  a  trail  of  white  smoke  (oxyd) 
behind  them.  Antimony  is  not  used  by  itself  in  the  arts,  but  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  several  important  alloys,  as  type  metal,  Britannia  metal, 
etc.  Pinely-powdered  antimony,  sprinkled  into  a  jar  of  chlorine  gas,  ignites, 
and  occasions  a  miniature  shower  of  Are. 


*  Antimony  iras  first  made  known  by  Basil  Valentino,  an  alchemist  and  monk,  of  Er- 
furth,  Germany.  The  etymology  of  its  name  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  following  circum- 
stance :  its  discorerer  haring  obserred  that  its  effects,  when  administered  to  hogs,  were 
bp^p'^-'-'l,  tried  it  upon  his  fellow-monks.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  howeror,  was 
that  the  monks  sickened  and  died — Whence  the  name  antimoine,  anti-monk,  anUmony, 

QuBSTioxB.— What  is  said  of  bismuth  ?  What  are  its  uses  ?  What  is  said  of  uranium, 
titanium,  and  molybdenum  ?  What  of  antimony?  What  are  the  properties  of  antimonjX 
What  its  industrial  uses  ? 
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619.  Antimon3r  fonna  three  oxyds,  the  most  important  of  which  are,  the 
teroxyd  of  antimony,  SbOs,  and  antimonio  acid,  SbOs. 

620.  The  compounds  of  antimony  are  remarkabla  for  their  medicinal  ef- 
fects, and  are  classed  in  phannacy  among  the  important  remedial  agents. 
When  taken,  however,  in  inordinate  doses,  they  act  as  poisons.  Tartar 
emetic  is  a  double  salt  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  antimony.  It  is 
formed  by  boiling  oxyd  of  antimony  with  cream  of  tartar,  which  last  is  a  salt 
of  potassa  and  tartaric  acid,  containing  firee  acid;  this  free  acid  combines 
with  the  oxyd  of  antimony,  and  thus  forms  a  double  salt.  Tartar  emetic,  dis- 
solved in  sherry  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  of  the  former  to  a  fluid 
ounce  of  the  latter,  forms  the  well-known  **  wine  of  antimony." 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  added  to  solutions  of  antimony  (as  a  solution  of  tar- 
tar emetic  in  water),  precipitates  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  pecuhar  and  highly 
characteristic,  orange-colored  sulphuret 

621.  Arsenic, — Equivalent,  75;  Sytnbol,  As. — Areenic 
is  sometimes  found  native,  Lut  generally  occurs  in  the 
form  of  an  alloy  with  some  other  metal,  especially  with 
iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  or  tin. 

The  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  of  commerce  is  obtained  in  Silesia,  in  Ger- 
many, by  roasting,  in  furnaces,  a  double  sulphuret  of  iron  and  arsenic, — called 
mispickel,  or  the  arsenides  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  The  arsenic,  volatilized  by 
heat  in  the  form  of  an  oxyd — arsenious  acid — is  condensed  and  collected  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder  in  large  chambers,  into  which  the  flues  from  the 
furnace  open.* 

Metallic  arsenic  may  be  obtained  by  heatmg  arsenious  acid  with  powdered 
charcoal  in  a  tightly-closed  crucible.  It  is  a  dark,  steel-gray  coloitd  metal, 
extremely  brittle,  and  may  be  easily  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  sold  by  drug- 
gists under  the  very  objectionable  names  of  Jly-powdeVj  Jly-poison,  cobalij  etc. 
When  heated,  it  volatilizes  without  fusion ;  and  if  air  be  present,  it  oxydizes 
to  arsenious  acid.  Its  vapor  has  a  remarkable  odor  of  garlic,  which  is  so  pe- 
culiar and  noticeable,  that  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  characteristic  tests  of 
the  presence  of  this  element ;  this  odor  is  easily  recognized  by  heating  a  frag- 
ment of  arsenic^  or  araenious  acid  on  charcoal  before  the  blow-pipe. 

622.  The  oxyds  of  arsenic  are  two: — Arsenious  acid,  AsOs,  and  arsenic 
add,  AsOs. 


*  The  opening  of  these  chambers,  and  the  removal  of  arsenic,  is  a  task  of  great  danger, 
and  is  performed  about  once  in  six  weeks.  The  workmen  engaged  in  the  operation,  as 
protection  against  the  poison,  are  completely  encased  iu  leather,  with  glazed  apertures  for 
the  eyes.  They  also  wear,  in  addition,  damp  cloths  over  their  mouths  and  nostrils,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  inhalation  of  minutely-divided  particles. 

Questions. — What  are  the  chief  oxyds  of  antimony?    What  is  tartar>cmetic?    What, 
is  wine  of  antimony  ?    What  is  a  characteristic  test  of  antimony  in  solution  ?    In  what 
form  does  arsenic  occur  naturally  f    How  is  the  arsenic  of  commerce  prepared  ?    What  is 
said  of  metallic  arsenic  ?    What  of  its  oxyds  ? 
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Arsenions  Acid)  As 0$. — White  Arsenic,  RaaCs-hane, — ^This  ozjrd  is 
the  substance  to  which  the  name  arsenic  is  popularly  applied,  and  is  the  well- 
known  poison.  It  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  white  powder,  but  when  freshly 
sublimed  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  semi'transparent  solid,  which  gradu- 
ally becomes  opaque  and  white,  like  porcelain.  It  is  soluble  in  about  II  parts 
of  boiling  water,  but  to  a  very  much  less  extent  in  cold  water.  Its  solution 
is  colorless,  and  almost  tasteless,  which  circumstances  greatly  facilitate  its  em- 
ployment for  criminal  purposes.  It  dissolves  freely  in  hot  hydrochloriG  acid, 
and  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies. 

Arsenious  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  arseniiea :  arsenite  of  potash  is 
used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  Fowler^s  solution ;  and  arsenite  of  copper 
constitutes  the  delicate  and  beautiful  green  pigment  known  in  commerce  as 
Scheelt^s  green.  Its  poisonous  properties  have  also  been  taken  advantage  of 
for  the  destruction  of  vermin.  To  destroy  rats  and  mice,  the  poison  should 
be  mixed  with  flour  or  lard,  but  not  in  too  largo  a  quantity,  or  these  animals 
will  not  touch  it.*  Arsenious  acid,  when  placed  in  contact  with  organic  sub- 
stances, prevents  their  decay,  and  may  be  hence  used  with  advantage  for  the 
preservation  of  stuflfod  and  dried  objects  of  natural  history.f 

G23.  Arsenic  Acid,  A8O5,  is  formed  by  treating  arsenious  add  with 
i^tric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  It  unites  with  metallic 
oxyds  to  form  arseniates:  the  arseniate  of  potash  being  used  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  calico  printing,  not  so  much  to  produce  colors  as  to  prevent  their 
adherence  \o  certain  portions  of  the  fabric. 

Arsenic  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  a  volatile  and  highly  poisonous 
gas — arseniuretted  hydrogen.  There  are  also  several  compounds  of  arsenic 
and  sulphur,  which  are  used  as  pigments  and  in  pyrotechny :  realgar,  AsSs, 
is  a  beautiful  red  pigment,  and  is  a  principal  constituent  of  the  so-called  fohiie 
Indian  fire,  often  used  as  a  signal-light ;  orpiment,  AsSs,  is  a  golden  yellow 
pigment ; — both  of  these  substances  are  found  native. 

624.  Arsenic  forms  alloys  with  most  of  the  metals,  which  are  generally  brit- 
tle and  easily  fusible.    Its  presence  in  iron  is  highly  injurious. 

*  If  the  poison  is  put  in  stables,  the  receptacles  of  meal  and  fodder  should  be  carefolly 
covered  over,  that  the  poisoned  rats  may  not  vomit  the  poison  into  them. 

t  It  is  best  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  form  of  an  arsenical  soap,  which  may  be  pre- 
pared by  mixing  100  parts  of  white  soap,  103  of  arsenious  add,  86  carbonate  of  potash,  15 
camphor,  and  12  quicklime.  The  soap  is  to  be  scraped  and  melted  with  a  little  water  at 
a  gentle  heat ;  then  add  the  potassa  and  the  lime,  and  mix  them  well  together — the  arsen- 
ious acid  is  afterward  added  gradually,  and  well  incorporated.  The  camphor  is  reduced 
to  powder  by  rubbing  it  in  a  mortar,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  strong  alcohol, 
and  when  the  soap  is  cold  this  is  well  mixed  in.  A  portion  of  the  soap  dissolved  in  water 
U  applied  to  the  preparations  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  penciL  It  constantly  exhales 
the  odor  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  and  effectually  destroys  insects  and  their  eggs. — 
Du:kiAS. 

•  QuKSTioxs.— What  is  said  of  the  arsenic  of  the  shops  f  What  are  the  properties  of  ar- 
senious acid?  What  are  its  salts  termed f  What  is  Fowler's  solution?  What  is 
ScheeU*  green?  What  are  the  uses  of  arsenic?  What  is  arsenic  acid?  What  are  its 
salts  called  ?    What  are  its  uses  ?    What  is  said  of  the  other  compounds  of  ftrseoio  ? 
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625.  Characteristics  and  Teits  for  Arsenic.  —  The  com- 
pounds of  this  metal  are  all  highly  pCHSonous,  either  when  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, when  applied  to  wounds,  or  when  inhaled  as  vapw.  The  most  effectual 
antldotef,  in  cases  of  ordiaary  poisoniag  by  it,  are,  firsts  a  poweiful  emetic,  and 
then  the  free  administration  of  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  iron  suspended  in  water 
(§  567) ;  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  caldned  magnesia  may  ba  used.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  either  of  these  substances,  the  white  of  eggs,  milk,  sugar,  and  soap- 
suds are  beneficial,  (tiiis  latter  observation  applying  also  to  almost  all  other 
cases  of  poisoning).  Prompt  action  is,  however,  necessary,  as  arsenic  is 
almost  alwa3rs  fatal  when  time  is  allowed  for  its  absorption  into  the  system 
in  sufficient  quantity. 

The  frequent  employment  of  arsenic  as  an  agent  in  poisoning,  has  induced 
chemists  to  study  its  nature  and  compounds  so  carefully,  that  its  detection 
when  present  in  the  body,  in  the  materials  which  have  passed  from  the  body, 
in  food  or  in  liquids,  is  a  matter  of  certainty.  Even  though  the  quantity  be 
too  minute  to  be  weighed,  its  existence  in  a  substance  may  be  absolutely  de- 
monstrated and  made  visible  to  the  eye.  Lapse  of  time  can  not  wholly  de» 
stroy  this  chemical  evidenca ; — ^the  body  with  which  the  arsenic  has  become 
incorporated  may  decay,  but  the  poison  remains  unchanged,  and  may  be 
recognized  even  after  the  lapse  of  years.* 

626.  An  investigation  for  the  detection  of  arsenic,  in  cases  where  a  criminal 
prosecution  involving  reputation,  and  perhaps  life,  depends  upon  the  issue, 
should  be  intrusted  only  to  a  professional  chemist,  but  a  description  of  the 
tests  employed,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  evidence  can  be  accumulated, 
are  matters  of  general  interest 

An  exceedingly  delicate  test  known  as  **  Marsh's  test,"  depends  upon  the 
property  which  arsenic  possesses  of  forming  a  gas  with  hydrogen,  and  de- 
positing itself  in  the  metallic  state,  upon  the  surface  of  a  cold  plate  held 
over  the  flame  of  the  burning  gas.  The  experiment  is  made  by  generating 
hydrogen  in  the  usual  manner  from  zinc,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  glass 
flask,  and  allowing  it  to  escape  through  a  perforated  cork  and  tube  of  glass 
drawn  down  to  a  fine  point  (See  Fig.  200.)  The  hydrogen  evolved  should 
first  be  tested  by  burning  it  against  a  porcelain  plate  to  prove  that  it  is  free 
firom  arsenic,  and  then  the  suspected  liquor  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  ap- 
paratus. (For  the  purpose  of  experiment  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  in  water,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  used).  If  arsenic  is  present,  the 
flame  of  hydrogen,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  a  cool  white 


*  In  cages  of  arsenical  poisoning,  putrefaction  of  the  hodj  after  death  is  retarded  in  a 
remarkable  degree ;  and  in  many  cases  where  the  body  has  been  disinterred  several  months 
after  death,  it  has  been  found  sufficiently  presenred  from  decay  to  allow  many  of  the 
principal  internal  organs  to  be  distinguished.  In  one  instance,  in  France,  conviction  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic  was  obtained  on  evidence  procured  by  the  celebrated  chemist  Or- 
flUi,  iirom  the  remaips  of  a  person  who  had  been  dead  for  a  lengthy  period  of  years. 

Quwnons.— What  is  said  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  arsenic  ?  What  of  its  antidotes  ? 
What  is  said  of  its  detection  in  the  body,  or  in  other  substances?    What  isliarsh's 
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Fio.  200. 


plate,  or  saucer,  will  deposit  a  smooth  black  or 
brown  spot  (a  littk  metallic  mirror).  One  other 
metal — antimony — will  give  the  same  reaction, 
but  a  drop  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  instantly  dissolves  the  arsenic  spot,  but 
leaves  the  antimony  unaltered.  If  the  arseni- 
uretted  hydrogen  gas  be  conducted  through  a 
glass  tube  heated  at  one  point  over  a  spirit- 
lamp,  metallic  arsenic  will  be  deposited  in  the 
colder  part  of  it,  forming  a  beautiful  incrus- 
tation. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  arsenic 

from  its  solutions  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret  of 

arsenic,  of  a  rich  lemon  color.    This  is  a  very 

accurate  test,  and  so  delicate  that  the  yellow 

tint  is  apparent  when  only  a  ten-thousandth  part  of  arsenious  acid  is  present, 

and  a  precipitate  when  the  proportion  is  as  1  part  of  arsenious  acid  to  80,000 

of  water. 

Reduction  of  the  metal  from  its  oxyds  or  sulphurets  is  a  test  much  relied 
on  in  judicial  investigation.  This  may  be  efifected  by  introducing  a  little  ar- 
senious add,  or  the  sulphuret  obtained  in  the  last  experiment,  mixed  with 
finely-powdered  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda,  into  a  glass  tube  of  the 
diameter  of  a  common  quill,  care  being  taken  not  to  soil  the  sides  of  the  tabe. 


FlQt.  201. 


The  mixture  is  then  gently  heated  by  the 

flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  when  the  met£dlic 

arsenic  sublimes,  and  is  condensed  as  a 

black,  lustrous  mirror,   c,  in  the  upper 

and  cool  part  of  the  tube.    (See  Fig.  201.) 

A  slip  of  bright  metallic  copper,  placed 

in  a  hot  solution  of  arsenious,  or  arsenic 

acid,  acidulated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  is 

soon  coated  by  a  gray  film  of  metallic 

arsenic.     This  is  known  as  Eeinsch's 

test,  and  is  affirmed  to  show  the  presence 

of  a  250,000th  part  of  arsenic  in  solution.    It  is  a  test  readily  applicable  even 

when  the  solution  is  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  so  much' organic  matter 

as  to  impair  the  accuracy  of  other  reactions. 

A  dose  of  from  2  to  3  grains  of  arsenic  is  generally  regarded  as  fatal, 
though  larger  doses  are  sometimes  rejected  from  the  stomach  by  vomiting. 
A  dose  of  from  l-15th  to  1  30th  of  a  grain  is  said  to  warm  and  exhilarate 
the  system,  and  increase  its  vigor,  and  the  peasants  of  Hungary  are  reported 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for  this  purpose. 

QursTiONS. — What  other  metal  gives  the  same  reaction?  How  may  antimony  be  dto- 
tinguished  from  arsenic  in  tliis  instance  ?  What  is  the  test  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen? 
What  is  the  test  by  reduction?  What  is  £einsch*s  test?  What  amount  of  ars«nio  te 
fatal? 
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-  62t.  Aneoio  and  antixnonj  are  the  only  metala  which  are  capable  of  com- 
binmg  with  hjdrogen.  In  this  and  several  other  respects,  they  comport  them- 
selves like  metalloids,  and  hy  some  chemical  authorities  arsenic  is  r^;arded 
as  a  non-metallic  element 


CHAPTER   IIV. 

THB     NOBLE    METALS. 

The  metals  included  ia  this  class  are  nine  in  number^ 
viz.,  Mercury,  Silver,  Gold,  Platinum,  Palladium,  Rho- 
dium, Ruthenium,  Osmium,  and  Iridium. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  these  metals  is  their  slight  afi&nity  for  oxy- 
gen, by  reason  of  which  their  oxy  ds  are  easily  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
heat  alone,  the  metal  remaining  in  an  uncombined  state.  The  temperature 
required  to  efifect  this  decomposition  is  less  than  red  boat,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  oxyd  of  osmium.  Mercuiy  and  silver  are  generally  found 
in  nature  as  sulphides ;  the  others  usually  occur  native,  and  are  often  asao- 
dated  with  each  other. 

SECTION  I. 

V  E  B  0  u  B  Y   {Hydrargyrum,  liqmd  sQver). 

Equivaknif  100.    Symbol,  Hy.     Specific  gravity,  13*59. 

628.  Natural  History  and  Distribution . — ^Mercury is  some- 
times found  native,  as  fluid  quicksilver,  but  most  generally  occurs  as  a  sulph- 
ide, forming  a  brilliant  red  mineral  termed  cinnabar.  Its  most  productive 
mines  are  those  of  Almaden  in  Spain,  Idria  in  Austria^  and  New  Almaden 
in  Upper  California.  Considerable  quantities  are  also  obtained  from  locali- 
ties in  Mexico;  Peru,  China^  and  Japan.  It  is  reduced  from  its  ores  by  a  pro- 
cess of  distillation. 

629.  Properties  . — Mercury  is  a  brilliant^  silver-white  meta],  possess- 
ing great  density,  and  also  the  remarkable  property  of  remaining  fluid  at 
common  temperatures.  It  solidifies  (freezes)  at  — 39^  F.,  in  which  state  it 
is  soft  and  malleable.  When  heated  to  662^  F.  it  boils,  and  yields  an  in- 
visible vapor.  The  metal  also,  at  all  temperatures  above  40^  F.,  undergoes  a 
slight  spontaneous  evaporation — ^a  tact  easily  proved  by  the  action  exerted 

QuxanOK8.^What  are  distinguishing  characteristics  of  antimony  and  arsenic  ?  What 
are  the  DoUe  metals  ?  What  are  their  characteristics  ?  Under  what  circnmstances  does 
uerenry  occar  naturally?  Where  are  its  principal  mines  ?  What  are  its  properties  f  At 
what  temperature  does  it  solidify  r    Whenhoil?    What  Ib  said  of  its  yolatilityr 
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npon  a  sensitivo  di^erreotype  plate  suspended  a  few  inches  above  a  vessel 
containing  mercmy, 

Kercoiy,  when  pure,  is  not  tarnished  by  exposure  to  air  and  mcnsture  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  heated  to  near  its  boiling  point  it  slowly 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  aciystalline,  dark-red  powder, 
the  red  oxyd  of  mercury.  This  oxyd,  when  subjected  to  a  dull  red  heat, 
evolves  oxygen,  and  is  decomposed  into  its  constituents.  It  was  by  means 
of  this  substance  that  Priestley  first  discovered  the  existence  of  oxygen,  and 
Lavoisier  determined  the  composition  of  atmospheric  air. 

630.  The  most  ready  solvent  of  mercury  is  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  it 
with  great  rapidity.  Hydrochloric  add  has  no  action  upon  it,  and  the  same 
is  true  also  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.. 

631.  When  pure  mercury  is  agitated  with  ether,  or  oil  of  taxpentine,  or 
rubbed  with  sulphur,  sugar,  chalk,  lard,  eta,  it  is  reduood  to  so  fine  a  state 
of  division  that  it  loses  its  metallic  appearance  entirely,  and  becomes  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with  the  foreign  body.  In  its  ordinary  state,  mercury 
is  inactive  as  a  medicino,  but  in  this  state  of  mechanical  division  it  is  readily 
absorbed  by  the  system,  and  becomes  efficaciou&  The  well-known  lilue-piU 
is  mercury  rubbed  into  a  gummy  compound,  called  "  confection  (^roeee;'*  and 
fnercuridL  ointment  is  mercury  incorporated  with  lard. 

632.  Mercury  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  a  gray, 
or  suboxyd,  HygO,  and  the  protoiyd,  or  red  oxyd,  HyO.  This  last  oxyd  is 
a  red  powder,  and  was  called  by  the  old  chemists  red  precipitate. 

633.  Mercury  forms  two  compounds  with  chlorine,  which  correspond  in 
constitution  to  the  two  oxyds,  and  are  of  great  importance  in  medicine  and 
the  arts ;  they  are  the  subchloride  and  the  chloride. 

634.  Subchloride  of  Mercury,  Hy^Cl,  is  the  well-known  medi- 
cine, calomeL  It  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sub-nitrate 
of  mercury  with  common  salt.  When  pure,  it  is  a  heavy,  white,  insoluble, 
and  tasteless  powder. 

635.  Chloride  of  Mercnry,  Hy  CI,  isknownin  commerce  under 
the  name  of  corrosive  siMimate,  Its  formation  may  be  shown  experimentally 
by  heating  a  globule  of  mercury  in  a  deflagrating  spoon,  and  plunging  it 
into  a  jar  of  chlorine ;  the  metal  takes  fire  and  produces  the  chloride.  Prac- 
tically, it  is  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  conmion  salt  and  sulphate 
of  protoxyd  of  mercury. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  dense,  white  crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  16 
parts  of  cold,  and  3  of  boiliDg  water — ^its  solution  possessing  a  dii^gusting 
and  burning  metallic  taste.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  known  in 
chemistry.  With  albumen  it  unites  to  form  compounds  which  are  nearly 
insoluble ;  hence  substances  which  contain  albumen,  such  as  white  of  eggs, 
milk,  etc.,  are  the  most  effectual  antidotes  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  it.     Timber, 

QuxsTiovs.— What  of  its  power  to  resist  ozydation?  What  is  its  most  ready  sohr- 
ent  ?  What  of  its  susceptlhflity  to  mechanical  division  ?  What  is  blue-pill  ?  What  met' 
eorial  ointment?  What  are  its  oxyds ?  What  is  said  of  its  chlorides ?  Wliatlscalo- 
xuAf  WhatiB  oorrosiTe  snUimatar  What  ara  Its  properties  f  WhatareantidotMtolfef 
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and  animal  and  vegetable  sabstances  in  general,  are  effectually  protected 
against  decay  and  the  action  of  insects,  by  steeping  in  a  solotion  of  corro- 
dve  sublimate.  This  process  is  known  in  the  arts  as  kyanizing,  irom  its  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Kyan,  who  first  applied  it  with  great  success  for  the  protection 
of  ship-timber  against  the  effects  of  *'  dry  roV*  The  preservative  action  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  corrosive  sublimate  unites 
with  the  organic  substances  to  produce  insoluble  and  poisonous  com- 
pounda  A  solution  of  ooirosive  sublimate  in  alcohol  is  much  used  as  a 
preservative  wash  for  plants  in  herbariums,  and  for  other  objects  of  natural 
history. 

€36.  Oxyd  of  mercury  fonaa  several  salts  with  nitric  acid,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  etUmiirate,  HysO,N05,  and  the  nitrate,  HyO,KO».  The  last- 
named  salt  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  wash  for  rabbit  and  hare  skins,  as  it  im- 
parts to  these  lurs  a  property  of  felting  which  does  not  naturally  belong  to 
them. 

637.  Sulphide  of  Mercury,  H  y  S  .—This  compound  is  the  most 
abundant  of  the  ores  of  mercury,  and  as  a  mineral  product  is  termed  cinnor 
har;  but  when  prepared  artificially,  it  constitutes  the  beautiful  red  pigment 
known  as  vermilion.  Yermilion  is  prepared  by  subliming  1  part  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  with  6  of  mercury.  The  product  is  a  blackish-red  crystalline 
maaa^  which  by  firiction  and  pulverization  assumes  a  magnificent  scarlet  color. 

638.  Uses  • — Mercury  is  used  extensively  in  the  arts 'in  the  construction 
of  philosophical  instruments  (barometers,  thermometers,  etc.),  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  in  gilding,  and  in  medicine. 

639.  Alloys  of  Mercury  with  other  metals  are  termed  amalgams. 
An  amalgam  of  4  parts  of  tin  to  1  of  mercury  constitutes  the  materisd  em- 
pk)yed  for  the  silvering  of  mirrorsL  A  strip  of  copper  becomes  amalgamated 
if  robbed  with  a  solution  containing  mercury.  If  we  make  a  stroke  across 
a  br^  plate  with  a  stick  or  brush  dipped  in  a  solution  of  mercury,  and  af- 
terward bend  the  plate  at  this  place,  it  will  break  as  though  it  had  been 
cut;  the  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  mercury  of  the  solution  at  once 
penetrates  and  combines  with  the  brass,  and  renders  it  extremely  brittle. 
Mercury,  when  broi^ht  in  contact  with  bars  of  lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  readily 
permeates  them  by  a  species  of  capillary  attraction ;  and  by  employing  a  bar 
of  lead  in  the  form  of  a  syphon,  we  may  gradually  raise  and  draw  off  mer- 
cury from  its  containing  vessel 

Tin,  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  several  other  metals,  are  dissolved  by  mercury 
to  a  considerable  extent,  without  much  loss  of  fluidity.  It  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, but  little  attraction  for  iron,  and  on  this  account  it  is  generally  pre- 
served in  iron  bottles. 

The  presence  of  mercury,  when  in  solution,  may  be  detected  by  placing  a 

QimsTioxa — ^Wbat  ifl  kyanizing  ?  How  does  corrosive  Bnblimate  act  as  a  preserva- 
tive agent?  What  is  Bald  of  the  nitrates  of  mercury?  What  is  vennUion?  How  is  it 
prepared  ?  What  are  the  principal  uses  of  mercury  ?  What  are  alloys  of  mercury  termed  ? 
What  forms  the  lustrous  cotitingof  mirrors?  How  does  mercury  comport  itself  in  con- 
tack  with  the  other  metals  ?    How  may  the  presence  of  mercury  in  solution  he  detected  ? 
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drop  of  the  suspected  liquid  on  a  piece  of  polished  gold,  as  a  half-eagle,  and 
touching  the  metal|  through  the  liquid,  with  a  scrap  of  zinc,  or  with  the  point 
of  a  penknife.  The  part  touched  will  instantly  appear  white,  owing  to  the 
deposition  of  mercury  by  voltaic  action. 


SECTION    II. 

SILYEK. 

Equivalent^  108.     Symbol,  Ag.  (Argentum).     Specific  gravity,  10*5. 

640.  Natural  History  and  Distribution.  —  Silver  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  native  state,  but  most  generally  it  is  found  in  com- 
bination with  sulphur,  mixed  with  sulphides  of  lead,  antimony,  copper,  and 
iron.  The  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  aro  the  most  productive  sources  of  sil- 
ver ;  but  it  occurs  in  quantities  sufficient  to  pay  for  working,  in  Norway,  Sax- 
ony, Spain,  and  the  Hartz  mountains. 

641.  Amalgamation  • — Silver  is  obtained  from  ores  free  from  lead,  as 
those  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  by  a  process  termed  Amdlgainaiiof^ 
which  is  founded  upon  the  ready  solubility  of  silver  and  other  metals  in  met- 
allic mercury.  The  oro  is  first  crushed  to  a  fine  powder,  mixed  with  common 
salt,  and  roasted  at  a  low  red-heat  iu  a  furnace.  By  this  treatment  the  silver 
obtains  chlorine  frqm  the  salt,  and  is  changed  from  a  sulphide  into  a  chloride. 
The  resulting  products  of  the  furnace,  consisting  of  chloride  of  silver,  oxyds 
of  copper,  iron,  and  earthy  matters,  are  then  placed,  with  water  and  a  portion 
of  scrap-iron,  in  barrels  which  revolve  upon  their  axes,  and  the  whole  agitated 
together  for  some  time,  during  which  the  iron  reduces  the  chloride  of  silver  to 
a  state  of  metal,  and  forms  chloride  of  iron ;  a  certain  portion  of  mercury  is  then 
added,  and  the  agitation  continued.  The  mercury  dissolves  out  the  silver,  the 
copper,  and  the  gold,  if  there  be  any,  and  combines  with  them  to  form  an 
amalgam;  which,  by  reason  of  its  great  weight  and  fluidity,  is  easily  aepai^ 
ated  from  the  other  materials  by  washing  and  subsidence.  This  amalgam  is 
then  pressed  in  woolen  bags,  to  squeeze  out  the  uncombined  mercury,  and  the 
solid  portion  heated  in  a  kind  of  retort,  when  the  last  trace  of  mercury  vol- 
atilizes, and  leaves  the  silver  alloyed  with  copper  or  gold  behind.  In  this 
state  it  is  exported  in  ingots.* 


*  This  process,  as  conducted  in  Mexico  and  South  America  by  the  rude  miners,  is  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect,  and  is  attended  witk  an  enormous  loss  of  quicksilycr,  byjrolatiliza- 
tion  and  the  formation  of  calomel,  UysCl;  so  much  so,  that  it  has  been  calculated  that 
upwards  of  six  million  cwt.  of  mercury  had  been  wasted  in  the  American  mines  up  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  It  must  be,  therefore,  apparent,  that  the  great  employment  of 
mercury  is  in  the  mining  of  silver ;  and  previous  to  the  discovery,  a  few  years  since,  of 
the  rich  cinnabar  mines  of  California,  the  price  of  mercury  (owing  to  a  diminished  sup- 
ply from  the  mines  in  Spain  and  Austria)  had  risen  so  high,  that  many  of  the  richest  sil- 
ver-mines of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  of  necessity  abandoned. 

Questions. — What  is  said  of  the  natural  condition  of  silver  ?  Where  are  ita  principal 
mines  ?    How  is  silver  obtained  from  its  ores  by  amalgamation  ? 


SILVER. 

642.  Liquation . — Silver  containing  a  large  percentage  of  copper  is  sep- 
arated from  tliis  metal  by  what  is  called  the  process  of  Liquation:  this  con- 
sists in  melting  the  two  metals  with  a  large  proportion  of  lead,  and  coolmg 
the  mixture  suddenly  in  the  form  of  cakes;  these  are  then  exposed,  on  an  in- 
clined hearth,  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  melt  the  lead,  but  not  the  copper, 
when  the  former  metal  runs  off,  and  carries  all  the  silver  with  it,  leaving  the 
solid  copper  behind. 

643.  Cupellation  — Silver  is  parted  from  lead  by  a  process  termed 
GapeUation.  It  consists  in  exposing  the  mass,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  red- 
heat,  upon  the  hearth  of  a  shallow  furnace,  while  a  current  of  air  is  caused  to 
play  upon  its  surface ;  the  lead  rapidly  oxydizes,  and  is  converted  into  lith- 
arge, which,  in  turn,  melts  and  runs  off,  leaving  the  metallic  silver  unoxyd- 
ized,  and  in  a  nearly  pure  state  {refined  silver).  The  hearth  upon  which  tliis 
operation  is  conducted,  is  called  a  cupd^  and  is  (ormed  by  molding  pulverized 
bone-ashes  into  the  shape  of  an  oval,  shallow  basin. 
In  order  to  render  the  silver  thus  obtained  still  purer 
{fine  sUverjj  it  is  agsdn  fused  under  the  same  circum- 
stances in  small  cupels  (Fig.  202) ;  by  which,  the  last , 
remaining  traces  of  lead,  and  all  other  metallic  impur-' 
ities,  except  gold,  are  converted  into  oxyds,  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  porous  bone-ash. 

644.  Properties . — Silver  has  the  clearest  white  color  of  all  the  metals. 
It  is  malleable  and  ductile  in  a  high  degree,  and  in  hardness  is  intermediate 
between  gold  and  copper.  It  melts  at  a  bright  red-heat,  1873°  F.,  expand- 
ing forcibly  at  the  moment  of  solidification ;  and  is  not  oxydized  by  exposure, 
at  any  temperature,  to  either  a  dry  or  moist  atmosphere.  Pure  silver,  how- 
ever, possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  mechanically  absorbing  oxygen, 
when  melted,  to  the  extent  of  many  times  its  volume.  This  oxygen  is  again 
disengaged  at  the  moment  of  solidification,  and  ^l^s  rise  to  the  peculiar  ar- 
borescent appearance  often  noticed  on  the  surfiice  of  masses  of  silver.  Silver 
has  a  powerful  affinity  for  sulphur ;  and  when  exposed  to  air  containing  very 
minute  quantities  oi  sulphurous  acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  soon  be- 
comes superficially  blackened  or  tarnished,  from  the  formation  of  a  thin  film 
of  sulphide  upon  its  surface.* 

The  best  solvent  of  silver  is  nitric  acid,  which  acts  upon  the  metal  with 
great  rapidity ;  if  the  silver  contains  any  gold,  it  will  be  left  undissolved  as  a 
dark  powder.  Solution  of  silver  coin  in  nitric  ad  appears  of  a  bluish-green 
color,  from  the  copper  it  contains.  Hydrochloric  acid  scarcely  acts  upon  silver, 
and  sulphuric  acid  only  when  hot 

*  The  air  of 'large  toims  or  cities,  and  the  air  of  rooms  in  which  mineral  coal  or  coal- 
gas  is  burnt,  alirays  contains  sufficient  of  the  gaseous  compounds  of  sulphur  to  gradually 
tarnish  silver. 

QuBSTiovs. — How  is  silver  obtained  by  amalgamation  freed  from  copper?  What  is  thii^ 
process  termed  ?    IIow  is  silver  freed  from  lead  ?    What  is  a  cupel  ?    What  are  the  prop, 
erties  of  silver  ?    What  are  the  relations  of  fused  silver  and  oxygen  ?    What  of  silver  and 
sulphur  ?    What  are  the  solvents  of  silver  ? 
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645.  Oxyds  of  Silver . — Sflver  forms  three  oxyds— the  saboxyd, 
AgiO ;  the  protoxyd,  AgO ;  and  a  peroxyd,  AgO^. 

646.  Protoxyd  of  Silveris  the  only  oxyd  which  forms  permanent 
salts,  and  may  be  procured  by  adding  potash  >  or  soda  to  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate^  or  any  soluble  salt  of  silver.  It  is  a  dark-brown  or  black  powder, 
soluble  in  ammonia^  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  pure  water.  Its  solution  in 
cyanide  of  potassium  constitutes  the  silver  solution  used  in  electro-plating. 
Oxyd  of  silver  is  decomposed  at  a  temperature  below  red  heat,  and  to  some 
extent  also  by  the  action  of  solar  light 

647.  JVitrate  of  Silver,  AgO,]Sr  Os.— This  is  the  most  important 
of  the  salts  of  silver,  and  maybe  obtained  in  the  form  of  colorless,  transparent, 
tabular  crystals,  by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
when  fused  and  east  into  slender  sticks,  they  constitute  the  lunar  caustic  of 
the  surgeon.* 

Nitrate  of  silver,  when  perfectly  pure,  undergoes  no  change  by  the  action 
of  light,  but  when  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with  organic  matter,  it  blackens 
rapidly.  Stains  thus  produced  by  it  can  not  be  removed  by  washing  with 
soap  and  water;  hence  nitrate  of  silver  constitutes  an  essential  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  hair-dyes,  and  the  indelible  inks  used  for  marking  linen. 
Ivory,  marble,  and  other  bodies,  may  be  stained  a  permanent  black  by  soak- 
ing  in  a  solution  of  this  salt,  and  then  exposing  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun's  rays.  The  black  coloring  matter  is  by  some  supposed  to  bo  silver  in 
a  state  of  fine  division,  and  by  others  to  be  a  suboxyd  of  silver.  It  may  be 
removed  ttom  the  hands,  or  from  linen,  by  the  employment  of  a  strong  so- 
lution of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  more  easily  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  Ni- 
trate of  silver  is  sometimes  given  as  a  medicine ;  if  the  administration  of  it 
is  long  continued,  a  portm^dfthe  silver  in  combination  tends  to  find  its  way 
out  of  the  system  at  thtfi^^e  of  the  body;  but  becoming  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  light  before  it  reaches  the  outer  surface  of  the  skin,  it  imparts 
to  all  those  portions  of  the  body  exposed  to  light  a  singular  blue  or  lead-gray 
color.  This  color,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  formed  below  the  outer 
skin  (or  cuticle),  is  perfectly  indelible.f 


*  The  corrosive  power  of  lunar  caustic  is  not  the  result  of  any  specific  action  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  but  of  the  nitric  acid,  which  is  liberated  hy  the  decomposition  of  the 
salt  when  in  contact  with  organl^jiatter. 

t  A  most  singular  case  of  this  fflscoloration  was  to  be  seen  a  few  years  since  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  the  person  of  an  itinerant  book-agent,  who  was  familiarly  called  the 
*'  blue  man.**  The  color  of  this  person,  owing  to  an  injudicious  use  of  nitrate  of  silver 
as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy,  was  generally  of  a  dark,  dull  blue,  varying  to  brown  with  shades 
of  green. 

QuEBTiOKS— What  oxyds  of  silver  are  there  ?    What  is  the  principal  oxyd  ?    How  is 
nit  prepared  ?    What  are  its  properties  ?    How  is  nitrate  of  silver  prepared  ?    What  is  lu- 
nar caustic  ?    What  action  has  light  upon  this  salt  ?    Into  what  articles  does  it  enter  as  an 
essential  ingredient?    How  may  nitrate  of  silv^ir  stains  be  removed  ?    What  flomeUmea 
happens  when  nitrate  ol  silver  is  taken  into  the  system  t 
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When  a  stick  of  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  it  soon  becomes  incrusted  'with  arborescent  crystals  of  the  metaL  The 
introduction  of  mercury  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  also  precipitates 
the  metal  in  beautiful  tree-like  forms  which  are  called  arbor  JHomB,  Metallic 
copper  at  once  throws  down  metallic  silver  fh)m  solutions  of  the  nitrate, 
and  forms  nitrate  of  copper. 

64:8.  Chloride  of  Silver,  igCl • — ^This  compound  appears  as  a 
white,  curdy  precipitate  when  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  solution  of  any  chlo- 
ride (as  common  salt)  is  added  to  a  solution  of  silver.  Its  formation,  under 
these  circumstances,  constitutes  a  most  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  silver 
in  solution,  as  the  chloride  of  silver  is  so  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  that  a 
millionth  part  of  it  will  occasion  a  cloudiness  of  the  solution.  It  is,  however, 
readily  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  when  exposed  to  the  light,  quickly  assumes 
a  violet  color.  Chloride  of  silver,  kept  in  solution  by  the  aJkaiine  chloridefl^ 
probably  exists  in  minute  quantities  in  all  sea-water.  KM.  Malagutti  and 
Durocher,  eminent  French  chemists,  have  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  recent 
experiments,  that  each  cubic  mile  of  sea-water  contains  lOf  lbs.  of  silver  in 
the  form  of  chloride. 

649.  Uses . — ^Pure  silver,  by  reason  of  its  softness,  is  not  used  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  arts ;  but  for  coin,  plate,  etc.,  it  is  always  alloyed  with  a  propor- 
tion of  copper,  which  greatly  increases  its  hardness  without  materially  dimin- 
ishing its  whiteness,  and  thus  renders  it  less  liable  to  be  worn  by  use. 
The  amount  of  copper  that  may  be  alloyed  with  silver  for  the  manufacture  of 
coin  is  always  regulated  by  government  In  Great  Britain,  standard  silver 
is  composed  of  11  parts  of  silver  and  1  of  copper ;  in  the  United  States,  all 
gold  and  sQver  coin  consists  of  nine  tenths  pure  metal  and  one  tenth  alloy. 
In  England  and  Prance,  the  government  also  regulates  the  purity  of  silver 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  plate ;  in  the  United  States  the  manu&cturer 
alloys  his  silver  at  discretion. 

Silver  is  frequently  employed  to  give  a  coating  to  less  expensive  metals. 

Plating  on  copper  is  effected  by  laying  a  strip  of  silver  upon  a  bar  of  cop- 
per, and  uniting  the  two  metals  (without  solder)  by  hammering  and  rolling 
at  a  temperature  just  below  the  fusing  point  of  silver.  The  compound  ingot  is 
then  rolled  to  the  requbed  degree  of  tenuity.  Silvering,  or  covering  the  sur- 
£tce  of  brass  or  copper  with  a  thin  coating  of  silver,  may  be  effected  by  first 
thoroughly  cleaning  the  surface  to  be  silvered  by  momentary  immersion  in 
nitric  acid,  and  then  rubbing,  with  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  (100  parts), 
chloride  of  silver  (10  parts),  and  corrosive  sublimate  (1  part) ;  the  surface  is 
afterwards  polished.  It  is  in  this  way  that  thermometer  scales  are  silvered. 
A  peculiar  bUmched  or  "  deocT'  appearance  may  be  given  to  articles  manu&c- 
tured  fit>m  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  by  boiling  them  in  a  solution  of  bi- 

QuEBTXCKB.— What  is  said  of  chloride  of  silver  ?  What  is  a  test  of  the  presence  of  sil- 
ver in  solution  ?  Does  silver  exist  in  sea^water  f  In  what  state  is  silver  used  in  the  arts  ? 
What  is  standard  silver  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  t  How  is  plating  effected  f 
Hoir  may  article*  he  silvered  ?    Wiiat  is  dead  silver  7 
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sulphate  of  potash ;  the  add  of  which  dissolves  oat  the  copper  from  the  snr. 
&ce,  and  leaves  the  particles  of  silver  isolated. 

650.  Silvering  of  Glass . — Certain  organic  sabstances,  such  as  oil 
of  cassia,  oil  of  doves,  or  solution  of  grape-sugar,  possess  the  property,  when 
added  to  certain  salts  of  silver  in  solution,  of  predpitating  the  silver  in  the 
state  of  bright,  lustrous  metal.  This  principle  has  been  recently  applied  to 
the  silvering  of  glass ;  and  many  artides  crfT  great  beauty,  such  as  mirrors, 
glass-globes^  vases,  door-knobs,  eta,  are  now  coated  in  this  manner.* 

SECTION    III. 

GOLD. 

E^tUvdlenif  98**7.    Symbolf  Au.  (Aurum).    Specific  gravity,  19.2. 

651.  Natural  History  and  Distribution. — Gk>ld  is  always 
found  native  or  in  the  metallic  state ;  generally  in  the  form  of  thin  scales  or 

grains,  sometimes  as  large,  nodular  masses,!  and  some- 
times m  crystals;  the  last  being  al- 
ways modifications  of  the  cube,  or 
octohedron.  (See  Figs.  203  and  204.) 
Native  gold  is  always  alloyed  with 
silver,  and  is  often  associated  with  small  i 
quantities  of  osmium,  iridium,  copper, 
antimony,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  rarely 
with  tellurium.  No  regular  veins  of 
gold  are  met  with  (what  are  called  veins  of  gold  being 
merely  veins  of  quartz  containing  disseminated  metallic  particles).  It  com- 
monly occurs  in  the  most  ancient  rocks,  or  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers. 
As  gold  is  found  naturally  in  a  metallic  state,  the  operations  for  obtaining  it 
are  almost  purely  mechanical,  as  washing,  etc.  When  the  gold  is  very  finely 
divided  and  mixed  with  earthy  matters  or  other  metals,  it  is  separated  by  a 
process  of  amalgamation  similar  to  that  akeady  described  for  obtaining  silver. 
(See  §  641.)  


Fig.  203. 


*  A  composition  for  Bflrering  glass  may  be  prepared  as  follo-frs : — Mix  30  grains  aqna 
ammonia,  60  nitrate  of  stiver  (crystals),  90  spirits  of  vine,  and  90  of  water.  When  the 
nitrate  of  silver  is  completely  dissolved,  filter  the  liqaid  and  add  15  grains  of  grape  sngar 
dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  1^  ounces  of  water  and  1^  ounces  spirits  of  wine.  For  silvering 
a  glass,  it  is  sufficient  to  leave  this  solution  in  contact  with  the  glass  for  a  space  of  two  or 
three  days ;  but  by  heating  the  mixture,  the  effect  may  be  produced  rapidly. 

t  A  mass  of  gold  once  found  in  North  Carolina  weighed  28  pounds ;  a  mass  found  in 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  now  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh,  has  a  weight  of 
nearly  80  pounds.  Masses,  however,  of  larger  size,  mingled  with  quarts,  have  been  sinoe 
found  in  both  California  and  Australia. 


QmEsnoNB. — ^How  may  glass  be  silvered  ?  What  is  said  of  the  natural  occurrence  of 
gold  r  What  metals  oBoaUy  occur  associated  with  it?  How  is  gold  obtained  from  the 
earth? 
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652.  Properties . — Gold  possesses  a  characteristic  yellow  color  and  a 
high  metallic  luster.  It  is  the  most  malleable  of  all  the  metals,  and  may  be 
beaten  into  leaves  which  do  not  exceed  l-200,000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
It  also  possesses  a  high  degree  of  tenacity.  When  pure,  gold  is  nearly  as 
soft  as  lead.  It  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  2016<'  F.,  and  can  not  be  advan- 
tageously employed  for  castings,  as  it  shrinks  greatly  in  solidifying.  Gold 
does  not  combine  directly  with  oxygen  at  any  temperature ;  none  of  the  sim- 
ple acids,  with  the  exception  of  the  selenic,  have  any  effect  upon  it ;  neither 
has  sulphur  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Chlorine  and  bromine  attack  it  easily, 
and  it  is  dissolved  by  any  solution  that  liberates  chlorine.  The  most  usual 
solvent  of  gold  is  aqua  regia.     (See  §  361.) 

653.  Compounds  of  Gold . — ^There  are  two  oxyds  of  gold,  a  prot- 
oxyd,  AuO,  and  a  peroxyd,  or  auric  acid,  AuOa.  Both  are  imstable  com- 
poundSi  and  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light  With  chlorine,  also, 
gold  unites  m  two  proportions  to  form  a  protochloride,  AuCl,  and  a  perchlo- 
ride,  Au,CK  The  last  is  the  most  important  compound  of  gold,  and  is  always 
produced  when  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid. 

By  cautiously  evaporating  the  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  the  perchloride 
may  be  obtained  in  the  foi'm  of  3rellow  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  If  a  solution  of  crystallized  chloride  of  gold  be  applied  to  the  skin,  or 
any  other  organic  substance,  it  imparts  to  it,  on  drying,  a  purple-colored  stain. 
If  a  few  drops  be  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  a  most 
beautiful  purple  precipitate  is  formed,  which  Is  known  as  the  purple  of  Cos- 
sius.  This  compound  of  gold  and  tin  is  extensively  used  in  enamel  and  por- 
celain painting,  and  also  for  imparting  to  glass  a  rich  rose  or  purple  color. 

Polished  steel  dipped  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  perchloride  of  gold,  decom- 
poses it,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  coat  of  metallic  gold :  delicate  cutting 
instruments  are  gilt  in  this  way.  Silk  ribbons  may  be  also  gilt  by  moistening 
them  with  this  solution,  and  exposing  them  to  a  current  of  hydrogen,  or  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Ammonia  added  to  a  solution  of  cliloride  of  gold,  produces  a  yellowish- 
brown  precipitate,  aurate  of  ammonia,  or  fulminating  gold;  this  compound 
explodes  at  a  moderate  heat,  or  by  friction. 

654.  Industrial  Uses  of  Gold. — Gold  intended  for  coin  and  most 
other  purposes,  is  always  alloyed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  silver  or  cop- 
per, in  order  to  increase  its  hardness  and  durability.  Gold  for  coinage  is 
usually  alloyed  with  copper  to  the  amount  of  about  10  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  pure  gold  contamed  in  a  given  mass  is  expressed  by  the 
word  carat,  used  in  reference  to  a  certain  standard  number ;  which  number  in 
the  United  States  is  24.     Thus,  perfectly  pure  gold  is  said  to  be  24  carats 


Questions. — ^What  are  the  characteristic  properties  of  gold  ?  What  Is  said  of  its  rela- 
tions to  oxygen  ?  What  of  its  solubility  ?  What  are  the  principal  compounds  of  gold  ? 
How  U  perchloride  of  gold  prepared?  What  are  its  properties  ?  What  is  the  "  purple 
of  Caosiusf*  How  is  steel  gilded?  What  is  fulminating  gold?  In  what  condition  is 
gold  used  in  the  arts  ?    How  is  the  parity  of  gold  expressed  ? 
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fine;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  gold  is  spoken  of  as  18  carats  fine,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  mass  consists  of  18  parts  (three  fourths)  gold,  and  6  parts  (one 
fourtli)  alloj. 

The  determination  of  the  amount  of  pure  gold  or  silyer  in  a  given  mass  of 
metal,  is  called  assayi-ng  ;  and  as  the  value  oS  all  the  various  gold  and  silver 
coins  in  the  world  is  reg^ulated  by  the  operation,  the  various  processes  con- 
tained in  this  department  of  chemistry  have  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection. 

655.  Preparation  of  Fine  6  o  1  d  .—The  process  of  obtaining  fine 
gold,  or  of  separating  gold  from  its  alloys  of  silver  and  copper,  depends  upon 
the  solubility  of  silver  and  copper  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  perfect  insolubility  of 
gold  in  the  same  liquid.  In  order  to  effectually  carry  out  the  operation,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  silver  should  amoimt  to  at  least  three  times  the  weight  of 
gold,  or  otherwise  portions  of  silver  will  be  mechanically  protected  fit>m  the 
action  of  the  add,  and  the  separation  be  incomplete.  I^  ther^re,  the  aSoy 
be  found  to  contain  more  than  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  gold,  sufficient 
silver  is  added  to  reduce  it  to  this  proportion ;  and  hence  this  method  of  part- 
ing the  metals  is  known  in  assaying  as  quarUUion,  The  gold  remaining  un- 
dissolved in  the  acid  is  collected  and  melted  into  ingots,  while  the  silver  is 
separated  from  the  copper  in  solution  by  precipitation  with  common  salt  as  a 
chloride,  and  subsequently  reduced  by  contact  with  metallic  zina  Tlie  sepa- 
ration of  gold  from  its  alloys  may  also  be  effected  by  boUing  the  gold  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver  and  the  copper,  but  leaves  the  gold 
unchanged. 

When  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  is  added  to  a  solution  of  perchloride 
of  gold,  metallic  gold  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  fine  brown  powder,  which, 
when  diffused  in  water  and  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  appears  green ;  the 
gold  thus  obtained  is  perfectly  pure,  and  appears  dark,  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
treme subdivision.    When  rubbed  and  pressed,  it  regains  its  characteristic  color. 

656.  Gold  Leaf  is  manufactured  by  first  forging  the  gold  into  plates, 
and  rolling  them  into  thin  ribbons  by  means  of  steel  rollers.  The  ribbon  is 
then  divided  into  small  squares,  which  are  placed  between  leaves  or  sheets  of 
gold-beaters*  skin  (a  thin  membraneous  substance  obtained  from  the  intestines 
of  animals),  and  the  whole  beaten  with  a  heavy  hammer.  As  the  gold  ex- 
pands, it  is  divided  and  subdivided  until  the  required  thinness  of  leaf  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  commercial  value  of  pure  silver  is  about  $16  per  pound;  a  dollar  coin 
weighs  an  ounce  troy.  The  value  of  fine  gold  is  about  fifteen  times  greater 
than  that  of  silver,  an  ounce  being  worth  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  dollars. 

BuUion  is  the  term  applied  to  gold  and  silver  reduced  from  the  ore,  but  not 
yet  manufactured ;  at  the  mint  it  means  all  gold  and  silver  suitable  for  coin- 
age^^ 

QVBSTiONS.—What  is  meant  hy  gold  18  carats  fine  ?  What  is  assaying  ?  How  is  gold 
parted  from  its  alloys?  What  is  understood  by  quartation?  How  may  brown  nietallio 
gold  be  obtained  ?  How  is  gold  leaf  manufactured  f  What  is  the  comparative  value  of 
silver  acd  gold  ?    What  is  bullion? 
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SECTION    IV, 

PIii.TIin7BI,   PALLADIUM,   EHODIUM,   EUTHENIUM,   OSMIUM,  lEIDIUM. 

.  657.  Platinum  »—rEquiva^enij  98**7. ;  Symbol,  Ft. ;  Specific  gravity,  21*5. 
—Platinum  (little  silver)  is  not  an  abundant  metal,  and  is  always  found  na- 
tive, usually  in  the  form  of  small  flattened  grains^  but  sometimes  in  nodular 
masses  of  considerable  size.  It  is  very  rar^y  met  with  imbedded  in  rock, 
but  is  always  obtained  from  alluvial  deposits  (sand,  etc.)  by  washing.  The 
principal  localities  which  furnish  platinum  are  situated  upon  the  western 
slope  of  the  Ursd  mountains  in  Russia,  in  Brazil,  and  Bomea  It  was  first 
recognized  as  a  distinct  metal  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1749). 

658.  Properties . — ^Platinum  is  a  grayish-white  metal,  intermediate  in 
hardness  between  copper  and  iron;  it  exceeds  in  tenacity  all  the  metals  ex- 
cept iron  and  copper,  and  is  only  inferior  in  ductility  to  gold  and  silver.  It 
may  also  be  beaten  into  thm  laminse  like  gold  lea^  and  at  a  white-heat  may 
be  welded  like  iron.  The  most  valuable  property,  however,  of  i^tinum,  is  its 
infusibility,  which  ;s  so  great  that  it  resists  the  most  intense  heat  of  a  wind 
furnace,  and  only  yields  to  the  heat  generated  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe, 
or  the  voltaic  battery.  It  alloys  readUy  with  lead,  iron,  and  many  other 
metals ;  and  the  compounds  thus  formed  are  much  more  fusible  than  pure 
platinum.  Care,  therefore,  must  be  taken  in  using  platinum  crucibles,  not  to 
heat  in  them  oxyds  of  fusible  and  easily-reduced  metals,  as  lead,  tin,  bismuth, 
etc ;  since,  in  the  event  of  the  reduction  of  the  oxyd,  the  crucible  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  formation  of  a  fusible  alloy. 

Platinum  does  not  oxydize  in  the  air  at  any  temperature,  and  none  of  the 
simple  acids  have  an  effect  upon  it.  Aqua  regia  dissolves  it,  but  less  readily 
than  gold ;  and  it  is  also  corroded  by  heating  to  redness  in  contact  with  the 
caustic  alkalies,  or  with  phosphoric  acid  in  the  presence  of  carbon. 

The  great  infusibility  of  platinum,  and  its  power  of  resisting  chenucal 
agents,  give  it  a  high  value  as  a  material  for  the  construction  of  apparatus  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  powerful  acids,  and  in  chemical  analysis.  It  is 
also  extensively  employed  by  dentists  for  the  setting  of  artificial  teeth,*  and 
to  some  extent  for  the  bushing  of  the  touch-holes  of  guns.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  Russia  some  years  since  to  employ  platinum  for  cobiage,  but  it  was 
found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  the  experiment  has  now  been  abandoned.  The 
value  of  crude  platinum  is  about  half  that  of  gold ;  but  in  its  manu&ctured 
fitate  it  sells  for  from  $18  to  $20  per  ounce. 

The  process  employed  for  working  it  depends  upon  its  property  of  welding 

*  The  value  of  the  platinnm  annually  required  for  this  purpose  at  the  present  time  in 
this  oonntrj,  is  estimated  at  $160,000. 

QUBRiovs. — ^How  is  platinnm  found  in  nature?  What  are  Its  principal  locaUties? 
When  was  it  discovered  ?  What  are  the  Keneral  properties  of  platinum  ?  What  is  said 
of  its  infiisibUity  ?  What  of  its  aUoys  ?  What  of  its  solubility  ?  What  are  its  indostriai 
uses  ?    Hoir  is  it  manufactured  f 
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at  high  temperatures.  The  erode  grains  are  first  purified  by  dissolving  in 
aqua  regia  and  precipitating  as  chloride  of  platinum,  which  is  subsequently  re- 
duced to  a  metallic  state  by  heat  It  is  then,  in  connection  with  scrap  pla- 
tinum, fiised  into  little  ingots  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  and  these  are 
subsequently  welded  and  rolled  into  bars  or  sheets.  The  worldng  of  it  was 
formerly  confined  wholly  to  France,  but  within  a  few  years  past  it  has  been 
introduced  somewhat  extensively  as  a  business  in  this  country. 

Platinum  exists  in  two  states  of  minute  subdivision,  viz.,  as  spongy  plaHnum, 
and  pkUimun  blade.  The  properties  and  preparaticm  of  spongy  platinum  have 
been  ah-eady  described  (g§  48,  296).  Platinum  black  is  the  metal  in  a  state 
of  such  fine  subdivision,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  soot.  It  is  easily  pre- 
pared by  slowly  heatmg  to  212®  F.,  with  frequent  agitation,  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  platinum,  to  which  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  quantity 
of  sugar  have  been  added.  The  precipitated  black  powder  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  and  dried.  Platinum  black  possesses  the  power,  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  spongy  platinum,  of  condensing  gases^  and  oxydizing  alcohol  and 
etiier(§469X 

659.  Platinum  forms  two  oxyds,  PtO  and  PtOt,  and  two  chlorides,  PtCl 
and  PtOli.  The  last  named  compound,  the  bi-chloride  of  platinum,  is  the 
most  important  soluble  salt  of  platinum,  and  is  always  formed  when  platinum 
is  digested  in  aqua  regia  Its  crystals,  obtained  by  evaporating  its  acid  solu- 
tion, form  witii  water  a  ridi  orange-colored  liquid,  which  is  much  valued  in 
chemistiy  as  the  only  reagent  which  precipitates  potassa  firom  its  solutions. 

660.  Palladinm,  Rbodinm,  BHtheniam,  Osmium,  and 
Iridiam. — ^These  metals  are  found  only  in  exceedingly 
small  quantities,  and  usually  occur  associated  with  pla- 
tinum, which  metal  they  resemble  generally  in  their  prop- 
erties. 

PaBadiwn  is  a  white  metal,  more  brilliant  than  platinum,  very  infiisible, 
malleable,  and  ductile.  Its  hardness,  whiteness,  and  inalterability  would  ren- 
der it  exceedingly  valuable  in  the  arts  if  it  coula  he  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantities.  The  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Great  Bntain  award  a  medal  of 
palladium  for  eminent  discoveries  in  this  department  of  science.  Iridium  is 
found  alloyed  with  osmium,  veiy  oft»n  in  CaUfomia  gold,  forming  the  mineral 
fridasmine,  which  is  the  hardest  of  all  known  alloys.  Iridium  is  a  white,  hard, 
brittle  metal,  more  infiisible  than  platinum,  and  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  metals, 
being  nearly  22  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  It  has  been  used 
to  some  extent  for  forming  the  tip«»  of  gold  pens. 

QtrEBTioKs.w-In  what  tiro  states  of  subdivision  does  metallic  platinnm  exist  f  Give  the 
properties  of  spongy  platinum.  How  is  platinum  black  prepared  t  What  compounds 
does  platinum  form  ?  What  is  its  most  soluble  salt  ?  For  what  reaction  is  bi-chloride  of 
platinum  distinguished  ?  What  is  said  of  the  other  metals  indoded  in  the  groi^  of  Bobte 
aoetalsf    WhatofpaUadiom?    What  of  iridium? 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

661.  Photograpby  (Jight-dravjing)  is  the  art  of  drawing, 
or  producing  pictures,  or  copies  of  objects,  by  the  action 
of  light  upon  certain  chemical  preparations. 

The  whole  art  is  based  upon  the  circumstance,  that  the  chemical  element 
of  the  solar  ray  is  capable  of  blackening  or  discoloring  certain  compound  sub- 
stances exposed  to  its  influence,  the  principal  of  which  are  various  salts  of 
sUver.*  This  fact  has  been  long  known  and  recognized,  and  as  far  back  as 
1802,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  succeeded  in  obtaining  images  upon  paper  or 
white  leather  prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver,  by  exposure  in  a  camera  ob- 
Bcura; — ^the-pvts  of  the  surface  subjected  to  a  strong  light  being  blackened, 
while  those  in%e  shadow,  which  were  unacted  upon,  remained  white.  It  waa 
found,  however,  impossible  to  arrest  the  action  thus  generated,  and  the  image 
formed  soon  disappeared  by  a  continuous  darkening  of  the  whole  surface. 
The  subject  appears  to  have  been  next  taken  up  by  M.  Niepce,  a  French 
gentleman  of  Chalons,  who  ascertained,  in  1823,  that  when  a  surface  of  a  pe- 
cuUarkind  of  bitumen,  known  as  "Jew's  pitch,"  was  exposed  in  a  camera, 
that  the  parts  strongly  acted  upon  by  light  became  insoluble  in  oil  of  laven> 
der,  while  those  unacted  upon,  or  influenced  by  weaker  rays,  retained  their 
solubility  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  could  consequently  be  dissolved  off, — 
thus  forming  an  imperfect  picture.  Tliis,  and  other  interesting  facts^  Niepce 
laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain  in  1827,  but  they  attracted  little 
attention,  and  in  1829  he  formed  a  partnership  with  a  French  artist  by  the 
name  of  Baguerre  (who  was  engaged  in  experimenting  on  the  same  subject), 
for  the  future  joint  prosecution  of  their  investigations.  Niepc^  died  in  1833, 
but  Daguerre  continued  his  experiments,  and  in  1839  first  exhibited,  as  the 
result  of  his  labors,  the  pictures  since  called  in  his  honor  Daguerreotypes. 
His  process  was  at  first  kept  secret,  Ijut  was  soon  purchased  by  the  French 
Government  and  made  known  to  the  world — a  pension  of  6,000  francs  being 
awarded  to  Daguerre,  and  one  of  4,000  to  the  son  of  Niepce.  It  is  also  a 
very  sii^ular  &ct,  that  substantially  the  same  results  made  known  by 
Daguerre,  were  also  discovered  at  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Talbot,  an 


♦  The  influence  of  light  in  producing  the  coloration  of  fruit  maybe  very  prettily  illus- 
trated by  pasting  letters  cut  in  paper  upon  the  surface  of  a  ripening  peach  exposed  to  the 
son.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the  characters  will  be  found,  on  remoying  the  paper, 
to  be  distinctly  marked  in  white,  on  a  red,  or  yellow  ground. 

QuxBTiosrB. — What  is  photography?  Upon  what  does  the  art  depend?  What  were 
some  of  the  earliest  photographic  experiments?  What  were  Niepc6*s  experiments? 
Under  what'drcumstaBoes  was  the  daguerreotype  process  discoyered  and  made  known? 
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English  gentleman,  who  had  been  engaged  in  investigating  the  chemical  re* 
latlons  of  liglit  for  a  number  of  years  previous. 

662.  Daguerreotype  Process «— The  essential  features  (^  the 
daguerreotype  process,  as  discovered  by  Daguerre  and  now  practised,  are  as 
follows :  a  highly -polished  tablet  of  silver  (copper-plated)  is  selected  as  the 
basis  of  the  picture,  and  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  iodine.  The  iodme  rapidly 
attacks  the  silver,  and  forms  over  its  surface  a  thin  yellow  film  of  iodide  of 
silver,  which  is  so  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  that  it  is  almost 
instantly  decomposed  by  it*  The  plate  thus , prepared,  and  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  light,  is  then  exposed  to  the  image  formed  by  the  lens  o£ 
a  camera  obscura.  Relatively  the  quantity  of  the  light-producing  principle, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  chemical  principle  reflected  from  any  object  are  the 
same ;  therefore,  as  the  light,  and  shadows  of  the  luminous  image  vary,  so 
will  the  power  of  producing  change  upon  the  plate  vary,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  production  of  a  picture  which  will  be  a  faithful  copy  of  nature,  wiUi 
reversed  lights  and  shadows;  the  lights  darkening  the  plate,  while  the 
shadows  preserve  it  white,  or  unaltered.  The  time  requirelTlbr  producing 
the  impression  may  vary  from  1  to  60  seconds,  according  to  the  brightness  at 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  time  of  day. 

If  the  picture  thus  formed  were  left  without  further  care,  it  would  soon 
&de  away,  and  no  trace  of  it  would  appear  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  plate.  In 
practice,  the  plate  is  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  sufficiently  long  to 
form  upon  its  surfece  an  image  visible  to  the  eye,  but  the  picture  is  developed, 
or  brought  out  and  rendered  permanent,  by  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  mer- 
cury. This  metal,  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division,  is  condensed  upon  and  ad- 
heres to  those  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  which  have  been  affected 
by  the  light  Where  the  shadows  are  deep,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  mer- 
cury ;  but  where  the  lights  are  strong,  the  metallic  dust  is  deposited  of  con- 
siderable thickness.  This  deposition  of  mercury  essentially  completes  and 
fixes  the  picture. 

The  reason  why  the  vapor  of  mercury  attaches  itself  only  to  those  portiona 
of  the  plate  which  have  been  affected  by  the  chemical  influence  of  light  is  not 
definitely  known :  in  all  probability,  we  have  involved  the  action  of  several 
forces.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  a  surface  should  be  chemically  pre- 
pared to  exhibit  these  results.  A  polished  plale  of  metaJ,  a  piece  of  marble, 
of  glass,  or  even  wood,  when  partially  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  will, 
when  breathed  upon,  or  presented  to  the  action  of  mercurial  vapor,  show  that 
a  disturbance  has  been  produced  upon  the  portions  which  were  illuminated ; 
whereas  no  change  can  be  detected  upon  the  parts  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  next  step  of  the  process  is  to  remove  from  the  plate  any  iodide  of 
silver  which  may  remain  unacted  upon,  and  which  would  be  liable  to  change 


*  Bromine  formB  a  coating  even  more  sensitive  than  iodine,  and  is  now  extensiTely  used 
in  its  i^ace. 

QtTEsrroKB.— What  U  the  first  step  of  this  process  ?    What  the  second  ?    Why  does  th* 
irapor  of  nuuroury  develop  the  picture  ?    What  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  prooeas  f 
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(m  exposing  the  plate  to  light  This  is  effected  bj  dippmg  the  plate  into  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  dissolves  off  all  the  remainiDg  sen- 
sitive coating.  The  plate  is  protected  to  some  extent  from  mechanical  in- 
jury, and  a  richer  and  wanner  effect  given  to  the  picture,  by  covering  it  with 
a  very  delicate  film  of  reduced  gold.  Tliis  is  accomplished  by  dipping  the  plate 
into  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  heating  it  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp. 

The  surface  of  the  plate  is  rendered  uneven  by  the  operation  of  light  upon 
it,  so  that  it  admits  of  being  copied  by  the  process  of  electrotyping. 

663.  Paper  Photographs . — ^The  plan  of  obtaining  permanent  pho- 
tographic images  upon  paper  was  originally  devised  by  Mr.  Talbot  of  £n* 
gland  in  1839.  The  process  first  followed  consisted  in  soaking  ordinary 
writing-paper  in  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and  when  dry  washing  it 
over  on  one  side  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  operation  was 
performed  by  candle-hght,  and  the  paper  dried  by  a  fire.  The  sheet  thus 
prepared,  when  laid  under  an  engraving  or  leaf,  and  exposed  to  difiUsed 
daylight  for  a  period  of  about  half  an  hour,  receives  a  fitir  impressioUf  with 
the  lights  and  shadows  reversed.  The  picture  thus  formed  is  preserved 
fiom  further  change  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  salt. 

664.  Talbotype . — ^In  1841,  Mr.  Talbot  mvented  the  process  known  as 
the  Talbotype,  or  Calotype,  which  is  essentially  the  plan  at  present  followed 
in  obtaining  photographs  on  paper  by  the  camera.  The  paper  (smooth  writ- 
ing-paper) is  first  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium.  In  this  way  a  sur&ce  of  iodide 
of  silver  upon  paper  is  prepared,  which  is  not  of  itself  sensitive  to  the  ac' 
tion  of  light  These  operations  may  be  conducted  in  diffused  daylight,  and 
a  stock  of  paper  may  be  prepared  at  once  and  kept  for  use.  In  order  to 
render  the  paper  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  it  is  washed  over  with  a 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  gallic  and  acetic  acids,  and  then  exposed 
in  the  camera.  Unless  the  light  is  very  strong,  the  paper  when  withdrawn 
exhibits  no  image,  or  a  mere  outline,  but  the  compound  has  undergone  a 
very  remarkable  change ;  for  if  the  blank  sheet  be  washed  over  with  the 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  gallic  and  acetic  acids,  and  then  gently 
warmed,  an  image  appears  with  wonderful  distinctness  and  fidelity,  the  por- 
tions exposed  to  the  strongest  lights  assuming  the  darkest  tints.  Tlie  de- 
velopment of  the  image  in  this  process  appears  to  be  due  to  the  reducing 
agency  of  the  gallic  acid,  which  acts  more  rapidly  upon  those  portions  of  the 
8ur&ce  which  have  been  most  freely  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  The  dor- 
mant picture  may  be  developed  many  hours,  or  even  days  after  it  has  been 
produced,  provided  the  paper  be  kept  in  the  dark.  It  seems  as  though  the 
light,  without  actually  producing  a  decomposition  of  the  particles  of  the  sil- 
ver salt  upon  which  it  falls,  gives  to  them  a  peculiar  condition  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  which  predisposes  to  decomposition  when  acted  upon  by  a  re- 

QliaBTXONB.-~WtiAt  was  the  original  process  for  obtaining  paper  photographs  ?  Deseribe 
the  Talbotype. 
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ducing  agent  like  gallic  acid.  The  pictare  is  praseired  in  this  instance,  as 
in  most  others,  from  future  change,  by  dissolving  off  the  exciting  agents  by 
solutions  of  the  hyposulphites. — ^Milleel 

As  silver  tablets  are  expensive^  and  paper  somewhat  unreliable,  glass 
coated  with  a  sensitive  substance  has  been  extensively  introduced  as  a  ma- 
terial for  receiving  the  photographic  images.  Glass  is  chi^y  prepared  for 
this  purpose  in  two  ways ;  by  coating  it  with  a  thin  film  of  albumen  containing 
iodide  of  potassium  (the  albumen  process) ;  or  by  coating  it  with  collodion,  con- 
taining iodide  of  potassium  (the  collodion  process).*  The  sur&ces  thus  formed, 
when  dried  and  washed  with  a  compound  of  silver,  are  ready  for  exposure 
in  the  camera.  The  collodion  film  can  be  rendered  so  sensitive  to  light,  that 
a  perfect  picture  can  be  formed  upon  it  by  an  exposure  continuing  for  less 
than  one  second  of  time.  In  what  are  called  ambrotypes^  the  picture  is  first 
formed  upon  a  film  of  collodion  and  then  varnished  with  a  solution  of  bal- 
sam, which  is  thought  to  render  the  image  more  distinct. 

Although  the  agents  indicated  are  the  ones  chiefly  employed  in  phot- 
ography, recent  researches  have  shoWn  that  nature  abounds  in  materials  sus- 
ceptible of  photographic  action.  Preparations  of  gold,  platinum,  mercury, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  nickel,  manganese,  lead,  potash,  eta,  have  been  found  more 
or  less  sensitive,  and  capable  of  producing  pictures  of  beauty  and  distinctive 
character.  The  juices  of  many  plants  and  fiowers  have  also  been  put  into 
requisition,  and  papers  impregnated  with  them  have  been  made  to  receive 
delicate,  though  in  most  cases,  fugitive  imnge8.f  Attempts  have  also  been 
made,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success,  to  cause  the  hght  not  only  to 
draw,  but  also  to  engrave  the  image  upon  a  prepared  basis,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  surface  may  bo  used  for  printing. 

665.  Photographs  in  Colors. — All  attempts  to  produce  photo- 
graphs in  their  natural  colors  have  as  yet  been,  on  the  whole,  unsuccessful, 
although  a  partial  success  has,  in  some  instances,  been  attained  to.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  the  rays  by  which  photographic  effects  are  produced  are  dark 
rays,  entirely  distinct  from  tho  rays  constituting  color,  would  appear,  apriarif 
unfavorable  to  a  successful  result. 


*  Albumen  is  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  beating  up  the  white  of  eggs  with  iodide  of 
potassium.  Collodion  mixture  is  formed  by  dissolving  gun-cotton  in  ether,  and  adding 
iodide  of  potassium. 

t  The  terms  which  have  been  applied  to  designate  the  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of 
yarious  materials  are  very  numerous.  Thus  we  have  the  Chrysot'jpe^  in  which  salts  of 
iron  and  gold  are  used ;  Cyanotype,  in  which  impressions  are  produced  by  salts  of  iron,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  cyanogen ;  Anthotype^  in  which  juices  of  the  poppy,  rose,  etc, 
arc  employed,  and  many  others. 

Questions. — ^What  materials  have  been  substituted  as  a  basis  for  photographic  action  in 
place  of  silver  and  glass?  What  are  the  albumen  and  collodion  processes?  What  is  an 
ambrotjrpe?  Is  photographic  action  restricted  to  a  few  substanoes?  Ulustrate  this  fact. 
What  is  said  of  photographs  in  colors  ? 


ORGANIC   CHEMISTRY. 


Organic  Chemistry  is  that  department  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  chemical  nature  and  relations  of  those  sub- 
stances which  are  derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  organized  beings, — animal  or  vegetable. 


CHAPTEE   XVL 

NATtTRE     OF    ORGANIC    BODIES. 

666.  Composition  of  Organic  Substances. —  The  number 
of  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  organic  substances  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  the  great  bulk  of  all  of  them  being  made  up  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with  which  are  generally  associ  ited  extremely 
small  quantities  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  a  few  other  elements.  The 
infinite  differences  of  appearance  and  properties  which  organic  substances 
manifest,  is  due  either  to  a  variation  in  the  number  of  the  combining  atoms 
of  their  constituent  elements,  or  to  a  variation  in  the  grouping  or  arrangement 
of  the  constituent  atoms  as  respects  each  other. 

Thus,  for  example,  vinegar  differs  firom  alcohol  only  in  contalnmg  a  little 
more  oxygen  and  a  little  less  hydrogen,  while  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  the 
same  in  both ;  the  change  of  properties,  which  is  occasioned  by  this  sUght 
change  in  compostion,  is,  however,  exceedingly  great;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  careful  chemical  analysis  reveals  no  difference  in  the  composition  of 
woody-fiber,  starch,  and  gum,  each  consisting  of  precisely  the  same  elements 
united  in  the  same  proportions.  The  difference  in  properties  in  this  case,  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  grouping  of  the  atoms,  somewhat 
as  is  represented  in  Figs.  205,  206,  207. 

QuxsTiON s. — ^What  is  organic  chemistry  ?  What  is  said  of  the  composition  of  organic 
compounds  ?  How  are  so  many  di£Gerent  organic  compounds  produced  from  so  few  ele- 
ments ?    ninsfcrate  this. 
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The  number  of  such  isomeric  bodies  in  organic  chemistry  is  very  large, 
while  their  occurrence  in  inorganic  chemistry  is  extremely  rare. 


Fig.  205. 

WOODT  FIUEB. 


®Xfi) 


By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  substancea  which  make  up  the  struc- 
ture of  plants  are  composed  of  but  three  elements— carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  Animal  substances,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  nitrogen.  Bodies  which  contain  nitrogen  are  designated  as 
aaotized  compounds ;  and  those  which  are  wanting  in  it,  as  non-azotized  com- 
pounds. 

667.  The  elements  of  organic  bodies,  in  uniting  with  each  other,  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws  of  combination  which  regulate  the  composition  of 
mineral  or  inorganic  substances.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  atoms 
of  the  constituent  elements  are  associated  in  the  one  class  of  compounds  is, 
in  general,  altogether  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  other — inorganic  com- 
pounds being  characterized,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  great  simplicity  of  compo- 
sition, while  those  of  organic  origin  are  remarkable  for  their  very  great  com- 
plexity. Thus  water,  IIO,  is  composed  of  1  atom  or  equivalent  of  hydrogen, 
and  1  of  oxygen;  Sulphuric  acid,  SOa,  of  1  of  sulphur  and  3  of  oxygen,-  hy- 
drochloric acid,  HCl,  of  I  of  hydrogen  and  I  of  chlorine,  etc  On  the  other 
hand,  alcohol  consists  of  -4  atoms,  or  equivalents,  of  carbon,  6  of  hydrogen, 
and  2  of  oxygen,  its  composition  being  represented  by  the  formula  C4ll60i ; 
and  ordinary  sugar,  of  12  atoms  of  carbon,  11  of  hydrogen,  and  11  of  oxygen, 
or  CijHaOii.  The  composition  of  stearic  acid,  the  basis  of  stearine,  is  also 
represented  by  the  formula  CesHeeOs,  and  that  of  fibrine,  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  muscular  fiber,  by  C400II310N60O120PS. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  complexity  of  composition,  organic  substances  are, 
as  a  class,  far  more  unstable  and  more  liable  to  decomposition  from  slight 
causes  than  inorganic  substances; — the  power  to  resist  the  action  of  disturb- 
ing forces  decreasing,  as  a  general  rule,  as  the  number  of  combined  atoms  or 
equivalents  increases.     It  is  also  a  noticeable  &ct  that  all  those  organic 


QWTiONfi. — ^What  organic  bodies,  as  a  class,  are  generally  wanting  in  nitrogen? 
What  generally  contain  it  ?  In  vhat  manner  do  the  elements  of  compound  bodies  unite 
with  each  other  ?  What  are  characterinties  of  the  composition  of  organic  and  inorganic 
bodies?  Illustrate  this.  What  is  the  consequence  of  the  complexity  of  the  composition 
of  organic  bodies  ?  What  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  relatioa  to  organip  compounds  of  a  high 
order? 
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bodies  which  discharge  high  organic  fhnctions,  as  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
the  nerves,  and  the  blood,  have  a  most  wonderfully  complex  constitution,  and 
are  susceptible  of  disorganization  from  the  slightest  causes.* 

When  organic  substances  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, chemical  aflSnity,  and  even  by  mechanical  action,  they  do  not  tend  to 
divide  into  separate  and  isolated  elements,  but  to  form  more  simple  com- 
pounds. Thus  1  (compound)  atom  of  grape  sugar,  C14H14O14,  easily  divides 
in  2  atoms  of  alcohol,  2(C4HeOa),  4  of  carbonic  acid,  and  2  of  water.  If  an  or- 
ganic body  be  exposed  to  an  intense  degree  of  heat,  with  access  of  air,  its 
constituents  all  unite  with  oxygen  to  form  gaseous  compounds,  and  it  is  com- 
pletely consimied — generally  after  it  has  been  converted  into  a  black,  carbon- 
aceous mass.  The  property  of  blackening  when  a  body  is  exposed  to  heat, 
which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon,  is  a  sure  characteristic  of  its  organic 
derivation. 

668.  Origin  of  Organie  Snbstances.— Organic  sub- 
stances have  their  origin  entirely  in  plants. 

The  chemist,  when  he  exerts  his  skill  on  materials  of  an  organic  origin, 
extracts  a  series  of  substances,  each  proceeding  from  the  other,  whose  com- 
position becomes  more  and  more  simple,  until  it  reaches  some  species  known 
to  mineral  chemistry.  Thus,  from  sugar  we  may  extract  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid,  and  from  alcohol  water  and  bi-carbureted  hydrogen.  In  the 
vegetable  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  an  operation  exactly  the  reverse 
takes  pLice.  The  Uving  structure  takes  in  air,  water,  and  mineral  elementSj 
assimilates  them,  and  in  virtue  of  a  certain  peculiar  force,  builds  them  up  and 
disposes  them  into  groups  of  a  certain  stabihty — or  into  organic  products. 


*  "  There  is  a  physical  character  which  will  sometimes  enable  ns  to  give  a  good  guess 
as  to  ths  simple  or  complex  constitution  of  an  organic  substance— the  faculty  of  crystalli- 
zation. The  power  of  assuming,  on  solidification,  a  distinct  and  often  very  characteristic 
geometrical  form,  appears  to  be  possessed  by  all  chemical  compounds  of  a  definite  and 
constant  composition,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  number,  principally  to  be  found  in 
a  class  of  organic  substances  of  the  most  complicated  and  unstable  nature.  We  know 
nothing,  and  apparently  at  present  can  know  nothing,  of  the  ultimate  structure  of  any 
substance  whatever ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  figure  to  one's  self  some  idea  of  the  gradual 
weakening  of  the  molecular  forces  upon  which  crystallization  depends,  whatever  the  na- 
ture of  those  forces  may  be,  by  an  increase  in  their  number,  and  in  the  multiplicity  of 
directions  in  which  the  forces  themselves  are  exerted.  It  very  often  happens  that  in  those 
eases  where  crystalline  texture  is  altogether  absent,  we  observe  in  its  place  an  appearance 
of  a  very  different  kind ;— we  notice  that  the  smallest  particles  of  matter  which  can  be 
traced  by  the  microscope  exhibit  a  rounded  or  globular  figure  instead  of  the  straight  lines 
and  angles  of  the  crystallizable  compounds.  These  very  frequently  appear  to  aggregate 
together  in  strings,  or  rows,  not  altogether  unlike  some  of  the  very  lowest  structures  of 
the  vegetable  world,  where  a  commencement  of  organization  is,  as  it  were,  just  visible. 
The  substances  forming  the  chief  constituents  of  the  animal  body  are  in  this  condition.** 
-^Aetonian  Prize  Essay ^  Ibumes, 


QmEBTtOKB. — What  circumstances  attend  the  decomposition  of  organic  bodies  ?  What 
property  indicates  the  derivation  of  an  organic  substance  ?  What  is  the  primal  origin  of 
all  organic  substances  ?    Illustrate  this.    Do  animal  stractores  create  or^emic  productii  ? 
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The  force  by  which  thia  result  is  brought  about  is  called  the  vitai  or  life  force; 
but  we  know  nothing  of  its  nature,  and  recognize  it  simply  by  its  effects. 

Organic  substances  thus  originated  pass  into  the  systems  of  animals,  which 
possess  no  power  of  creating  or  forming  the  materials  which  compose  their 
structures,  and  can  only  consume  and  transform  that  which  is  supplied  to  them 
by  plants. 

Man  has  never  yet  been  able  to  artificially  make  an  organic  body ;  by 
which  assertion  we  mean  to  be  understood,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to 
take  the  single  or  dead  elements,  and  cause  them  to  unite  at  will  so  as  to 
form  compounds  like  those  produced  through  the  agency  of  animal  or  vege- 
table life.  Chemists  are,  however,  able  to  transform  one  organic  body  into 
another,  or  to  unite  materials  derived  from  substances  already  organized  into 
compounds  possessing  characters  entirely  different  from  those  of  their  con- 
stituents. Thus,  starch  may  be  transformed  into  sugar,  and  sugar  into  the 
acid  of  ants  (formic  acid) ;  some  of  the  essential  oils  have  also  been  produced 
artificially,  and  within  the  last  few  years  (1855),  Bertholet,  an  eminent  French 
chemist,  has  succeeded  in  making  alcohol  firom  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  bi- 
carburetted  hydrogen.* 

669.  Compound  Radical  s. — ^It  has  been  already  shown  that  cyano- 
gen and  ammonium,  compound  bodies,  comport  themselves  in  every  respect 
like  radicals,  or  elements.  In  organic  chemistry  many  such  compound  radi- 
cals are  recognized,  some  consisting  of  two  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  some  of  three  or  four,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Some, 
like  cyanogen,  correspond  in  properties  to  the  metalloids ;  others,  like  ammo- 
nium, resemble  the  metals,  and  both  by  uniting  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and 
acids,  form  oxyds,  chlorides,  and  salts.  Each,  also,  by  the  addition  or  group- 
ing round  it  of  other  molecules,  constitutes  the  root  or  basis  of  a  whole  class 
or  series  of  compounds. 

Thus,  for  example,  carbon  unites  to  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  4  atoms 
of  the  former  to  5  of  the  latter,  C4H«,  to  form  a  radical  called  Eihyle.  Ethyle 
oxydated,  forms  oxyd  of  ethyle,  or  ether,  C4H5+O ;  oxyd  of  ethyle  plus  an 
atom  of  water,  forms  hydrated  oxyd  of  ethyle,  C4H6,0,HO,  or  alcohol,  the 
formula  of  which  is  generally  written  C4He05 ;  ethyle,  plus  an  atom  of  chlo- 
rine, forms  chloride  of  ethyle,  C4H5,C1,  and  if  sulphur  be  substituted  in  the 
place  of  chlorine,  we  have  sulphide  of  ethyle,  C4H8,S;  and  in  this  way,  by 

*  The  muscles  of  animals  and  the  fiber  of  wood  consist  of  distinct  chemical  compounds, 
which  the  chemist  has  been  able  to  isolate  uid  study,  but  not  to  imitate.  It  is  hoped,  and 
expected  by  some,  tliat  the  power  will  ultimately  be  attained  to  of  artificially  forming 
those  products  which,  in  the  form  of  meat,  cotton,  flax,  etc.,  are  so  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  man.  The  advocates  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  result  find  some  support  of  their 
views  in  the  fact  that  two  oi'ganic  bodies,  cyanogen  and  ammonia,  are  undoubtedly  formed 
artificially  in  the  workings  of  blast-furnaces,  but  in  what  manner  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  explain. 

Qttestions.— Can  we  artificially  accomplish  this  ?  What  power  do  we  possess  f  What 
are  compound  radicals?  What  is  the  character  of  the  radicals  recognized  in  orgaaia 
chemistry  ?    Illustrate  how  classes  of  compounds  are  formed  from  such  a  basis  ? 
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the  continued  addition  or  subtraction  of  elements,  a  great  variety  of  compound 
bodies  maj  be  formed,  all  referable  to  one  central  radical  Etbyle  itself  may 
be  also  obtained  from  its  oxyd,  as  potassium  is  derivable  from  o^d  of  po- 
tassium, or  potassa,  although  by  a  different  process. 

The  discovery  and  recognition  of  these  compound  radicals  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry,  and  has  rendered  it  possible  to 
classify  and  arrange  in  groups  a  great  number  of  bodies,  which  from  their  di- 
verse properties  would  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  each  other.  Thus, 
the  fats,  the  oils,  the  resins,  the  alcohols,  the  ethers,  with  many  coloring, 
odoriferous,  and  medicinal  substances,  are  now  grouped  and  studied  as  de- 
rivatives from  various  central  radicals,  and  not  as  independent  principlesi 
There  are,  however,  many  organic  substances  of  great  importance,  the  radi- 
cals of  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

ESSENTIAL  IMMEDIATE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANTS. 

6*70.  Bt  the  essential  immediate  principles  of  plants,  we  understand  those 
substances  which  the  plant  appears  to  form,  through  the  agency  of  the  vital 
force,  directly  from  the  inorganic  elements  obtained  from  without ;  or  those 
principles  which  mainly  constitute  the  structure,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
of  all  plants,  and  are  essential  to  their  existence. 

These  substances  are  also  often  spoken  of  as  the  proximate  principles  of 
plants,  and  are  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  which  con- 
tain nitrogen,  as  albumen,  gluten,  vegetable  casein,  etc.,  and  those  which  are 
destitute  of  this  element,  as  vegetable  tissue  (woody-fiber),  starch,  gum,  sugar, 
etc  The  separation  of  an  organized  substance  into  its  proximate  substances, 
or  principles,  is  called  its  proximate  analysis;  and  its  separation  into  its  final 
or  simple  elements,  its  ultimate  analysis. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  two  classes  of  the  proximate  principles  of 
plants,  it  is  most  convenient  to  commence  with  those  which  do  not  contain 
nitrogen  as  a  constituent  element. « 

SECTION    I. 

VEGETABLE    TISSUE,     STARCH,     GUM,     SUGAR,     ETC. 

671.  Organic  Structure . — Since  the  discovery  of  the  microscope, 
unwearied  efforts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  dead 
and  inert  inorganic  elements  unite  to  form  organized  and  living  structures. 

Questions. — ^What  do  we  understand  hj  the  essential  immediate  principles  of  plants  ? 
Into  what  two  classes  are  the  proximate  principles  of  plants  divided  ?  What  is  under* 
■tood  hy  a  proximate  and  an  ultimate  analysis  1 
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Fig.  208. 


The  result  of  all  inquiries  have  terminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  fact,  viz.,  that  the  lowest  primary  form 
of  organkation  we  can  detect,  wliether  of  the  individual 
(animal  or  vegetable)  or  of  its  parts,  is  a  cell — a  little  glob- 
ular or  oval  body,  membranous  or  solid  externally,  fluid 
within.  (See  Figs.  208,  209,  210.)  Beyond  this  we  can 
not  go,  or  say  how  it  is  that  the  elementary  particles  of 
matter  are  led  to  assume  this  form ;  but  the  appearance 
of  cells  altirays  precedes  the  formation  of  circulating  ves- 
sels, or  any  of  the  more  complex  forma  of  organic  struc-  - 
ture. 

Cells  once  formed,  multiply  in  number  by  division  (see 
Uga  209,  210),  and  by  the  introduction  of  new  matter 
from  without,  and  thus  it  is  that  all  growth,  or  increase  in 
volume  and  weight,  in  all  animals  and  vegetables,  takes 
place ;  and  an  animal  or  plant  is  a  structure  "  built  up 

of  individual  cells, 
Fig.  211.  somewhat     as     a 

house  is  built  of 
bricks."  Fig.  211 
represents  a  mag- 
nified view  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of  a 
rootlet 

672.  The  natural 
figure  of  a  cell  is 
globular,  but  under 
varying  circum- 
stances it  may  as- 
sume a  great  variety 
of  forms.  The  hairs  on  the  surface  of  plants  are  cells  drawn  out  into  tubee^  or 
are  composed  of  continuous  rows  of  cells.  Cotton  consists  of  simple  Icmg 
hairs  on  the  coat  of  the  seed ;  and  each  of  these  hairs  is  a  single  cell.  Fig. 
212  is  a  microscopic  appearance  of  a  section  of  the  stalk  of  the  caUa,  showing 
the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  with  passages  between  them.* 


Fig.  210 


•  The  size  of  the  common  cells  of  plants  varies  from  about  the  thirtieth  to  the  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  in  diameter.  An  ordinary  size  is  from  l-300th  to  1 -500th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  so  that  there  may  be  generally  from  2T  to  125  millions  of  cells  in  the  compass 
of  a  cubic  inch.  Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  stems  of  plants  shoot  up  at 
the  rate  of  an  inch  or  two  a  day,  and  sometimes  of  three  or  four  inches,  we  may  form 
some  conception  of  the  rapidity  of  their  formation.  When  a  portion  of  any  young  and 
tender  vegetable  tissue,  such  as  an  asparagus  root,  is  boiled,  the  elementary  cells  sepa- 
rate, or  may  be  readily  separated  by  the  aid  of  fine  needles,  and  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope.— Gbat. 


QxTEsnoNB.— In  what  form  does  organization  first  manifest  itself  f    What  is  a  cell? 
How  do  plants  and  animals  grow  and  increase  ?    What  is  the  natural  figure  of  cells  ? 
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6Y3.  A  Hying  cell  possesses  a  wonderful  power  of  influencing  chemical 
action ;  and  what  is  called  "  secretion^''  in  animals  and  plants  is  the  result 
of  the  exercise  of  this  function.  By  means  of  it,  the  cell  first  draws  in  or 
secretes  inorganic  matter,  and  then  organizes  it,  or  fits  it  mto  its  own  struc- 
ture. Different  cells  manifest  very  different  powers ;  for  example,  one.  kind 
of  cell  will  decompose  carbonic  acid,  reject  the  oxygen,  and  preserve  the  car- 

Pig.  212. 


bon  within  its  walls  or  tissues ;  another  will  produce  out  of  the  inorganic  con- 
stituepts  of  the  air  the  odoriferous  principle  of  the  rose ;  a  third  will  convert 
a  portion  of  blood  into  milk ;  and  yet  to  the  eye  they  are  all  alike,  "  a  collec- 
tion of  little  wet  bladders." 

674.  Cellulose^  or  Cellnlar  Tissne^  ChHioOio. — The  mate- 
rials of  which  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  plants  is  composed  is  termed  in  chom.- 
iBtryceUiUosej  or  ceUular  tissue.  It  consists  of  three  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  and  has  the  same  composition,  when  pure,  in  all  plants.  It  is 
distinguished  among  all  the  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
plants  by  its  great  resistance  to  chemical  agents — a  resistance  which  allows 
its  separation  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Cellulose  is  nearly  pure  in  cotton,  and  in  the  fibers  of  the  flax  and  hemp- 
plants,  also  in  paper  and  old  Hnen  and  cotton  cloth.  The  difference  between 
cotton  and  flax  is  due  simply  to  a  difference  hi  the  mechanical  construction  of 
their  fibers ;  the  fiber  of  cotton  being  a  flattened  tube  or  hollow  ribbon  with- 
out joints,  and  with  pointed  or  rounded  ends ;  while  the  fibers  of  flax  and 
hemp  consist  of  rounded  tubes  (cells)  bundled  or  jointed  together  in  parallel 
directions,  and  easily  separable  into  shorter  and  more  minute  filaments. 
Cotton  fibers  have  what  is  called  a  staple ;  that  is,  they  are  all  of  the  same 
length,  and  are,  therefore,  easily  spun  by  machinery  j  flax  and  hemp  fibers 
are,  on  the  contrary,  irregular  in  length,  and  are  more  rigid  than  cotton,  and 
can  not  be  so  easily  twisted  into  fine,  regular  threads.  Fig.  213  represents 
the  microscopic  appearance  of  cotton,  and  Fig.  214  that  of  flax. 

Cellulose  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids.    By  treat- 

QuzsTioxB. — ^What  property  do  cells  possess?  Illastrate  this.  What  is  cellulose? 
By  what  other  name  is  it  known  ?  In  what  substances  is  it  nearly  pure  ?  What  consti- 
tates  the  difference  between  flax  and  cotton?  What  Is  meant  by  the  staple  of  eotton? 
What  are  the  properties  of  cellulose  ? 
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ing  sawdust  successively  with  warm  water,  alcohol,  ether,  alkalies  and  acida^ 
Fig.  213.  ^^  ^^y  remove  fix)m  the  pj^,  214. 

wood  all  its  soluble  constitu- 
ents,  and  obtain  cellulose  in 
a  pure  <x)ndition.  By  con- 
tinued contact  with  chlorine, 
acids,  and  alkalies,  cellulose  ^ 
is,  however,  gradually  de- 
composed and  destroyed. 

67  5.  GuD-cottOD) 
Pyroxyline. — When  cellu- 
lose is  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  or  to  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  it  gives  up  a 
portion  of  its  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  (as  water),  and  receives  nitric  acid  in  place — becoming  transformed 
thereby,  without  change  of  physical  appearance,  into  an  explosive  substance 
which  is  known  as  gun-cotton^  or  pyroxyline. 

The  process  by  which  gun-cotton  is  formed  is  essentially  as  follows :  per- 
fectly clean  cotton  is  soaked  for  about  five  minutes  in  a  mixture  composed 
of  1  part  concentrated  nitric  acid,  with  2  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ; 
it  is  then  removed,  careftdly  washed  with  water  from  every  trace  of  acid, 
and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  As  thus  prepared,  it  retains  the  appear- 
ance of  cotton,  but  inflames  instantaneously  when  touched  with  a  hot  wire  or 
lighted  match,  and  when  struck  with  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil,  explodes 
with  great  violence.  "When  used  in  fire-arms,  it  acts  like  gunpowder,  but  its 
explosive  force  is  at  least  four  times  greater  than  that  of  powder,  and  it  does 
not,  moreover,  foul  the  gun  to  the  same  extent  as  the  latter  substance.  Its 
liability  to  burst  the  gun  and  to  accidental  explosions  has,  however,  caused 
its  rejection  for  most  practical  purposes,  and  in  experimenting  with  it  too 
great  caution  can  not  be  exercised.  By  subjecting  starch  and  sugar  to  treat- 
ment with  nitric  acid,  other  explosive  substances  analogous  to  gun-cotton 
may  be  formed. 

676.  Collodion . — Gun-cotton  is  insoluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol ; 
It  dissolves  sparingly  in  pure  ether,  but  readily  in  ether  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  alcohol.  Its  ethereal  solution  constitutes  a  syrupy  liquid  which 
yields  by  evaporation  a  thin,  transparent,  powerfiilly  adhesive  substance,  in- 
soluble in  water.  This  product,  which  has  received  the  name  of  coUodion, 
is  advantageously  used  as  a  substitute  for  court-plaster  for  the  covering  of 
wounds,  and  also  as  a  sensitive  basis  for  the  reception  of  photographic  pictures. 

677.  Parchment   Pape  r. — ^When  paper  is  exposed  to  a  mixture  of 


QuEBTioMS. — What  is  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  cellulose  ?  What  is  the  process  of 
making  gun-cotton?  What  are  ite  properties ?  What  is  collodion?  What  action  does 
sulphuric  add  hare  upon  paper  ? 
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2  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (j.^.,  1*854,  or  thereabouts)  with  1  of  water, 
for  no  longer  time  than  is  taken  in  drawing  it  through  the  acid,  it  is  imme- 
diately converted  into  a  strong,  tough,  skin-like  material,  to  which  the  name 
^^  parchment  paper''^  has  been  applied.  All  traces  of  the  sulphuric  acid  must 
instantly  be  removed  by  washing.  If  the  strength  of  the  acid  much  exceeds 
or  ^Us  short  of  the  limits  named,  the  paper  is  either  charred  or  transformed 
into  other  compounds.  By  this  treatment,  in  a  little  more  than  a  second  of 
time  a  piece  of  feeble,  porous,  unsized  paper  is  rendered  so  strong,  that  a 
rmg  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  width  is  said  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a 
weight  of  90  lbs.  The  nature  of  the  change  thus  effected  is  not  understood, 
the  chemical  composition  and  weight  of  the  paper  remaining  unaltered.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  contracted  in  dimensions,  is  not  affected  by  water  like 
common  paper,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  heat  and  moisture  like  common 
parchment 

678.  L  i  g  n  1  n  e . — As  the  growth  of  the  plant  continues,  the  walls  of  the 
cells  constituting  the  cellular  tissue  generally  become  incrusted  on  their  in- 
terior surfaces  with  a  substance  formed  from  the  organic  matters  dissolved 
in  the  sap.  This  substance  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  weight  of 
wood  {lignum)j  and  is  chemically  known  as  Ugnine,  It  gprows  thicker  with 
the  age  of  the  plant,  and  finally  fills  up  the  cells,  Fiq.  215. 

leaving,  however,  minute  pores  or  conduits  for  the 
circulation  of  the  sap.     Fig.  215  represents  a  mi- 
croscopic section  of  wood-cells  of  the  birch,  nearly 
filled  op  by  regular  depositions  of  lignine.    The 
difference  between  the  heart- wood  and  sap-wood,    7  '  A  ^ 
or  external  wood,  of  a  tree,  is  due  simply  to  the  J  7^ 
fact,  that  the  cells  of  the  center  are  the  oldest,  and  ^^^ 
consequently  are  more  densely  and  compactly  filled  ^t^ 
with  ligneous  matter  than  those  which  have  been  V"\  vT  :^  '  J  * 
formed  later,  and  constitute  the  exterior  of  the  tree.      ^O'-T'  "  i  s  i: 
It  is  by  this  thickening  of  the  cells  that  the  skins     * *>s  "N^  - 


oflhiits  and  tho  shells  of  nuts  acquire  their  hard-  :      Vwrf^^T^ 

ness,  and  it  is  simply  through  variations  in  the  continuance  of  this  process, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  materials  deposited,  that  all  the  different  appearances 
of  wood  origmate ;  the  coloring  and  resinous  matters  of  wood  bemg  deposited 
in  connection  with  the  lignine. 

Lignine  can  not  be  isolated  in  a  state  of  purity ;  it  is  supposed  to  dif- 
fer somewhat  firom  cellulose,  or  the  original  cell  membrane,  in  containing  a 
little  more  hydrogen  and  carbon  ,*  it  is,  therefore,  richer  in  combustible  mat- 
ter. 

679.  Destructive  Distillation  ofWood  r— When  wood  is  sub- 
jected to  heat  in  close  vessels  (distillation),  or  with  a  partial  access  of  air,  a  great 

QuEBTiONS. — Describe  the  process  for  preparing  parchment  paper.  What  is  lignine  ? 
What  constitates  the  difference  between  the  heart-wood  and  sap-wood  of  a  tree  ?  What 
are  other  fllastrations  of  tho  formatioii  of  lignine  ?  Wh*t  is  said  of  the  chemical  compo- 
sition  of  lignine? 
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Tariety  of  products  are  obtained,  which  are  characterized  by  singtilaTiy  differ- 
ent properties.  The  principal  of  these  are  charcoal,  which  is  not  volatOe, 
and  remains  behuad,  illuminating  gas  (carburets  of  hydrogen),  carbonic  acid, 
water,  pyroligneous  acid,  and  a  resinous  substance  known  as  "  wood-tar." 
Of  these  several  substances,  the  two  last  mentioned  only  remain  imconsid- 
ered ;  they  are  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and  are  obtained  upon  a  large 
scale  by  distilling  wood  in  iron  cylinders. 

680.  PyroligneouB  Acid,  sometimes  called  woodvinegarj  is  a  brown 
acid  liquid,  having  a  strong  smoky  taste  and  flavor.  It  is  obtained  most 
abundantly  by  the  distillation  of  dry  beach-wood — a  pound  of  wood  yielding 
nearly  one  half  pound  of  acid.  Its  uses  and  chemical  composition  will  be 
hereafter  noticed. 

681.  Creosote  is  a  colorless,  oily  fluid,  obtained  from  pyroligneoua 
acid  and  wood-tar.  It  possesses  a  peculiar  penetraiing  odor  of  smoke,  and 
when  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  mouth  or  tongue^  acts  as  a  cautery. 
Creosote  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  antiseptic  agents  known  in  chemistry,  • 
Hence  the  etymology  of  its  name,  from  the  Greek  Kpecjg^  fleshy  and  au^Uj  J 
preserve.  Meat  steeped  for  about  24  hours  in  a  solution  of  I  part  of  creosote 
to  100  of  water,  is  rendered  incapable  of  putre&ction,  and  acquires  a  delicate 
flavor  of  smoke.  It  is  indeed  the  presence  of  this  principle  in  wood-smoke 
which  gives  to  the  latter  its  characteristic  smell,  its  property  of  causing  lach- 
lymation,  and  its  power  of  curing  meats  and  fish.  Creosote  diluted  with 
alcohol  is  often  employed  for  relievmg  toothache  arising  from  putrefactive  de« 
cay  in  the  substance  of  the  tooth,  and  as  a  styptic  for  checking  hemorrhage. 
When  taken  internally  in  any  quantity  it  is  a  corrosive  poison,  but  a  very 
dilute  solution  is  sometimes  given  in  medicine.  It  is  also  extensively  em> 
ployed  by  liquor  manufacturers  for  imparting  the  peculiar  smc^y  flavor  to 
what  is  called  "  Irish  whiskey." 

682.  Tar« — ^There  are  several  varieties  of  tar.  The  kind  so  largely  em* 
ployed  in  the  arts,  as  in  ship-building,  is  obtained  by  subjecting  to  a  rude 
process  of  distillation  the  roots  and  wood  of  the  resinous  piAe ;  another  va- 
riety of  tar  is  obtained  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  hard  wood ;  and  a 
third  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  (coal-tar). 

Wood-tar  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  extremely 
rich  in  carbon,  which  gives  it  in  part  its  black  color.  When  applied  to  wood 
it  exerts  a  preservative  action  by  reason  of  the  creosote  it  contains,  and 
also  by  preventing  the  penetration  of  moisture.  On  distillation,  it  separates 
into  a  volatile  oil  (oil  of  tar)  and  a  non-volatile  substance,  pitch. 

From  oil  of  tar  a  great  number  of  products  may  be  extracted,  all  of  which 
are  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.     One  of  these,  called  eupion,  an 

QnxBTioirs. — What  are  the  products  which  result  from  the  distillation  of  wood  ?  What 
is  said  of  pyroligneous  acid  ?  What  of  creosote  ?  To  what  are  the  peculiar  properties 
of  smoke  due  ?  What  is  said  of  the  antiseptic  iufluence  of  creosote  ?  What  are  the  uses 
of  creosote?  What  is  common  tar  the  product  of?  What  are  the  three  varietieB  of  tar? 
What  are  the  properties  of  wood-tar?  What  are  its  prodttcfai  of  disfciUation  f  What  is 
said  of  the  prodoets  of  the  distillatien  of  oil  of  tai  ? 
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oily,  fragrant  substanoe,  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  liquids.  Another,  pa- 
rafincj  is  a  white,  crystallizable  substance,  closely  resembling  spermaceti  in 
appearance. 

GocU-iar  is  a  mixture  of  solid  and  liquid  hydrocarbons,  and  is  formed  abun- 
dantly in  the  production  of  illuminating  gas  from  coal,  which  is  a  vegetable 
gubstance.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  useless  product,  but  within  the 
past  few  years  it  has  been  rendered  valuable  by  the  discovery  of  economical 
methods  of  separating  it  into  its  constituents.  This  is  prmcipally  efifected  by 
distilling  at  different  and  carefully  regulated  temperatures,  and  condensing 
the  distillates  in  the  order  of  their  volatility. 

Tlie  first  product  of  distillation  is  a  limpid,  oUy  liquid,  called  benzole.  It 
closely  resembles  oil  of  turpentine  m  appearance  and  odor,  and  is  highly 
volatile  and  inflammable.  A  current  of  moist  air  passed  through  benzole 
becomes  so  thoroughly  and  permanently  impregnated  with  its  vapor,  that  it 
may  be  conveyed  away  in  pipes  and  burned  as  an  illuminating  gas.  The 
application  of  this  property  of  benzole  constitutes  the  essential  feature  of  the 
so-called  "portable  gas  generatora"  Benzole  is  also  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  a  most  ready  and  cheap  solvent  for  various  resins,  camphor,  the 
essential  oils,  grease,  wax,  India  rubber,  and  gutta-percha. 

The  second  important  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  is  a  heavy  oil, 
not  readily  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  known  as  "  c<mp"  oil,  or 
heavy  oil  of  coal-tar,  and  is  extensively  used  for  the  lucubration  of  machinery, 
and  for  illuminatng  purposes. 

Similar  oils  may  also  be  obtained  in  much  larger  quantity  and  more  cheaply, 
by  directly  distilling  the  richer  varieties  of  bituminous  coal :  the  products 
known  as  "  Breckenridge  coal  oils"  being  produced  in  this  manner.  In  addition 
to  these  oils,  both  coal  and  coal-tar  also  furnish  by  distillation  a  great  variety 
of  other  products ;  among  which  are  a  white  volatile  solid  called  napthaline, 
somewhat  resembling  camphor  in  appearance,  and  exhaling  a  faint,  but 
agreeable  odor,  and  several  less  volatile  wax-like  substances,  which  have 
been  employed  to  some  extent  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

Coal-tar,  mixed  with  gypsum,  gum  shellac,  and  other  substances,  forms  a 
water-proof  and  durable  material  for  tlie  covering  of  roofe.  By  subjecting 
the  products  of  coal  and  coal-tar  to  the  action  of  chlorine  and  the  acids,  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  curious  compounds  may  be  generated,  some  of  which 
have  important  industrial  applications.  Benzole  distilled  with  nitric  acid, 
yields  a  highly  fragrant  substance  (nUro-bemole),  so  closely  resembling  the  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  that  it  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  latter  in  the  pre- 
paration of  perfumery  and  the  scenting  of  soaps.  The  heavy  oil  may  also  be 
converted  by  treatment  with  the  same  acid  into  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow, 


QniSTiOTVS. — ^What  is  coiJ-tar  ?  By  what  process  are  the  constituents  of  coal-tar  sepa- 
rated ?  What  is  the  first  product  of  its  distillation  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  benzole  ? 
What  are  its  uses  ?  What  is  coup  oil  ?  What  are  some  of  the  other  distillates  of  coal  ? 
From  what  other  source  beside  coal-tar  may  these  products  be  obtained?  What  is  said 
of  the  compounds  artificially  formed  from  the  distillates  of  coal  ? 
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CTystalline  substance  (earhazotic  cicid),  which  is  capable  of  imparting  to  Bilk 
and  wool  a  brilliant  yellow  color. 

683.  M  i  u  e.  r  a  1  0  i  i  n  ,  Petroleum^  Ndphiha^  etc. — Oils  similar  in  composi- 
tion and  properties  to  tliose  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  coal,  are  obser^-ed 
to  issue  from  the  earth  in  many  localities,  and  often  in  considerable  abundance. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  action  of  internal  heat  upon  beds 
of  coal,  or  upon  rocks  rich  in  bituminous  matter.  The  nature  of  these  oils 
differs  greatly — the  thinner  and  purer  varieties  bemg  generally  called  naphOia, 
and  the  more  viscid  liquids  petroleum.  The  most  abundant  localities  of  these 
substances  are  in  Persia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Birmah.  They  are  also  found  in  many  places  in  the  United  States — the  well- 
known  "  Seneca  oi%"  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Seneca  Lake,  N.  Y.,  being  a 
product  of  this  character.  At  Baku,  in  Persia,  extensive  beds  of  marl  exist 
which  are  saturated  with  naphtha,  and  in  some  parts  of  this  district  so  much 
combustible  gas  or  vapor  issues  from  the  ground,  that  it  is  used  by  the  in- 
habitants for  cooking,  and  by  certain  rehgious  sects  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  perpetual  fire.  Naphtha  is  somewhat  used  in  the  arts  in  the  preparation 
of  varnish,  as  a  solvent  for  certain  resins  and  India-rubber,  and  by  the  chemist 
as  a  means  of  preserving  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies — ^potassium  and 
sodium — ^fix>m  oxydation. 

684.  A  8  p  h  a  1 1  u  m — Mineral  PUch,  Bitumen — ^is  another  natural  product 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  It  is  a  black 
Bohd,  closely  resembling  petroleum,  and  melts  at  about  212^  F.  It  is  found 
abundantly  in  many  localities,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bead  Sea  and 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  W.  I.,  in  which  latter  place  it  constitutes  a  lake 
throe  miles  in  circumference  and  of  an  unknown  depth ; — ^the  pitch  lake  of 
Trinidad. 

685.  Contents  of  the  Cells  of  P 1  a  n  t  s  .—The  contents  of  the 
cells  of  plants  comprise  all  the  unmediate  products  which  plants  produceL 

Growing  and  vitally  active  cells  are  filled  with  liquid ;  completed  cells  may 
still  be  filled  with  liquid  or  with  air,  or  with  solid  matter  only.  The  liquid 
contents  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  are  generally  spoken  of  as  sap ;  but  this 
term  does  not  specially  refer  to  any  particular  substance.  Sap,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  water  impregnated  with  certain  gaseous  matters  (carbonic  add, 
ammonia,  etc.)  and  a  minute  quantity  of  mineral  salts,  which  are  imbibed  by 
the  roots  of  the  plant  from  the  soil,  and  carried  upward  through  the  stem. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  inorganic  in  its  nature.  As,  however, 
it  traverses  the  cells  of  the  plant,  it  mingles  with  the  soluble  assunilated 
matters  which  these  contain,  and  becomes  changed  in  character,  so  that  un- 
mixed, crude  sap,  is  never  met  with  in  the  plant  On  reaching  the  leaves, 
it  becomes  further  transformed,  under  the  influence  of  light,  into  organizablo 
matter,  or  into  matter  capable  of  being  assimilated  by  the  cells  and  converted 

QuxsTioxB. — What  are  mineral  oils  ?  What  names  are  generally  applied  to  these  pro- 
ducts ?  What  is  said  of  their  natural  occurrence  ?  What  are  the  uses  of  naptha  ?  What 
is  asphaltum  ?  Where  is  it  found  ?  What  are  the  contents  of  the  cellB  of  plants?  What 
Is  sap  ?    Descrihe  the  sucoessiTe  tr aasformations  of  sap  7 
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into  organic  products.  From  the  sap  thns  elaborated,  the  cell  mantifactures, 
or  secretes,  all  the  constituents  of  the  plant. 

Of  the  non-azotized  substances  secreted  by  the  plant  cells,  the  most  abun- 
dant and  widely  distributed  is  lignine,  which  has  been  already  described.  In 
addition  to  this,  three  other  substances,  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  closely  allied 
to  lignine  m  composition,  are  secreted  in  greater  or  less  abundance  by  al- 
most all  plants. 

686.  Starch)  Ci8HioOio.-^This  substance  presents  to  the  naked  eye  the 
appearance  of  a  white  powder,  but  when  viewed  under  a  microscope  is  seen 
to  consist  of  transparent  oval  or  rounded  grains,  each  of  which  has  a  dark 
spot  at  one  extremity,  with  fine  concentric  rings  drawn  round  it.  These 
characteristic  appearances  are  best  seen  in  starch  from  the  potato,  with  a 
magnifying  power  of  from  250  to  500  diameters.     (See  Fig.  216.)    The  mag- 

FiG.  216.  Fig.  211. 


nitude  of  the  starch  grains  varies  extremely  in  the  different  plants,  and  even 
in  the  same  cell  Thus  in  the  potato  the  largest  grains  measure  from  l-300th 
to  l-500th  of  an  inch  in  their  larger  diameter,  but  in  the  smallest  only 
l-4400th  of  an  inch.  In  wheat  flour  the  larger  grains  are  from  l-800th  to 
l-900th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  shape  of  the  grains  in  the  same  plant 
or  organ  is  very  nearly  uniform,  but  differs  greatly  in  diffbrcnt  plants ;  so 
much  so,  that  mixtures  of  various  starches  may  be  easily  detected  by  the 
microscope. 

Starch,  while  an  almost  universal  product  of  all  vegetable  cells,  is  accumu- 
lated more  abundantly  in  some  species  of  plants  than  in  others.  In  the 
common  potato,  each  individual  cell  is  so  completely  filled  and  distended 
with  an  accumulation  of  starch  mingled  with  water,  that  the  whole  root  has 
an  appearance  of  deformity.  Fig.  217  represents  the  manner  also  in  which 
the  starch  grains  fill  up  the  cells  of  the  maize  (i.  e.,  in  Indian  meal).  Starch 
is  particularly  abundant  in  all  cereal  grains,  in  all  seeds,  in  the  pith  and  bark 
of  many  trees,  and  in  many  roots  and  tubers  (as  the  potato,  turnip,  carrot 
etc.).*  

♦  Wheat  flour  contains  from  39  to  7T  per  cent  of  starch ;  rice  flour  about  86  per  cent ; 
Indian  meal  from  70  to  80  per  cent ;  rye  flour,  50  to  60;  buckwheat,  60 ;  pea  and  bean 
meal,  42 ;  and  potatoes  from  13  to  15  per  cent  of  starch,  mingled  with  about  70  parts  of 
water. 


QmESTiOMS. — Beside  lignine,  what  other  non-azotized  substances  are  generally  contained 
in  the  cells  of  plants?  What  is  the  appearance  of  starch?  What  is  said  of  the  size  and 
appearance  of  its  granules  ?    In  what  vegetable  substances  is  starch  most  abundant  ? 
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The  starch  of  commerce  is  osnally  obtained  from  potatoes  or  wheat  The 
essential  features  of  its  process  of  manufacture  consist  in  bruising  or  grind- 
ing the  vegetable  structure  to  a  pulp,  and  then  washing  the  mass  with  cold 
water  upon  a  sieve.  In  this  operation  the  torn  cellular  tissue  and  some 
other  constituents  are  retained  upon  the  sieve,  while  the  starch  granules  pass 
through  its  interstices  with  the  water.  From  this  Uquid  the  starch  separates, 
on  standing,  as  a  fine  white  powder. 

Starch  is  insoluble  in  water,  as  its  mode  of  preparation  necessarily  implies. 
When,  however,  a  mixture  of  starch  and  water  is  heated  to  near  its  boiling 
point,  the  granules  swell,  burst,  and  allow  their  contents  to  become  mingled 
with  the  water,  producing  thereby  a  nearly  transparent,  glutinous  mass, 
in  which  the  minute  shreds  of  membraneous  matter,  comprising  the  cell- walls, 
float  The  rounded  and  swollen  appearance  which  potatoes,  peas,  rice,  and 
most  other  vegetables  assume  when  boiled,  is  due  to  a  distension  of  then* 
starch  granules  through  an  absorption  of  water  at  the  boiling  temperature. 

The  chemical  test  of  starch  is  iodine,  which  forms  with  it  a  beautiful  blue 
compound,  insoluble  in  water.  This  reaction  may  be  strikingly  illustrated 
by  adding  to  a  tumbler  of  pure  water  a  single  drop  of  gelatinous  starch,  and 
then  stirring  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  iodine. 

The  chemical  composition  of  starch  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  cellulose, 
and  it  appears  to  be  especially  the  ready  prepared  material  of  vegetable  fabric, 
which  the  plant  accumulates  in  cells  as  a  provision  for  future  growth. 

The  substances  known  as  sago^  tapioca^  and  arrow-root,  are  only  varieties 
of  starch ;  the  former  being  obtained  from  the  pith  of  various  species  of  the 
palm,  and  the  two  latter  from  the  roots  of  certain  tropical  plants. 

687.  Dextrine.  —  When  thick  gelatinous  starch  is  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  acid,  as  sulphuric  acid,  for  example^ 
it  speedily  loses  its  viscidity,  and  becomes  changed  into  a  fluid  as  thin  and 
limpid  as  water.  If  the  a<*id  be  now  withdrawn,  by  saturation  with  chalk 
(which  combines  with  it  to  form  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime),  and  the  liquid 
be  gently  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  furnishes  a  substance  resembling  gum, 
which  is  termed  dextrine.*  This  new  body  is  freely  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  has  exactly  the  same  composition  as  gelatinous  starch,  but  is  not  colored 
by  iodine. 

If;  instead  of  interrupting  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  starch  as  soon 
as  the  mixture  has  become  clear  and  thin,  we  continue  the  ebullition  for  sev- 
eral hours,  adding  from  tune  to  time  small  quantities  of  water  to  supply  the 


*  Dextrine,  bo  called  from  the  drcnmstance  that  when  a  beam  of  polarized  light  is 
passed  through  its  solution,  it  causes  the  plane  of  polarization  to  turn  to  the  right. 

QxnsSTlOKB. — From  what  sources  is  it  generally  obtained  ?  IIow  is  starch  manufac- 
tured ?  When  starch  is  boiled  in  water,  what  takes  place  ?  What  is  the  chemical  test  of 
starch  ?  What  is  Its  chemical  composition  ?  What  is  sago,  tapioca,  and  arrow-root  ? 
What  is  dextrine  ?  How  is  starch  converted  into  dextrine  ?  How  is  dextrine  converted 
Into  sugar  1 
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place  of  that  lost  by  evaporation,  and  finally,  neutralizing  the  acid  by  chalky 
filter  and  boil  down  the  clear  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  we  obtain  a  83rrupy 
liquid,  which  on  standing  for  a  few  days,  entirely  solidifies  to  a  mass  of 
grape-sugar,  exceeding  in  weight  the  starch  firom  which  it  was  produced. 

How  this  transformation  of  starch  into  dextrine,  and  dextrine  into  sugar, 
is  effected  is  not  fully  understood. .  The  acid  employed  undergoes  neither 
change  nor  dimmution,  and  if  not  volatile  may  be  recovered,  without  loss,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  experiment;  nothing,  moreover,  is  withdrawn  from  the 
air,  and  no  other  substances  but  dextrine  and  grape-sugar  are  generated. 
Chemists,  therefore,  have  very  generally  adopted  the  conclusion  that  the  add 
occasions  the  transformation  and  change  in  question  by  its  mere  presence, 
and  the  phenomenon  is  cited  as  an  example  of  catalysis.  (§  255,  p.  161.) 
Spongy  platinum,  as  has  been  abeady  pointed  out  (§  296),  apparently  acts 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  is  capable  of  exciting  chemical  activity  in  contiguous 
substances  without  being  itself  affected.  In  the  case  of  the  dextrine,  as  its  chem- 
ical composition  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  starch,  the  difference  in  prop- 
erties is  referred  to  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  atoms  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  In  the  conversion  of  the  dextrine  into  sugar, 
the  change  seems  to  be  effected  by  a  fixation  or  incorporation  into  the  for- 
mer substance  of  an  additional  quantity  of  the  elements  of  water,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen— as  the  sugar  thus  produced  sensibly  exceeds  in  weight  the 
starch  employed. 

688.  Diastase . — ^There  are,  however,  several  other  methods  by  which 
these  same  changes  in  starch  may  be  effected,  in  addition  to  the  one  noticed. 
Thus,  all  seeds  in  the  act  of  germinating,  and  all  buds  in  developing,  pro- 
duce firom  the  nitrogen  compounds  which  they  contain  a  very  peculiar  sub- 
stance called  disastase.  This  body,  which  the  chemist  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  fiiUy  isolate,  possesses  the  same  power  as  the  dilute  acid  of  converting 
a  large  quantity  of  starch,  first  into  dextrine  and  then  into  sugar.  Its  ac- 
tion, however,  takes  place  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that  of  ebul- 
lition. 

This  fact  may  be  experimentally  shown  by  mixing  a  little  infusion  of  malt 
(germinated  barley)  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  thick  starch  paste,  and 
subjecting  the  whole  to  a  gentie  heat  not  exceeding  160°  P.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  mixture,  from  the  production  of  dextrine,  becomes  thin  like  water, 
and  if  the  temperature  be  kept  up  during  three  or  four  hours,  the  liquid  will 
be  found  to  have  acquired  a  sweet  taste,  and  to  be  rich  in  sugar.  The  quan- 
tity of  dextrine  necessary  to  effect  this  change  is  very  small— one  part  in  two 
thousand  parts  of  starch  being  sufficient  to  entirely  convert  the  latter  into 
sugar.  A  boiling  heat  coagulates  the  diastase,  and  by  rendering  it  insoluble 
destroys  its  power. 

The  well-known  sweet  taste  which  firuits  and  vegetables  acquire  by  fi«ez- 

Qttebtioks.— What  is  said  of  these  transfonnationB  ?  How  do  germinatiTe  seeds  and 
bnds  act  upon  starch  ?  What  is  dlsastase  ?  How  may  its  properties  be  iUastrated  f  Wbj 
art  frozen  thaved  Aruits  and  regetables  sweet  ? 
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ing  and  thawing,  ia  due  to  the  fact  that  the  starch  which  thej  contain  is 
converted,  in  part,  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  into  sugar. 

689.  Dextrine  is  used  extensively  in  the  arts  as  a  substitute  for  gum ;  u  e., 
for  the  stiffening  and  glazing  of  muslins,  in  calico-printing,  and  in  the  printing 
of  wall-papers.  It  is  manufactured  for  industrial  purposes  by  simply  roasting 
dry  potato-starch,  or  subjecting  it  to  a  heat  of  about  400^  F.  By  this  treat- 
ment the  starch  acquires  a  yellowish  tint  and  is  rendered  soluble  in  water. 
Dextrine  occurs  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  "  British  gumJ^ 

690.  0  u  m . — ^In  addition  to  dextrine,  which  is  found  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  in  the  juices  of  every  plant,  the  term  gum  is  generally  applied  to 
designate  certain  vegetable  substances  which  possess  the  same  elementary 
composition  as  starch,  and  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol 
In  some  plants  they  exist  so  abundantly,  that  they  exude  from  the  bark  as 
viscid  liquids,  which  subsequently  harden  into  transparent,  globular  masses. 
Pamiliar  illustrations  of  this  may  be  noticed  on  peach  and  cherry  trees.  The 
term  resin  is  rightly  appUed  to  those  hardened  vegetable  juices  only  which 
do  not  soften  or  dissolve  in  water,  but  are  soluble  in  alcohol 

The  most  important  g^ums  of  commerce  are  gum  arabic,  gum  Senegal,  and 
gum  tragacanth. 

Gum  arabic  is  the  product  of  a  species  of  acacia  which  grows  abundantly 
in  AInca  and  Arabia ;  gum  Senegal,  the  product  of  a  similar  tree,  derives 
its  name  from  Senegal,  in  Africa,  the  district  from  which  it  was  originally 
exported.  Both  of  these  gums  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  form  with  it 
a  mucilage  much  used  for  paste ;  the  mucilage  yielded  by  gum  Senegal  being 
somewhat  thicker  than  that  formed  by  gum  arabia  The  pure  gummy  sub- 
stance contained  in  them  may  be  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  water  by 
alcohol,  and  is  termed  arabine. 

Gum  tragacanth  is  the  product  of  a  shrub  found  extensively  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Persia,  and  is  composed  mainly  of  a  substance  termed  basorine.  It  swells 
very  much  in  water,  and  forms  a  thick  adhesive  paste,  but  can  hardly  be  said 
to  dissolve  in  it    It  is,  however,  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies. 

Gum  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  cereals,  and  of  most  seeds,  and  is 
abundant  in  many  vegetables.  Wheat  flour  contains  about  3  per  cent;  rye 
flour,  11 ;  Indian  com,  2*2 ;  peas,  6-3 ;  kidney  beans,  19 ;  potatoes,  3-3 ; 
cabbage,  2*8. 

691.  MucilagO  • — ^Many  seeds,  as  flax  seed,  and  many  roots,  barks,  and 
leaves  of  plants,  as  slippery-elm  bark,  marsh  mallow,  etc.,  yield,  when  di- 
gested with  water,  gummy  and  stringy  liquids.  To  such  products  the  gen- 
eral name  of  vegetable  mucilage  has  been  applied,  and  their  chemical  com- 
position is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  starch  and  gum. 

692.  P  e  0  t  i  n  e ,  or  pectic  acid,  is  a  gelatinous  substance  found  in  the 

QuxsnoNB.— What  are  the  uses  of  dextrine  f  What  is  '  *  British  gum  f '  To  what  other 
Babstances  is  the  term  gum  applied  f  How  does  a  gum  differ  from  a  resin  ?  What  are 
the  principal  gums  of  commerce?  Prom  whence  are  they  derived  t  What  are  their  gen- 
eral  properties  t  What  is  said  of  the  general  occurrence  of  gum  as  a  vegetable  product  t 
What  is  maciUge  ?    What  is  pectine  ? 
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Juices  of  aU  ripe  fleshy  fruits,  and  allied  in  composition  to  starch,  ^m,  and 
mucilage.  It  is  the  agent  which  communicates  to  the  juices  of  fruits  the 
property,  when  boiled  (especially  in  connection  with  sugar)  and  cooled,  of 
hardening  into  j  illy,  and  is  hence  sometimes  called  "  vegetiible  jelly." 

693.  Sugar . — ^The  term  sugar  is  ordinarily  used  to  designate  the  sweet 
principle  of  plants.  The  chemist,  however,  at  the  present  day  applies  it  to  a 
large  number  of  bodies,  which  differ  greatly  from  one  another  in  their  prop- 
erties. Thus  we  have  sugars  which  are  derived  from  both  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms— sugars  which  are  sweet,  sugars  which  are  slightly  sweet, 
and  some  which  are  destitute  of  sweetness ;  some  sugars,  also,  are  capable 
of  fermentation,  others  do  not  undergo  this  change;  some  are  fluid,  but  most 
are  solid.  All  sugars,  however,  agree,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  in  one 
respect — ^they  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  the  two  latter 
elements  united  to  the  former  in  exactly  the  proportions  which  form  water. 

Sugar  exists  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  all  plants,  and  it  is  from  this 
source  only  that  we  obtain  our  supplies.  It  abounds  most  in  ttie  growing 
parts,  in  the  stems  just  before  flowering,  as  those  of  the  sugar-cane,  maize, 
map]e,  etc ,  in  pulpy  fruits,  and  in  seeds  when  they  germinate.  Like  starch, 
it  appears  to  be  a  material  especially  intended  to  subserve  the  growth  and 
nourishment  of  the  plant ;  but  unlike  it,  it  exists  in  the  plant  only  in  solution. 

All  the  numerous  varieties  of  sugar  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  four 
classes,  viz.,  the  cane  sugars,  the  grape  sugars,  the  manna  sugars,  and  the 
sugar  of  milk. 

694.  Cano  Sngar,  CiaETnOn. — This  variety  of  sugar  includes  the  sugar 
of  the  sugar-cane,  beet  sugar,  palm  or  date  sugar,  maple  sugar,  and  the  sugar 
of  the  maize  and  of  the  fully  ripe  sorghum.  It  is  also  found  in  many  of  our 
common  meadow  grasses,  and  in  the  juices  of  melons,  carrots,  and  turnips. 
Plants  which  have  but  little  acid  in  their  sap  contain  for  the  most  part  cane 
sugar ;  the  chemical  reason  of  this  is,  that  cane  sugar,  by  the  action  of  acid 
substances,  is  gradually  converted  into  grape  sugar,  even  in  the  interior  of 
the  growing  plant 

About  eleven  twelfths  of  all  the  sugar  extracted  for  use  is  obtained  from 
the  sugar-cane,  and  the  yearly  production  from  this  source,  over  the  whole 
globe,  has  been  estimated  at  4,600,000,000  lbs.  Of  this  enormous  quantity, 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  are  certainly  known  to  consume  at  least  two 
elevenths.  The  method  of  manu&cturing  sugar  from  the  cane  (and  also  from 
the  beet)  is  essentially  as  follows :  the  juice  extracted  from  the  vegetable 
stnicture  by  pressure,  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrate  of  lime 
(slacked  lime^  and  rapidly  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point.  The  action  of 
llie  lime  is  twofold :  it  removes  or  neutralizes  the  acid  which  rapidly  forms  in 
the  fresh  juice,  and  at  the  same  time  unites  with  and  precipitates  the  glutin- 

QiTESTiONS. —  What  is  its  most  noticeable  property  ?  What  la  the  ordinary  signification 
of  the  term  sugar?  Is  the  term  restricted  in  a  chemical  sense  to  any  particular  suh- 
Btance  ?  In  what  respect  do  all  sugars  agree  ?  "What  is  said  of  the  natural  occurrence  of 
sugar?  Into  what  four  classes  may  all  sugars  be  divided ?  Wliat  sugars  are  included 
under  the  name  of  cane  sugars  ?    How  is  cane  sugar  manufactured  ?    Why  is  Ume  used  f 
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oufl  matters  contained  in  the  juice.  The  removal  of  these  latter  substances  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  process,  as  a  short  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  occa- 
sions their  fermentation,  which  in  turn  converts  the  sweet  juice  into  a  sour 
and  spirituous  liquid,  totally  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  juice, 
after  clarification,  is  rapidlj  evaporated  in  open  pans  to  a  thick  syrup,  and 
then  run  into  wooden  vessels  to  cool  and  crystallize,  and  finally,  when  crys- 
tallized, is  allowed  to  drain  in  perforated  casks.  The  product  remaining  aft.er 
drainage,  is  the  common  raw  or  brown  sugar,  while  the  drainings  constitute 
molasses. 

695»  Molasses  is  uncrystallizable  sugar.  It  does  not  pre-exist  in  the 
juice  of  the  cane,  but  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  crystallizable  sugar, 
mainly  by  the  high  temperature  used  in  the  concentration  of  the  sacchar- 
ine solution.  In  improved  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar,  and 
always  in  the  refining  of  sugars,  the  boiling  of  the  syrups  is  conducted  in 
what  are  called  "  vacuum  pans,"  which  are  large  metallic  boilers  so  con- 
structed that  they  can  be  exhausted  of  air.  The  boiling  point  of  the  syrup, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  atmospheric  pressure,  is  thus  reduced  to  about 
150°  F.,  and  the  formation  of  molasses  almost  entirely  prevented. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  raw  sugar,  although  apparently  most  simple, 
is  attended  with  many  difficulties  in  practice ;  so  much  so,  that  of  the  18  per 
cent  of  sugar  contained  in  the  cane  juice  of  the  West  India  Islands,  not 
more  than  6  per  cent,  or  one  third  of  the  whole,  is  usually  sent  to  market  in 
the  state  of  crystallizable  sugar. 

696.  The  Refining  of  Sugarisnot  generally  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  manu&cture  of  the  crude  product.  It  is  effected  by  dissolving  the 
brown  sugars  in  water,  adding  albumen  (whites  of  eggs,  or  bullocks'  blood), 
and  sometimes  a  little  lime-water,  and  heating  the  whole  to  the  boiling  point 
The  albumen,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  coagulates,  and  forms  a  kind  of  net- 
work of  fibers,  which  inclose  and  separate  from  the  liquid  all  the  mechanically 
suspended  impurities.  The  solution  is  then  decolorized  by  filtering  through 
animal  charcoal,  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  vacuum  pans,  and  allowed  to 
crystallize  in  conical  iron  molds.  The  molasses,  or  drainings  which  escape 
firom  refined  sugar,  by  means  of  orifices  opened  in  the  bottom  of  these  molds, 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  Sugar-house  Syrup,  Stuart's  Syrup,  etc.  The  time 
required  for  the  perfect  crystallization  and  separation  of  the  white  sugar  in  the 
molds  is  firom  18  to  20  days,  during  which  period  the  syrup  is  frequently 
stirred  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  crystals  of  a 
Fig.  218.        -^'g®  size. 

697.  Sugar   Candy  .—-When  a  strong  solution  of  rc- 

y^\         \yA    fined  sugar  is  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly  and  uninterrupt- 

PY^ n  ®^^^'  *^®  sugar  separates  in  the  form  of  large,  transparent, 

I     y- j  *«^-J     colorless  crystals,  having  the  form  of  an  oblique,  six-sided 

KA  \x        pr^°^s.     See  Fig.   218.      In  this  state   it  is  known  as 

"  Sugar,"  or  "  Rock  Candy." 

QimsTioNB. — What  is  molasseB  ?    How^  is  it  formed  ?    How  is  sagar  refined  ?    What  is 
•agar  candy? 
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la  many  parts  of  Europe,  espedaUj  in  France,  sagar  is  extenslyely  manu- 
£ictured  from  the  beet  root,  the  juice  of  which  contains  about  8  per  cent  of 
cane  sugar.  At  the  present  time,  about  360  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  are 
annually  obtained  from  this  source  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  about  7  per 
cent  of  all  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  world. 

The  amount  of  sugar  annually  extracted  from  the  date  palm  (principally  in 
India  and  the  South  Pacific),  is  estimated  at  220  milhons  of  pounds ;  while 
the  quantity  annually  obtained  from  the  sugar  maple  of  North  America  is 
about  45  million  poundsL 

698.  When  cane  sugar  is  heated  to  about  400^  F.,  it  gives  up  two  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (water),  and  is  converted  into  a  dark-brown 
substance,  termed  caramel  This  body  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water, 
and  is  extensively  used  for  the  coloration  of  spirits — ^the  color  of  all  dark 
brandies  being  due  to  it 

699.  Grape  Suga  r. — Glucose;  Sugar  of  FrutU,  CisHuOii.— This  var- 
iety of  sugar  includes  the  sugar  of  grapes,  of  ripe  iruits,  of  honey,  and  of  seeds ; 
together  with  the  sugars  artificially  produced  from  starch  and  woody  fiber. 
It  is  more  gen^^y  diffused  in  nature  than  cane  sugar,  and  is  the  product  of 
most  plants  which  contain  acids  or  sour  juices. 

The  white  coating  upon  dried  grapes  (raisins),  figs,  et& ;  and  the  white^ 
brittle  granules  found  in  the  interior  of  these  fruits,  is  grape  sugar; — Whence 
the  origin  of  the  name. 

Grape  sugar  may  be  abundantly  obtained  from  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes  and 
pure  honey,  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  fluid  syrup. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  treating  starch  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  manner 
already  described  *  sugar  from  this  source  has  received  the  distinctive  name 
of  glucose,  and  is  very  largely  employed  in  Europe  for  ordinary  sweetening 
purposes,  for  confectionary,  for  adulterating  cane  sugar,  and  lor  the  manufac- 
ture of  spirituous  liquors  by  fermenting  and  distilling.  In  the  United  States, 
the  low  price  of  cane  sugar  renders  its  manufacture  unprofitable. 

In  addition  to  starch,  woody  fiber  of  all  kinds,  paper,  cotton,  flax,  cotton  and 
linen  rags,  and  even  saw-dust,  may  be  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  heating 
in  connection  with  dUute  sulphuric  add.  The  operation  is  somewhat  slower 
than  when  starch  alone  is  employed,  which  is  partially  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  the  acid  first  changes  the  woody  fiber  into  starch,  and  then  the  starch 
into  dextrine  and  sugar. 

Almost  all  the  acids,  even  when  very  dilute,  convert  cane  sugar  into  grape 
sug^. 

Grape  sugar  is  sometimes  produced  in  the  animal  syjftem,  and  its  appear- 
ance in  the  urine  in  great  quantities  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  a  very  &tai 
disease  termed  diabetes. 

QxTRBTioifs.— What  is  said  of  the  production  of  beet,  date,  and  maple  sngarii  ?  What  is 
caramel  ?  What  are  grape  sugars?  What  are  familiar  examples  of  grape  sagar  ?  How 
may  it  be  prepared?  What  other  substances  besides  starch  may  yield  grape  sugar? 
What  is  the  action  of  adds  upoa  oaae  sugar  ?  Does  grape  migar  evsr  ocoor  in  tke  mbIiimI 
system? 
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too.  SBtential  Differences  of  Cane  and  Grape  Sngars. 
^-Gane  sagara  are  popularly  distinguiahed  from  every  other  variety  of  sugars 
by  their  greater  sweetneas  or  aweetening  power ;  three  parts  being  equivalent 
In  this  respect  to  five  of  grape  sugar.  Cane  sugar  dissolves  more  readily  in 
water  than  grape  sugar ;  one  pound  of  cold  water  dissolving  three  pounds  of 
the  former  and  but  one  of  the  latter.  Cane  sugar,  when  pure,  remains  dry 
and  unchanged  in  the  air,  crystallizes  readUy,  and  when  acted  upon  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  blackened;  grape  sugar,  on  the  contrary,  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  becomes  damp ;  is  not  easily  crystallized,  and  when 
digested  in  sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  freely  without  blackening. 

As  respects  chemical  composition,  cane  sugar  differs  fix)m  starch  and  woody 
fiber  in  simply  ccmtaining  an  additional  equivalent  of  the  elements  of  water— 
the  formula  of  the  latter  being  C19H10O10,  while  that  of  cane  sugar  is  CisHnOn. 
Orape  sugar  contains  relatively  less  carbon  than  either  starch  or  cane  sugar, 
its  formula  being  CisHmOm. 

Grape  sugar  may  be  prepared  artifidaJly  from  various  substances,  but  cane 
sugar  can  not  be  so  obtamed. 

Theae  two  varieties  of  sugar  may  be  easily  distinguished  frt>m  each  other 
by  their  reactions  vnth  oxyd  of  copper:  thus,  if  we  add  to  separate  solutions 
of  cane  and  grape  sugars  a  few  drops  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  and 
afterward  caustic  potash  in  excess,  we  obtain  deep-blue  liquids,  which  ex^ 
hibit  veiy  different  characters  when  heated ;  the  solution  of  cano  sugar  re^ 
tains  its  blue  color,  while  that  of  grape  sugar  throws  down  a  copious  reddish 
precipitate  of  subozyd  of  copper. 

Sugar  often  acts  the  part  of  an  acid,  and  is  capable  of  uniting  with  bases- 
potash,  baryta,  lime,  etc. — to  form  salts  called  saccharcUes,  Most  of  the  sugars^ 
when  left  in  contact  with  certain  nitrogemzed  substances,  called  yeasts  or  fer- 
ments, beoome  decomposed,  and  pass  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  add.  Grape 
aagar  ia  especially  susceptible  of  this  change;  and  cane  sugar,  before  it  under- 
goes fermentation,  always  passes  into  grape  sugar. 

701.  Manna  Sugars,  C<HtO<,  are  distinguished  from  other  sugars  in 
three  particulars :  they  do  not  cont^n  hydrogen  and  oxygen  united  to  carbon 
in  the  proportions  which  form  water;  they  are  inferior  in  sweetness  to  other 
sugars;  and  they  do  not  ferment  under  the  influence  of  yeast.  Manna  sugars 
are  somewhat  extenaively  distributed  in  the  vegetable  organization,  and  exist 
most  abundantly  in  manvutj  which  is  a  dried  juice  of  certain  species  of  ash- 
trees  growing  in  southern  Europe.  They  are  also  found  in  the  juices  of  the 
onion,  ac^>aragus,  celery,  mushrooms,  and  in  several  sea-weeds;  and  may  be 
artificially  prepared  %om  ordinary  sugar  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  fermentation. 

.'702.  Sugar  of  Milk . — Ladine^  C34H94O34. — ^This  peculiar  substance  is 
the  sweet  principle  of  milk.    When  the  curd  is  separated  in  the  making  of 


Qcamoirs. — ^What  are  the  essential  differences  of  cane  and  grape  sugar?    By  what 
diemieal  test  may  the  two  be  distinguished  ?    How  does  sugar  comport  itself  as  respects 
^  the  hases  f    What  is  a  property  of  most  sugars  ?    What  are  the  characteristics  of  manna 
Qsrs?    What  is  said  of  their  oceorrence?    What  is  said  of  the  sugar  of  milk? 


\ 
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cheese,  the  sugar  remains  in  the  whey,  and  may  be  obtained,  in  the  form  of 
white  prismatic  crystals,  by  evaporating^  the  whey  to  a  small  bulk,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  oooL  It  is  much  less  soluble  and  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar,  and  in 
a  solid  state  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth.  It  is  principally  manu£ictured  in 
Switzerland,  and  is  used  extensively  in  homoeopathic  medicine,  as  envelope 
fyc  remedisJ  substances.  It  has  hitherto  been  detected  in  only  one  vegetable 
production— the  acorn. 

103.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  gummy  matter  and  sugar,  and  that  of 
the  latter  into  starch,  is  a  very  common  result  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Unripe  firuit,  as  apples,  pears,  etc.,  contain  an  abundance  of  starch  ;  this  may 
be  proved  by  applying  the  tincture  of  iodine  to  a  freshly-cut  surfece.  When 
the  fruit  is  completely  ripened,  this  reaction  can  not,  however,  be  obtained ; 
the  starch,  therefore,  has  disappeared,  and  has  been  replaced  by  sugar,  as  is 
made  evident  by  the  sweet  taste  which  the  firuits  have  acquired.* 

SECTION    II. 

ALBUMEN,     OASBINB,     OLUTEN. 

704.  Associated  with  the  non-azotized  substances  in  all  plants,  is  another 
dass  of  compounds,  equally  important,  but  much  less  abundant,  than  the  for- 
mer. These  are  the  nitrogenizecl  or  albuminous  compounds,  the  principal  of 
which  are  known  as  Albumen,  Caseine,  and  Gluten. 

705.  Albumen  is  widely  disseminated  through  vegetable  structures,  and 
also  exists  abundantly  in  the  animal  economy ;  the  white  of  eggs,  and  the 
serum,  or  thin,  transparent  part  of  the  blood,  being  essentially  composed  of 
albumen  dissolved  in  water. 

Albumen  dissolves  freely  in  cold  water,  and  forms  a  tasteless,  glairy,  trans- 
parent fluid;  if  heated,  however,  to  about  158°  F.,  it  coagulates,  or  becomes 
insoluble  in  either  hot  or  cold  water.  This  change  may  be  especially  noticed 
in  the  cooking  of  eggs.  Alcohol,  creaaote,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  many 
other  substances,  are  also  capable  of  transforming  ablumen  from  a  soluble  into 
an  insoluble  condition. 

*  "  A  similar  metamorphosis  is  also  noticed  in  the  potato.  The  quantity  of  starch  con^ 
tained  in  100  lbs.  of  the  same  kind  of  potatoes  has  been  found  to  be  in  August,  10  pounds; 
in  September,  14;  in  October,  15;  in  November,  16 ;  in  December,  17;  in  January,  17; 
in  February,  16;  in  March,  16;  in  April,  13;  in  May,  10.  Accordingly,  the  quantity  of 
starch  in  potatoes  increases  during  the  autumn,  remains  stationary  during  the  winter,  and 
in  the  spring,  after  the  germinating  principle  is  ezdted,  it  diminishes.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  in  germination,  potatoes  become  soft,  mucilaginous,  and  afterward  sweet;  the 
dextrine  formed  from  the  starch  rendering  them  mucilaginous,  and  the  sugar  formed 
from  the  dextrine  rendering  them  sweet  The  process  of  transformation  advances  still 
further  in  the  earth ;  the  potatoes  becoming  soft^  and  more  watery,  and  when  the  starch 
is  completely  consumed  in  the  growth  of  the  yonng  plant,  the  process  of  decay  com- 
mences.** — StoOKH  ABDT. 

QirssTEOWs. — ^What  fact  illustrates  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  in  nature  ?  What 
are  the  principal  nitrogenized  compounds  of  plants  f  What  is  said  of  albumen  f  Whal 
•re  its  diaxaeteristio  properties?    Why  do  ^gs  harden  in  boiling t 
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When  water  containing  a  small  portion  of  albnmen  is  heated,  the  albumen 
is  coagulated,  and  rises  as  a  scum  to  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  any  small 
particles  of  impurity  mechanically  suspended  in  the  liquid.  It  is  in  this  way 
used  for  clarifying  solutions  of  sugar  and  other  liquids. 

Albumen  is  found  in  a  soluble  state  in  the  sap  of  plants,  in  the  humors  of 
the  eye,  in  the  white  of  eggs,  and  in  the  serum  of  the  blood ;  and  in  an  in- 
soluble state  in  the  seeds,  leaves,  and  stalks  of  plants,  and  in  the  substance  of 
which  the  brain  and  nerves  of  animals  are  composed. 

706.  C  a  8  e  i  n  0  is  a  substance  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  origin,  and  is 
allied  to  albumen  in  its  compo^tion  and  properties.  It  differs  from  it,  how- 
ever, in  the  cm:umstance  that  it  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  although  it  readily 
experiences  this  change  under  the  influence  c^  acids.  It  is  found  abundantly 
in  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants ;  peas  and  beans  containing  fiom  20  to  25 
per  cent  of  their  weight  of  it  It  also  exists  in  animal  substances,  espedally 
in  the  curd  of  milk,  which  is  known  as  animal  caseine,  and  is  the  chief  ing^re- 
dient  in  cheese.  Vegetable  caserne,  to  distinguish  it  from  animal  caseine,  is 
often  called  kguminij  but  the  identity  of  the  two  is  well  illustrated  by  the  &ct 
that  the  Chinese  make  a  real  cheese  fix)m  peas.  Vegetable  caseine  may  be 
obtamed  by  macerating  peas  or  beans  in  tepid  water  for  several  hours,  and 
straining  through  a  seive.  The  liquid  which  passes  through  contains  caseine 
in  solution,  together  with  some  starch,  which  separates  by  standing.  From 
the  supernatant  liquor,  which  resembles  skimmed  milk  in  appearance,  caseine 
may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  when  washed  and 
dried,  forms  a  brilliant,  transparent  mass. 

707.  Gluten . — ^If  flour  be  made  into  dough,  and  worked  with  the  hand 
upon  a  seive,  or  piece  of  muslin,  under  a  stream  of  water  (Fig.  219),  its  starch 
gradually  washes  away,  and  there  remains  upon  the  seive  a  white,  soft  sticky 
substance,  which  has  received  the  name  of  gluten.  This  substance  exists  in 
all  the  cereal  grains,  and  constitutes  about  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  pure 
flour,  and  from  14  to  16  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  bran.  It  is  this  principle 
which  imparts  to  flour  its  plastic  and  adhesive  properties. 

The  lean  part  of  the  muscles  of  all  animals,  termed  fibrine,  resembles  the 
gluten  of  plants  so  closely  in  composition  and  properties,  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  the  same  substance,  and  hence  gluten  is  very  often 
called  vegetable  Jlibrine. 

708  Chemical  Composition  of  Proteine.  —  Albumen  and 
gluten  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
sulphur;  caseine  contams  the  same  elements,  in  nearly  the  same  proportions, 
with  the  exception  of  phosphorus,  which  does  not  enter  into  its  composition. 

According  to  the  generally  received  opinion  at  the  present  day,  all  album- 

QT7E8TION8 — How  is  albumen  employed  for  the  clarifying  of  liquids?  What  is  said  of 
caseine?  In  what  respect  does  it  chiefly  diflfer  from  albumen?  In  what  vegetable  sub- 
stances does  it  especially  occur?  In  what  animal  substance?  By  what  other  name  is 
vegetable  caseine  known  ?  How  may  cnseine  be  obtained  ?  What  is  gluten  ?  In  what 
vegetable  products  is  gluten  especially  found  ?  With  whftt  Substance  of  animal  origin 
does  it  correspond  ?    What  is  the  chemical  composition  of  albumen,  casket  and  giuten  t 
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inotis  matter  (and  by  this  term 
we  mean  to  indade  albumen, 
cas^e,  gluten,  and  all  similar 
substances,  originating  either  in 
vegetable  or  animal  structures) 
are  compoimds  of  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  principle,  called  jpro^ne. 
The  composition  of  this  organic 
radical  is  indicated  by  the  for- 
mula C86HS6N4O10,  or  by  the 
symbol,  Pr.  Hence,  albuminous 
substances,  as  a  class,  are  very 
generally  termed  proteine  com' 
pounds — ^the  formula  of  albumen 
being  10Pr+P-|-S;  of  gluten, 
10Pr-|-P+2S;  and  of  caseine, 
lOPrfS* 

By  dissolving  any  albuminous 
substance  in  caustic  alkali,  and 
adding  acetic  acid  to  the  solution,  proteine  may  be  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  grayish-white,  inodorous  solid,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  capable 
of  uniting  to  form  compounds  with  many  acids  and  bases. 

709.  Characteristics  of  the  Albuminous  Substances, 
— All  the  albuminous  substances,  when  subjected  to  heat,  exhale  an  odor 
similar  to  that  of  burnt  feathers,  and  leave,  as  an  ultimate  residue,  a  black, 
brilliant,  spongy  coal.  When  perfectly  dried,  they  are  capable  of  indefinite 
preservation ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  joint  influence  of  air  and  moisture, 
they  are  more  susceptible  of  decomposition  than  any  other  class  of  organic 
substances — ^putrefjring  and  calling  into  existence  a  multitude  of  microscopic 
animalculae.  The  decomposition  of  the  albumen  contained  in  wood,  espe- 
cially in  what  is  called  the  sap-wood,  is  regarded  as  the  most  active  cause  of 
its  decay.  Hence  those  substances  Uke  creosote,  corrosive  sublimate  and  the 
like,  which  form  insoluble  compounds  with  albuminous  matter,  existmg  either 
m  animal  or  vegetable  tissues,  are  the  most  efifectual  antiseptic  agents ;  the 
processes  of  kyanizing  wood,  and  of  smoking  fish  and  meat,  being  familiar  ex- 
amples of  their  action.  The  complete  dessication  of  organic  substances,  or  the 
extraction  of  their  albuminous  constituents  by  steeping  in  water,  or  steam, 
accomplish  the  same  result. 


*  It  ispvoper  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  the  theory  irhich  assumes  the  radical  na- 
ture of  proteine  is  very  strenuously  opposed  by  many  chemists,  and  especiaUy  by  Dumas, 
vho  regards  it  as  a  product  not  pre-existing  in  albuminous  compounds,  but  as  generated 
by  the  action  of  the  alkalies  on  these  bodies. 

Questions. — Of  what  radical  are  they  supposed  to  be  deriratiyes  f  "What  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  proteine  ?  How  is  it  obtained  ?  What  are  the  general  properties  of  the  ai' 
baminons  substances  ? 
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When  albnminoos  substances  are  dissolved  in  caustic  aJkali,  the  solphiir 
which  they  contain  unites  witli  the  alkali  to  form  a  soluble  sulphuretk  and 
the  solution  blackens  paper  moistened  with  sugar  of  lead.  In  this  way  the 
presence  of  sulphur  in  these  compounds  may  be  readily  demonstrated.  When 
an  egg  is  boiled,  the  sulphur  present  in  its  albumen  unites  with  a  little  free 
soda,  which  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  egg,  to  form  sulpburet  of  sodium, 
and  it  is  by  the  decomposition  of  this  compound  that  the  blackening  of  silver 
spoons  used  in  contact  with  boiled  eggs  is  occasioned. 

710.  Nutritive  Value  of  Vegetable  Albuminons  Cod- 
fltituents . — As  the  chief  proximate  constituents  of  animal  structures, 
albumen,  caseine,  and  fibrine  have  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  al- 
buminous substances  produced  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  latter  are  re- 
grarded  as  the  special  products  provided  by  nature  for  the  nutriment  and 
support  of  animals ;  or  In  other  words,  they  are  the  vegetable  principles  out 
of  which  animal  fibers  and  tissues  are  constructed.  All  experiments  tend  to 
confirm  this  conclusion,  and  prove  that  the  value  of  a  vegetable  product  as 
an  article  of  food  is  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  albuminous 
or  nitrogenous  compounds  which  it  contains.  This  subject  will  be  further 
discussed  hereafter. 


CHAPTER     XVIIL 

NATURAL  DECOMPOSITION  OF  ORGANIC   COMPOUNDS. 

til.  So  long  as  organic  bodies  are  pervaded  by  what  is  termed  the  vital 
principle,  so  long  do  they  tend  to  maintain  their  form  and  properties  essen- 
tially unchanged ;  but  when  deprived  of  this  influence,  they  obey  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  chemical  attraction,  and  readily  undergo  decomposition,  the  pro- 
ducts of  such  decomposition  being  mainly  the  result  of  a  separation  or  falling 
apart  of  the  complex  substances  which  characterize  the  living  structure,  and 
a  re-arrangement  of  their  particles  in  simpler  combinations.  The  nature  of 
these  clianges,  which  vary  greatly  with  the  composition  of  the  bodies  con- 
cerned, and  with  the  conditions  to  which  they  are  subjected,  may  be  gener- 
ally considered  under  three  separate  heads,  viz.,  as  decay^  fermeniaiion^  and 
indrtffactioTU 

712.  Decay . — ^When  vegetable  tissue  (wood,  leaves,  straw,  eta)  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  and  moisture,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and 


Qirn8TiONB.->How  may  the  presence  of  sulpbar  in  these  bodies  be  demonstnited  f  What 
is  supposed  to  be  their  special  office  ?  What  is  the  proportionate  value  of  a  regetable 
product  as  an  article  of  food  ?  What  especially  distinguishes  living  from  dead  organized 
matter?  What  chanse  does  vegetable  tissue  undergo  when  exposed  to  air  and  moiat- 
oref 
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undergoes  a  slow  decay,  which  has  been  tenned  by  Liebig  eremacavsia  (slow 
combustion).  The  changes  which  take  place  in  this  process  are  very  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  combustion  of  wood,  except  that  they  occur  much 
more  slowly.  In  both  cases  the  constituents  of  the  wood,  by  the  addition 
of  oxygen  fix>m  the  air,  are  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in 
both  cases  also  the  hydrogen  is  oxydized  more  rapidly  than  the  carbon,  as 
is  shown  by  the  darker  color  which  wood  assumes  both  in  combustion  and 
decay.  Eremacausis  further  agrees  with  ordinary  combustion,  inasmuch  as 
it  can  not  take  place  without  the  access  of  air,  and  is  uniformly  attended  with 
the  evolution*  of  heat,  and  sometimes  with  light — ^the  total  amount  of  heat 
evolved  being  undoubtedly  the  same  in  both  casca     (g  469.) 

The  brown  or  black  matter  into  which  vegetable  tissue  is  converted  by  de- 
cay, has  received  the  general  name  of  humus,  or  vegetable  mold,  and  is  the 
substance  which  gives  to  fertile  soils  their  rich  black  or  brown  appearance. 
Humus  is  not,  however,  regarded  as  a  distinct  compound,  but  rather  as  a 
mixture  of  several  brown  substances,  which  represent  various  degrees  of  de- 
composition of  the  original  vegetable  matter.  These  substances  have  received 
the  names  of  humme,  ulmine,  humic  acid,  ulmic  acid,  geic  acid,  crenic  and 
apocrenic  acids.  The  two  latter  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  mainly  the 
cause  of  the  deep  yellow  or  brown  colors  which  characterize  the  waters  of 
bogs  and  swamps.  The  others  are  either  entirely  insoluble,  or  soluble  only 
in  alkaline  solutions.  The  relation  whidi  these  substances  sustain  to  plants 
is  an  important  one,  and  their  presence  in  certain  quantity  in  every  soil  is 
essential  to  its  fertility.  From  the  products  of  their  decomposition— carbonic 
add  and  water — ^plants  derive,  through  their  roots,  from  the  soil,  their  chief 
supplies  of  nutriment.  They  also  absorb  and  retain  ammonia^  another  im- 
portant element  of  vegetable  nutrition,  and  to  some  extent  have  undoubt- 
edly thd  power  of  producing  it  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
humus  consumed  in  vegetation  and  removed  from  the  soil  in  the  substance 
of  the  crop,  may  be  again  restored  to  the  land  by  plowing  in  straw  and  ani- 
mal manures,  or  green  crops  (clover,  etc.),  or  by  the  alternation  of  plants 
which  leave  abundant  roots  in  the  soil  (Mow  plants),  with  such  as  have  few 
roots  (grains,  etc.). 

Eremacausis  is  greatly  promoted  by  heat  and  moisture,  or  the  presence  of 
the  alkalies ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  arrested  or  retarded  by  cold  and  dryness. 
Wood,  cordage,  eta,  exposed  to  the  cold  of  the  Arctic  regions,  or  to  the 
dry  atmosphere  of  Egypt  will  remain  alike  for  years  unaltered. 

713.  Patrefaction  — ^The  decomposition  of  vegetable  tissue  when  air 
is  wholly  or  partially  excluded  from  it,  as  for  example  when  buried  in  the 


QiTESTiONS.— What  is  this  change  called  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  change  ?  What  is 
the  immediate  product  of  the  decay  of  vegetable  tissue  called  f  What  is  the  composition 
of  humus?  What  produces  the  discoloration  of  the  water  of  bogs  and  marshes  ?  What 
relation  do  these  substances  sustain  to  vegetation  ?  How  may  humus  consumed  by  vege- 
tation be  restored  to  the  soil  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  decomposition  which  takea 
place  in  vegetable  tissue  when  air  is  excluded? 
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ground,  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  eremacausis.  In  this  case  the 
constituent  elements  rearrange  themaelFes  mutually  into  new  products,  either 
with  or  without  the  cooperation  of  the  elements  of  water ;  the  oxygen  gi-adu- 
ally  uniting  with  the  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  which  separates  and  leaves 
as  a  residue  substances  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen — hydrocarbons.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  bituminous  coal,  peat,  and  brown-coal  (lignite)  have  been  formed 
from  vegetable  matter,*  and  also  the  natural  gaseous  carburets  of  hydrogen, 

viz.,  "marsh  gas,"  obtained  by 
stirnng  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  pools  (see  Fig.  220^  and  "  fire- 
damp," evolved  from  rock-strata 
in  mines.  (§  452.)  Moist  hay, 
leaves,  manure,  eta,  when  piled 
together  in  compact  heaps  undergo 
similar  changes,  and  are  converted 
into  black,  carbonaceous  products. 
Decomposition  of  this  character 
is  termed  putrefaction,  and  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  change 
which  wood  undergoes  when  sub- 
jected to  dry  distillation  or  incom- 
plete combustion.  It  dlfiers  from 
eremacausis  (or  decay),  inasmuch  as  the  latter  can  not  take  place  without 
the  free  access  of  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  decaying  bodies. 
The  two  methods  of  decomposition  may,  however,  mutuaUy  replace  each 
other,  since  all  putrifying  bodies  pass  into  the  state  of  decay  when  exposed 
freely  to  the  air^  and  all  decaying  matters  into  that  of  putrefaction  when  air 
is  excluded. 

Nitrogenized  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  on  account  of  their  complex 
constitution,  undergo  decay  and  putrefaction  much  more  readily  than  non- 
azotizcd  compounds,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition  are  essentially 
different     Thus  the  oxygen  of  the  substance  unites  with  the  carbon  to  form 


*  Peat  is  mainly  the  product  of  the  slov  decay  of  certain  species  of  marsh  plants  under 
-vater.  Every  peat-bog  was  undoubtedly,  in  the  first  instance,  a  marsh  or  swamp,  which 
has  been  filled  up  and  converted  into  a  morass  by  the  annual  growth  and  decay  of  its  sur- 
face vegetation.  The  quantity  of  vegetable  mold  which  thus  accumulates  in  the  course 
of  years  is  very  great,  and  as  the  process  of  decomposition  is  slow  and  gradual,  the  aspect 
and  constitution  of  the  different  successive  layers  of  peat  vary  greatly — those  near  the  sur- 
face consisting  of  the  half  decayed  stems  of  mosses  and  of  roots,  while  those  of  older 
formation  scarcely  exhibit  any  traces  of  their  vegetable  origin,  and  in  some  instances  are 
converted  into  a  true  bituminous  coal.  In  many  countries  peat  is  extensively  used  as  fuel, 
and  furnishes  by  distillation  oily  products  analogous  to  those  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  coaL 


QuESTioxflu — ^What  are  the  products  of  such  decomposition  ?    Illusta^te  this.    What  is 
decomposition  of  this  character  termed?    How  does  putrefaction  differ  from  c 
ds  i  What  Are  the  products  of  the  putrefaction  of  nitrogenized  substances  ? 
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carbonic  add,  while  the  hydrogen  divides  itself  between  the  nitrogen,  the 
sulphur,  and  the  phosphorus,  and  forms  ammonia  with  sulphuretted  and  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  these  last-named  gaseous  sub- 
stances that  the  very  offensive  odors  given  off  during  the  putrefaction  of  azot- 
ized  bodies  are  to  be  mainly  ascribed. 

114:.  Fermentation. — When  a  nitrogenous  substance  undergoing 
putrefaction  is  brought  in  contact,  under  favorable  circumstances  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture,  with  a  complex  organic  body  of  small  stability,  it  is  ca- 
pable of  inducing  in  this  latter  substance,  by  the  mere  agency  of  its  presence, 
a  state  of  putrefaction  or  decomposition.  In  such  cases  the  substance  inducing 
decomposition  is  termed  a  "/crTwcnV'  and  the  decomposition  induced,  "/er- 
menUUwn."  For  example,  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  may  be  preserved  unal- 
tered for  any  length  of  time,  but  if  a  minute  quantity  of  putrescent  matter 
containing  nitrogen  be  added  to  it,  fermentation  at  once  takes  place,  and  the 
elements  of  the  sugar  break  up  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  "  In  the 
same  manner,  the  most  minute  portion  of  milk,  paste,  juice  of  beet-root,  flesh 
or  blood,  in  the  state  of  decomposition,  causes  fresh  milk,  paste,  juice  of  beet- 
root, flesh  or  blood,  to  pass  mto  the  same  condition  when  brought  in  contact 
with  them." 

The  method  in  which  ferments  act  is  not  well  understood,  since  they  do 
not  enter  into  combination  with  the  fermenting  substance  or  with  any  of  its 
elements.  The  theory,  however,  most  usually  adopted  is,  that  the  molecules 
of  the  ferment,  or  substance  already  undergoing  change,  are  capable  of  im- 
parting motion  to  the  molecules  of  other  substances  by  contact,  and  that 
through  the  impulse  thus  received,  the  equilibrium  of  forces  previously  exist- 
ing between  the  molecules  of  the  body  acted  on  are  overcome  and  de- 
stroyed. 

*115.  Yeast. — ^The  substance  most  potent  in  exciting  fermentation  in 
solutions  of  sugar  is  a  species  of  microscopic  vegetation  which  is  spontaneously 
developed  in  the  organs  of  plants,  and  in  a  large  number  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, when  left  to  putrify.  This  organism,  which  passes  into  a  state  of 
putrefactive  decomposition  with  great  readiness,  is  termed  yeasty  or  ferment. 
It  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  abundance  when  a  solution  of  sugar  mixed  with 
albuminous  substances  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin  is  exposed  to  the  air 
at  ordinary  temperatures. 

When  yeast  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sugar,  it  not  only  excites  fermentation, 
but  if  there  are  albuminous  substances  present,  it  occasions  the  production 
of  an  immense  additional  quantity  of  yeast.  For  example,  if  we  add  to  clear 
fresh  juice  of  ripe  grapes  a  few  particles  of  yeast,  the  liquid  will  in  a  short 
time  grow  thick  and  give  off  bubbles  of  gas,  or  ferment,  and  in  a  few  hours 
a  layer  of  grayish-yellow  yeast  will  collect  upon  its  surface.  In  the  heat  of 
the  fermentation  the  yeast  plants  are  produced  in  immense  numbers,  mil- 

QtTXSTiONB. — Explain  the  meaning  of  ferment  and  fermentation.  What  are  examples  f 
Whatis  the  theoretical  action  of  ferments?  What  is  yeast?  How  is  it  formed  ?  Illiu. 
tefttethis. 
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lions  of  its  minute  organisms  being  contained  in 
*  the  space  of  a  single  cubic  inclL    Fig.  221  repre- 

sents the  appearance  of  the  yeast  globules  under 
the  microscope,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
propagate  by  division.  Ordinary  brewer's  yeast 
is  formed  in  this  manner  in  the  fermentation  of 
iafusions  of  malt  Artificial  yeast,  or  leaven,  may 
ba  prepared  by  exposing  a  piece  of  dough  for 
some  days  to  a  moderate  temperature,  until  it 
acquires  a  sour,  or  vinous  odor.  The  fermenting 
agent  in  this  case  is  the  gluten  of  the  dough  in  a 
state  of  incipient  putrefaction.  Yeast  loses  its 
power  of  exciting  fermentation  when  perfectly 
dried,  or  heated  to  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  or  if  mixed  with  alcohol,  acids> 
or  alkalies,  and  finally  by  the  completion  of  its  own  decomposition. 

716.  Different  Kinds  of  Fermentation. — ^The  products  of 
fermentation  vary  under  different  circumstances.  The  conversion  of  sacchar- 
ine liquids  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  is  termed  vinoiiSj  or  cdcoholic  fer- 
mentoMon.  For  the  production  of  this  change  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to 
86®  F.  is  necessary.  Under  50°  F.  fermentation  does  not  proceed.  All 
vegetable  bodies  contain  some  substances  which  act  as  a  ferment,  and  there- 
fore, by  the  addition  of  moisture  and  re^rulation  of  the  temperature,  various 
kinds  of  gp-ain  containing  starch,  and  ripe  fruits  containmg  sugar,  will  un- 
dergo naturally  the  vinous  fermentation.  Thus  cider  is  formed  from  appbsi 
and  beer  from  grain. 

A  hquid  which  has  already  undergone  the  vinous  or  alcoholic  fermentation, 
is  capable  of  experiencing  another  change  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  con- 
nection with  a  small  quantity  of  decomposing  azotized  matter — its  alcohol 
being  converted  into  acetic  acid  and  the  liquid  into  vinegar.  This  has  been 
called  acetoita  fermentation. 

There  are  a  variety  of  substances*  which,  when  added  to  fermentable 
liquids,  even  in  very  minute  quantities,  have  the  power  of  preventing  de- 
composition ;  such  are,  for  example,  the  oil  of  mustard,  sulphurous  acid,  ni- 
trous acid,  eta  New  dder,  it  is  well  known,  is  kept  sweet  by  the  addition 
of  mustard-seed,  or  by  burning  sulphur  in  the  barrels  previous  to  filling  with 
liquor. 

When  azotized  matters  are  beginning  to  decompose  they  are  at  first  not 
able  to  excite  the  true  alcoholic  fermentation  in  solutions  of  sugar,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  this  that  their  decomposition  should  be  tolerably  active  and  ad- 
vanced. But  even  in  the  early  stage  of  their  transformation  they  are  ajplo  to 
effect  a  very  important  change  in  the  elements  of  sugar,  and  cause  it  to  un- 
dergo a  peculiar  kind  of  fermentation,  the  result  of  which  is  the  production  of 

QtTESTiONB. — TTow  may  artificial  yeast  be  prepared  ?  Under  what  circumstances  does 
y^ggt  lose  its  power?  What  is  vinous  fermentation?  What  are  examples?  What  is 
acetotis  fermentation  ?  What  substances  are  capable  of  arresting  fermentation?  Is  all 
dtcomposing  azotized  matter  capable  of  inducing  alcoholic  fermentation  ?    Illustrate  this. 
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an  acid  called  lactic  acid,  and  a  viscous  substance  analogous  to  sugar.  This 
fermentation,  which  has  been  termed  viscous,  or  lactic  add  ferrnenUjMov^  is 
especially  produced  when  milk  or  cheese  curd  is  mixed  with  sugar  at  a  tem- 
perature of  86<^  to  94°  F.  If,  however,  the  curd  of  milk  is  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  decomposition,  it  produces  at  the  temperature  of  about  100°  F.  the 
vinous  fermentation,  and  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid.  In  this  way  the  Tartars  prepare  a  spirituous  liquor  fjrom  mare's  milk, 
called  "  Jcaumiss.** 

717.  Lactic  acid  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  acid 
which  imparts  sourness  to  milk,  and  is  the  immediate  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  that  liquid.  Lactic  acid,  when  kept  in  contact  with  caseine  in  the 
first  stage  of  its  decomposition  for  some  time,  at  a  temperature  of  about  95° 
F.,  is  itself  capable  of  experiencing  a  transformation  into  a  sour,  pungent 
smelling  liquid  termed  butyric  acid^  and  the  change  in  question  is  known 
as  butyric  fermentcUiofu  The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by  the  action 
of  diastase,  is  also  regarded  as  a  species  of  fermentation,  and  is  termed 
"  saccharine.^*  Several  other  forms  of  fermentation  in  addition  to  those  enu- 
merated, are  also  recognized,  but  the  most  important  of  them  all  are  the  al- 
coholic and  acetous. 

718.  Organic  substances  do  not  poasess  the  power  of  entering  sponta- 
neously into  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  but  it  is  necessary  that  some 
change  in  the  attraction  of  their  elements  should  previously  take  place.  This 
exciting  cause  is  undoubtedly  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
all  bodies,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  eremacausis  always  precedes  fermen- 
tation and  putrefaction,  and  that  it  is  not  until  after  the  absorption  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  oxygen  that  the  signs  of  a  transformation  in  the  substances 
show  themselves.  When  the  condition  of  intestine  motion  is  once  excited, 
the  presence  of  oxygen  for  the  continuance  of  the  action  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. The  smallest  particle  of  an  azotized  substance  in  its  act  of  decomposi- 
tion, also  propagates  this  state  of  motion  to  the  particles  of  the  substance  in 
contact  with  it,  and  although  the  air  be  afterward  entirely  excluded,  fermen- 
tation or  putrefaction  will  proceed  uninterruptedly  to  its  completion.  Animal 
food  of  every  kind,  and  even  the  most  delicate  vegetables,  may  be  preserved 
unchanged  for  years,  if  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  in  vessels 
from  which  the  air  is  completely  excluded.  A  fresh  exposure  to  the  air  at 
any  period  will,  however,  induce  fermentation.* — LiEBia. 

*  The  method  of  putting  up  "  preserved  meats**  is  essentially  as  follows ;  the  meat  is 
first  placed  in  a  tin  cylinder,  which  is  then  filled  with  a  properly  prepared  soup,  and  a 
cover,  pierced  with  a  minute  hole,  is  soldered  on  air-tight  The  cylinder  is  next  de- 
posited in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  calcium  solution  (which  does  not  boil  under  a  temperature 
of  320 -^  P.),  where  its  contents  are  subjected  to  heat  until  sufficiently  cooked.  When  this 
is  effected,  and  the  air  in  the  interior  completely  expelled  by  the  evolution  of  steam,  the 
minute  orifice  in  the  cover  is  suddenly  and  effectually  closed  with  a  drop  of  solder.    Tlie 

QxTZSTioxs.— What  is  the  acid  of  sour  milk  ?  What  is  butyric  fermentation  t  Are  there 
any  other  kinds  of  fermentation  ?  Do  organic  substances  possess  the  power  of  sponta- 
neons  change  ?    What  is  necessary  to  effect  this  ?    How  may  animal  food  be  preserved  t 
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*119.  PoisonS)  Contagions)  Miasms. — *' When  a  chemical  agent 
or  sabstance  is  brought  in  contact  with  matter  endowed  with  hfe  (as^  for 
example,  if  it  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  or  any  other  part  of  the  animal 
organization),  it  tends  to  enter  into  combination  with  it,  and  effect  decompos- 
ition. This  tendency  is  opposed  by  the  vital  principle,  and  the  result  will 
depend  upon  the  strength  of  their  respective  actions.  If  the  chemical  element 
is  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  of  the  vital  action,  it  is  digested,  and 
exercises  no  chemical  influence  upon  the  living  organ ;  when,  however,  it  is 
able  to  effect  a  change  in  the  operation  of  the  vital  principle,  as  in  changing  its 
direction,  strength,  or  intensity,  without  destroymg  it,  it  is  said  to  act  medi- 
cinally ;  but  when  it  obtains  an  ascendancy  over  the  vital  force,  and  tends  to 
destroy  it,  it  acts  as  a  poison.  Food  will  act  as  a  poison,  that  is,  will  pro- 
duce disease,  when  it  is  able  to  exercise  a  chemical  action  by  virtue  of  its 
quantity ;  or  when  either  its  condition  or  presence  retards,  prevents,  or  arrests 
the  motion  of  any  organ.  A  medicament  administered  in  excessive  quantity 
may  act  as  a  poison,  and  a  poison  in  small  doses,  as  a  medicament  Thus  the 
quantity  of  a  sabstance  and  its  condition  must,  obviously,  completely  change 
its  chemical  influence  in  the  system." 

Some  inorganic  poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  corrosive-sublimate,  etc,  exert  a 
destructive  action  upon  animal  life,  by  forming  with  the  component  parts  of 
the  body  compounds  which  are  not  susceptible  of  the  changes  which  it  is  the 
office  of  the  vital  principle  to  produce.  Other  inorganic  poisons,  like  cor- 
rosive acids,  destroy  at  once  the  form  and  structure  of  the  tissues  with  which 
they  are  brought  in  contact  In  both  cases  the  organs  fail  to  fulfill  their 
offices,  and  disease  or  death  ensues.  "  If  the  quantity  of  poison  is  so  small 
that  only  small  portions  of  the  body,  which  are  capable  of  being  regenerated, 
have  entered  into  combmation  with  it,  then  eschars  (scabs)  are  produced, 
and  the  compounds  of  the  dead  tissues  with  the  poison  are  thrown  off  by 
the  healthy  parts."* 

cylinder  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  form  a  condensation  of  its  contained  vapor,  both  its 
ends  are  pressed  inward,  and  become  concave.  Thus  hermetically  sealed,  it  is  exposed  in 
a  test  chamber,  for  at  least  a  month,  to  a  temperature  above  what  it  is  erer  likely  to 
encounter ;  from  90°  to  110°  F.  If  the  process  has  failed,  putrefaction  takes  place,  and 
gas  is  evolved,  which  will  cause  the  ends  of  the  case  to  bulge,  so  as  to  render  them  con- 
vex  instead  of  concave.  But  the  contents  of  those  cases  which  stand  the  test  will  infalli- 
bly keep  perfectly  sweet  and  good  in  any  clmiate,  and  for  any  number  of  years.  If  there 
be  any  taint  about  the  meat  when  put  up,  it  invariably  ferments,  and  »  detected  in  the 
proving  process. 

*  "  The  limit  at  which  substances  like  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc.,  cease  to  act  as 
poisons,  may  be  det«rmined  with  great  certainty ;  for  since  their  combination  with  or- 
ganic matters  mnst  be  regulated  by  chemical  laws,  death  will  inevitably  result  when  the 
organ  in  contact  with  the  poison  finds  sufficient  of  it  to  nnite  with  atom  for  atom,  whilst 
if  the  poison  is  present  in  smaller  quantity,  a  part  of  the  organ  will  retain  itsvitalfuno- 

QuESTiONB.— When  a  chemical  agent  is  brought  in  contact  with  living  matter,  what 
takes  place  ?  When  will  chemical  substances  act  as  food,  as  medicine,  and  as  poispn  ? 
Illustrate  how  the  quantity  and  condition  of  a  substance  may  change  its  chemical  influ- 
ence on  the  system?  How  do  inorganic  poisona  generally  produce  their  destructive 
efEBCtaf 
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With  respect  to  the  action  of  poiaons  like  Prusac  acid,  stiychnia,  etc^  no 
Tery  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given. 

In  addition  to  the  poisons  noticed,  "  there  is  a  class  of  substances  gener- 
ated during  certain  processes  of  deoomposition,  which  act  upon  the  animal 
economy  as  deadly  poisons,  not  by  entering  into  combination  with  it,  or  by 
reason  of  their  containing  a  poisonous  principle,  but  solely  by  virtue  of  their 
peculiar  condition ;"  in  other  words,  these  products  being  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition themselves,  act  as  ferments,  aod  by  their  simple  presence  tend  to 
excite  deoomposition  or  disease  in  the  animal  substances  with  which  they  are 
brought  in  contact 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  case 
of  the  wounds  which  physicians  sometimes  accidentally  inflict  upon  them- 
selves in  the  dissection  of  dead  bodies.  The  knife,  in  such  instances^  intro- 
duces through  the  wound  a  minute  portion  of  matter  in  the  state  of  decom- 
position or  putrefaction,  which  acts  as  s^  ferment,  and  causes  the  healthy  blood 
in  contact  with  it  to  pass  into  the  same  decomposed  state  as  itself,*  the  ac- 
tion once  commenced,  extends  with  great  rapidity,  and  very  often  affects  the 
whole  body  and  produces  death — ^injuries  to  the  system  of  this  character  being 
almost  beyond  the  control  of  medical  treatment  The  virus  of  the  small-pox, 
plague,  eta,  appear  to  act  in  like  manner,  inasmuch  as  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination fiuls  to  extract  from  them  any  poisonous  principle.  When  brought 
in  contact,  however,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  blood,  they  commu- 
nicate to  it  their  own  condition. 

Contagion  and  miasm,  or  miasmata,  are  generally  included  among  poisons 
ofthisdass. 

We  apply  the  term  contagion  to  that  subtile  matter  which  proceeds  from  a 
diseased  person,  or  body,  and  which  communicates  disease  to  another  person 
or  body.  It  is  characterized  by  its  ability  to  reproduce  itselfl  Miasm,  on  the- 
other  hand,  is  the  product  of  the  decay  or  putrefaction  of  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  and  causes  disease  without  being  itself  reproduced. 

The  nature  of  the  substances  which  constitute  contagion  and  miasm  is  not 
well  understood ;  according  to  some  authorities,  they  are  merely  putrid  mat- 
ters, and  according  to  others,  they  are  microscopical  animals  or  plants,  which 
like  yeast,  readily  undergo  decomposition.* 


ttons."  The  oomporatiye  weight  of  an  equivalent,  or  of  an  atom  of  any  one  of  the  highly 
cpmplex  suhstanoes  which  make  up  the  animal  organism,  is,  however,  so  exceedingly 
great,  that  a  very  small  amount  of  poison  is  sufficient  to  completely  satisfy  the  oombin> 
ing  affinities  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  animal  substance  ;  the  proportion  in  the  case  of 
fibrine  and  arsenic  being  as  6361  parts  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter. 

*  Very  many  curious  observations  have  been  made  upon  these  topics.  A  forest  inter- 
posed to  the  passage  of  a  current  of  moist  air  charged  with  pestilential  miasmata,  some- 
times preserves  all  behind  it  from  its  effects,  whereas  the  uncovered  portion  of  a  district  is 
exposed  to  disease.    The  trees,  in  such  cases,  appear  to  filter  the  air,  and  to  purify  it  by 

QmsnoNB.— What  is  known  respecting  the  action  of  poisons,  like  Frussic  acid,  etc.  ? 
What  other  class  of  poisons  are  mentioned  ?  Explain  the  manner  of  their  action.  What 
an  iududed  under  thi*  doM  ?   What  is  contagion  r    What  is  miasm  f 
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Mildew  is  a  species  of  decomposition  occasioned  by  the  development  and 
growth  of  a  class  of  microscopic  fungi ;  (a  fungus  being  a  cellular,  flowerless 
plant).  The  dark  spots  observed  upon  awnings,  sails,  etc.,  exposed  to  the 
weather,  are  familiar  examples  of  its  action.  The  most  effectual  agent  in  pre- 
venting mildew  is  chloride  of  zinc 

Many  of  the  poisons  which  act  as  ferments,  and  readily  excite  disease  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  blood,  such  as  the  contagious  matter  of  small- 
pox, fevers,  etc,  are  wholly  inopeiative  when  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  they  are  alkaline  or  neutral  in  their  propertie.i, 
and  are  therefore  destroyed  or  neutralized  by  the  firee  add  which  always  ex- 
ists in  the  stomach.  Poisons  of  a  similar  character,  however,  which  have 
an  acid  reaction,  appear,  when  placed  under  the  same  circumstances,  to 
retain  all  their  frightful  properties.  The  products  of  the  incipient  putrefac- 
tion of  meat  and  fish  are  particularly  liable  to  act  in  this  manner.  In  Ger- 
many, especially,  the  effects  of  a  poison  of  this  character,  resulting  from  a 
peculiar  kind  of  putre&ction  occurring  in  sausages,  and  hence  termed  the 
"  sausage  poison,"  have  been  very  carefully  studied.  The  symptoms  which 
precede  death  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  putrefied  sausages  are  very  remark- 
able. "  There  is  a  lingering  and  gradual  wasting  of  muscular  fiber,  and  of 
all  the  constituents  of  the  body  similarly  composed;  the  patient  becomes 
much  emaciated,  dries  to  a  comjdete  mummy,  and  finally  dies." 

The  flesh  of  animals  killed  when  overdriven  or  exhausted,  is  also  very 
liable  to  produce  diseases  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  their  action  and  deadly 
effect,  resemble  cholera ;  the  symptoms,  however,  do  not  generally  manifest 
themselves  until  some  Httle  time  has  elapsed  after  the  food  has  been  received 
into  the  stomach.  The  origin  of  the  poison  in  the  meat  in  thrse  instances 
is  explained  as  follows :  all  mental  and  physical  effort  is  accompanied  by  and 

removing  the  miasmata.  Trees  also  appear  to  prevent  miasmata  by  absorbing  It  The 
negroes  of  the  South  plant  the  sunflower  near  their  cabins  as  a  preventative  against  fever 
and  ague.  Facts  also  show  that  malaria  does  not  prevail  in  the  neighborhood  of  swamps 
surrounded  with  thick  forests— the  vicinity  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  for  example,  being 
healthy,  while  the  marshes  of  the  adjacent  sea-board  are  most  pestilendaL*^  Flint,  in  his 
account  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  mentions  the  fact  that  the  wood-cutters  on  the  banks 
of  the  streams  where  the  trees  had  been  cut  away,  were  constantly  attacked  by  malarious 
fevers,  while  such  diseases  among  the  workmen  in  the  forest  were  comparatively  rare, 
although  the  ground  on  which  they  worked  was  quite  as  moist.  Every  tree  which  they 
left  to  decay  on  the  ground  helped  to  create  the  poison,  while  every  tree  left  standing 
helped  to  absorb  it.  Many  cases  might  be  dted  where  the  catting  down  of  woods  has  had 
a  most  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  surrounding  region.  The  district  around 
Bome  is  only  a  celebrated  instance  of  what  is  a  very  common  experience.  Dampness  is 
not  a  source  of  miasmata,  but  decomposition  caused  by  too  rapid  drying,  whether  of  vege- 
table matter  or  animal  infusoria.  A  ditch  which  alternates  fh)m  wet  to  dry,  or  a  pool 
which  is  weekly  emptied  and  replenished  as  wind  and  shower  follow  each  other,  gives 
forth  a  mnch  mors  deadly  poison  than  ground  which  is  uniformly  and  steadily  satu- 
rated." 

QuBSTiOMB.— What  is  mildew  ?  What  are  characteristic  differences  of  action  in  poisons 
acting  like  ferments?  What  are  UlustrationB?  What  is  tho  diaracter  of  the  flesh  oi 
overdriven  animals  i 
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teqTiires  an  ezpenditare  of  healthy  animal  sabstanca  The  brain,  for  example, 
is  undonbtediy  used  up  bj  thinking,  the  muades  by  exercise,  the  nerves  by 
excitation.  In  the  healthy  state  of  the  system,  the  waste  thus  occasioned  is 
at  once  restored,  and  the  products  of  decomposition  are  removed  by  the  or« 
gans  of  secretion,  and  thrown  off  from  the  body.  If  the  functions  of  the 
organs  of  secretion  are  impeded,  the  products  of  decomposition  accumulate 
in  the  system  and  occasion  disease.  In  the  case  of  overdriven  animals,  the 
products  of  decomposition  consequent  upon  unusual  and  excessive  physical 
exertion,  remain  in  the  body,  because  the  organs  of  secretion  have  not  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  discharge  their  office  before  the  animals  are  slaugh- 
tered. The  meat,  therefore,  is  full  of  substances  in  just  that  state  of  decom- 
position which  enables  them  to  act  most  effectually  as  ferments,  and  their 
presence,  therefore,  renders  the  flesh  of  the  most  healthy  animal  unwhole- 
some. It  should  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  most  severe  cases  of  poisoning 
of  this  character  seem  to  occur  when  the  putrefactive  fermentation  in  the 
meat  has  only  just  commenced,  and  when  its  presence  is  hardly  discernible 
by  the  senses. 

V20.  Every  form  of  disease  is  occasioned  by  changes  or  transformations 
which  take  place  in  organs  in  a  manner  different  from  what  occurs  in  ordi- 
nary healthy  action.  If  these  transformations  are  perfected  in  constituents 
of  the  body  which  are  not  essential  to  life,  without  other  parts  taking  a  share 
in  the  decomposition,  the  form  of  the  disease  is  termed  mUd  or  benignant; 
but  when  the  changes  affect  the  oi^ns  essential  to  life^  the  disease  is  termed 
mdUgnanL — Lzebiq. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

ALCOHOL    AND    ITS    DEBIVATIVBS. 

^21.  The  term  alcohol  is  applied  by  chemists  to  a  series  of  compounds  of 
a  dissimilar  but  analogous  composition,  and  similar  properties.  They  all 
consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  are  all  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  are  characterized  by  possessing  a  high  degree  of  volatility  and  a 
pungent  taste  and  smell.  The  most  important  of  the  alcohols  are  wine  alco- 
hol, 04H«Oj,  methylic  alcohol,  C8H4O2,  and  amyUc  alcohol,  CioHhOj.  The 
term  alcohol,  however,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  refers  solely  to  the  spirit- 
uous principle  resulting  from  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  bodiea 

Sugar  is  the  only  substance  susceptible  of  vinous  fermentation,  and  the 
only  substance  from  which  alcohol  can  be  derived.      Potatoes,  the  cereal 

QUX8TIOK8.— Why  is  it  liable  to  induce  disease  ¥  What  is  the  occasion  of  all  disease  f 
When  is  disease  said  to  he  benignant  and  when  malignant?  What  is  the  chemical  signi- 
fication of  the  term  alcohol?  What  is  its  ordinary  meaning?  From  what  substances 
•nlycaa  alcohol  be  pro4aced?  How  do  we  produce  alcohol  from  bodies  which  consist 
mainly  of  starch?  .............. 
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grains,  and  other  vegetable  products  deficient  in  sogar  from  which  alcohol  ia 
obtained,  are  rendered  available  for  this  purpose  by  first  converting  their 
starch  into  sugar.  The  various  kinds  of  liquors  prepared  by  means  of  fermen- 
tation, may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes — ^the  beers,  produced  fiom 
the  nutritive  and  starch  containing  gp'ains  and  roots,  and  the  wines  produced 
from  the  juices  of  fruits  which  contaui  sugar. 

722.  The  Beers . — When  a  solution  of  grape  sugar  is  dissolved  in 
water,  and  a  little  yeast  added,  fermentation  speedDy  ensues,  and  the  sugar 
breaks  up  into  alcohol,  water,  and  carbonic  acid ;  of  these  several  bodies^  the 
two  former  remain  in  the  liquid,  while  the  latter  escapes  as  bubbles  of  gas 
into  the  air.*  When  cane  sugar  is  used  the  results  are  the  same,  the  yeast, 
however,  in  the  first  instance  effecting  a  transformation  of  the  cane  sugar  into 
grape  sugar.  For  the  completion  of  these  changes  it  ii  not  necessary  that  air 
should  be  present. 

When  the  cereal  grains,  etc.,  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  the 
first  step,  as  has  been  already  stated,  consists  in  effecting  a  change  of  the 
Btarch  into  this  sugar.  This  transformation  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  in  practical  operations  this  ageut  is  rarely 
used,  and  the  change  is  effected  through  the  influence  of  diastase  (§  688)1 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understandmg  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is  nece&> 
Bary  to  first  consider  the  conditions  under  which  diastase  originates. 
A  seed  or  gndn  consists  essentially,  in  the  first  instance,  of  two  substances, 
FiQ.  222.  starch  and  gluten,  in  which  is  contained  a  little  rudi- 

nientary  plantlet,  called  the  germ  or  embryo.    It  is  for 
the  nourishment  and  support  of  this  embryo,  before  it 
has  attained  sufficient  development  to  be  able  to  derive 
its  own  sustenance  fi*om  the  soil  or  air,      pi(j_  223. 
that  the  supplies  of  starch  and  gluten  con- 
tained in  the  seed  are  provided.  Fig.  222 
represents  a  grain  of  Indian  com,  divided  so  as  to  show  the  em- 
bryo embedded  in  the  starch  and  gluten,  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  seed.    Fig.  223  represents,  in  like  manner,  a  sec- 
tion of  an  acorn.    Under  the  joint  influence  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture, the  embryo  of  the  seed  begms  to  sprout,  or  germinate, 


This  deeompotiiion  may  be  represented  as  follows ; — 

C  H 

One  atom  of  grape  sugar  =  12  14 

Two  of  alcohol                  =    8  12" 

Four  of  carbonic  add       =4  0 

Two  of  water                   =0  2 
Total, 


O 

14 


2 


12       14       14 
The  yeast,  which  occasions  the  decomi>oidtion,  takes  no  part  in  any  of  the  combinations  . 
resulting. 


QimnoMB.— When  yeast  is  added  to  a  solution  of  grape  sugar,  what  takes  place  f 
What  in  the  case  of  cane  sugar?  How  is  starch  changed  into  sugar  preliminary  to  tho 
inMttfaBtnro  of  atoohol  ?   Ofirbatdoesaseedoonsist? 
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and  puts  forth  a  tiny  stem  or  azia,  bearing  upon  ita  summit  a  Fia.  224. 
pair  of  small  leaves.  It  has  now  only  to  form  a  root  by  which 
to  fix  itself  to  the  ground,  to  render  it  a  perfect,  though  dim- 
inutive plant,  capable  of  providing  for  itself  (Fig.  224  repre- 
sents a  grain  of  Indian  com  in  the  process  of  germination.) 
This  root  is  and  can  only  be  formed  from  the  starch  and  glu- 
ten contained  in  the  seed;  "but  as  both  these  substances. are 
insoluble  in  water,  they  can  not,  in  their  natural  state,  pass  on- 
wards from  the  body  of  the  seed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
growing  germ.  It  has  been  beautifully  provided,  therefore,  that 
both  of  them  should  undergo  chemical  changes  as  the  sprout* 
ing  proceeds,  and  these  changes  take  place  at  the  base  of  the 
germ,  exactly  where  and  when  they  are  wanted  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  root"  The  gluten  is  accordingly  first  changed  into 
diastase,  and  this  acting  upon  the  starch  converts  it  wholly 
into  grape  sugar. 

Now  the  brewer,  in  the  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors 
from  grains,  avails  himself  of  this  natural  transformation  in  order 
to  obtain  the  sugar,  which  alone  is  susceptible  of  vinous  fer- 
mentation. The  grain  most  usually  selected  for  transformation 
is  barley,  which  is  first  moistened  in  heaps,  and  spread  upon  the  floor  of  a 
dark  room  to  heat  and  sprout  "When  the  germination  has  advanced  to  just 
the  extent  suflacient  to  convert  the  greater  part  of  the  starch  into  sugar,  and 
the  gluten  into  diastase,  the  action  is  arrested  by  heating  the  grain  in  a  sort 
of  kiln,  which  at  once  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  germ.  The  necessity  of 
thus  violently  arresting  the  progress  of  germination,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  sugar  would  be  wholly  consumed  by  its  continuance  and  converted  into 
vegetable  tissue.    Barley  thus  treated  is  termed  mtiU, 

The  next  step  of  the  process  consists  in  bruismg  the  malt,  and  digesting  it 
with  water,  gently  warmed,  in  what  is  called  the  "  mash-tub."  The  solution 
obtained  contains  sugar  and  diastase,  and  is  termed  worL  By  standing  a  lit- 
tle time,  the  diastase  acts  upon  any  starch  yet  remaining  in  the  seed,  and  con- 
verts it  into  sugar;  and  it  is  also  capable  of  changing,  in  a  like  manner,  any 
unmalted  grain  or  starch  which  may  be  added  to  the  wort  at  this  stage  of  the 
process. 

The  change  of  all  the  starch  into  sugar  being  effected,  the  wort  is  next 
heated  to  boiling,  which  destroys  any  further  action  of  the  diastase.  At  this 
point,  also,  hops  are  mtroduced  into  the  wort,  which,  besides  imparting  a  pe- 
culiar bitterness  and  aroma  to  the  liquid,  help  to  clarify  it  The  boiled  liquor, 
filtered  and  clarified,  is  next  run  off  into  shallow  vessels,  and  cooled  to  a  tem- 


QUEsno^B.  —What  takes  place  in  pjermination  ?  How  does  the  brewer  avail  himself  of 
the  natural  transformation  of  the  starch  and  gluten  of  seeds?  What  is  malt?  What  is 
the  first  Btep  of  the  process  of  brewing  ?  What  is  the  second  ?  How  is  fermentation  ef- 
fected? How  is  fermeixtatlon  Arrested  7  Is  the  sugar  contained  in  the  wort  allowed  to' 
tntlrely  deoompoaef 
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peratore  of  about  60°  F.  Yeast  is  then  added,  and  fermentation  allowed  to 
proceed.  *'In  a  few  hours  bubbles  of  gas  will  be  seen  rising  from  all  purts  of 
the  liquid,  a  ring  of  froth  forming  at  first  round  its  edge,  and  gradually  in« 
creasing  and  spreading  until  it  meets  in  the  center,  or  until  the  whole  sur&ce 
becomes  covered  with  a  white,  creamy  foam  of  yeast  The  bubbles  of  gas 
then  rise  and  break  in  such  numbers  that  they  emit  a  low,  hissing  sound, 
while  the  yeast  gradually  continues  to  increase  in  thickness,  and  at  last  forms 
a  tough,  viscid  crust,  which  the  brewer  skims  off  and  removes  as  soon  as  he 
judges  that  the  fermentation  is  complete,  (the  period  of  time  varying  from  six 
to  eight  days)." 

In  practice,  the  fermentation  is  always  checked  before  the  whole  of  the 
sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  since,  if  perfect  decomposition  were  effected, 
the  beer  would  not  keep,  but  would  soon  turn  sour  in  the  cask.  The  residue 
of  undecomposed  sugar  also  imparts  a  sweet,  pleasant  flavor  to  the  beer. 

The  liquor  is  next  drawn  off  into  casks,  where  it  undergoes  a  second  fermen- 
tation, £ur  more  slow  and  protracted,  however,  than  the  first ;  this  effects  what 
is  called  a  ripening  of  the  beer,  and  is  essential  to  its  preservation.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  second  fermentation,  the  liquors  must  be  kept  tightly  bunged, 
or  corked  up,  since,  as  soon  as  the  fermentation  ceases,  and  air  gets  access  to 
the  liquor,  oxydatbn  commences,  and  induces  acetous  fermentation.  The 
sparkle  and  foam  of  bottled  liquors  is  owing  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is 
generated  in  this  second  fermentation,  and  becomes  dissolved  in  the  liquors 
under  pressure. 

The  varieties  of  beer  depend  both  upon  the  difference  in  their  material  and 
the  different  management  in  their  production.  The  difference  in  the  colors 
of  ale  and  porter  depends  upon  the  color  of  the  malt  employed,  which,  in 
turn,  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  time  the  malt  is  subjected  to  the  heat  in 
the  kilns. 

723.  Lager  Beer. — Ordinary  beers,  even  after  the  second  fermenta- 
tion, contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  albuminous  or  glutinous  matter, 
which  tends  to  decompose  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  convert  the  alcohol 
into  acid  (vinegar).  Such  Uquors,  therefore,  are  with  difiBculty  preserved  for 
a  great  length  of  time.  In  the  preparation  of  lager,  or  Bavarian  beer,  the 
wort  is  fermented  very  slowly,  and  at  an  extremely  low  temperature,  in  large 
open  vessels;  by  which  procedure  the  yeast  produced,  instead  of  rismg  at  the 
top  of  the  liquor,  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  a  separation  from  the  liquor  of  almost 
every  trace  of  nitrogenized  matters  is  at  the  same  time  effected.  The  fer- 
mentation thus  carried  on  is  very  complete,  and  continues  for  weeks,  or  even 
months ;  the  liquor  produced  being  as  clear  as  champagne,  and  richly  charged 
with  carbonic  acid.  It  may  also  be  preserved  for  years  without  becoming 
sour.  Lager  beer  derives  its  name  from  the  long  time  it  is  allowed  to  lay 
{lager)  in  vats  or  casks,  in  cool  cellars,  previous  to  consumption. 

Questions. — ^Does  any  further  fermentation  take  place  ?  What  occasions  the  sparkis 
and  foam  of  bottled  liquors  ?  What  occasions  the  differences  in  beer  7  What  is  **  Imf^ 
tMor  r    How  is  it  produced  ?    What  is  the  origin  of  its  name  ? 
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"724.  TBe  intoxicating  properties  of  malt  liquors  depend  entirely  upon  the 
alcohol  they  contain.  Of  this,  there  is  present  in  the  stronger  varieties  of 
ales  and  beers  (English  ale,  Albany  ale,  etc.),  from  5^  to  10  per  cent,  by 
weight;  in  porter  and  "brown  stout,"  from  3^  to  6^;  in  lager  beer,  fix)m  2 
to  3*5  per  cent  In  addition  to  alcohol,  the  malt  liquors  all  contain  a  certain 
quantitity  of  nutritive  matters,  consisting  of  undecomposed  sugars,  nitrogcnized 
substances,  oils,  the  aromatic  parts  of  the  hop,  and  certain  mineral  salts.  In 
ordinary  strong  beers,  the  quantity  of  these  substances  varies  from  4  to  8  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  weight ;  in  some  of  the  German  beers  the  per  centage  is 
much  greater;  so  that  beer  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  food  as  well  as 
drink. 

725.  Wines . — The  expressed  juices  of  ripe  fruits  containing  sugar,  con- 
tain also  a  peculiar  azotized  matter,  which  causes  them  to  readily  undergo  fer- 
mentation without  the  addition  of  yeast  In  ordinary  summer  weather,  the 
clearest  juice  of  the  grape  will  enter  into  fermentation  within  a  half  an  hour 
after  its  expression,  and  give  off  bubbles  of  gas.  The  azotized  matter  which 
occasions  this  fermentation  will  not,  however,  enter  into  an  active  state  of  de- 
composition, unless  free  oxygen  has  access  to  it  "  Consequently,  whole 
grapes,  or  those  in  which  the  skins  remain  perfect  and  entire,  may  be  dried 
and  converted  into  raisins ;  but  if  the  skin  is  once  injured,  a  little  air  gets  in, 
and  fermentation  soon  commences." 

The  method  of  making  wine  is  essentially  as  follows:  the  grapes  are  col- 
lected and  pressed ;  the  juice,  which  is  called  mttst,  is  poured  into  vats  situ- 
ated in  cellars,  where,  as  the  tf^mperature  is  low,  the  fermentation  proceeds  so 
slowly,  that  it  is  not  completed  until  after  some  months.  During  the  fermen- 
tation, the  impurities  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  froth,  or  yeast,  or  set- 
tle to  the  bottom  of  the  vats  (lees),  so  that  the  pure  wine  is  finally  drawn  off 
clear,  and  ready  for  use.  Wines  intended  to  be  sparkling  or  effervescing,  are 
bottled  before  the  fermentation  is  quite  finished,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid 
subsequently  evolved  remains  stored  up  in  the  liquid. 

726.  The  popular  qualities  by  which  wines  are  known,  are  their  strength, 
sweetness,  acidity,  and  flavor. 

The  strength  of  wine  depends  upon  the  alcohol  it  contains,  the  percentage 
of  which  varies  greatly  in  different  wines.  The  weaker  hocks  and  sour 
wines  contain  about  9  per  cent ;  champagne  from  5  to  15 ;  claret  from  9  to 
15 ;  while  the  stronger  madeiras,  sherries,  and  ports,  contain  from  18  to  24 
per  cent.  The  sweetness  and  fruity  character  of  wines  is  due  to  a  portion 
of  grape  sugar  which  has  escaped  the  decomposing  action  of  the  fermentation. 
Of  this,  thOTe  is  no  sensible  quantity  present  in  darets,  Burgundies,  hocks, 

Questions. — ^To  what  are  the  intoxicating  properties  of  malt  liquors  due?  How  much 
alcohol  do  they  contain  on  an  average  ?  What  other  substances  beside  alcohol  are  con- 
tained in  malt  liquors  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  add  yeast  to  the  expressed  juice  of  ripe  fruits 
to  excite  fermentation  ?  Why  do  not  grapes  ferment  upon  the  vines  ?  How  is  wine  manu- 
factured ?  How  are  sparkling  wines  prepared  ?  Upon  what  does  the  strength  of  wine 
depend?  State  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  various  wines.  Upon  what  does  the  sweet 
ness  of  wines  depend  ? 
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etc.  Sherries  contain  from  9  to  12  grains  of  sagar  in  an  ounce ;  ports  ftom 
16  to  30 ;  and  the  so-called  sweet  wines  (Cyprus,  Malmsey,  etc.)  from  60  to 
100  grains.     Some  wines,  like  champagne,  are  artificially  sweetened. 

All  wines,  malt  liquors,  and  ciders,  contain  before  andergoing  acetous  fer- 
mentation a  variable  proportion  of  free  acid,  which  imparts  to  them  a  more  or 
]ess  distinctly  sour  taste ;  but  in  each  liquor  the  characteristic  acid  is  differ- 
ent Thus,  malt  liquors  contain  acetic  acid ;  ciders  and  the  liquors  allied  to 
it,  lactic  acid ;  while  the  acidity  of  wines  is  due  to  tartaric  acid.  In  all  of 
them  acetic  acid  is  also  present  in  greater  or  loss  quantity,  as  it  is  always 
produced  when  the  fermentation  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  allowed  to  proceed 
too  far ;  but  lactic  acid  is  not  found  in  malt  beer  or  grape  wine  in  sensible 
quantity ;  nor  is  tartaric  acid  found  in  beer  or  cider.  When  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape  is  left  at  rest,  the  tartaric  acid  gradually  separates  from  it, 
and  in  combination  with  potash  deposits  itself  as  a  crust  upon  the  sides  of 
the  cask  or  bottles  (cream  of  tartar).  Hence  by  long  keeping  good  wines 
become  less  acid,  and  every  year  added  to  their  age  Increases  in  pr<^rtion 
their  marketable  value.  Of  the  common  wines,  sherry  is  the  least  add,  and 
the  Rhine  wines  of  Germany  the  most  so. — Johnson. 

The  agreeable  vinous  odor  of  wine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fragrant 
ethereal  substance  called  osnanthic  ether.  This  body  does  not  exist  in  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  but  is  produced  during  fermentation,  and  may  be  isolated 
in  the  form  of  a  fetid,  highly  fluid  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  In  addition,  however,  to  this  substance,  all  wines  contain  certain 
fragrant  principles  which  impart  to  them  a  peculiar  bottqttet,  or  flavor,  and 
render  wine  so  different  and  so  preferable  to  beer,  or  any  artificial  mixture 
of  spirit,  sugar  and  water.  They  exist  in  wine  in  very  minute  quantities,  and 
their  chemical  composition  is  not  well  understood.* 

In  addition  to  the  substances  mentioned,  all  wines  contain  small  quantities 
of  other  vegetable  adds,  together  with  various  coloring,  oily,  and  albuminous 
compounds. 

727.  Ardent  Spirits . — When  fermented  liquors  are  subjected  to  a 
moderate  heat,  the  alcohol  which  they  contain,  by  reason  of  its  greater  volar 
tility,  separates  from  the  water,  and  together  with  a  little  steam  and  some 
odoriferous  substances,  rises  as  vapor.    When  this  operation  is  conducted  in 


*  Some  of  these  pecaliar  bouquets  are  only  developed  by  age,  a  fact  which  the  wine 
fancier  so  well  appreciates,  that  he  will  give  many  times  the  ori^nal  price  for  a  kept  wine, 
and  millions  of  gallons  are  retaihed  as  stock  in  Europe  because  of  this  property.  In  ad- 
dition, wines  of  peculiar  localities  contain  special  bouquets  which  the  art  of  the  chemist 
entirely  fails  to  account  for.  Thus  the  celebrated  wine  of  Johannisberg  (the  most  costly 
of  all  wines  by  reason  of  its  flavor)  is  only  produced  upon  one  estate  in  Germany.  The 
wines  of  the  neighboring  valleys,  when  subjected  to  analysis,  show  the  same  quantities  of 
acid,  sugar,  and  alcohol,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  same  bouquet. 

Questions. — What  are  the  sweetest  wines  ?  What  is  said  of  the  acidity  of  fermented 
liquors  in  general ?  What  is  the  acid  principle  of  wine?  Why  do  wines  acquire  sweet- 
ness by  age  ?  To  what  is  the  vinous  odor  of  wine  due  ?  What  is  said  of  the  bouquet  of 
wines  ?    What  aro  ardent  spirits  ? 
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cloee  vessels  (retorts),  and  the  evolved  vapors  are  collected  and  condensed  by 
cooling  (see  Fig.  226),  liquors  containing  a  large  percentage  of  alcohol  an 
obtained.     To  such  products  of  distilla- 
tion only  is  the  term  ardent  spirits  prop-  ^^'  ^^^' 
erly  applied. 

Every  different  fermented  liquor,  when 
distilled,  yields  an  ardent  spirit  which  is 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  Mavor,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  name  of  its  own. 
Thus,  brandy  is  the  product  obtamed  by 
the  distillation  of  wino,  and  rum  the  pro- 
duct of  distilling  fermented  molasses. 
Whiskey  is  manufactured  from  com,  rye, 
or  potatoes  in  the  followmg  manner :  the  ' 
grain  or  potatoes,  boiled  or  mashed,  are 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  barley-malt  and  warm  water  to  form  a  paste,  which 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  at  an  elevated  temperature.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  diastase  of  the  malt  converts  the  starch  into  sugar,  which  is  then 
fermented  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  addition  of  yeast.  When  the  fer- 
mentation is  concluded,  the  mass  is  placed  in  a  still,  and  the  spirituous  prin- 
ciple distilled  over  by  heat  The  condensed  product  is  whiskey,  while  the 
residue  left  in  the  still,  called  slops,  or  swill,  is  used  as  food  for  hogs  and 
cows.*  Gin  is  prepared  by  rectifying  (redistilling)  the  spirit  obtained  from  a 
mixture  of  fermented  rye  and  barley  with  juniper  berries.  By  this  means  it 
loses  the  crude  flavor  it  originally  had,  and  acquires  the  agreeable  one  of 
junipers. 

The  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  ardent  spirits  intended  for 
consumption  (i  0.,  strong  brandy,  rum,  whiskey,  eta)  varies  from  50  to  70 
per  cent  When  these  are  submitted  to  distillation,  a  stronger  liquor,  called 
spirits  ofwine^  is  obtained.  The  product  of  the  redistillation  of  this  last  is 
called  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  or  rectified  akohol^  and  contains  about  90  per 
cent  of  alcohol  and  the  balance  water.  It  is  the  strongest  alcohol  known  in 
commerce.  The  quantity  of  water  remaining  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine  can 
not  be  separated  by  simple  distillation,  but  is  accomplished  by  mixing  the 
spirits  of  wine  with  chloride  of  calcium,  or  some  other  substance  which  has 
80  strong  an  afi&nity  for  water  that  it  absorbs  it,  and  allows  the  alcohol  to 
distil  over  pure.  In  this  condition  the  alcohol  is  termed  absolute^  or  anhy- 
draus.    Proof  spirit  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  alcohoL 


*  The  milk  yielded  by  cows  fed  on  tUa  refuse  is  considered  unhealthy,  and  Is  popularly 
caUed^swiUmilk." 


'QvKSTiOTrs. — ^Is  the  distillate  of  all  fermented  liquors  the  same?  What  is  brandy? 
•What  i<s  rum?  How  and  from  what  is  whiskey  manufactured ?  What  is  gin  ?  What  ia 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  ardent  spirits  ?  What  are  spirits  of  wine  ?  What  is  rectified 
alcohol?    What  is  pure  alcohol  called?    How  is  it  prepared?    What  is  proof  qiirife? 
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It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  estimate  the  strength  of  an  alcoholic  liqtior 
by  igniting  a  little  of  it  in  connection  with  gunpowder ;  if  the  powder  was 
fired,  the  spirit  was  considered  strong,  and  called  proof;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  contained  more  than  half  water,  the  powder  was  not  ignited,  and  the  spirit 
was  said  to  be  below  proof  The  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  a  solution 
is  now,  however,  calculated  by  determining  its  specific  gravity  (§  40),  or 
more  conveniently  by  means  of  the  alcoholometer  (see 
Pig.  226),  which  is  so  weighted  and  graduated  that  it 
sinks  to  the  topmost  point  of  the  scale  A,  which  is 
marked  100°,  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  to  the  lowest 
degree  in  pure  water,  which  is  marked  1® — interme- 
diate positions  indicating  proportional  mixtures  of  the 
two  liquida 

'J28.  Properties  of  Alcohol. — ^Pure,  or 
strong  alcohol,  is  a  highly  volatile,  mobile  liquid,  about 
one  fifth  lighter  than  water  (sp.  g.  0**795)  possessing 
an  agreeable,  penetrating  odor,  and  a  hot,  burning 
taste.  It  is  yery  combustible,  and  bums  with  a  pale 
blue  flame  without  smoke,  but  with  intense  heat  It 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  and  absorbs  or  extracts 
it  from  substances  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact. 
On  this  account,  taken  in  connection  with  its  property 
^^  of  coagulating  or  hardening  albumen,  it  acts  as  a  pow- 

eifhl  antiseptic,  and  is  much  used  to  preserve  organic  substances  fix>m  putre* 
faction.  Strong  alcohol  has  never  been  frozen.*  When  taken  into  the 
stomach  it  acts  as  a  deadly  poison,  but  when  largely  diluted  with  water  it  is; 
as  is  well  known,  stimulating  and  intoxicating.  The  solvent  powers  of  alco- 
hol are  very  great;  it  dissolves  a  great  number  of  organic  substances  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  such  as  the  volatile  oils  and  the  resins,  together  with 
many  acids,  salts,  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  other  substances.  Alcoholic  ex- 
tracts of  medicinal  plants,  roots,  barks,  etc.,  constitute  the  tinctures  of  phar- 
macy, and  most  of  the  liquid  perfumes  (eau  de  Cologne,  etc.)  are  solutions  of 
fitigrant  and  volatile  oils  in  alcohoL  Many  varnishes,  also,  are  formed  by 
dissolving  reans  in  alcohoL 

729.  Bread . — The  preparation  of  bread  is  properly  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  vinous  fermentation : — 

The  flour  of  wheat  and  other  grains  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
bread,  consists  mainly  of  starch,  gluten,  and  water,  together  with  small  pro- 


*  M.  Despretz  of  Paris,  In  1849,  sncceededf  bj  the  rapid  evaporatioa  of  liquid  protoxyd 
of  nitrogen  and  solidified  carbonic  add,  in  producing  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  to  depriv* 
alcohol  In  part  of  its  transparency,  and  render  it  thick  and  yiscid. 


QnssnoiTB. — Hoir  is  the  quantity  of  nlcohol  in  a  liquor  determined  ?  What  are  th« 
properties  of  alcohol  ?  What  is  said  of  its  solvent  powers?  What  are  tinctures?  How 
are  liquid  perfumes  generally  prepared  ?    What  is  tiie  composition  of  flour  ? 
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portions  of  sugar  and  gum.*  The  first  step  in  the  process  of  bread-making,  is 
to  mix  together,  in  a  suitable  vessel,  a  proper  proportion  of  flour,  yeast,  warm 
water,  and  common  salt  This  mixture,  which  is  called  the  sponge^  is  worked 
up  to  the  consistence  of  stiff  batter,  and  then  left  for  a  few  hours  in  a  warm 
atmosphere,  during  which  time  the  yeast  excites  fermentation  in  the  sugar, 
and  occasions  its  conversion  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  gas  thus 
generated  does  not  escape  in  bubbles,  but  is  retained  by  the  tenacious  and 
viscid  dough,  which,  in  consequence,  becomes  light  and  porous,  and  swells  up 
to  about  twice  its  original  size. 

"WTien  the  fermentation  has  proceeded  sufficiently  far,  about  twice  as  much 
fiour  as  was  originally  taken  is  added  to  the  sponge,  and  the  two  are  care- 
fully kneaded  together.  This  is  a  very  laborious  part  of  the  operation,  but  is 
quite  essential  to  the  success  of  the  process,  since,  if  it  is  not  very  thoroughly 
attended  to,  the  half-fermented  sponge  will  not  be  equally  and  uniformly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  whole  of  the  dough. 

If  the  dough  be  now  put  into  a  hot  oven,  the  fermentation  is  at  first  increased 
and  the  size  and  porosity  of  the  loaf  are  also  greatly  augmented  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  its  cellular  spaces.  When, 
however,  the  whole  has  been  heated  to  nearly  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  the  fermentation  is  suddenly  arrested ;  and  the  alcohol  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  water  employed  in  mixing  the  dough,  being  at  the  same 
time  volatilized  by  the  heat,  the  cellular  portions  of  the  baked  bread  ac- 


*  Flint-wheat  contains,  on  an  average,  about  66  parts  of  starch,  14  of  gluten,  8  of  sugar, 
5  of  gam,  2  of  bran,  and  from  10  to  13  parts  of  water.  The  manner  in  which  tbo  bran,  the 
gluten,  and  the  starch  are  respectively  distributed  p^^  227. 

throughout  the  cereal  grains,  is  shown  by  the  fol-  ^^      '^ 

lowing  section  of  a  fully-ripe  grain  of  rye,  highly       5c:Sc§r^§^^^C§5c^ 
magnified.     (See  Fig.  227.)    a  represents  the  outer-        ^^J^^.,^^;^^^^^^  ^7^*!  % 
seed  coat,  consisting  of  three  rows  of  thick-walled       llflHHkHIHMMfeUBtf 
edls ;  6,the  Inner  seed  coat,  composed  of  a  single  layer       J^H|^PW^5^^^9WB 
of  thick- walled  cells,  having  scarcely  any  cavity ;  c,        0^^jl^i^^^M^^S^W 
a  layer  of  cellH  containing  gluten.    These  three  to-       /^^P^S^^^^^j^^^Cw/^  ^ 
gcthcr  form  the  bran,    d  represents  the  cells  con-       uK^^^^^rllMniT^^n 
taining  starch  grains  in  the  interior  of  the  seed.  ^J^^i  ^A-^Jj-'T^'}  ^$K^^ 

The  outer  coating  of  the  seed  contains  only  3  or  4  "  "    " 

per  cent,  of  gluten,  while  the  inner  coating  contains  from  14  to  20  per  cent  AH  this  is 
separated  in  the  bran.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  gluten  is  diffused  everywhere  through- 
out the  mass  of  grain,  among  the  cells  containing  starch.  As  the  nutritive  quality  of  any 
variety  of  grain  depends  very  much  upon  the  proportion  of  gluten  which  it  contains,  and 
as  the  bran  embodies  a  larger  proportion  of  this  substance  than  the  white  part  of  the  flour, 
it  is  obvious,  that  by  sifting  out  the  bran,  as  is  usually  done,  we  render  the  flour  less  nu- 
tritious. The  bran  generally  constitutes  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
grain.  When  wheat  is  burned,  there  is  left  about  2  per  cent,  ash,  nearly  one  half  of  which 
consists  of  phosphoric  acid :  the  other  constituents  being  mainly  potash,  silica,  magnesia, 
soda,  oxyd  of  iron,  etc.  These  mineral  ingredients  are  unequally  diffused  throughout 
the  seed :  fine  flour  containing  the  smallest  proporiion,  and  the  bran  the  most. 

Qthmtioxs.— What  is  the  fij^t  step  in  the  process  of  brend -making?  What  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  producing  fermentiition  in  dough  of  bread?  What  is  the  second  stage  of  the 
process  ?    What  occurs  in  the  baking  ? 
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quire  so  much  solidity,  that  they  retain  their  form  and  structure  permanently. 
If,  however,  the  heat  of  the  oven  is  not  properly  regulated,  or  if  the  dough 
contains  too  much  water,  the  cellular  portions  harden  too  slowly,  and  on  tho 
escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  collapso  and  run  together  {aUickrbaking),  Tho 
alcohol  which  escapes  from  the  bread  in  baking  may,  by  means  of  a  proper 
apparatus,  be  collected  and  condensed  into  spirits,  and  this,  in  iact^  is  done  m 
some  of  the  European  bakeries. 

The  yeast,  m  convertmg  the  sugar  of  the  flour  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid,  acts  also  upon  the  starch,  m  the  manner  of  diastase,  and  transforms  a 
portion  of  it  Into  sugar ;  so  that,  although  the  sugar,  which  originally  existed 
in  the  flour,  is  almost  completely  decomposed,  the  amount  present  in  the 
bread  remains  very  nearly  constant.  *'  It  is  sometimes  stated,  that,  by  the 
ordinary  mode  of  bread-making,  a  large  portion  Qf  the  most  valuable  part  of 
flour  is  destroyed  by  fermentation.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Very 
little  of  the  azotized  matter  of  the  flour  is  lost  during  the  fermentation  of  the 
dough:  the  chief  efiect  produced  is  a  loss  of  a  portion  of  tho  sugar;  but  as 
nearly  an  equal  quantity  is  formed  from  the  starch,  the  real  effect  of  the  fer- 
mentation may  be  said  to  be  principally  the  loss  of  about  6  per  cent  of  starch.'* 
— Solly.' 

The  addition  of  common  salt  to  bread  renders  it  more  wholesome  and  di- 
gestible, and  also  assists  in  its  preservation. 

The  quantity  of  water  in  well-baked  wheaten  bread  amounts  to  about  45 
per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  the  bread  we  eat  is  about  one  half  water. 
Bread  that  has  been  kept  for  a  few  days,  loses  the  cliaracteristic  softness 
which  distinguishes  it  when  fresh-baken,  and  becomes  "crumbly,"  and  ap- 
parently drier.  la  this  condition  it  is  known  as  stale  bread.  The  change, 
however,  is  not  due  to  any  lo  s  of  water,  but  to  a  change  in  the  internal  ar- 
rangement  of  the  molecules  of  the  bread. 

The  solubility  of  bread,  and  its  consequent  ready  digestibility,  is  somewhat 
increased  by  toasting,  the  starch  being  thereby  converted  into  a  modifled 
gum  (§  689). 

730.  As  the  process  of  fermenting  bread,  in  order  to  render  it  light  and 
porous,  is  troublesome,  and  somewhat  uncert£un,  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  efiect  the  same  object  by  other  agencies.  The  best  of  the  substi- 
stituted  methods  is  undoubtedly  that  in  which  bi-carbonate  of  soda  and  hy- 
drochloric (muriatic)  acid  are  employed.  A  small,  but  definite  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  soda  is  first  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  flour,  and  enough  pure 
acid  to  perfectly  neutralize  it  is  then  added  to  the  proper  quantity  of  water. 
The  flour  and  the  acid  water  being  then  thoroughly  incorporated,  the  acid 
acts  upon  the  carbonate  of  soda,  decomposes  it,  expels  its  carbonic  acid,  and 

QuESTiONB.— When  is  bread  said  to  be  slacked  baked?  Can  tbe  alcohol  evolved  in 
bread-baking  be  collected  ?  What  action  does  the  yeast  exert  on  the  starch  of  the  flour  ? 
What  is  the  general  effect  of  fermentation  on  the  constituents  of  the  bread  ?  What  effect 
bas  common  salt  on  bread  ?  What  percentage  of  water  does  bread  contiin  ?  What  la 
stale  bread?  What  occasions  this  change?  What  effect  does  toasting  have  upon  bread? 
Is  thero  any  way  of  rendering  bread  light  and  porous  without  fermentation? 
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imitea  with  the  soda  to  form  common  salt  The  restdt  is  the  production  of  a 
light,  spongy  dough,  as  in  ordinary  fermentation,  while  the  salt  formed  and 
remaining  in  the  dough,  renders  the  addition  of  this  substance,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, unnecessary.  The  most  serious  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  regulating  the  proportions  of  add  and 
soda.  Tartaric  acid  may  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  so-called  yeast  powders  are  generally  prepared  by  mixing  bi-carbonate  of 
soda  and  tartaric  add  in  proper  proportions.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
also  not  onfi-equently  used  (§  525). 

731.  Sources  of  Alcohol . — Alcohol  is  not  a  principle  existmg in 
nature,  elaborated  and  stored  up  by  the  plants;  but  is  always  a  product  of 
the  destructiye  decomposition  of  highly-organized  matter.  The  principal 
sources  from  which  crude  alcohol  is  obtained,  are  the  most  valuable  of  our 
cereal  graansy  immense  quantities  of  which  are  annually  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  of  course  to  the  same  extent  the  aggregate  supply  of  food  for  man  is  di- 
jninished.  The  waste  of  raw  material  which  accompanies  the  manu&cture 
c^  alcohol  from  grain  is  also  very  great,  since  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the 
grain  do  not  enter  mto  its  composition,  and  are  accordingly  lost  for  any  useful 
purpose;  whpe  the  starchy  and  saccharine  constituents  are  converted  to  the 
extent  of  half  their  weight  into  valueless  carbonic  add  and  water.  Woody 
fiber,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  identically  the  same  compomtion  as  starch, 
and,  like  it,  may  be  converted  by  the  action  of  adds  into  grape  sugar,  wliich  is 
capable  of  furnishing  alcohol.  This  process,  however,  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
pense, is  not  practically  useful;  but  its  consideration  has  much  of  interest, 
since  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  and  ready  method  of  converting  woody-fiber; 
and  bodies  of  like  composition  and  character,  into  gluax«,  to  be  ased  in  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol,  would  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  in 
the  annals  of  science. 

732.  Products  of  the  Action  of  Acids  upon  Alcohol. 
Ether  < — ^When  equal  weights  of  strong  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  are 

heated  to  ebullition  in  a  retort,  a  colorless,  highly  volatile  liquid  distils  over, 
which  is  known  as  e(her,  or  sulphuric  ether.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the 
retort-  blacken  and  froth,  the  process  must  be  discontinued,  or  otherwise  the 
distillate  will  be  contaminated  by  other  substances. 

The  formation  of  this  liquid  may  be  explained  as  follows :  alcohol  is  as- 
sumed to  be  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  an  organic  radical  etfayle,  its  composition 
being  represented  by  the  formula  CiHeOj— CiH'O+HO.  When  sulphuric 
add  is  added  to  alcohol  and  heated,  it  unites  with  the  oxyd  of  ethyle  to  form 
a  bi-sulphido  (C4HbO,2SOs),  and  from  this  compound  at  a  higher  temperature 
the  oxyd  of  ethyle  (ether)  separates  and  distils  over  as  a  vapor.  The  alcohol, 
therefore,  is  converted  into  ether  by  the  simple  loss  of  an  atom  of  water. 
The  prefix  sulphuric,  as  applied  to  ether,  is  merely  intended  to  indicate  its 

QuxBTXoss.-^What  are  yeast  powders  t  What  is  said  of  the  soarces  from  vhioh  aleohol 
Is  suuiafactared,  and  of  its  production  7  Hoir  is  ether  prepared  ?  What  is  tlie  tbsMy 
of  its  prodaettoa  f    Does  snlphnrio  ether  contain  any  snlphnrio  acid  f 
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origin  and  distingQish  it  from  other  bodifis  of  like  character,  anoe  it  cont^m 
no  salphmic  acid  in  its  composition. 

Ether  is  a  oolorleas,  transparenty  fragrant  Hquid,  exceedingly  thin  and  mo- 
bile.  It  bwls  at  96°  P.  (or  when  exposed  to  the  son  in  sunmierX  and  may  be 
frozen  by  exposure  to  severe  cold.  In  the  open  air  it  evaporates  with  great 
xapidity,  and  occaaons  thereby  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  even  to  freeze  water 
(§  164).  Thisproperty  may  be  illustrated  by  allowing  a  few  drops  of  it  to  evapo- 
rate upon  the  hand.  It  is  highly  combustibie^  both  in  the  state  of  liquid  and 
vapor,  and  on  this  account  should  never  be  brought  near  a  fiame.  With 
atmospheric  lur,  or  oxygen,  its  YspoT  forms  exploave  mixtures.  This  may 
be  experimentally  shown  by  pouring  a  few  drops  into  a  tumbler,  and  after 
a  little  time  applying  a  burning  taper.  Etiier  mixes  with  alcohol  in  aU  pro- 
portions, but  is  TBiy  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  most  o9y  and 
fiitty  substances  with  great  readiness,  but  its  solvent  powers  generally  are  &r 
more  limited  than  those  of  alcohoL 

When  the  vapor  of  ether,  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  is  inhaled,  it  pro- 
duces at  first  a  species  of  intoxication,  which  is  speedily  succeeded  by  a  kind 
of  stupor,  during  whidi  the  system  is  nearly  insensiUe  to  pain.  This  impor* 
tant  property  is  not,  however,  confined  to  ether  alone,  but  is  possessed  by 
xiearly  all  the  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  and  by  some  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree. Ether,  however,  was  the  first  substance  employed  as  an  anaesthetic 
agent,  and  under  all  circumstances  must  be  regarded  as  the  safest,  no  acci- 
dents  from  its  moderate  inhalaticm  having  ever  been  recorded. 

*133,  Varieties  of  Ether . — By  distillmg  alcohol  with  various  adds, 
difibrent  combinations  of  the  radical  ethyle  may  be  produced,  which  are  gen- 
erally spokMi  of  as  kinds  of  ethersL  Thus^  by  distiUing  a  mixture  of  alco- 
hol, sulphuric  and  acetic  acids,  we  obtain  an  exceedingly  fragrant,  volatile 
liquid,  acetate  of  the  oxyd  of  ethyle,  or  acetic  ether.  The  fragrant  odor  of 
tbds  body  may  be  evolved  by  slightly  heating  in  a  test  tube  a  mixture  (^ 
the  above-named  substances.  In  like  manner,  with  the  aid  of  nitric  add  we 
may  obtain  a  nitrous  elher,  which  is  much  used  in  medidne  under  the  name 
iji tweet  spiriis  of  niter;  and  with  butyric  acid,  a  butyric  ether j  which  has  thei 
odor  of  rum,  and  is  now  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  alcohol 
this  flavor  in  the  &brication  of  hquoiB. 

'734.  Products  of  the  Oxydation  of  Alcohol.— When  al- 
cohol or.  ether  are  burned  in  free  air,  the  products  of  combustion,  as  with  all 
similar  hydrocarbons,  are  carbonic  add  and  water.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances^ however,  these  substances  undergo  a  partial  oxydation,  in  whidi  the 
hydrogen  alone  is  oxydated  or  separated,  leaving  the  carbon  unaffected. 
The  result  is  the  formation  of  a  series  of  compounds  which  are  supposed  to 
contain  a  new  organic  radical  called  acetyhy  C4HJ,  derived  from  ethyle^ 
C4H5,  by  the  removal  of  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen  by  oxydation. 

QTnisnoK8.~What  are  the  properties  of  ether  f  "Wliat  is  said  of  its  solvent  poirers  f 
What  of  its  ansesthetic  properties  ?  Is  this  property  confined  to  ether  ?  How  may  dif- 
ftreht  Tarieties  of  ether  he  prepared  ?  Illustrate  this  hy  examples.  What  is  the  prodaofc 
of  the  ordinary  oomhnstioiii  of  alcohol  ?    What  is  aeetyle  ?    How  Is  It  formed  f 
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Y35.  Aldehyde  «--^e  first  known  product  of  thia  series  Is  a  hydrate 
of  the  oxyd  of  aoetyle,  GiHsO-^HO,  called  aldehyde  (from  oi;  alcofaolf  de,  from 
irhichy  hyd,  hydrogen,  is  taken).  It  is  a  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  possessing  a 
]>eculiarly  suffocating  odor,  and  may  be  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
alcohol,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  peroxyd  of  manganese.  It  may  ^ 
also  be  easily  produced,  and  its  characteristic  odor  illustrated,  ^  ^^' 
by  plunging  a  coil  of  fine  platinum  wire  heated  to  redness  into  a 
Yessel  containing  a  mixture  of  alcohol  or  ether  rapor,  and  at- 
mospheric air.  (See  Fig.  228,  also  §  469.)  The  aldehyde  is  \ 
formed  in  this  experiment  because  the  oxydation  is  not  sufficient 
to  occasion  a  complete  combustion  of  the  alcohol  vapor.  Alde- 
hyde dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine,  and  is  especially 
remaricable  for  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  capable  of  reducing  many  of  the  metallic  salts.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  little  aldehyde  in  water  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  occasions  the  immediate  precipitation  of  the  silver  as  a  brfl* 
liant  white  metal* 

736.  Acetic  Acid  is  well  known  as  the  acid  of  vinegar,  which  latter 
substance  is,  in  fact,  a  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  containing  also  much  saccharine 
and  mucilaginous  matter.  Acetic  acid  is  regarded  as  a  hydrated  teroxyd  of 
the  same  radical,  acetyle,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  aldehyde — its 
composition  being  represented  by  the  formula  04HjOs+HO. 

Alcohol,  when  pure,  or  merely  mixed  with  water,  undergoes  no  change 
when  exposed  to  the  air ;  but  the  presence  or  contact  of  various  foreign  sub- 
Stances,  dispose  it  to  absorb  oxygen.  Thus,  if  a  few  drops  of  strong  spirits  of 
wine  be  let  fall  upon  a  little  platinum  black,  the  oxygen  condensed  in  the 
pores  of  the  latter  unites  so  rapidly  with  the  alcohol,  as  to  occasion  its  instant 
inflammation.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  when  the  spirit  is  mixed  with 
a  little  water,  oxydation  still  takes  place,  but  with  less  energy,  and  the  alco- 
hol is  converted  into  acetic  acid.  In  these  transformations  the  platinum 
itself  experiences  no  change.  The  oxydation  of  alcohol,  through  the  agency 
of  platinum  black,  may  be  experimentally  exhibited,  also,  by  placing  a  capsule 
containing  platinum  black  upon  a  plate  by  the  side  of  a  small  vessel  of  alco- 
hol, and  exposing  the  whole,  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  to  the  sunshine. 
In  a.short  time,  the  vapor  of  acetic  acid  will  be  observed  to  condense  on  the 
sides  of  the  jar,  and  run  down  in  drops ;  and  by  occasionally  admitting  fresh 
air,  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  may  in  a  few  hours  be  acidified. 

The  oxydation  of  alcohol,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  also 
effected  by  the  presence  of  almost  any  azotized  matter  (ferment)  susceptible 
of  putrefaction.    Cider,  wine,  and  beer  naturally  contain  such  substances,  and 

QuzBTXCVB.— What  is  aldehyde  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  How  is  it  formed  ?  What 
Is  the  acid  contained  in  vinegar  ?  What  is  its  chemical  composition  ?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances is  alcohol  ozydated?  How  may  the  transformation  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid 
be  iUnstrated?  What  is  the  action  of  ferments  on  alcohoU  Why  do  eider,  beer,  eke.* 
ium  soar  by  ezposore  to  the  air  f 
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therefore  readily  undergo  acetous  fermentatioa  when  exposed  to  the  sur,  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  and  become  converted  into  vinegar  (acetac  acady 
During  this  fermentation  of  alcoholic  liquors,  a  mucilaginous  substance,  con- 
aisting  chiefly  of  albuminous  matter,  is  separated,  which,  from  its  influence  in 
exciting  or  promoting  acetous  fermentation,  is  popularly  termed  the  mother  of 
vinegar,  Acidiflcation  of  this  character  occurs  most  readily  inmiediately  after 
a  spirituous  fermentation  wliich  has  taken  place  at  too  high  a  temperature; 
hence  brewers,  durrag  the  summer  months,  experience  much  trouble  in  pre- 
venting their  fermentmg  wort  and  mash  from  turning  sour. 

737.  Vinegar  is  now  manufactured,  on  a  large  scale,  directly  from  cdcohol, 
by  diluting  it  with  water,  adding  a  little  yeast,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to 
the  air.  This  last  is  best  efiected  by  causing  the  liquor  to  trickle  dowly 
through  a  cask  filled  with  shavings  of  beech- 
wood,  and  arranged  as  is  represented  in  Fig. 
229.  The  head  of  the  cask,  d,  is  ^losed  with 
a  shel^  c,  perforated  with  many  small  holes, 
through  which  threads  are  passed  to  conduct 
the  liquor  downward,  and  distribute  it  evenly 
over  the  interior.  The  shavmgs,  first  soaked 
in  vinegar,  are  placed  loosely  in  the  cask, 
a  fi'ee  circulation  of  air  between  them  being 
provided  for  by  means  of  holes,  a,  in  tho 
sides  of  the  cask.  In  this  way  the  alco- 
holic liquor  is  caused  to  present  an  immense 
extended  surface  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
oxydation  takes  place  so  rapidly,  that  very 
frequently,  by  the  time  the  liquid  has  trickled 
to  the  bottom  of  tho  cask,  it  no  longer  con- 
tains any  alcohol,  but  is  entu-ely  converted  into  vinegar.  Usually,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  the  liquid  through  the  apparatus  a  number  of  times  before 
this  change  can  be  completely  effected.  The  presence  of  acetic  acid  itself 
assists  the  action  of  acidification,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  shavings 
are  soaked  in  vinegar  before  usmg.  This  process  is  known  as  the  quick 
method  of  making  vinegar. 

The  pyroligneous  acid  (or  wood  vinegar),  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
hard-wood  in  close  vessels  (§  680),  is  an  impure  acetic  acid,  and  as  such  is 
1  irgely  used  in  dyeing  and  caUco-printing ;  the  presence,  however,  of  certain 
empyreumatic  substances  extracted  from  the  wood,  impart  to  it  a  disagreeable^ 
smoky  odor,  and  render  it  unfit  for  purposes  of  domestic  economy. 

The  acid  liquids  obtained  by  the  above-mentioned  processes,  are  not  pure 
acetic  acid,  but  merely  solutions  of  it  in  water.    This  may  be  concentrated,  but 


■-'ii 


fa. 


Qtiebtioks.— What  is  the  mother  of  vinegar  t  Under  what  circnmstancoa  does  addlfl*. 
cation  occur  most  readily  ?  Describe  the  quiclc  process  of  making  vinegar  ?  What  other 
product  is  a  source  of  aoetio  add  ?  Is  the  add  liquid  obtained  by  the  oxydation  of  aloohol 
para  aootio  add? 
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if  we  attempt  to  obtain  the  acid  free  from  any  water  by  distillation,  it  is  de- 
CDmposed.  Acetic  acid  in  a  separate  state  is  prepared  by  neutralizing  vinegar 
with  soda  or  lime,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  distilling  the  solid  residue  in 
connection  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  evolved  vapors  condensed,  furnish  a 
colorless,  intensely-sour  liquid,  which  possesses  a  pungent,  fragrant  odor,  and 
blisters  the  skin.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  forming  vinegars  of 
different  degrees  of  strength.  Common  table  vinegar  usually  contains  from 
3  to  5  per  cenL  of  acetic  acid.  The  salts  of  vinegar,  sold  by  druggists  as  a 
reviving  scent  in  sickness  and  Minting,  consist  of  sulphate  of  potash,  impreg* 
nated  with  acetic  acid.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  many  organic  bodies,  such  as 
gluten,  gelatine,  gum,  resins,  the  white  of  eggs,  etc. ;  hence,  its  use  as  vine- 
gar, in  moderation,  promotes  digestion.  When  vinegar  is  exposed  to  cold,  the 
water  contained  in  it  is  frozen  before  the  acetic  acid  is;  hence,  weak  vinegar 
is  made  stronger  by  partial  freezing. 

738.  Salts  of  Acetic  Ac  id. — Acetic  acid  unites  with  most  bases  to 
Ibrm  an  important  class  of  salts  called  acetatesj  all  of  which  are  soluble  in 
water.  AceicUe  of  lead,  PbO,  CJItOs,  the  sugar  of  lead  of  commerce,  is  a  white 
salt  formed  by  dissolving  oxyd  of  lead  (litharge)  in  acetic  acid.  It  possesses 
a  very  sweet  astringent  taste,  and  is  often  employed  in  medicine,  but  when 
taken  internally  in  any  other  than  minute  quantities  is  a  poison.  Acetate  of 
copper  constitutes  verdigris  (§  613).  Acetates  of  alumina  and  of  iron  are 
salts  much  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing. 

739.  Alethylic  Alcohol . — In  connection  with  the  pyroligneous  acid 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood  in  close  vessels,  there  also  pa&ses  over  a 
volatile  inflammable  liquid,  whicli  is  allied  to  alcohol  in  its  composition  and 
properties.  This  substance  in  its  pure  state  is  known  as  methylic  alcohol, -or 
wood-spirit,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  a  radical  called 
meihyky  the  constitution  of  which  is  represented  by  the  formula  CiHj,  and 
that  of  its  alcohol  by  CsHsO+HO.  Crude  pyroligneous  acid  contains  about 
I-lOOth  of  its  weight  of  this  substance,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  distil- 
lation. It  occurs  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  oflen  substituted  for  al- 
cohol in  various  processes  in  the  arts.  Its  odor,  however,  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  ordinary  alcohol. 

740.  Formic  Acid . — As  alcohol  by  oxydation,  under  the  influence 
of  finely  divided  platinum,  gives  rise  to  acetic  acid,  so  wood-spirit,  under 
similar  circumstances,  produces  an  acid  product  which  has  been  called  formic, 
from  the  circumstance,  that  a  similar  acid  may  be  extracted  from  ants  by 
distilling  them  with  water.  As  acetic  acid  is  regarded  as  the  hydrated  ter- 
oxyd  of  the  radical  acetyle,  so  formic  acid  is  considered  as  the  hydrated  ter- 
oxyd  of  anew  radical  ^rmyfe,  which  is  derived  from  methyle  as  acetylo  is 
from  etliyle — the  formula  of  formyle  being  C9H,  and  that  of  formic  acid, 

Qtjxbtiohb. — How  is  acetic  acid  prepared?  What  are  the  properties  of  aoetio  acidf 
What  are  Baits  of  vinegar?  What  is  said  of  vinegar  ?  What  are  acetates  ?  What  is  sugar 
of  lead  ?  What  are  other  imporUnt  acetates  ?  What  is  said  of  methylic  alcohol  ?  What 
b  its  chemtcal  constitution  ?   What  is  formic  add  ?    What  is  iU  eomposltloii f 
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CsHjOs-rHO.  Fonnic  acid  also  unites  with  bases  to  form  salts,  which  closely 
resembles  the  acetates. 

HI.  C  h  1 0  r  0  f  0  r  m  )  C9H  C 1 . — This  substance,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
terchloride  of  the  radical  formyle,  is  best  obtained  by  distilling  alcohol,  or 
wood-spirit,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  powder).  It  is  an 
oily,  colorless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable,  ethereal  odor,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  chloroform,  prepared  by  distillmg  chloride  of  lime 
with  an  excess  of  alcohol,  is  known  in  medicine  by  the  incorrect  name  of 
chUxric  ether^  and  is  the  liquid  wliich  is  now  generally  sold  and  used  under 
the  name  of  clilorofonn.  The  vapor  of  chloroform,  when  mhaled  with  atmos* 
pheric  air,  produces  anaesthetic  effects,  like  the  vapor  of  ether.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  potent  and  agreeable  than  ether,  and  has  Ur  a  considerable 
extent  replaced  the  latter  agent  in  surgical  practice.  Chloroform,  unless  pre- 
pared from  perfectly  pure  alcohol,  is  liable  to  contain  certain  foreign  and 
volatile  compounds,  which  exert  a  most  deleterious  and  often  fatal  effect  upon 
the  system  when  inhaled.  No  person,  therefore,  should  sell  or  use  chloroform 
which  is  not  known  to  have  been  properly  prepared.  Chloroform  is  with 
difficulty  kindled,  and  bums  with  a  greenish  flame.* 

'?42.  Amylic  Alcohol . — In  the  process  of  distilling  whiskey  from  pota- 
toes, there  is  generated,  in  connection  with  the  crude  spirit,  a  volatile,  oily  body, 
possessing  a  pungent,  disagreeable  odor.  This  substance,  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  which  from  the  crude  spirit  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  appears  to  be 
analogous,  in  its  composition  and  chemical  reactions,  to  alcohol,  and  is  re- 
garded as  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  a  radical,  termed  amyle^ — ^the  hydrated  oxyd 
itself  being  called  amylic  alcohol,  or  more  generally,  fusel  oil  (from  the  Gev- 
man  fuselotl)y  or  oil  of  potato  spirits.*  Amylic  alcohol,  in  a  pure  state,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  thin,  colorless  oil ;  it  is  highly  volatile ;  and  the  mhalation  of 
its  vapor,  in  even  a  minute  quantity,  is  attended  with  very  deleterious  effects ; 
the  fatal  accidents  which  have  sometimes  resulted  from  the  use  of  chloroform 
being  generally  ascribed  to  its  admixture  with  this  compound.  It  exists  in 
almost  all  ordinary  alcohol  in  small  quantity,  and  is  the  occasion  of  the  per- 
sistent and  somewhat  faintly-disagreeable  odor  which  alcohol  leaves  upon  a 
surface  after  evaporation.  v 

The  extraordinary  character  of  the  compounds  and  derivatives  of  amylic 
alcohol  (fusel  oil),  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  products  of  organic 

•  A  most  efficient  and  economical  apparatus  for  disinfecting  apartments  and  purifying 
the  air,  may  be  arranged  by  burning  chloric  ether  in  a  simple  camphene  lamp  provided 
•with  one  wick.  In  dissecting-rooms,  in  cellars  where  vegetables  have  decayed,  or  whero 
drains  allow  the  escape  of  offensive  gases,  and  in  outbuildings,  no  more  effective  and 
agreeable  method  of  purifying  the  air  can  be  resorted  to. 

*  Amylc  derives  its  etymology  from  the  Latin  amylum^  starch,  the  snbstanpe  being  a 
product  of  the  fermentation  of  starch. 

QiTEBTioxs.— What  is  chloroform?  How  is  it  prepared?  What  are  its  properties? 
What  is  the  so-called  chloric  ether?  When  is  chloroform  liable  to  be  injurious?  What 
is  amylic  alcohol  ?  What  other  name  is  applied  to  it  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  What 
is  a  characteristio  feature  of  this  substance  ? 
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chemistiy — most  of  the  sabstances  into  which  its  constituents  enter  as  compon- 
ents being  characterized  by  very  singular  and  remarkable  odors.  For  example, 
when  amylio  alcohol  is  warmed,  and  dropped  upon  platinum  black,  it  oxydizes 
and  forms  an  acid,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  its  alcohol  that  acetic 
acid  does  to  ordinary  alcohol.  Tliis  compound  possesses  in  an  intense  degree 
the  odor  of  valerian^  and  is  believed,  furthermore,  to  be  identical  with  the 
acid  which  imparts  to  the  root  of  the  plant  valerian  its  odor  and  medicinal 
properties:  it  has  hence  been  called  valerianic  add^  and  has  been  advantage- 
ously employed  in  medicine  in  place  of  the  natural  extract. 

By  distilling  amylio  alcohol,  under  proper  circumstances,  with  various 
adds,  we  obtain  odoriferous  compounds,  which,  during  the  last  few  years, 
have  become  familiarly  known  as  "  fruit  extracts,"  or  "  essences,"  and  as 
"  liquor  flavoring  materials."  Thus  amylic  alcohol,  distilled  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  acetic  acid  (acetate  of  potash),  yields  an  oily  product  which  possesses 
most  perfectly  the  odor  of  the  "Jargonelle"  pear;  chromic  acid,  substituted  in 
the  place  of  acetic  acid,  gives  oil  of  apples ;  while  other  acids  yield  products 
possessing  the  flavors  of  the  banana,  the  orange,  and  many  other  fruits.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  flavoring  principles  which  characterize  spirituous  liquors 
may  be  obtained,  and  indeed  are  now  manufactured  and  sold  extensively 
under  the  names  of  "<w7  of  cognac^''''  ^oH  of  wine,^^  etc.,  for  the  fabrication  of 
almost  any  kind  of  liquor  or  wine,  from  pure  alcohol*  Although  prepared 
from  a  poisonous  basis  (fusel  oil),  these  extracts  do  not  appear  to  possess  any 
injurious  qualities,  when  used  in  moderate  quantities  as  flavoring  agents;  and 
the  position  has  even  been  taken  by  some  chemists  that  they  are  identical  in 
composition  with  the  perfumes  which  nature  carefully  elaborates  in  different 
fruits  and  plants.  In  addition  to  perfumes  the  most  agreeable,  however, 
odors  of  the  most  disgusting  and  nauseous  character  can  also  be  produced 
by  like  means,  as,  for  instance,  the  odor  of  the  bed-bug,  squash-bug,  and  of 
many  disagreeable  plants  and  weedi  The  basic  radical  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  not,  however,  in  all  instances  amyle,  as  the  same  properties  are 
characteristic  to  some  extent  of  a  number  of  analogous  radicals. 

743.  Sulphur  AlcobolS)  or  Mercaptans . — By  various  indi- 
rect processes,  the  oxygen  of  wine,  methylic  and  amylic  alcohol,  may  be  re- 
placed by  sulphur,  their  other  constituents  remainmg  unaltered,  and  in  this 
way  a  series  of  bodies  may  be  produced,  which  from  their  resemblance  in 


•  A  few  drops  of  ofl  of  cognac,  added  to  a  glass  of  water  colored  with  burnt  sugar  (car- 
amel), will  oonrerfc  it,  so  far  as  appearance  and  odor  is  concerned,  into  a  fair  article  of 
dark  brandy.  Manufacturers,  in  fabricating  spirituous  liquors  from  alcohol,  by  the 
aid  of  these  flavoring  extracts,  find  it  necessary  to  use  an  article  of  spirits  from  which 
every  trace  of  fusel  oil  has  been  previously  extracted,  as  this  substance,  in  a  separate 
state,  seems  to  destroy  flavoring  extracts  which  contain  its  elements  as  constituents.  This 
separation  of  fusel  oil  from  alcohol  is  now  accomplished  by  distilling  the  crude  spirit  in 
connection  with  permanganate  of  potash. 


QiTESTiONS— What  is  valerianic  acid  ?  What  are  other  derivatives  of  this  body  ?  What 
are  the  so-called  sulphur  alcohols,  or  mercaptans  f 
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composition  to  alcohol,  have  been  called  sulphur  alcohols,  or  by  reason  of 
their  great  afiiuity  for  mercary,  mercaptans  (mercurium  capians).  Thus  the 
composition  of  wine  alcohol  being  OJieO^,  its  mercaptan  would  be  G4lI«Ss. 
These  products  in  their  properties  closely  resemble  the  oily  compounds  which 
impart  to  garlic,  the  onion,  and  other  plants  of  liko  character  their  offensive 
odors,  and  in  fact  may  be  considered  as  artiUcial  oils  of  garlia  The  mer- 
captan produced  from  methylic  alcohol  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  a  most  of- 
fensive and  concentrated  odor  of  onions,  which  penetrates  and  obstinately 
adheres  to  every  substance  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact 

*14A.  If  we  rcplaco  the  sulphur  existing  in  these  fetid  compounds  with  ar- 
senic^ we  produce  new  volatile  substances  which  are  not  only  insufferable  in 
their  smell,  but  rank  among  the  most  deadly  poisons  known  to  chemists. 

Such  a  compound  is  kakodyU  (from  KaKo^^  evil^  and  VA77,  principle),  formed 
by  the  union  of  arsenic  with  the  radical  methyle,  and  which,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  fulfils  in  composition  the  part  of  an  element  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner,  has  been  studied  by  chemists  with  great  minuteness.'*^ 
United  with  cyanogen,  it  forms  cyanide  of  kakodyle,  a  compound  possessed 
of  most  deadly  qualities.  "  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  rises  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  which  by  contact  with  moisture  is  instantly  decomposed,  its  arsenic 
uniting  with  oxygen  to  form  fames  of  arsenious  acid,  while  the  cyanogen  by 
combination  with  hydrogen  forms  prussic  acid;  and  thus  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  air  is  impregnated  with  vapors  of  the  two  most  deadly  poisons 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.^'  The  evaporation  of  a  few  grains  of  cyanide 
of  kakodyle  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  room,  is  said  to  produce  almost  instan- 
taneous unconsciousness.  In  addition  to  these  substances,  many  other  com- 
pounds of  a  somewliat  similar  character  have  been  formed  and  described, 
and  it  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  employ  them  as  ingredients  in  ex- 
plosive war  projectiles  (asphyxiating  bombs). 


CHAPTER   XX. 


VEGETABLE     ACIDS. 


745.  Over  two  hundred  distinct  acid  compounds,  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  have  been  isolated  and  described  by  chemists.  They  are 
all  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  the  latter  element  gen- 
erally in  large  excess.     They  are  not,  however,  usually  found  in  plants  in  a 


•  A  recent  chemical  authority  has  described  the  odor  of  this  compound  as  far  exceeding 
in  offensiyeness  the  fetor  exhaled  by  any  animal  or  vegetable. 

Q1TE8TION8. — ^What  are  their  properties  ?  By  replacing  sulphur  -with  arsenic,  what  com- 
pounds are  formed  ?  What  is  kakodyle  ?  What  are  its  properties?  What  is  Bald  of  the 
number  and  distribution  of  the  vegetable  acids? 
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free  state,  but  in  combination  with  various  bases  derived  from  the  soil,  sudi 
FiQ.  230.  as  potash,  soda^  lime,  etc.    The  gaits     Fio.  231. 

t  .        thus  formed  are  sometimes  neutral,  but 

/  \^^^^(  ^^"^  frequently  acid  in  their  charac- 
I  /^  l/^''i^\v  *®^'  ^^^  consequently  impart  to  the 
\y^J/  oc^  // —  portions  of  the  plant  containing  them 
—  ^^y/  *  distinctly  acid  taste  and  reaction, 
ir  ^\        When  the  salt  is  sparingly  soluble,  it  I 

II  if  A^  M^  often  accumulates  in  the  cells  of  the  | 
*-*  //  NJ^  \  pl^uit  ">  the  form  of  minute  crystals, 
'  which  are  readily  discernible  by  the 
microscope.  Fig.  230  represents  crys- 
tals of  tills  character  found  in  the  onion,  and  Fig.  231  ciystals 
of  oxalate  of  potash  occurring  in  the  rhubarb. 

Some  of  these  acids  are  very  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  j 
kingdopi,  but  the  majority  occur  in  only  a  few  particular  plants,  '/y  \t" 
and  in  minute  quantities.    The  most  important  of  them  only  require  special 
consideration. 

746.  Oxalic  Acid,  C3O3HO  • — This  acid  is  found  abundantly  in  many 
plants  in  combination  with  potash  and  lime,  and  is  the  principle  of  acidity  in 
the  leaves  of  the  sorrel  and  the  rhubarb  (pie-plani).  It  is  also  a  constituent  in 
certain  minerals.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  prepared  artificially  by  digest- 
ing sugar  with  strong  nitric  acid ;  thus,  when  these  two  substances  ore  gently 
heated  in  connection,  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  sugar  to  8  of  add,  violent 
action  ensues,  accompanied  with  a  disengagement  of  copious  fumes  of  nitrous 
acid ;  and  the  solution  remaining  after  the  cessation  of  the  action,  furnishes, 
by  evaporation,  crystallized  oxalic  acid.  Starch,  woody  fiber,  and  many  other 
organic  substances,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yield  the  same  product. 

In  its  pure  state,  oxalic  acid  is  a  crystalline  soUd,  not  unUko  Epsom  salts,  for 
which  it  is  not  unfroquently  mistaken.  It  possesses,  however,  an  intensely 
sour  taste  (which  Epsom  salts  does  not),  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and*  when 
taken  internally,  is  highly  poisonous,  occasioning  death  in  a  few  hours.  The 
proper  antidote  for  it  is  the  administration  of  chalk  or  magnesia^  suspended  in 
water. 

Oxalic  acid  is  extensively  employed  in  calico-printing,  and  to  some  extent 
by  straw  and  Leghorn  bonnet-makers,  for  the  purpose  of  qleansing  their 
wares.  It  is  also  used  in  chemical  analysis  as  an  exceedingly  delicate  test 
for  the  presence  of  Ume,  or  any  of  its  soluble  compounds.  The  salts  formed 
by  oxahc  acid  are  termed  oxalates.  Binoxalate  of  potash,  which  is  often  ex- 
tracted from  certam  species  of  sorrel,  is  sold  under  the  name  of  "salts  of  sor- 
rel," or  "essential  salts  of  lemons,"  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  iron-rust,  or 
ink-stains  from  linen.    Its  use  for  this  purpose  depends  upon  the  fact,  that 


Questions. — ^What  is  said  of  the  occurrence  of  oxalic  acid  ?  How  is  it  obtained  for  in- 
dustrial purposes?  What  are  its  properties  ?  What  its  uses  ?  What  are  its  salts  called  f 
What  are  salts  of  sorrel  or  of  lemons  ?    How  are  they  operative  in  removing  ink-staiiui  ? 
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ozyd  of  iron  (the  basic  coloring  matter  of  ink)  is  readily  soluble  in  oxalic  add, 
and  therefore  leayes  the  fiber  and  forms  an  oxalate  of  iron.  The  corrosiye 
powers  of  the  acid  are  not  sufficient  to  injure  the  fibers  of  the  linen,  if  it  be 
speedily  removed  by  washing. 

747.  Tartaric  Acid)  C8H4 O109  2 fi 0 y  in  combination  with  potash, 
exists  in  many  fruits,  and  is  especially  the  acid  principle  of  grapes.  When 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  is  fermented,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  wine, 
the  tartaric  acid,  in  combination  with  potash,  forming  an  impure  tartrate  of 
potash,  gradually  separates  from  the  liquor,  and  deposites  itself  as  a  crust 
upon  the  interior  of  the  caska^  and  in  this  condition  is  known  in  commerce  as 
argab,  or  crude  tartar.  The  pure  acid  obtained  from  this  source  is  a  white, 
crystallized  solid,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  of  an  agreeable,  add  taste. 

Tartaric  add  forms  with  potash  two  salts, — ^the  neutral  tartrate,  containing 
2  atoms  of  alkali  to  1  of  acid,  2K0,  OgHiOio ;  and  the  add,  or  bi-tartrate,  in 
which  an  atom  of  potash  is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  water,  thus,  KO,  HO,  Cs 
H4O10.  This  latter  salt  is  the  well-known  "  cream  of  tartar."  By  saljprating 
a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  with  soda,  a  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda 
is  formed,  which  is  extensirely  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  purgative,  under 
the  name  of  "  Rochelle  salts,"  or  ''  powders."  Tartaric  add,  mechanically 
mixed  with  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  constitutes  the  so-called  "  soda  powders,"  or 
the  ingredients  of  the  ordinary  efiervesdng  draughts.  Tartaric  add  is  chiefly 
employed  in  dyeing. 

748.  Citric  Acid  is  the  principal  add  which  imparts  sourness  to  the 
lemon,  orange,  and  the  cranberry ;  but  also  exists  in  many  other  fruits,  as  the 
currant,  gooseberry,  etc.  It  is  readily  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  lime  and 
lemon  (dtron),  and  is  used  in  calico-printing,  in  medidne,  and  in  domestic 
economy,  as  a  flavoring  material  Citric  acid,  by  heating,  passes  into  JEux>nitio 
acid,  an  add  which  occurs  native  in  the  plant  called  "  monk's  hood." 

749.  Malic  Acid  was  first  obtained  fix>m  the  juice  of  the  apple  (hence 
its  name  fh)m  the  Latin  malumf  an  apple).  It  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of 
all  the  vegetable  acids,  and  is  the  cause  of  addity  in  most  unripe  fruits.  For 
practical  purposes  it  is  usually  obtained  from  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash, 
though  it  exists  abundantly  in  the  stalks  of  the  rhubarb,  in  the  pear,  the 
cherry,  the  raspberry,  the  strawberry,  and  many  similar  fruits. 

750.  Tannic  Acid,  or  Tanninj  is  the  general  name  given  to  various 
substances  (probably  of  somewhat  different  composition),  which  are  exten- 
sively diffbsed  in  plants,  and  which  are  characterised  by  a  well-known  puck- 
ering and  astringent  taste.  They  are  regarded  as  acids,  since  they  possess  an 
acid  taste,  and  are  capable  of  uniting  with  bases  to  form  salts.  Tannic  acid 
exists  in  almost  all  vegetables,  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  in  the 
seeds  of  fruits.     It  is,  however,  most  abundant  in  the  bark  of  the  oak  and  the 

QtnsTiovB.— What  is  said  of  tartaric  acid  ?  Wliat  are  argals  f  What  is  cream  of  tar. 
tar?  What  are  Rochelle  powders  ?  What  are  soda  powders  ?  What  is  said  of  dtric  add  ? 
What  of  malie  acid  f  What  is  tannin  or  tannic  add  f  In  what  sabstances  is  tannin  most 
abundant? 
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hemlock,  in  the  fruit  and  stems  of  the  samach,  and  especially  in  nut-galls, 
which  are  excrescences  produced  upon  the  branches  and  leaves  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  oak,  by  the  puncture  of  insects.  Green  and  black  teas  contaui  from  8 
to  10  per  cent,  of  tannin,  which  imparts  to  them  their  strong,  astringent  qual- 
ities. Tannic  acid  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  is  readily  obtamed  in  solu- 
tiou,  by  digesting  the  portions  of  the  plant  containing  it  in  water. 

T51.  Leather . — ^The  most  remarkable  feature  of  tannic  add,  is  its  prop- 
erty of  uniting  and  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  albumen,  gluten,  gela- 
tin, and  with  the  skin  and  tissues  of  animals  in  general  Such  compounds 
will  not  putrefy,  and  are  unchangeable  in  water.  This  principle  is  practically 
applied  in  the  manu&cture  of  leather,  which  is  effected  by  steepuig  the  skins 
of  animals,  which  consist  chiefly  of  gelatin,  in  aqueous  infusions  of  barks 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  tannic  acid.*  Some  yarieties  of  skins  may 
be  tanned  in  a  few  days,  or  even  hours ;  but  for  the  production  of  the  best 
qualities  of  leather,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  tan  liquor 
from  9  to  15  months,  and  often  for  a  period  of  years. 

'752.  Inks  • — ^When  a  solution  of  tannin  is  brought  in  contact  with  salts 
of  the  sesquioxyd  of  iron,  it  yields  a  deep  bluish-black  precipitate — ^the  per- 
tannate  of  iron — ^which  is  extensively  employed  for  dyeing  fabrics  of  a  black 
or  brown  color,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  inks.  Common  writing-ink  is 
formed  by  adding  to  a  dear  infusion  of  nut-galls  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron  (copperas).  To  prevent  the  precipitate  from  settling,  and  for  thickening 
the  fluid,  a  mudlage  of  gum-arabic  is  also  added.  Ink  thus  prepared  consists 
at  first  prindpally  of  the  tannate  of  the  protoxyd  of  iron,  and  is  too  pale  for 
use ;  by  exposure  to  the  air,  however,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is 
converted  into  the  tannate  of  the  sesquioxyd — ^the  liquid,  at  the  same  tune, 
deepening  in  color,  and  finally  becoming  black.  Mouldiness  in  ink  may  be 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  oil  of  doves,  creosote,  or 
corrosive  sublimate:  the  latter,  in  small  amount,  is  probably  more  efficient 
than  all  the  others ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  deadly  poison. 
Faded  writings  can  be  restored  in  a  measure  by  washing  them  with  an  infu- 
sion of  gaDs.f  

*  Oak  bark  contains  from  5  to  6  per  cent  of  tannin ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
^ringent  barks,  the  tannin  is  contained  solely  in  the  inner,  -white  layers,  next  to  the  sap- 
irood,  or  alburnum.  From  4  to  6  pounds  of  oak-bark  are  required  for  the  production  of  1 
pound  of  leather.  Leather  tanned  with  oak-bark  is  considered  superior  to  that  made  from 
any  other  tanning  material,  but  the  process  is  slower.  Nut-galls  coatain  more  tannic  acid 
than  any  other  substance,  the  quantity  varying  from  30  to  40  per  cent  Sumach  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  lighter  and  finer  kinds  of  leather.  Sicilian  sumach  contains  about 
16  per  cent  of  tannin,  and  that  grown  in  the  United  States  from  5  to  10  per  cent 

t  The  cause  of  the  browning  and  fading  of  ordinary  inks,  results  chiefly  from  a  per- 
oxygenation  of  the  iron,  and  its  separation  from  the  acid  combined  with  it  No  salt  of 
iron,  and  no  preparation  of  iron,  equals  the  common  sulphate  (that  is,  commercial  cop- 
peras) for  ink-making,  and  the  addition  of  any  persalt,  such  as  the  iiitrato  or  cliloride  of 

Qttkstions.— What  is  its  most  remarkable  property?  How  is  leather  prcpareri  ?  what 
is  the  reaction  of  tannin  with  sesquioxyd  of  iron  ?  How  is  iuk  prepared  1  Why  does  ink 
prow  dark  by  exposure  to  the  air  ? 
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The  permanent  black  color  of  the  grain  side  of  the  leather  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  also  a  tannate  of  iron,  produced  hj  wash- 
ing the  leather  when  in  a  moist  state  with  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  the 
fiesqui-oxyd  of  iron. 

753.  Gallic  Acid  • — This  acid  is  found  naturally  associated  with  tan- 
nin in  vegetable  tissues,  and  is  also  formed  from  tannic  acid  by  exposing 
a  solution  of  the  latter  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the  air.  It  produces, 
like  tannin,  a  dark  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  the  sesqui-oxyd  of  iron,  but 
does  not  unite  with  gelatin  to  form  insoluble  compounds,  and  is  consequently 
of  no  value  for  the  manufacture  of  leather.  When  added  to  the  salts  of 
Filver,  gold,  and  platinum  in  solution,  it  occasions  a  precipitation  of  the  metal 
in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision.  The  most  success^  compounds  -for  color- 
ing the  hair  are  founded  upon  this  principle — ^the  hair  being  wet  in  the  first 
instance  with  a  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  afterward  with  a  solution  of  a 
salt  of  silver  in  ammonia.  The  reduced  metal  imparts  to  the  hair  a  fine 
black  or  brown  color,  which  is  extremely  permanent. 

In  addition  to  the  substances  mentioned  which  afford  tannin,  there  are 
several  others  which  afford  it  and  constitute  important  articles  of  commerce. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  catechu,  cutch,  and  terra  japon- 
ica  are  the  dried  aqueous  extracts  of  a  species  of  acacia  growing  in  India ;  kino 
is  a  product  of  like  character ;  divi-divi  is  the  pod  o.t  a  leguminous  shrub, 
a  native  of  South  America.  These  substances  will  be  found  mentioned  in 
almost  every  commercial  price  current  The  best  gall  nuts  are  exported  &om 
A^a  Minor. 

In  addition  to  the  adds  which  are  secreted  by  living  vegetable  tissues,  a 
great  number  have  been  also  recognized  by  chemists  which  do  not  exist  natu- 
rally in  plants,  but  are  the  result  of  vegetable  decompositions  taking  place 
.  either  under  natural  or  artificial  conditions.  The  acids  included  in  the  sub- 
stance called  humus^  and  many  of  the  products  resulting  from  the  acHon  of 
mineral  acids  upon  the  oonstituenta  of  coal-tar,  are  examples  of  this  nature. 


iron,  or  of  logwood,  impairs  the  durability  of  the  ink.  EzperimentB  recently  detailed  to  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  show  that  the  quality  and  durability  of  ink  is  greatly  Increased, 
however,  by  the  addition  to  it  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  the  following 
receipt  was  given  as  affording  an  ink  that  was  superior  to  all  others  for  writing  pur- 
poses :  12  ounces  powdered  nut  galls,  8  ounces  sulphate  of  indigo,  8  ounces  of  copperas,  a 
few  cloves,  and  4  to  6  ounces  of  gum  arable  per  giJlon  of  ink.  Docnments  written  with 
steel  pens  are  less  durable  than  those  written  with  quill  pens,  as  the  contact  of  iron  .or 
steel  with  ink,  injures  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Questions.— How  is  a  black  color  given  to  leather?  What  is  said  of  gallic  add? 
What  are  its  characteristic  features  ?  What  products  are  commercially  important  on  ac- 
count of  their  taonin  1    What  other  add  compouads  are  considered  in  this  oonnection  ? 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

ORGANIC     ALKALIES. 

754  The  terms  organic  dIkaUes,  vegetable  dlkaloida,  and  organic  baseSf  aro 
applied  to  a  peculiar  class  of  organic  substances  wiiich  resemble  in  certain 
of  their  properties  the  alkalies  of  inorganic  chemistry ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
neutralize  acids,  unite  with  bases  to  form  salts,  and  in  most  instances,  when 
in  solution,  restore  the  blue  color  of  reddened  litmus.  They  all  contain  nitro- 
gen as  an  essential  constitueiit,  and  are  exceedingly  complex  in  their  consti- 
tution. They  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  freely  in  hot  alco- 
hol, from  which  they  often  crystallize  on  cooling  in  a  yery  beautiful  manner. 
The  taste  of  these  substances  in  solution  is  usually  intensely  bitter,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  active  and  virulent  poisons;  when  given,  however, 
in  small  doses,  they  rank  among  the  most  powerful  medicines. 

Of  the  oiiganic  alkaloids,  about  one  hundred  are  now  known  to  exist  in 
plants  as  natural  products,  always  in  combination  with  vegetable  acids.  They 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  exclusively  the  result  of  vegetable  organiza- 
tion, but  within  a  comparatively  few  years  some  seventy  or  eighty  compounds 
of  a  similar  character  have  been  artificially  prepared  from  organic  products  by 
chemists.  These  last  are  termed  the  artificial  organic  aikaioidSj  and  do  not 
occur  m  nature.  The  true  vegetable  bases  have  not  yet  been  artificially  imi- 
tated. 

Most  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  yegctable  mat- 
ter containing  them  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the 
alkaloid  unites  with  the  acid  to  form  a  soluble  salt,  and  enters  into  solution. 
From  this  it  is  precipitated  in  a  separate  state  by  the  addition  to  the  liquid 
of  a  stronger  base — t.  &,  lime,  potash,  ammonia^  etc  The  plants  which  by 
treatment  furnish  alkaloids,  are  generally  characterized  by  possessing  poison- 
ous or  active  medicinal  qualities,  which  in  turn  are  supposed  to  be  duo  to 
the  alkaloids  contained  in  them.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  alkaloids  extracted  from  vegetable  products. 

•yss.  Morphia . — Morphine. — ^This  alkaloid  is  the  chief  active  principle 
of  opium,  which  is  the  dried  juice  of  certain  species  of  the  poppy.  It  exists 
in  opium  in  combination  with  meconic  acid,  and  the  best  qualities  of  opium 
certain  about  ten  per  cent  of  it  It  crystallizes  in  small,  colorless  prisms,  is 
devoid  of  smell,  and  possesses  a  bitter,  unpleasant  taste.  It  is  powerfully  nar- 
cotic and  poisonous,  and  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  medicine,  in  small  doses, 
for  soothing  nervous  irritation  and  allaying  pain.    A  full  dose  of  pure  morphia 

QUKSTiONS.— What  are  the  organic  alkalies?  By  what  other  names  are  they  desig- 
nated ?  What  are  the  general  properties  of  these  substances  ?  What  is  their  number  ? 
Are  any  of  them  prepared  artificially  ?  How  are  the  vegetable  alkaloids  obtained  ?  What 
are  characteristics  of  the  plants  which  furnish  them?  What  is  moxphia?  Wh4t  Ul 
opium?    Whatarethepropertieaof morpliia? 
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for  a  grown  man  is  one  eighth  of  a  grain ;  and  in  the  state  of  acetate  or  moriato  of 
morphia  (in  which  condition  it  is  generally  used  in  medicine)  one  fourth  of  a 
grain.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  this  substance,  which  is  so  poison- 
ous to  man,  has  comparatively  httle  effect  upon  animals,  even  when  adminis- 
tered in  large  doses.  The  composition  of  morpbia  is  represented  by  the  formula^ 
CttH«oNO«  +  2HO. 

Opium  also  contains,  in  addition  to  morphia,  dght  other  alkaloids,  the  prin- 
cipal of  wliich  are  termed  narcoiine^  meconin^  and  theibaine.  They  are  aU  nar- 
cotics and  poisons,  and  exist  to  some  extent  in  laudanum,  which  is  an  alco- 
hohc  extract  of  the  active  prmciples  of  opium. 

756.  The  dried  juice  of  the  common  lettuce  plant  has  considerable  resem- 
blance to  opium,  and  contains  an  active  principle  (supposed  to  be  an  alkaloid), 
called  lactttcin.  It  is  this  substance  which  gives  to  lettuce,  when  freely  eaten 
as  a  salad,  its  narcotic  properties. 

*I51.  Q  u  i  a  i  n  e  and  €inchonine  are  the  alkaloids  which  impart  to 
Peruvian  bark  its  medicinal  virtues.  Qumine  is  a  white,  crystallized  sub- 
stance, of  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  reliable 
of  medicinal  agents,  and  is  generally  administered  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate. 

758.  Strychnia  and  B r u c i a  axe  extracted  from  a  vanety  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  strychnos,  and  especially  from  the  berries  (nux  vomica) 
of  a  small  tree  of  this  genus  growing  in  India.  These  alkaloids  are  remarkable 
for  being  the  most  powerful  of  all  vegetable  poisons — a  single  grain  of  the 
former  being  a  ^tal  dose  for  an  adult  man ;  while  a  sixth  of  a  grain  has  proved 
fatal  to  a  dog  in  thirty  seconds.  Its  influence  seems  to  be  exerted  principally 
upon  the  nerves  and  spinal  marrow,  producing  violent  spasms,  which  increase 
in  frequency  and  severity  until  death.  The  celebrated  tooorara  with  which 
the  natives  of  G-uiana,  S.  A.,  poison  the  tips  of  their  arrows,  and  the  poison 
of  the  celebrated  Upas  tree  of  the  island  of  Java^  are  varieties  of  strychmas. 

Pure  strychnia  crystallizes  in  small,  but  exceedingly  brilliant,  colorless 
crystals,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  possesses  the  property  of  bitter- 
ness in  a  more  marked  degree,  probably,  than  any  other  substance,  and  its 
taste  can  be  distinctly  recognized  when  dissolved  in  600,000  times  its  weight 
of  water.  Vegetable  matters  containing  this  alkaloid  are  sometimes  employed 
for  imparting  bitterness  to  beer,  but  their  use  should  be  considered  criminal 

759.  Among  the  other  important  alkaloids  may  be  mentioned  Nicotine,  the 
poisonous  principle  of  tobacco;  Aconitine^  or  Aconite,  extracted  from  the  plant 
"monk's  hood;"  Gonicinej  prepared  from  hemlock;  VercUrine,  from  the  phwjt 
hellebore ;  Eyoscyamine,  from  henbane ;  and  SolaniTie,  from  several  species 
of  the  genus  solanum,  and  from  the  white  sprouts  of  the  potato.  AJl  these 
are  most  virulent  poisons,  only  inferior  in  their  action  to  strychnia  and  brucia. 

Questions.— What  is  its  composition  ?  What  is  laudanum  ?  Is  there  an  active  prin- 
ciple in  the  lettuce  plant  f  What  are  quinine  and  cinchonine  ?  From  irhat  sources  are 
strychnia  and  brucia  obtained  ?  For  what  are  these  alkaloids  remarkable  ?  What  Is  said 
of  the  poisonous  influence  of  strychnia  ?  What  are  varieties  of  this  poison?  What  are 
Uie  other  properties  of  strychnia?  What  are  some  of  the  other  alkaloids  remarkable  tor 
their  poisonous  qualities  f 
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Among  the  alkaloids  leas  injurious  in  their  action  on  the  animal  economy,  are 
JEmetime^  the  medicinal  agent  of  ipecac  (ipecacuanha);  Ptperine^  extracted 
from  ordinary  black  pepper;  and  Caffdm^  or  Tkeme^  the  eniiyening  prindple 
in  cofifee  and  tea. 

The  oiganic  alkaloids  are,  almost  without  exception,  precipitated  from  their 
8oluti<»is,  by  tannic  add,  in  the  form  of  insoluble  tannates,  and  consequently 
the  most  efficient  remedies  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  them,  are  liquids  contain- 
ing tannic  add,  such  as  deoocUon  of  oak-bark,  tincture  of  gall-nuts,  concen- 
trated infusion  of  green  tea,  etc.,  etc. 

The  detection  of  their  presence  in  the  animal  organism,  in  cases  of  death  by 
poisoning,  is  extremely  difficult,  strychnia  excepted,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
most  experienced  chemists  ought  only  to  be  relied  on  in  such  cases.* 

160.  Vegetable  Extractii . — This  name  is  applied  to  a  very  large 
class  of  substances  extracted  from  plants,  which  do  not  possess  suffidently 
marked  features,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  to  allow  of  their  incorporation 
with  any  of  the  more  well-defined  groups  of  organic  compounds.  Some  of 
them,  howeyer,  possess  active  and  medicinal  properties,  as,  for  example,  the 
intensely  bitter  prindple  of  wormwood,  aloes,  etc.,  the  purgative  principle  of 
the  root  of  the  rhubarb,  and  the  aromatic  bitter  of  the  hop,  sweet-flag,  etc. 
They  have  for  the  most  part  a  bitter  taste,  and  often  occur  crystallized;  and 
are  generally  regarded  as  mixtures  of  various  vegetable  products. 


CHAPTER   XXIL 

ORGANIC  COLOBINa  PBINCIPLES. 

V61.  The  organic  coloring  matters,  with  the  exception  of  the  red  dye  ob- 
tained from  cochineal,  are  all  of  vegetable  origin.  They  do  not,  as  a  class,  possess 
many  chemical  characters  in  common,  and  are  considered  under  one  general 
head,  by  reason  of  their  conmion  industrial  applications.  Many  of  the  most 
valuable  vegetable  coloring  agents  do  not  exist  naturally  in  plants,  but  are 
formed  by  subjecting  certain  vegetable  products  to  specific  chemical  treat- 
ment The  most  brilliant  and  splendid  of  the  vegetable  colors,  as  those  of 
flowers,  for  example,  are  exceedingly  evanescent,  and  are  generally  destroyed 
by  any  treatment  employed  to  extract  them ;  they  also  exist  in  the  vegetable 

*  A  few  years  since  a  man  was  convicted  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  of  murder,  by  tbe  adminis- 
tration  of  tinctare  of  aconite,  upon  what  was  supposed  to  be  reliable  chemical  testimony, 
but  whidi  was  afterward  shown  to  be  so  utterly  unreliable,  that  tlie  means  adopted  for 
detecting  the  poison  must  have  completely  removed  it,  if  present,  from  the  matters 
tested. 

Qxnssnoxs. — ^What  are  itiore  medicinal  than  poisonous  f  What  are  antidotes  for  these 
poisons  ?  What  is  said  of  their  detection  in  the  system  f  What  are  vegetable  extracts  ? 
What  examples  of  these  substances?  From  what  soared  do  we  derive  organic  coloring 
agentar    What  is  said  of  them  f 

20 
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tissue,  ia  reiy  minute  quantities.  Coloring  matters  extracted  from  those  parts 
of  the  plant  which  are  remoycd  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  light,  as 
the  wood,  bark,  etc,  are  much  more  permanent,  but  less  brilliant 

'762.  The  art  of  dyeing  consists  in  impregnating  cloths  and  other  textures 
with  coloring  substances,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  acquired  colors  msLy  re- 
main permanent  under  the  common  exposure  to  which  the  articles  may  bo 
liable.  This  is  effected  by  producing  a  chemical  imion  between  the  materials 
to  be  dyed  and  the  coloring  matter.  Different  fibrous  materials  present  yery 
different  attractions  for  dye-stuff^  and  absorb  coloring  matter  in  TeFy  differ- 
ent proportions :  wool  appears  to  have  the  greatest  attraction ;  silk  comes 
next  to  it;  then  cotton,  and,  lastly,  flax  and  hemp.  While  the  former,  there- 
fore, are  dyed  with  very  UtUo  difficulty,  the  latter  can  only  be  made  to  per- 
manently combine  with  coloring  substances,  through  the  agency  of  indirect 
and  complicated  processea 

763.  All  coloring  substances  used  in  dyeing  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  substantive  and  adjeciive  colors.  A  substantive  color  is  one  that  imparts  its 
tint  direcUy  to  the  substance  to  be  dyed,  without  the  intervention  of  a  third 
Bubsbmoe.  An  adjective  color,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  that  requires  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  substance,  that  possesses  a  joint  attraction  for  the  coloring 
principle  and  for  the  substance  to  be  dyed. 

Most  of  the  substances  used  in  dyeing  belong  to  the  adjective  colors,-  and 
if  we  except  indigo,  there  is  scarcely  a  dye-stuff  in  extensive  use  that  imparts 
its  own  color  directly ;  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  dyes  have  so  weak 
an  affinity  for  cotton  fabrics,  that  alone  they  communicate  no  color  sufficiently 
permanent  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  dye. 

The  intermediate  third  substance  which  is  used  to  effect  a  union  betwe^i 
the  dye  and  the  cloth,  is  called  a  mordant^  from  the  Latin  word  mordeo,  to 
bite,  firom  an  idea  the  old  dyers  had  that  these  substances  bit  or  opened  a 
passage  into  the  fibers  of  the  doth,  and  allowed  the  color  to  penetrate.  The 
action  of  a  mordant  may  be  illustrated  by  the  method  of  procedure  followed 
in  dyeing  cottons  black,  by  an  extract  of  logwood.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
logwood  is  very  deeply  colored,  but  imparts  no  permanent  dye  to  cotton.  I^ 
however,  the  cotton  be  previously  impregnated  with  a  salt  of  oxyd  of  iron  (aa 
copperasX  and  then  dipped  into  the  extract  of  logwood,  the  coloring  principle 
of  the  latter,  by  reason  of  its  great  affinity  for  oxyd  of  iron,  unites  with  it,  and 
the  two  are  precipitated  upon  the  fibers  of  the  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  black  pre- 
cipitate or  dye.  A  dye  thus  effected  is  usually  a  fast  color^  since  it  is 
formed  in  and  incorporated  with  the  whole  structure  of  the  fiber  itself  and  is 
not  merely  upon  its  surfiwje ;  so  that  the  color  will  only  disappear  when  the 
texture  and  fiber  of  the  cloth  are  destroyed.    The  use  of  mordants,  further- 

QnxRiON8.->In  what  does  the  art  of  dyeing  consist?  What  fibroas  substances  hare  the 
greatest  attraction  for  dyes?  Into  what  two  classes  may  dyeing  principles  bo  divided? 
What  are  sabstantive  colors  ?  What  are  ac^ectiye  colors?  To  which  class  do  the  dyes  in 
ordinary  use  generally  belODg  ?  What  i»  tho  deriyation  of  the  word  mordant  ?  fis^laia 
tbe  UM  of  mordtnti  ? 
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more,  add3  greatly  to  tho  resources  of  the  dyer ;  because  a  smgle  coloring 
substance  will  impart  very  different  colors  with  different  mordants:  tlius,  an 
extract  of  logwood  will  dye  with  iron,  black ;  with  a  solution  of  tin,  violet  j 
and  with  other  mordants,  all  the  shades  of  color  included  between  a  yellowish- 
white  and  a  violet,  a  lavender  and  a  purple,  or  a  slate-brown  and  a  black. 

764.  Calico-Printing , — ^The  general  process  of  calico-printing  is  as 
follows:  The  cloth  is  first  prepared,  by  bleaching  and  other  treatment,  to  re- 
ceive the  colors.  The  pattern  is  then  stamped  or  printed  upon  it  from  plates 
or  rollera,  which  have  been  previously  covered  with  different  mordants,  in  the 
same  way  that  ink  is  applied  to  types.  The  cloth  is  then  passed  through  a 
solution  of  dye,  when  those  parts  which  have  been  printed  with  the  mordant 
seize  upon  and  retain  the  colora  The  cloth  is  afterward  washed,  when  all 
the  color  not  combined  with  mordant  disappears  from  its  surface,  and  the  pat- 
tern impressed  is  brought  out  with  distinctness. 

765.  The  most  important  coloring  matters  used  in  dyeing  are  as  follows: — 
Red    and    Violet    Coloring    Substances.  —  Madder  is  the 

ground-up  root  of  the  plant  ruhia  iinctorum.  Its  most  beautiful  coloring  con- 
stituent (madder  red,  Turkey  red),  called  garancine,  is  not  a  natural  product, 
but  results  from  subjecting  the  root  to  tho  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  acid  in  this  instance  is  often  cited  as  an  example  of  catalysis,  as  it 
does  not  enter  into  combination  with  the  coloring  principle  of  the  root,  but 
effects  a  change  in  it,  apparently  by  its  mere  presence. 

Madder  is  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  dyeing  and  printuig  cottons  than  any 
other  substance,  and  with  different  mordants  it  furnishes  very  bright  and 
durable  reds,  yellows,  violets,  and  browns.  The  other  important  coloring 
substances  of  this  class  are  "Brazilwood,"  "  safflower"  (the  flowers  of  the  red 
eafkron),  sandal-wood  ("  red-sanders"),  and  cochineaL  The  last  is  a  dried 
•  insect,  the  cocus  cacti,  which  lives  upon  soveral  species  of  cactus,  peculiar  to 
warm  latitudes,  and  especially  to  Central  America.  It  yields  the  most  bril- 
liant scarlet  and  purplo  colors. 

766.  Bluo  Dyes,  Indig  o. — ^The  most  important  of  the  blue  dyes  is 
Indigo,  which  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  American  and  Asiatic  plants, 
particularly  from  those  belonging  to  the  genus  indigo/era.  The  juice  of  these 
1  lants  is  colorless,  but  when  tlieir  leaves  are  digested  in  water,  and  allowed 
to  ferment,  a  yellow  coloring  substance  is  dissolved  out,  which,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  gradually  becomes  blue,  and  is  deposited  from  the' solution  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  sediment.  This  washed  and  dried,  constitutes  the  indigo  of 
commerce. 

Commercial  indigo  is  far  from  pure,  and  in  addition  to  the  blue  coloring 
matter,  or  pure  indigo,  it  contains  at  least  one  half  its  weight  of  foreign  sub- 
stances.   Pure  indigo  is  quite  insoluble  in  every  liquid,  with  the  exception  of 

QuESTioxa. — Hov  do  they  increase  the  resources  of  the  dyer  ?  What  is  the  process 
of  calico-printing?  What  is  madder?  What  is  said  of  its  coloring  principles?  What  is 
cochineal?  What  colors  does  it  furnish?  What  other  dye-stuffs  furnish  red  colors? 
Wliat  is  the  most  important  of  tho  blue  dyea  t    How  is  indigo  prepared  ? 
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faming  sulphurio  acid  (Nordhausen),  with  which  it  forms  a  compound  quite 
soluble  in  water,  called  sulphindigotic  acid.  When  indigo  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  water  and  dcoxydiziug  agents,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  soluble 
and  colorless  substance,  known  as  iiidigo  tohite,  which,  b}'  exposure  to  the  air, 
again  absorbs  oxygen,  and  resumes  its  blue  color.  This  circumstance  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  dyeing ;  thus,  the  indigo  is  mixed,  in  a  state  of  fine  powder, 
with  hydrate  of  Ume  and  copperas,  and  the  whole  digested  in  water.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  hydrated  protoxyd  of  iron,  resulting  from  the  action 
of  the  lime,  abstracts  oxygen  from  the  indigo,  and  reduces  it  to  a  state  of  a 
yellow  liquid  (white  indigo).  Cloths  steeped  in  this  liquid,  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  readily  acquire  a  deep  and  permanent  blue  tint,  by  the  formation  of  the 
blue,  insoluble  indigo  in  the  substance  of  the  fibers,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
tlie  fine  indigo-blue  colors  are  produced.  What  is  called  Saxon  W«e,  a  brighter 
color  than  ordinary  indigo,  is  imparted  by  boiling  the  fabrics  in  sulphindigotic 
acid.  Among  other  prominent  blue  dyes,  may  be  mentioned  litmus,  which  is 
obtained  fix)m  several  species  of  lichens,  by  treatment  with  ammonia — the 
plants  themselves  being  destitute  of  color.  Archil  and  cudbear  are  substances 
aUiod  to  litmus. 

'767.  Yellow  Coloring  Substances. — ^The  most  valuable  dye- 
stuflfs  of  this  class  orefustiCj  the  rasped  wood  of  a  West  Indian  tree ;  querci- 
tron, obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  American  black  oak ;  the  berries  of  the 
buckthorn;  annotto,  prepared  from  the  pulp  of  certain  South  American 
seeds;  and  tumeric,  the  root  of  an  East  Indian  plant. 

768.  C  li  1 0  r  0  p  h  y  1  e  is  the  name  given  to  the  green  coloring  matter  of 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants.  It  exists  in  them  in  very  small  quantity,  and 
is  extracted  with  difficulty  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  appears  to  be  united  in 
the  vegetable  tissue  with  a  substance  resembUng  wax,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  hence  all  tinctures  in  pharmacy, 
prepared  from  the  fresh  stalks  and  leaves  of  plants,  possess  a  green  color. 
Chlorophyle  appears  only  in  those  parts  of  plants  which  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light;  hence  this  agent  is  supposed  to  exercise  an  important  and 
direct  influence  on  its  formation.  Plants  grown  in  the  dark  are  nearly  des- 
titute of  color,  but  when  removed  into  the  sunlight  become  rapidly  green. 
The  red  and  yellow  colors  which  leaves  assume  in  autumn,  are  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  decomposition  and  oxydation  Of  the  chlorophyle,  and  the  for- 
mation of  an  acid  compound;  but  the  information  we  possess  on  this  subject 
is  very  limited. 

Most  of  the  greens  used  in  dyeing  are  of  a  mineral  origin,  *.  e.,  the  salts 
of  chromium  and  of  copper. 

No  genuine  black  substantive  color  has  ever  been  obtained  ftom  plants. 

QuMTiONB— What  is  said  of  the  solubUity  of  ladigo  ?  What  is  indigo  white  ?  How  is 
it  employed  in  dyeing?  How  is  "Saxon  blue"  imparted?  What  other  blue  dyes  are 
used  ?  Enumerate  some  of  the  princinal  yellow  dye-'=!t«ffs?  What  is  chlorophyle  ?  What 
are  its  solvents?  ^Vhat  agent  influences  its  formation?  What  is  tho  character  of  Uie 
greens  used  in  dyeing? 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

OILS,     FATS,     AND     RESINS. 

'769.  Connection  between  Oils  and  Fats.— The  oils  and 
the  fats,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  arc  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  same  general  class  of  organic  substances ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
volatile  oils,  they  are  all  closely  allied  to  each  other  in  their  chemical  properties, 
and  are  composed  of  the  same  elements,  viz.,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
united  in  various  proportions.  As  a  class,  they  are  all,  however,  character- 
istically poor  in  oxygen,  but  rich  in  hydrogen,  and  some  few  of  the  volatile 
oils  contain  no  oxygen.  The  distinction  between  a  fat  and  an  oil  is  founded 
merely  upon  the  circumstance,  that  the  former  is  solid  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures, while  the  latter  continues  more  or  less  liquid ;  an  oil,  therefore,  may 
be  called  a  liquid  fat,  or  a  fat  a  solid  oil. 

The  fats  and  the  o\h  are  all  highly  combustible,  and  bum  with  a  brilliant 
flame ;  they  are  insoluble  in  water ;  but  dissolve  with  more  or  less  readi- 
ness in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  when  brought  in  contact  with  paper  leave  a 
greasy  mark,  and  render  the  paper  translucent.  The  oily  substances  secreted 
by  plants,  are  principally  accumulated  in  the  seeds  and  coverings  of  the  fruit, 
although  no  portion  of  the  plant  is  entirely  destitute  of  them.  The  propor- 
tion existing  in  some  seeds  is  very  considerable.  Thus  flax-seed  contains 
about  20  per  cent  of  oil,  Indian  com  9  per  cent.,  rape-seed  30  to  40  percent.. 
While  the  seed  or  bean  which  furnishes  castor  oil  contams  as  much  as  60  per 
cent. 

770.  Division  of  the  Oils  .—All  oily  substances  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.,  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils ;  the  former  when  exposed  to  the 
air  do  not  diminish  in  bulk,  while  the  latter  under  the  same  circumstances, 
readily  evaporate. 

771.  Volatile  Oils . — The  volatile  oils  do  not  possess  the  greasy 
feel  of  the  fat  oils,  and  are  almost  always  characterized  by  a  strong  aromatic 
odor,  and  a  pungent  buming  taste.  Many  of  them,  also,  are  highly  poisonous. 
With  alcohol  they  form  solutions  called  "  essences,^^  and  from  this  circumstance 
the  oils  themselves  are  very  frequently  termed  "  essentiaV^  They  also  dis- 
solve in  ether  and  acetic  acid,  and  mix  in  every  proportion  with  the  fixed  or 
fat  oils.  They  do  not,  however,  like  the  fat  oils,  form  soaps,  but  when  ex- 
i^->>cd  to  the  air  they  are  frequently  changed  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 

converted  into  resins. 

Is  (with  the   exception  of  a  few  which  have  been  formed  ar- 

— What  is  said  of  the  class  of  oils  and  fats?  What  of  their  composition? 
ates  the  diflTerence  between  an  oil  and  a  fat  ?  What  are  their  properties  ? 
of  the  distribution  of  the  vegetable  oils?    Into  what  two  classes  are  oily  | 

ivided?    What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  volatile  oils?    What  are  es- 
>in  what  sources  are  the  volatile  oils  derived  ? 


il 
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tificially)  are  almost  exclusively  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are 
generally  obtained  by  distilling  the  plant  'with  water ;  in  some  instances,  how- 
ever, they  are  extracted  from  the  cellular  tissue  containing  them  by  pressure, 
as  in  fresh  orange  or  lemon  peel  The  boiling  points  of  almost  all  these  oils 
are  above  that  of  "^ater,  but  theur  vapors  are  carried  over  mechanically  in 
distillation  by  steam  at  212°  F.,  and  condense  with  it  in  the  receiver.  In 
this  way  are  obtained  the  oils  of  roses,  orange  flowers,  lemons,  lavender,  win- 
ter-green, peppermint,  and  many  others  which  in  smell  and  taste  more  or 
less  resemble  the  fresh  plants  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  oil  floats  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  which  distils  over  with 
it,  but  the  latter  usually  retains  a  small  quantity  of  the  oQ  in  solution,  and 
thus  acquires  its  peculiar  taste  and  odor.  Waters  thus  impregnated  are 
termed  "medicated,"  or  "perfumed  waters;"  rose-water,  lavender-water, 
peppermint-water,  etc.,  being  examples  of  this  character. 

The  various  perfumes  and  odors  which  plants  emit,  are  believed  to  be 
mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  volatile  oils  in  their 
structure,  which  gradually  evaporate,  and  diffuse  themselves  in  the  atmos- 
phera  Tlie  quantity  of  oil,  however,  yielded  by  some  plants  which  possess  a 
marked  odor,  is  exceedingly  small — ^a  thousand  fresh  roses,  for  example,  af- 
fording by  distillation  less  than  two  g^ins  of  oil  (attar  of  roses).  In  some 
flowers,  as  the  jasmin,  the  violet,  and  the  tuber  rose,  the  oil  which  unparts 
fragrance  is,  moreover,  so  evanescent  and  delicate,  that  it  is  destroyed  by 
any  process  of  distillation,  and  in  such  cases  the  perfume  is  obtained  by  ar- 
ranging the  flowers  in  layers  between  cotton  imbued  with  some  fixed  oil ; 
wliich  latter  gradually  absorbs  the  volatile  oil  or  perfume  of  the  flower,  and  in 
turn  imparts  it  to  alcohol — thus  forming  an  odoriferous  essence.  Fatty  bodies 
perfhmed  in  this  way  have  received  the  name  of  pomatums. 

The  volatile  oils  do  not  appear  to  be  uniformly  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  plant.  In  the  mint  and  thyme  they  reside  principally  in  the  leaves  and 
stems ;  in  the  sandal  and  cedar  trees  they  are  in  the  wood ;  in  the  rose,  vio- 
let, etc.,  in  the  leaves  of  the  flower ;  in  the  Tanilla,  anise,  and  carraway,  they 
are  in  the  seed ;  and  in  the  ginger  and  sassafras  in  the  root  Different  parts 
of  the  same  plant  not  unfrequently  furnish  different  oils ;  thus,  the  flowers 
of  the  orange-tree  furnish  one  kind,  the  leaves  another,  and  the  rind  of  the 
fruit  a  third. 

772.  Composition  of  the  Volatile  Oils . — ^Tbe  volatile  oils 
differ  materially  from  each  other  both  in  their  composition  and  chemical  re- 
actions, and  are  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  those  composed 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only;  those  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen ;  and  those  which  contain  in  addition  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  Most  of 
them  contain  at  least  two  proximate  principles,  one  of  which,  termed  siearop- 

QmsTioxe.— How  are  thej  obtained  ?  What  are  medicated  vaters  ?  What  is  supposed 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  odors  of  plants?  What  of  the  quantity  of  volatile  oils  yielded  by 
plants?  What  are  pomatums?  Are  the  volaHle  oils  uniformly  diffused  througfaouk 
plants  ?    niustntte  this.    What  is  said  of  the  compositioa  of  the  rolatfle  oils! 
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fene,  is  lew  fusible  than  the  other,  and  may  be  separated  hy  oold  In  the  fbrm 
of  a  camphor-like  substance.  QThe  more  liquid  constituent,  termed  elaioptene, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  often  obtained  in  a  separate  condition  by  distilla- 
tion at  a  low  temperature. 

'    ^TS.  Oils    composed    of   Carbon    and    Hydrogen. ^This 

class  embraces  alarg^  number  of  the  odoriferous  essences  of  plants,  and  fur- 
nishes some  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  isomeric  bodies  known  in 
chemistry.  Thus,  the  oils  of  turpentine,  lemons,  oranges,  juniper,  copaiba, 
dtron,  black  pepper,  and  many  others  which  possess  entirely  different  prop- 
erties, contain  exactly  the  same  constituents,  united  in  exactly  the  same 
proportions — 100  parts  of  each  by  weight  containing  88*24  of  carbon  and 
1 1**7  6  of  oxygen.  These  proportions  are  expressed  by  the  formula  G*H4,  or 
by  some  multiple  of  it,  as  2(CbH4).  In  addition  to  their  identity  in  chemical 
composition,  these  substances  also  agree  as  regards  their  density  and  boiling 
points.  The  &ct,  however,  that  the  internal  arrangement  of  their  molecules 
or  particles  is  different,  is  strikingly  shown  by  their  diverse  influence  on  a  ray 
of  polarized  light,  some  of  them  causing  it  to  diverge  to  the  right,  some  to 
the  left,  while  others  transmit  it  unaltered,  or  directly. 

774.  Oil  or  Spirits  of  Turp  en  tine.— This  substance,  which 
may  bo  regarded  as  the  tj^  or  representative  of  the  volatile  oils  containing 
only  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  semi-fluid 
sap  or  pitch  called  in  commerce  crude  turpemUne^  which  exudes  fh>m  indsions 
made  in  the  wood  of  various  species  of  pine.  The  product  left  after  distil* 
lation  is  a  resinous  solid,  which  is  popularly  termed  rosin. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  which  is  highly  inflammablei, 
and  possesses  a  well-known  and  powerful  odor.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
86,  and  boils  at  312^  F.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  findely 
in  alcohol  or  ether. 

Camphene^  which  is  extensively  used  in  lamps  as  a  substitute  of  oil,  is 
spirits  of  turpentine  purified  by  repeated  distillations.  Burning  fluid  is  a  so- 
lution of  rectified  turpentine  or  camphene  in  alcohol — ^the  tendency  of  the 
turpentine  to  smoke  being  diminished  by  the  addition  of  alcohoL 

Camphene  and  burning  fluid,  although  highly  inflammable,  are  not  in  them* 
selves  explosive ;  a  mixture,  however,  of  the  vapor  of  these  liquids  with  at- 
mospheric air  i^  highly  explosive,  and  igniting  at  a  distance  at  the  approach 
of  the  slightest  spark  or  flame,  is  apt  to  communicate  fire  to  the  liquids  them- 
selves. Burning  fluid  being  much  more  volatile  than  camphene,  is  much  more 
dangerous,  and  its  use  as  an  illuminating  material  should  be  discountenanced 
and  forbidden.  The  explosive  character  of  the  mixture  of  its  vapor  and  air 
may  be  illustrated  without  danger  by  allowing  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid 

QT7E8TION8.— What  is  the  first  class  remarkable  for  ?  What  are  examples  of  this  fact  ? 
What  sabstance  is  regarded  as  the  type  of  this  class  ?  How  is  turpentine  obtained  ?  What 
is  the  residue  left  after  distillation  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  oil  of  turpentine  ?  What 
is  camphene  ?  What  is  burning  fluid  ^  Are  these  liquids  explosive?  Why  then  is  their 
employment  so  dangerous  ?  What  is  the  comparative  volatility  of  the  two  ?  What  ex- 
periment illustrates  the  explosive  character  of  the  mixed  vapor  of  boming  flnid  and  air  ? 
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to  evaporate  in  a  tin  can  or  vial,  and  then  applying  a  lighted  taper  to  the 
mouth.  JS,  however,  the  mouth  of  the  can  be  tightly  corked,  under  these 
ciicumstanceS)  and  flame  be  applied  through  a  minute  orifice  in  the  side,  an 
explosion  of  great  violence  is  occasioned.  As  a  matter  of  ordinary  precau- 
tion in  using  these  liquids^  no  attempt  should  ever  be  made  to  fill  or  replen- 
ish lamps  that  are  lighted,  neither  should  any  vessel  containing  camphene 
or  burning  fluid  be  ever  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  a  flame. 

When  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  oil  of  tur- 
pentine cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  a  white  solid  is  formed  which  resembles 
common  camphor  in  odor  and  appearance,  and  is  termed  artifidai  camphor. 
It  is  fix>m  this  circumstance,  probably,  that  the  term  camphene,  as  applied  to 
spirits  of  turpentine,  first  originated. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  extensively  used  as  a  solvent  for  resins  in  the  manu' 
iacture  of  varnish,  in  the  preparation  of  paints,  and  to  some  extent  in  medi- 
cine. Many  substances,  also,  like  India  rubber,  etc.,  which  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  readily  dissolve  in  it 

The  other  more  important  oils  of  this  dass  have  been  mentioned  above 
as  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

175.  Essential  Oils  containing  Oxygen.^The  principal 
oils  of  this  nature  are  the  oilorbitter  almonds,  of  cinnamon,  of  roses,  lavender, 
bergamot^  and  peppermint  In  this  class  the  proportions  of  the  several  con- 
stituents are  rarely  tlie  same  in  two  different  oils. 

Oommon  campJior,  prepared  by  distilling  the  wood  of  the  camphor-tree 
(found  principally  in  Borneo  and  Japan),  is  regarded  as  a  solid  oil,  or  vola- 
tile &A  of  this  class.  It  partakes  of  the  general  properties  of  the  volatile  oils, 
may  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  and  evaporates  in  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperature*  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  fi-eely  in  alco- 
hol, forming  what  are  termed  camphorated  spirits.  On  adding  water  to  this, 
nearly  all  the  camphor  is  thrown  down  in  a  minutely  divided  state.  Camphor 
taken  internally  in  other  than  very  small  doses,  acts  as  a  poison,  a  hundred 
grains  being  sufficient  to  cause  death.  "  When  small  pieces  of  perfectiy  dean 
camphor  are  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  surface  of  pure  water,  they  rotate  and 
move  about  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  for  several  hours  together ;  but 
if  while  the  camphor  is  rotating,  the  surface  of  the  water  be  touched  with 
any  greasy  substance  (a  glass  rod  dipped  in  turpentine  answers  best),  all 
the  floating  particles  quickly  dart  back,  and  are  instantly  deprived  of  all 
motion."  This  phenomenon  appears  to  be  due  to  the  continued  escape  of 
vapor  fh>m  the  surface  of  the  camphor. 

776.  EsRential  OilK  containing  Sulphur.— The  oils  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  black  mustard-seed,  from  assafoetida,  onions,  horse- 

QuESTiONs. — What  precautions  should  always  be  observed  In  the  use  of  these  liquids  f 
What  is  the  reaction  between  turpentine  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  ?  What  are  the  uses 
of  oil  of  turpentine  ?  What  are  other  important  oils  of  this  class  ?  What  are  the  prind- 
pal  essential  oils  of  the  second  class?  What  is  common  camphor?  What  ore  its  proper- 
ties?   What  are  examples  of  oils  of  the  third  dass? 
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radish,  garlic,  and  hops,  belong  to  this  class.  Many  of  them  are  character- 
ized by  nauseous  and  offensive  odors,  which  at  the  same  time  are  remarkably 
persistent.  The  bad  smell  imparted  to  the  breath  by  eating  onions  or  garlic, 
for  example,  is  occasioned  by  the  contmued  presence  of  a  minute  quantity 
of  the  volatile  oils  of  these  vegetables  in  tlio  air  exhaled  from  the  lungs. 

The  volatile  oils  which  are  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  are  as  a  class  called  empyreumaiic. 

The  essential  oils  are  mainly  used  in  the  preparation  of  essences,  perfumes, 
and  cordials.  The  latter  are  generally  made  of  brandy,  flavored  with  various 
aromatic  oils,  and  afterward  sweetened.  In  the  fermentation  of  perfumery,  a 
single  oil  or  essence  is  rarely  used  by  itself,  but  the  best  result  is  obtained  by 
a  skillful  mixture  of  the  odoriferous  principles  of  many  plants.  Eau  dt  Cologne^ 
called  the  perfection  of  perfumery,  owes  its  excellence  to  the  application  of 
this  principle.* 

777.  Fats .— F  i  x  e  d  Oils  .—The  fixed  oils  are  mostly  destitute  of  either 
taste  or  smell ;  but  the  presence  of  certain  volatile  acids  imparts  odors  to  some 
of  them:  thus,  butter  contains  butyric  add;  goat's  fat,  an  odorous  acid  called 
hyrcic  acid;  while  the  nauseous  smell  of  whale  oil  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
an  acid  called  phocenic  a>cid.  They  do  not  evaporate  in  the  air,  are  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  heat,  and-  are  unctuous  and  greasy  in  their  feeling. 
They  dissolve  readily  in  ether  and  in  the  essential  oils,  but  are  not  soluble  to 
any  great  extent  in  alcohol,  and  are  entirely  insoluble  in  water.  All  the  oils 
have  an  attraction  for  oxygen,  and  when  exposed  to  light  and  air,  absorb  it 
rapidly,  and  give  out  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen ;  this  action  may  be  suffi- 
ciently energetic  to  produce  ignition  (spontaneous  combustion),  especially 
when  the  oil  is  distributed  over  porous  substances,  tow,  cotton,  etc. 


*  *•*  Odors  resemble  very  much  the  notes  of  a  musical  instrument.  Some  blend  easily 
and  naturally  with  each  other,  and  produce  a  harmonious  impression,  as  it  were,  on  the 
sense  of  smell.  Heliotrope,  vanilla,  orange-blossoms,  and  the  almond  blend  together  in 
this  way,  and  produce  different  degrees  of  nearly  similar  effect  The  same  is  the  case 
with  citron,  lemon,  vervain,  and  orange-pecl,  only  these  produce  a  stronger  impression,  or 
belong,  so  to  speak,  to  a  higher  octave  of  smells.  And  again,  patchouly,  sandal- wood, 
and  vitivert  form  a  third  class.  It  requires,  cf  course,  a  nice  or  well-trained  sense  of 
smell  to  perceive  this  harmony  of  odors,  and  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  discordant  note. 
But  it  is  by  the  skillful  admixture,  in  kind  and  quantity,  of  odors  producing  a  similar  im- 
prefision,  that  the  most  delicate  and  unchangeable  fragrances  are  manufactured.  When 
perfumes  which  strike  the  same  key  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  are  mixed  together  for  hand- 
kerchief  use,  no  idea  of  a  different  scent  is  awakened  as  the  odor  dies  away ;  but  when 
they  are  not  mixed  upon  this  principle,  perfumes  are  oft«n  spoken  of  as  becoming  sickly 
and  faintt  after  they  have  been  a  short,  time  in  use.  A  change  of  odor  of  this  kind  is 
never  perceived  in  genuine  eau  de  Cologrie.  Oil  of  lemons,  juniper,  and  rosemary  are 
k  among  those  which  are  mixed  and  blended  together  in  this  perfume.  Kone  of  them  can, 
however,  be  separately  distinguished  by  the  ordinary  sense  of  smell;  but  if  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia  be  added  to  their  solution,  the  lemon  smell  usually  becomes  very  distinct** 

QxrFSTiONB. — ^What  are  their  peculiarities  ?  "What  are  empyreumatic  oils  ?  For  what 
purposes  are  the  essential  oils  chiefly  used  ?  What  are  cordials  ?  In  what  does  the  per- 
fection of  perfumery  consist?  What  are  the  properties  of  the  fats  and  fixed  oils?  To 
what  are  their  odors  owing  ?    What  is  saii  of  their  attraotioa  for  oxygen  ? 
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7*78.  The  fixed  oils,  according  to  the  changes  which  they  undergo  through  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  the  drying  or  siccaiive 
oils,  and  the  uncUums  or  greasy  oils;  or  those  which  become  hard  and  resinous 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  those  which  remain  soft  and  sticky  under  the 
same  circumstancea 

'779.  Drying  OiI§ . — L  i  n  8  e  e  d  Oil,  or  the  oil  obtained  by  expres- 
sion fW)m  the  seeds  of  tlie  flax  plant,  is  a  representative  of  this  class;  and  Is 
the  oil  generally  used  for  mixing  with  paints,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  var- 
nishes. Its  drying  properties,  which  especially  reconmiend  it  to  the  painter's 
use,  are  greatly  increased  by  boiling  it  for  some  time,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  Utharge  (protoxyd  of  lead).  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  known  as  "  boiled 
ot/,'*  or  Unaeedroil  vamisK  OHed  silk  is  silk  to  which  successive  coats  of  puri- 
fied linseed  oil  have  been  applied.  Glazier^s  piUty  is  prepared  by  kneading 
together  boiled  linseed  oil  and  pulverized  chalk  (whiting). 

QThe  other  principal  drying  oils  are  those  extracted  from  rape-seed,  poppy- 
seed,  the  seed  of  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  ftom  walnuts. 

Printer's  Ink  is  prepared  by  igniting  linseed  oil  in  suitable  vessels, 
and  allowing  it  to  burn  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  charred,  and  acquires  a 
viscid  consistency ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  lamp-black. 

780.  Unctious  Oils . — ^This  class  includes  the  oils  expressed  from  tho 
fruil  of  tho  olive  and  the  palm,  and  most  of  the  oils  and  fats  of  animal  origin. 
Thesj  oils,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  are  liable  to  become  sour  and  rancid,  but 
they  do  not  solidify. 

781.  Composition  of  the  Fats  and  Fixed  Oils. — Most  &ts 
and  fixed  oils,  vegetable  and  animal,  are  mixtures  of  two,  and  generally 
three,  distinct  compounds,  each  of  which,  taken  singly,  has  all  the -properties 
of  a  fat  or  an  oiL  The  first  of  these  substances,  called  stearine  (from  ariapf 
talIow),«is  solid  at  common  temperatures ;  tlie  second,  oleine  (from  t^iaiovj  oil), 
is  liquid  at  common  temperatures;  tho  third,  called  margarine  (from  fiupyapov, 
a  pearl),  on  account  of  its  pearly  appearance,  is  also  a  solid  at  common  tem- 
peratures. All  the  fats  and  fixed  oils,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  mixtures 
of  the  fluid  oleine  with  the  solids  stearine  or  margarine.  If  the  solid  be  in 
larger  proportion  than  the  fluid,  then  the  compound  at  ordinary  temperatures 
is  a  solid,  and  resembles  tallow  or  lard ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  fluid  consti- 
tuent prevails,  the  compound  has  the  characters  of  an  oil  For  example, 
when  olive  oil  is  subjected  to  a  cold  of  40°  F.,  it  deposits  a  solid  fat,  mar- 
garinej  which  may  bo  separated  by  filtration  and  pressure ;  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  oil,  however,  consisting  of  oleine^  retains  its  fluidity  at  a  much 
lower  temperature.    Agam,  by  subjecting  mutton  tallow  to  pressure,  a  pcr- 

QucBTioxs. — Into  what  two  classes  are  tbe  fixed  oils  divided  ?  What  tre  drying  o'ls? 
What  are  unctuous  oils  1  What  is  a  type  of  the  drying  oils  ?  What  is  Unseed  oil  ?  For 
what  is  it  principally  used  ?  What  is  hoUed  oU  ?  What  is  oUed  silk  ?  What  is  pnfcty  ? 
What  are  the  other  principal  drying  oils  ?  What  is  printers*  ink  f  What  are  included  ia 
the  class  of  unctuous  oils  ?  What  is  the  composition  of  the  fixed  oils  t  Whe&  wiU  a  iiMf 
body  have  the  characters  of  a  solid,  and  when  of  a  liquid  f 
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aoanently  fluid  oil,  ofetn«,  is  extracted,  while  the  solid  which  remains  has  its 
melting  point  raised,  and  is  much  harder  than  the  original  tallow ;  it  consists 
of  stearino  and  margarine,  the  latter  of  which  melts  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  former, 

Stearine,  margarine,  and  oleine  are,  however,  susceptible  of  further  analy- 
sis. They  are,  in  fact,  true  salts,  composed  of  an  organic  or  fat  acid,  united 
to  a  base  *  the  acid  being  peculiar  to  each  fatty  principle,  while  the  base  with 
which  it  is  naturally  united,  is  almost  always  the  same.  The  name  given  to 
this  base  is  glycerine,  and  it  is  regarded  as  the  liydrated  oxyd  of  a  radical, 
glyceryle.  In  stearino  the  existing  acid  is  called  stearic  acid;  in  margarine, 
margaric  add;  and  in  oleine,  oleic  acid.  Stearine  is  accordingly  the  stcarato 
of  the  oxyd  of  glyceryle,  and  margarine  and  oleine  the  margarates  and  oleatcs 
of  the  oxyd  of  glyceryle.  Olive  oil  also  mast  be  described  as  a  mixture  of 
much  oleate  of  the  oxyd  of  glyceryle,  and  a  little  margarate  of  the  same  base. 

It  may  seem  aing^ar  to  the  student  that  bodies  of  an  acid  character  sliould 
exist  in  fats  and  oils.  Sucli,  however,  is  the  case,  and  they  exhibit  acid 
properties  in  marked  degree,  such  as  reddening  litmus  paper,  neutralizing 
alkalies,  ^nd  uniting  with  bases  to  form  salts. 

182.  Soaps. — When  fixed  fatty  or  oily  bodies  are  brought  in  contact 
with  alkaline  solutions  at  high  temperatures,  they  undergo  a  change  called 
saponification;  that  is  to  say,  the  strong  alkaline  bases  (potash  or  soda)  dis- 
place the  weak  base  glycerine,  and  unite  with  the  acids  existing  in  the  fats  or 
oils  to  form  a  homogeneous  mass,  called  soap.  Soaps,  therefore,  are  true  salts, 
combinations  of  stearic,  margaric,  or  oleic  acid,  with  an  alkaline  base. 

Soaps  are  of  two  kinds,  hard  and  so/L  The  former  are  made  with  soda 
alone,  or  a  mixture  of  potash  and  soda,  while  the  latter  are  made  exclusively 
with  potash.  Soaps  made  with  potash  are  soft^  mainly  by  reason  of  the  deli- 
quescent character  of  the  potash,  wliich  is  unable  to  harden  in  the  presenco 
of  any  considerable  quantity  of  water,  A  soda  soap,  on  the  contrary,  may  be 
made  to  absorb  more  than  its  own  weight  of  water  without  becoming  fluid. 
JBesides,  in  a  potash  soap,  the  glycerine,  wliich  before  saponification  was  com- 
bined with  tlie  fat  acids,  remains  mechanically  mixed  with  the  soap,  and  pro- 
motes its  fluidity.  In  the  manufacture  of  soda  soaps,  the  soap  is  obtained 
in  a  nearly  pure  state  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  to  the  watery  solution 
in  which  the  soap  is  suspended.  Soap  not  being  soluble  in  salt  water,  im- 
mediately separates  from  the  water  and  tlie  glycerine  contamed  in  it,  and 
floats  upon  the  surface,  and  in  this  condition  may  be  removed,  while  the 
spent  lye,  glycerine,  and  salt  are  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  When  this  treat- 
ment is  applied  to  a  potash  soap,  another  change  is  occasioned  which  m 
purely  chemical  The  salts  which  the  fatty  acids  form  with  potash  are  de- 
composed by  chloride  of  sodium,  luid  a  mutual  interchange  of  acids  takes 

Questions. — What  is  the  coneititutlon  of  stearine,  margarine,  and  oleine?  What  Is 
glycerine  t  Wliat  are  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids  ?  What  is  understood  by  sapon- 
ifieatioa  ?  What  is  a  soap  ?  When  are  soaps  hard  or  soft  t  Why  are  potash  soaps  soft  t 
Sow  are  sod*  soaps  mada  hard  ?  What  id  the  chemieal  comporiitioa  of  hard  and  soft  Maps? 
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place;  and  hence,  when  a  potash  soap  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  both  the  soap  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  are  decomposed,  and  a  soda  soap, 
and  chloride  of  potassium  are  formed. 

Hard  soaps  are  generally  made  of  tallow,  and  are  mainly  mixtures  of  stear- 
ate  and  margarate  of  soda;  soft  soaps  are,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  made  of 
oils,  soft  fats,  and  are  mainly  oleates  of  potash,  with  glycerine  mechanically 
mixed  with  them.  Castile  soap  is  manufactured  of  olive  oil  and  soda,  its 
mottled  appearance  being  produced  by  the  addition  of  oxyd  of  iron.  Kesins 
form  with  the  alkalies,  salts,  which  possess  characters  allied  to  those  of  the 
soaps,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  common  soaps,  a  quantity  of  resin  (rosin) 
is  mixed,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  with  the  fats.  Such  soaps  have  a  yel- 
lowish appearance,  and  are  known  as  yellow  soaps. 

Soaps,  by  reason  of  their  strong  attraction  for  water,  always  retain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  it  in  their  composition ;  the  proportion  in  the  best  hard 
soaps  varying  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  prepare  a 
solid  soap  containing  more  than  its  own  weight  of  water.  Such  soaps  look 
well  when  fresh,  but  contract  greatly  on  drying.  Dealers  generally  store 
their  soap  in  cellars  and  damp  places,  since  it  is  for  their  interest  to  sell  as 
lai^  a  proportion  of  combmed  water  as  possible. 

Soap  is  freely  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  in  salt  water,  and  all  other  saline 
solutions^  it  is  insoluble ;  soap  made  from  the  oil  extracted  from  the  cocoa-nut, 
is,  however,  an  exception  to  tins  rule,  as  it  dissolves  freely  in  strong  brine, 
and  is  hence  much  used  as  marine  soap.  When  a  solution  of  a  soap  liaving 
an  alkaline  base  is  mixed  with  a  salt  of  any  other  base,  double  decomposition 
ensues,  and  an  insoluble  compound  of  the  fetty  acids  with  the  earthy  or  me- 
tallic bases  is  precipitated.  The  salts  of  Ume  and  magnesia  contained  in  nat- 
ural waters  act  in  this  manner,  and  their  presence  in  a  water  renders  it  hard 
and  unfit  for  washing.*  The  slimy  scum  which  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
soap  to  such  water,  is  a  compound  of  the  fatty  acids  with  lime  or  magnesia. 
The  strong  acids  decompose  both  soap  and  &ts,  uniting  to  their  bases,  and 
Betting  free  the  fatty  acidsw 

Ammonia  acts  far  more  feebly  upon  fatty  bodies  than  either  potash  or  soda, 

183.  Cleansing  Properties  of  Soaps.— The  detergent,  or 
cleansing  action  of  soap  depends  entirely  upon  its  alkaline  constituents 
The  impurities  upon  the  skin,  or  on  articles  of  clothing,  always  contain  a 
certain  proportion  of  oily  matter,  which  exuding  from  the  pores  of  the  sys- 

*  The  hardness  of  a  water  maybe  easflf  tested  by  adding  to  it  a  tew  drops  of  a  solation 
of  soap  in  alcah(A  (tincture  of  soap).  If  the  water  remains  dear,  it  is  perfectly  soft ;  if  it 
becomes  cloudy,  it  may  be  regarded  as  hard— the  degree  of  hardness  being  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  dondiness  occasioned.  « 

QxTBSTiOfNs. — ^Whatissald  of  the  use  of  resin  in  the  mairafaeture  of  soaps?  What 
percentage  of  water  is  contained  in  soap?  Why  will  not  soaps  wash  in  salt  water? 
When  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  soap  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  earthy  or  metallic  base, 
what  happens  ?  Why  will  not  soaps  wash  in  hard  water  ?  What  effect  have  acids  upon 
foaps  and  fats  ?  What  is  the  action  of  ammonia  ?  To  what  are  the  cleansing  properties 
«fioapsdae? 
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teni)  and  existing  in  the  perspiration,  acts  as  a  cementiDg  agent  with  what- 
ever dust  or  dirt  is  brought  in  contact  with  it.  Water  alone,  by  reason  of 
its  total  want  of  affinity  for  all  fatty  or  oily  substances,  is  unable  to  dissolvo 
these  impurities,  and  effect  their  removal.  An  alkali,  on  the  contrary,  readily 
unites  with  the  greasy  and  organic  matter,  and  renders  it  soluble. 

"When  a  soap  is  dissolved  in  water,  a  portion  of  its  alkaU  is  set  free  (by 
the  substitution  of  water  as  a  base),  and  uniting  with  the  impurities  intended 
to  be  removed,  partisdly  saponifies  them,  and  renders  them  soluble  or  mis- 
cible  with  water.  The  fatty  acids  also,  by  their  lubricity,  cause  the  dissolved 
matter  to  wash  away  more  easily.  An  alkali  used  alone  would  act  more 
powerfully  than  any  soap  as  a  detergent,  but  it  would  tend  to  destroy  the 
texture  of  the  organic  substance  to  which  it  was  applied,  and  also  to  remove 
the  colors  of  dyed  fabric*  When  used  in  the  form  of  soap,  its  solvent  powers 
are  partially  neutralized.  In  washing  the  surface  of  the  body  with  soap,  its 
alkaline  constituent  not  only  effects  the  removal  of  the  dirt,  but  also  dissolves 
off  the  cuticle,  or  outer  layer  of  the  skin  itself,  which  being  mainly  composed 
of  albumen,  is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions ;  and  thus  every  washing  of  the 
skin  leaves  a  new  and  sensitive  surface. 

What  are  called  washing  fluids  are  merely  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies. 
They  facilitate  washing  simply  by  providing  an  excess  of  alkali.  When  the 
water  employed  in  washing  is  somewhat  hard,  their  use  in  moderate  quan- 
tity may  be  recommended,  as  they  precipitate  the  earthy  salts  present  in  the 
water,  and  render  it  soft.  An  excess  of  free  alkali,  however,  in  washing 
always  tends  to  injure  fibers  and  occasion  them  to  shrink.  Camphene  (recti- 
fied spirits  of  turpentine)  is  also  employed  to  some  extent  in  washing ;  it 
acts  as  a  solvent  for  grease,  and  its  use  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  fabrics. 

T84.  Stearic  Acid  is  a  milk-white  solid,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and 
highly  crystalline.  Mixed  with  some  marganc  acid,  it  is  extensively  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  which  are  sold  under  the  name  of  stearine^ 
or  adamantiTie  candles.  It  is  obtained  for  this  purpose  mainly  from  tallow 
and  lard,  by  heating  them  by  steam  in  vats  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water. 
Under  these  circumstances  an  insoluble  lime  soap  is  formed,  while  the  gly- 
cerine remains  dissolved  in  the  water.  This  soap  is  then  healed  separately 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime  to  form  an  insoluble 
sulphate,  and  leaves  the  fat  acids  in  a  separate  state  floating  upon  the  sur- 
£ice  of  the  liquid.  These,  when  cold,  are  submitted  to  pressure,  by  which 
the  oleic  acid  is  removed,  and  the  stearic  and  margaric  acids  left  in  a  nearly 
pure  condition.  Stearic  acid  melts  at  a  temperature  of  158°  F.  Margaric 
acid  closely  resembles  stearic  acid,  but  is  more  fusible,  melting  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  140°  F.  LardoU^  extracted  from  lard  by  pressure,  is  nearly 
pure  oleine. 

Questions.— Whf  vlll  not  pure  water  answer  as  a  detergent  ?  How  does  a  soap  act  in 
removing  dirt  ?  Why  do  we  not  use  alkalies  alone  as  detergents  ?  What  are  washing 
fluids  f  What  is  their  use  ?  What  is  the  appearance  of  stearic  acid  ?  What  are  stearine 
candles?  How  is  stearic  acid  prepared?  TThat  Is  said  of  margaric  add  ?  What  is  aa 
•zample  of  nearly  pare  oleine  ? 
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We  apply  the  term  lard  to  those  animal  fats  which  at  common  tempera* 
turcs  have  a  soft  and  unctuous  consistency,  and  idtiow  to  those  which  remain 
hard ;  the  only  difference  between  the  two  is  in  the  proportion  of  the  constitu- 
ent, oleino,  which  is  greater  in  lard  than  in  tallow.  The  fats  of  camiyorous  ani- 
mals and  of  birds  are  soft  (}siTd\  whUe  that  of  ruminating  animals  is  hard 
(tallow).  Pish,  or  train  oil,  is  obtained  from  the  blubber  of  whales,  seals, 
and  various  fiahe&  Spermaceti  is  a  peculiar  fat  found  in  cavities  of  the  head 
of  the  sperm  whale.  It  differs  from  other  animal  fats,  inasmuch  as  it  docs 
not  contain  glycerine^  but  another  basic  substance  termed  eihalf  whilo  tlio 
fat  acid  combined  with  it  is  called  ethalic  acid. 

Olive  oil,  or  the  sweet  oil  of  commerce,  is  obtained  by  pressure  irom  the 
fruit  of  the  dive-tree.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  oleine  and  a  little  marga- 
rine. Palm  oil,  which  within  a  comparatively  few  years  has  become  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce,  is  obtained  principally  on  the  West  Ck>ast  of 
Africa,  in  immense  quantities,  from  the  £ruit  of  a  species  of  palm-tree.  It 
has,  when  fresh,  a  deep  orange-red  tint,  and  an  agreeable  odor,  and  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  has  the  consistency  of  butter.  It  consists  of  a  fluid  fat^ 
oleine,  and  a  crystallizable  solid,  resembling  margarine,  which  has  been  called 
pcdmaiine,  and  which  consists  of  palmatic  acid  and  glycerina 

Human  fat  contains  palmatine,  margarine,  and  some  oleine.* 

784.  Glycerine  is  a  sweet,  syrupy  liquid,  not  volatile,  and  readily  so- 
luble in  water  and  alcohol  Until  within  the  last  few  years  its  properties 
have  been  overlooked,  and  it  was  not  regarded  as  applicable  to  any  useful 
purpose.  In  its  solvent  power,  however,  with  respect  to  the  metalloids,  the 
saltan  and  the  neutral  organic  bodies,  it  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  that  of  alco- 
hol or  water.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  does  not  become  randd,  or  readily 
dry  up.  It  also  possesses  remarkable  antiseptic  properties,  and  preserves 
animal  tissues  immersed  in  it  in  all  their  natural  colors.  It  has  recently 
'been  extensively  applied  in  medicine  for  the  dressing  of  wounds,  bums,  and 
sores,  as  a  solvent  for  various  medicinal  principles  in  the  place  of  alcohol  or 
oils,  and  as  a  remedy  for  insect  bites.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  nearly  pure 
state  by  saponifying  taUow  with  lime,  and  by  various  other  processea. 

'785.  When  glycerine  is  strongly  heated  it  is  decomposed,  and  evolves  a 
volatile,  extremely  pungent  substance  termed  acroleine,  which  causes  lachry- 
mation.     The  formation  of  this  body  occasions  the  disagreeable  smell  noticed 


*  Bodies  bnried  in  churchyards,  or  submerged  for  a  long  time  in  trater,  are  somfetimet 
entirely  oonTcrted  into  a  peculiar  substance  resembling  fat,  termed  adipooere.  In  the 
removal  of  the  extenslye  cemetery,  les  Innocens,  in  Paris,  in  1767,  more  than  150D  bodies, 
vhich  had  been  inlerred  in  one  pit,  were  found  in  this  condition,  and  were  to  some  extent 
disposed  of  to  soap-boilers,  «nd  manufactured  into  soap. 

QuEsnoKB. — ^How  does  lard  differ  from  tallow  ?  From  what  sources  are  lard  and  tal- 
low obtained?  From  what  sources  is  train  oil  obtained  ?  What  is  spermaceti?  Whatia 
oliye  oil  ?  What  is  palm  oil?  What  are  its  constituents  ?  What  does  human  fat  consist 
of  ?  What  are  tho  properttes  of  glycerine  ?  What  is  said  of  iU  solvent  powers  f  What 
faaerolelnef 
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dtning  the  smoldering  of  a  candle-wick,  and  it  may  be  also  peroeiyed  dar* 
ing  the  imperfect  combustion  of  all  kinds  of  fats. 

786.  Wax  • — ^The  term  wax  is  applied  by  chemists  to  substances  derived 
from  various  sources,  which  resemble  in  composition  and  properties  the  wax 
Ibrming  the  solid  portion  of  honeycomb.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  naturalists,  whether  the  bee  merely  collects  the  wax  formed  by 
plants,  or  secretes  (manufactures)  it  fh>m  honey  (sugar)  in  the  tissues  of  its 
body.  The  latter  view  of  the  case  is  now  generally  adopted.  The  constitu- 
ents of  wax  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  fats  and  oils,  viz.,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen — the  formula  for  bees-wax  being  C34H84OS. 

Bees^wax,  in  its  natural  state,  is  yellow,  but  is  bleached  white  (white  wax) 
by  exposure  in  thin  ribbons  to  the  action  of  light,  air,  and  moisture.  It 
fuses  at  a  temperature  of  150^,  and  is  soluble  in  ether  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. When  heated  with  boiling  alcohol,  it  separates  into  different  proxi* 
mate  principles,  myridne  and  cerine^  the  last  of  which  separates  from  the 
alcohol  on  cooling  in  delicate  needle-like  crystals.  It  is  doubtful  wh(.'thcr 
these  bodies  are  susceptible  of  saponification.  Wax  digested  with  oils,  forms 
a  kind  of  ointment  termed  cerates.  Wax  also  occurs  in  all  plants,  especially 
in  the  glossy  coating  or  varnish  observed  upon  the  surface  of  leaves  and  the 
skins  of  fruit  (as  in  the  skin  of  the  apple).  From  some  species  of  plants  it 
is  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  constitute  an  article  of  commerce ;  as 
th0  hayberry  iaUow^  or  myrica  wcuCj  which  is  obtained  by  steeping  the  leaves 
and  fruit  of  a  species  of  mjrrtle  in  hot  water.  The  great  demand  for  wax  is 
for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  which  are  first  molded  by  the  hand  and  then 
shaped  by  rolling  upon  a  hard  surface.  Wax  bums  with  a  beautiful  clear 
light,  and  is  the  most  expensive  material  employed  for  illumination. 

781.  Resins  . — Resinous  substances  are  found  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance in  almost  all  plants,  and  are  regarded  as  the  products  of  the  oxyda- 
tion  of  the  essential  oils.  Many  of  them  exude  naturally  from  fissures  or 
incisions  in  the  bark  or  wood.  They  are  all  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve 
xeadily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essential  oils.  When  pure  and  free  from 
essential  oils,  they  have  no  odor  except  when  rubbed  or  boated.  They  are 
also  good  insulators  of  electricity,  and  become  electric  by  friction.  In  color 
they  are  pale  brown  or  red. 

788.  Colophony  . — Common  pine  rosin  (rosin),  also  termed  colophony, 
which  is  the  residue  left  after  the  distillation  of  crude  turpentine,  is  a  gooi 
example  of  this  class  of  resins.  It  contains  two  distmct  bodies  having  acid 
properties,  called  j>tmc  and  silvic  acids,  which  may  be -separated  from  each 
other  by  treatment  with  alcohol.  These  acids  unite  with  bases  to  form  salts, 
and  their  combinations  with  the  alkalies  are  true  soaps  (rosin  soaps).    Hosin 

QuiWTiONS.— What  is  wax  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  hees-trax  ?  Into  what  two  principles 
nay  wax  be  divided  ?  How  is  white  wax  formed  ?  Under  what  circumstances  is  wax 
found  in  vegetables  ?  What  is  hayberry  tallow  ?  What  is  said  of  the  occurrence  of  resins  P 
What  are  their  general  properties?  What  is  a  characteristic  example  of  this  dass  of 
1x>die8  f  How  is  rosin  obtained  f  What  is  its  chemical  name  ?  What  la  its  composition  t 
What  is  pine  oil  ? 
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yields  by  distillation  a  great  variety  of  products,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  extensively  used  for  lubrication  and  somewhat  for 
illuminating  purposes,  under  the  name  of  sylviCj  orpine  oil.  Eosin  is  extremely 
brittle,  and  may  be  easily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  in  which  condition  it  is 
used  to  increase  fi'iction,  as  it  renders  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied 
rough  and  adhesive;  its  application  to  the  bows  of  violins,  and  to  the 
cords  of  clock  weights  to  prevent  their  slipping,  are  familiar  illustrative  ex- 
amples. Rosin  ignited  for  a  time  and  then  extinguished,  is  converted  into 
a  soft,  black,  pitchy  substance,  generally  known  as  ship's  pitch,  or  shoemakers 
wax. 

789.  Lac  . — This  important  resinous  substance,  which  is  exported  from 
the  East  Indies  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  of  pounds  annually,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  puncture  of  the  bark  of  certain  species  of  trees  by  an  insect, 
and  by  its  elaboration  of  the  exuding  juico  into  cells  for  its  eggs.  It  occurs 
m  commerce  under  three  forms.  Thus  the  broken  off  twigs  of  the  trees 
incrusted  with  lac  constitute  stick  lac,  removed  from  the  twigs  it  is  seed  lac^ 
and  when  refined  by  melting  aud  straining  it  is  sheUac.  Stick  lac,  o^ing 
to  the  presence  of  the  dead  insect  in  its  structure,  yields  by  proper  treatment 
a  dye  which  is  nearly,  or  quite  as  bright  as  that  obtained  from  cochineal. 
Lac  is  also  extensively  employed  in  the  preparation  cf  varnishes,  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats  (for  stiffening  the  hat  body),  and  as  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  sealing-wax.*  "What  is  called  gold  varnish  is  a  solution  of  shellac 
in  alcohol,  colored  yellow  by  gamboge  and  tumeric. 

Mastic,  "  Brojgoiis  hlood^''^  so  called  from  its  deep  red  color,  and  SaTudarac^ 
are  also  resins  largely  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes.  Copal 
is  exceedingly  hard,  and  of  a  light  yellow  color ;  it  differs  from  the  other 
resins  in  being  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  the  essential  oils.  Copal  var- 
nish is  mado  by  first  fusinoj  the  resin,  and  then  adding  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  linseed  oil.  Gum  guiacum,  much  used  in  medicine,  is  the  product  of  the 
lignum-vitae  tree  of  the  West  Indies. 

190.  Amber . — The  source  of  amber  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain ,  by 
some  it  was  supposed  to  bo  a  carbonaceous  mineral,  but  it  is  now  univer- 
sally considered  to  be  a  fossil  vegetable  resin,  the  product  of  a  species  of 
the  pine  family  now  extinct.  Whenever  found  in  its  natural  location  in 
the  earth,  it  is  associated  with  carbonized  wood  or  coal.  It  is  chiefly  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  is  apparently  washed  out  of  the  sand  by 
the  waves.     The  largest  block  known  is  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin, 


•  Common  red  sealing-irax  is  usually  made  of  4  parts  of  lac,  1  to  1|  of  Venice  turpen- 
ti  le,  and  3  parts  of  vermilion,  the  whole  heing  fused  together  hy  a  moderate  heat  By 
Eiibstituting  different  coloring  principles,  different  colored  varieties  of  sealing-wax  are 
prepared. 


Qtr^TioNB.— Whatisshoemaker*swax?  What  is  lac?  What  are  its  varieties?  "What 
are  its  uses?  What  other  resins  are  largely  employed  for  varnishes  ?  What  is  said  of 
copal?    Wliat  is  amber  ?    Where  is  it  principally  found ? 
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and  weighs  13  lbs.  Amber  oSien  contains  insects  so  perfectly  and  delicately 
preserved,  that  they  could  not  have  become  incorporated  in  the  mass,  ex- 
cept it  was  once  in  the  condition  of  a  volatile  oil  or  a  semi-fluid  resin.  It 
is  the  hardest  of  aJl  the  resins,  has  a  yellowish  color,  and  is  slightly  acted 
upon  by  alcohol  or  the  essential  oils.  Being  commonly  translucent,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish,  it  is  often  made  into  ornaments,  such  as  necklaces, 
the  mouth-pieces  of  pipes,  etc.  The  beautiful  black  varnish  used  by  coach- 
makers  is  a  very  carefully -prepared  compound  of  amber,  asphaltum,  linseed 
oil,  and  turpentine.  Amber  is  a  compound  of  several  resinous  principles,  and 
a  p3culiar  acid  called  succinic  acid. 

191.  Balsams • — M^ny  resinous  substances^  as  they  exude  from  trees 
or  shrubs,  are  mixed  with  an  essential  oil,  which  either  evaporates  on  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  air,  or  is  converted  into  resin  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen.  Such  mixtures  of  resins  and  essential  oils  are  called  balsams.  The 
crude  turpentine  or  pitch  which  exudes  from  the  pme  is  an  example  of  a 
true  balsam,  since  by  distillation  it  is  separated  into  a  volatile  oil — ^turpen- 
tine  and  hard  resin.  Among  the  other  important  commercial  balsams  are 
*'  (hnada  baZsamj"  the  product  of  the  silver  fir,  "  Venice  iurpentine^''^  the  pro- 
duct of  a  species  of  larch,  Copaiba  baJsaTn^  balsam  Tol%  Peru,  and  gum  ben- 
zoin. The  three  former  are  merely  natural  varnishes,  i.  c,  resins  dissolved  in- 
volatile  oils ;  tlie  latter  contain  in  addition  an  acid  principle.  This  acid  in 
gum  benzoin  is  called  benzoic  acid,  and  is  chemically  mteresting  by  reason 
of  the  number  and  marked  character  of  the  salts  which  it  forms  with  bases. 
Benzoic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  artificially  as  a  product  of  the  oxydation 
(rf"  thfe  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  The  gum  itself  is  very  fragrant,  and  is  the  chief 
ii^redient  in  the  incense  burnt  in  Catholic  churches. 

792.  Gum  Resins  - — ^This  term  is  applied  to  a  class  of  vegetable  pro- 
ducts which  contain  in  addition  to  a  resin  and  an  essential  oil,  a  portion  of 
gum  and  various  other  extractive  matters.  When  they  first  escape  from  in- 
dsibns  in  the  stems  or  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  they  are  fluid  and  of  a 
light  color,  but  gradually  harden,  and  become  of  a  deeper  hue.  Most  of 
them  also  possess  a  strong  odor,  and  a  warm,  acrid  taste.  Owing  to  their 
mixed  composition,  they  are  not  perfectly  soluble  in  either  water  or  abso- 
lute alcohol,  but  are  completely  dissolved  by  proof  spirit.  This  class  of 
substances  includes  many  valuable  medicinal  principles,  such  as  myrrh,  asa- 
foetida,  aloes,  gamboge  (the  well-known  coloring  agent),  scammony,  and 
others.     Opium  is  also  included  in  this  class. 

793.  Varnishisa  solution  of  a  resinous  substance  which  is  applied  to 
tha  surface  of  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  investing  them  with  a  hard,  transpa- 
roat,  lustrous  coating.  When  the  solvent  for  the  resin  is  alcohol,  the  pro- 
duct is  termed  spirit  varnish,  and  when  an  essential  or  dyeing  oil,  oil  var- 

Questions.— What  are  its  properties  and  nses?  What  is  said  of  its  chemical  eomposl- 
tion  ?  What  are  balsams  ?  What  are  examples  ?  What  is  said  of  gum  benzoin  ?  What 
are  gnm  resins?  What  are  their  properties?  What  are  some  of  the  principal  hodies  of 
this  chiss  ?    What  is  varnish  ? 
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nish.     French  polish  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  shellae,  wiCh  a  lltfle  dl 
added. 

794.  The  Elastic  Gums. — Two  varieties  oftbis  class  only  are  known 
in  commerce — caoutchouc  or  India-rubber,  and  gutta  percha.  There  are, 
however,  several  other  vegetable  products  of  a  like  character  which  have  not 
been  made  practically  available. 

Caoutchouc  is  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  afforded  by  several  ^)ecies  of 
tropical  plants,  in  which  it  exists  in  the  form  of  small  globules  suspended  in 
an  aqueous  liquid,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  little  globules  of 
oily  matter  float  about  in  milk.  WTien  the  juice  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
caoutchouc  gradually  separates,  and  hardens  into  a  white  elastic  mass,  inso- 
luble in  water  or  alcohol  The  usual  black  color  of  Indiarrubber  is  a  discol- 
oration occasioned  by  the  smoke  of  the  fires  over  which  the  fresh  product  is 
dried.  The  addition  of  a  little  ammonia  to  the  milky  juice  temporarily  pre- 
vents the  separation  of  the  caoutchouc,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
caoutchouc  may  be  exported  in  tightly-corked  bottles  in  its  natural  condition. 
A  short  exposure  to  the  air,  however,  soon  occasions  its  separation  as  a 
milk-white  solid. 

The  physical  prop^ies  of  caoutchouc  are  well  known.  It  is  soluble  in 
pure  ether,  naphtha,  benzole,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  bi-sulphlde  of  carbon. 
At  a  temperature  a  little  above  the  boiling  point  of  water  it  melts,  but  does 
not  regain  its  solid,  clastic  state  on  cooling.  Caoutchouc  contains  no  oxygen, 
and  is  con^>osed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  united  probably  in  equal  propor- 
tions. 

When  caoutchouc  is  heated  in  connection  -with  sulphur,  it  incorporates  a 
quantity  of  the  sulphur  into  its  structure,  and  undei^oes  a  remarkable  change, 
becoming  what  is  called  vulcanized  nibber.  In  this  condition  it  is  less  liable 
to  be  hardened  by  cold  or  softened  by  heat,  and  is  also  rendered  more  elas- 
tic and  insoluble  in  ether  and  the  essential  oils.  It  is  from  this  material  that 
almost  all  India-rubber  goods  are  now  fabricated.  Vulcanized  rubber,  by 
mixture  with  a  proportion  of  bituminous  or  pit<Jhy  matter,  and  some  earthy 
material  like  magnesia,  may  be  converted  into  a  hard,  black,  lustrous  sub- 
stance, which  works  like  ivory,  and  is  extensively  used  for  the  manu^ture 
of  combs,  pencil-cases,  knife-handles,  etc 

Fig.  232.  -^^  caoutchouc  is  unaffected  by  most  chemical 

agents,  and  is  at  the  same  time  supple  and  flexible, 
it  admits  of  many  useful  applications  in  practical 
chemistry.  Short  flexible  tubes  for  the  connection 
of  apparatus  are  easily  formed  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  sheet  rubber  over  a 
glass  tube  or  rod  (see  Fig.  232),  and  cutting  off  the  superfluous  portions  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  (see  Fig.  233).    On  pressing  together  and  gently  warming 

Questions.-— What  substances  are  included  in  the  class  of  elastic  gums?  From  what 
source  is  caoutchouc  obtained  ?  What  is  its  natural  condition  and  color  ?  What  is  said 
«f  its  solubilitj?  What  is  its  chemical  composition?  What  is  Tulcanized  rubber 7 
What  effect  has  the  addition  of  sulphur  upon  the  qualities  of  rubber  ? 
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the  fresh-cut  edges,  they  cohere,  and  form  a  tube,  Fig.  233. 

which  firmly  tied  at  both  ends,  binds  two  separate 
glass  tubes  air-tight  with  each  other.  (See  Fig. 
234.) 

Most  of  the  caoutchouc  at  present  used  is  obtained 
from  the  country  bordering  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  South  America. 

795.  Gutta  Perch  a. — ^This  substance,  like 
caoutchouc,  is  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  which 
exudes  from  several  species  of  trees  peculiar  to 
Southern  Asia.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is 
slightly  elastic  and  as  tough  and  hard  as  wood;  but 
when  immersed  in  warm  water,  it  softens  and  be- 
comes highly  plastic  and  ductile,  regaining  its  original  hardness  on  cooling. 
This  property  allows  it  to  be  molded  with  great  facility  into  many  articles  of 
utility  and  ornament.  Gutta  percha  possesses  a  dirty  white  color,  and  a  pe- 
culiar leathery  smell ;  it  is  highly  inflammable,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  or 
alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  ether,  the  essential  oils,  chloroform,  and  bi-sulphuret 
of  carbon. 


CHAPTER    XXIY. 

THE     NUTRITION     AND     GROWTH    OF     PLANTS. 

Y96.  Elements  of  Vegetable  Organization.  —  The  ele- 
ments which  constitute  the  organic  structure  of  plants  are,  «3  has  been  already 
stated,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — the  three  former  being 
largely  in  excess. 

In  addition  to  these,  all  plants  contain  various  inorganic,  or  rather  mineral 
substances,  the  presence  of  wliich  in  their  structure  is  essential  to  a  healthy 
growth  and  organization.  The  number  and  the  nature  of  these  mineral 
substances  are  ascertained  by  analysis  of  the  ashes  (the  incombustible  part) 
which  plants  yield  by  combustion.  They  are  mainly  potassa,  soda,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, VLudsesquioxydcfiron,  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  sulphuric  a^id,  silicic 
acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  various  chlorides.  The  ashes  of  all  cultivated  plants 
contain  these  mineral  substances ;  but  the  proportions  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  plant.  Thus  silica  abounds  in  the  stalks  of  grains  and  grasses,  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  seeds  of  grain-bearing  plants,  potash  in  leaves  and  many 
edible  roots,  and  lime  in  leguminous  plants,  peas,  beans,  etc. 

QXTE8TION8.— What  is  gutta  percha  ?  What  ai*e  its  properties  ?  What  are  the  elements 
that  make  up  the  organic  structure  of  plants?  What  other  suhstances  are  regarded  as 
essential  constituents  ?  How  may  we  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  mineral  substances 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants  ?  Do  all  plants  contain  the  same  mineral  con- 
«tltiienttt  ?    Illustrate  this. 
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The  mineral  constituents  of  plants  do  not  necessarily  exist  in  the  living 
tissues  in  the  s&me  form  as  in  the  ashes  aflforded  by  the  combustion  of  these 
tissues.  Thus,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  appear  to  exist  uncombined  in  albu- 
minous matter,  while  the  earthy  bases  are  very  generally  united  in  the  struc- 
ture of  plants  with  vegetable  acids.  In  the  process  of  combustion,  however, 
the  latter  become  converted  into  carbonates,  while  the  sulphur  and  the  phos- 
phorus unite  with  oxygen  to  form  acids,  which  in  turn  generally  unite  with 
one  of  the  bases  present  to  form  salts  characteristic  of  these  elements. 

191.  Sources  of  Nutriment  to  Plants  .—Plants  obtain  their 
nutriment  partially  by  their  leaves  and  partly  by  then*  roots.  The  former  are 
furnished  with  a  great  number  of  microscopic  pores,  or  stomcUOj*  while  in 
the  latter  the  nutritious  matter  penetrates  the  cell-walls  of  the  rootlets  by 
the  force  of  endosmosis.  It  must  be,  therefore,  evident  that  the  plant  can 
only  absorb  its  nutriment  in  a  liquid  or  aeriform  condition. 

798.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  plants  contain  are  derived  princi- 
pally from  water  which  is  absorbed  as  a  liquid  by  the  roots  from  the  earth, 
or  as  vapor,  from  the  air,  by  the  leaves.  The  substances  which  make  up  the 
great  bulk  of  the  structure  of  all  plants,  viz.,  cellulose,  lignine,  starch,  sugar, 
and  gum,  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  exactly  the  same  proportions  as 
they  exist  in  water,  and  they  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  merely  compounds 
of  carbon  (their  other  constituent  element)  with  water.  The  presence  of 
water  in  a  liquid  condition  in  the  plant  is,  moreover,  indispensable  to  its  de- 
velopment, since  all  the  solid  ingredients  of  plants  are  assimilated  from  tho 
sap,  which  is  rendered  liquid  by  water.  Plants,  however,  absorb  through 
their  roots  much  more  water  than  is  applied  to  tho  enlargement  of  their 
structure,  and  in  such  cases  a  constant  evaporation  takes  place  from  their 
leaves.  ^ 

799.  The  carbon  existing  in  plants  is  entirely  derived  from  carbonic  acid, 
carbon  itself  being  insoluble  in  water.  Plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  principally 
from  the  air  through  their  leaves.  Although  but  2  measures  of  this  gas  are 
contained  in  5,000  of  air,  its  aggregate  supply,  by  reason  of  the  great  extent 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  very  large,  and  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  seven 
tons  for  each  acre  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  immensely-extended  surface 
presented  by  the  leaves  of  plants  enables  them  to  withdraw*  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere  in  a  very  rapid  manner. 


*  In  the  leaf  these  pores  are  found  mainly  upon  the  under  side.  In  the  white  lily,  where 
they  are  unusually  large,  and  are  easily  seen  by  a  simple  microscope  of  moderate  power, 
there  are  about  60,000  to  the  square  inch  on  the  epidermis  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  only  about  8,000  in  the  same  space  upon  the  upper  surface.  More  commonly, 
there  are  few  or  none  upon  the  npper  side,  direct  sunshine  being  unfavorable  to  their 
operation.  Their  immense  numbers  make  up  for  their  niinuteness.  They  are  said  to 
vary  from  less  than  1,000  to  170,000  to  the  square  inch  of  surface.— Gray. 

Questions.— Do  they  exist  in  the  tissues  in  the  same  form  as  in  the  ashes  of  plant*? 
Through  what  organs  do  plants  obtain  their  nutriment?  In  what  conditions  is  nutriment 
only  absorbed  by  plants  ?  From  what  source  do  plants  derive  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  existence  of  water  in  plants? 
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Carbonic  acid  is  also  supplied  to  plants  from  the  soil  through  their  roots. 
Humus,  in  the  course  of  its  decomposition,  continually  evolves  carbonic  acid ; 
and  the  air  in  all  soils  rich  in  decaying  vegetable  matter  always  contains  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the  general 
atmosphere.  Carbouic  acid  does  not,  however,  enter  into  and  circulate  in 
the  structure  of  plants  as  a  gas,  but  always  in  a  state  of  solution.  In  the 
leaf  the  moisture  with  which  the  tissues  are  saturated  becomes  the  medium 
of  its  absorption;  in  the  case  of  the  root,  it  is  taken  up  naturally  in  solution 
in  water.  Some  chemists  maintain  that  the  soluble  forms  of  humus  (crenic 
and  apocrenic  acid^  are  directly  absorbed  by  roots,  and  thus  become  sources 
ofnutriment  to  the  growing  plant  This  theory,  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  strenuously  opposed  by  Liebig  and  other  authorities,  has  not  been  gen- 
erally received,  but  the  most  recent  investigations  appear  to  substantiate  its 
correctness. 

The  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  the  plant,  either  by  its  leaves  or  roots,  is 
decomposed ;  its  carbon  constituent  being  retained  and  assimilated,  while  the 
oxygen  originally  combined  with  it  is  restored  to  the  atmosphere.  Tliis  do- 
composition  takes  place  mainly  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  is  effected  solely 
under  the  influence  of  light.  It  goes  on  most  actively  when  the  plant  is  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  is  entirely  suspended 
during  the  night.  It  is  also  checked  in  a  very  marked  degree  during  the 
daytime,  when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  intercepted  by  thick  clouds. 

PlaniSy  Viereforcj  in  the  daytime  continually  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  exhale 
oxygen. 

In  the  night  this  process  is  to  a  degree  reversed ;  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed 
as  before,  but  the  influence  of  light  being  withdrawn,  it  is  again  restored  to 
the  air  unchanged.  Oxygen,  also,  as  the  result  of  certain  processes  allied  to 
oxydation,  is  at  the  same  time  abstracted  to  a  very  small  extent  from  the  at- 
mosphere. The  action  of  oxygen  under  such  circumstances  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  which  are  bitter  in  the  evening  are 
sour  in  the  morning,  inasmuch  as  the  products  formed  during  the  day  become 
acid  by  oxydation  at  night;  when,  however,  the  assimilation  of  carbon  is 
recommenced  under  the  influence  of  light,  the  excess  of  oxygen  is  neutral- 
ized, and  the  ooginal  bitter  properties  are  restored.  Furthermore,  if  during 
the  night  a  plant  be  covered  by  a  bell-glass,  the  atmosphere  contained  in  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  larger  amount  of  carbonic  acid  than  before.  This 
is  occasioned  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  surrounding  the  plant  effecting  an 
oxydation  on  its  surface,  and  thus  producing  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid ;  the  amount,  however,  is  very  unequal  in  different  plants,  and  is  most 
abundantly  produced  by  such  as  contain  a  large  proportion  of  easily  oxyd- 
izable  volatile  oil  in  their  glandular  vessels.     Flowers  and  fruits  also  form  an 

QiTESTioN's. — ^What  is  the  source  of  carbon  to  plants  in  the  soil  ?  In  what  condition 
does  carbonic  acid  exist  in  plants  ?  What  becomes  of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by- 
plants?  Under  what  circumstances  does  its  decomposition  take  place  f  State  the  action 
of  plants  by  day.  "What  takes  plaoe  at  night  ?  How  may  the  decomposition  of  carbonio 
acid  be  illustrated? 
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ezceptioxi  to  the  usual  action  of  vegetation,  as  thej  absorb  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  evolve  carbonic  acid.* 

The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  green  portions  of  plants  may 
be  easily  demonstrated  by  placing  fresh  leaves  in  a  bell  glass  partially  filled 
with  water,  and  partially  with  carbonic  acid  gas ;  on  exposing  the  glass  to 
the  sunshine,  the  carbonic  acid  disappears,  and  atler  some  time  is  replaced 
by  a  rather  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen,  which  may  be  tested  in  the  usual  man- 
ner.   ' 

The  carbonic  acid  withdrawn  from  the  air  by  the  action  of  vegetation  is 
constantly  reproduced  and  restored  to  the  atmosphere  by  the  respiration  of 
animals,  and  by  the  processes  of  decay  and  combustion ;  and  these  two  classes 
of  phenomena  so  completely  compensate  and  balance  each  other,  that  the 
proportional  quantity  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  atmosphere 
remains  ever  essentially  unchanged.     (§  330.) 

800  It  is  the  generally  received  opinion  that  plants  derive  their  nitrogen 
entirely  from  the  soil,  by  means  of  their  roots,  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  al- 
though certain  eminent  French  chemists  maintain  that  this  element  is  in  part 
supplied  directly  from  the  atmosphere.  The  sources  of  supply  of  ammonia 
to  soils  are  numerous ;  it  is  absorbed  and  condensed  from  the  atmosphere  by 
dew,  rain,  and  snow,  and  also  by  the  clay  and  humus  of  the  soil  itself.  It 
is  an  abundant  product  of  the  decomposition  of  all  nitrogenized  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  and  is  undoubtedly  produced  to  some  extent  by  the 
direct  contact  of  humus  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

In  what  manner  the  assimilation  of  ammonia  takes  place  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  not  certainly  known.  Its  decomposition,  however,  furnishes 
plants  with  an  additional  source  of  hydrogen.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  plants  la  comparatively  small,  and  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  sap  and 
in  the  seeds.  In  2,500  lbs.  of  hay  there  are  984  lbs.  of  carbon  and  only  32 
lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

801.  Plants  derive  their  mineral^  or  earihy  constituents  from  the  soil,  and 
the  solution  of  those  substances  in  water,  wiiicli  is  necessary  for  their  absorp- 
tion by  root-fibers,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  action  of  carbonic  add. 
(§  432). 

802.  Soils  owe  their  origin  to  the  disintegration  or  gradual  crumbling 
down  of  rocks,  by  the  action  of  water,  air,  frost,  and  various  other  agencies. 
Through  the  action  also  of  air,  moisture,  and  carbonic  acid,  the  stony  parti- 

-  *  There  is  a  common  belief  that  plants  in  flover  at  night  deteriorate  the  air,  and  tbat, 
therefore,  their  presence  in  sleeping  apartments  is  objectionable.  The  ill  effects  noticed, 
if  actually  occurring,  are  probably  due,  not  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  but  to  the 
volatilization  of  certain  volatile  oils,  many  of  irhich,  in  even  yery  small  quantities,  act 
powerfully  upon  the  animal  system. 

QuEBTioiTB. — How  is  the  carbonic  acid  withdrawn  from  the  air  by  plants  restored  ? 
From  what  source  do  plants  obtain  their  nitrogen?  Do  plants  absorb  nitrogen  directly 
from  the  atmosphere  ?  From  what  source  do  plants  derive  their  mineral  cunstitnentB  ? 
What  is  th«  origin  of  soils  ?  Through  what  agency  ar«  certain  of  the  mlnezml  oonstttiMDta 
of  a  soil  rsaderad  lolable  ? 
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cies  wbich  make  up  a  soil  are  chemically  decomposed,  and  certain  of  their  min* 
oral  cotLstituetits,  potash,  soda,  etc.,  are  rendered  soluble  and  capable  of  assimi* 
lation  by  plants.  The  most  abundant  constituent  of  soils  is  silica  (sand\ 
which  frequently  forms  nino  tenths  of  their  entiro  weight.  Good  arable  land, 
however,  always  contains  a  large  proportion  of  alumina  (clay),  and  ia  soils 
underlayed  by  limestone  or  calcareous  rocks,  tho  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime  present  is  often  Tery  considerable. 

The  relative  proportions  of  sand,  clay,  and  limo  in  Boils  givo  to  them  cer* 
tain  peculiar  physical  characters.  A  soil  in  which  sand  predominates  is  light 
and  porous ;  an  excess  of  clay,  on  the  other  Irnnd,  renders  it  heavy  and  re- 
tautive  of  moisture.  Tho  best  soils  are  those  in  which  tho  earthy  constitu- 
ents are  so  proportioned  that  tho  light,  porous  qualities  of  one  are  balanced 
by  the  close,  retentive  properties  of  the  other. 

The  quantity  of  organic  matter  (humus)  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  present  in  a  soil,  essentially  modifies  its  char- 
acter. The  average  amount  of  organic  matter  contained  in  soils  is  about  5 
per  cent.  Fertile  alluvial  soils,  or  those  deposited  from  water,  are  generally 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  much  larger  proportion,  and  in  some  peaty 
soils,  the  amount  may  exceed  70  or  80  per  cent 

803.  Although  plants  obtam  a  largo  proportion  of  their  nutriment  from 
the  £ur,  yet  as  they  abstract  from  the  soil  considerable  quantities  of  earthy 
matter,  which  is  only  replaced  naturally  by  the  slow  disintegration  of  min- 
eral substances,  it  is  evident  that  the  long-continued  cultivation  of  tho  same 
plant  upon  the  same  soil  may  so  far  exhaust  its  soluble  mineral  constituents 
as  to  render  it  unfruitful.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  large  crops  are 
raised  year  after  year,  and  entirely  removed  from  tho  soil  to  furnish  food  for 
men  and  animals.  As  different  plants,  however,  requiro  for  their  nourishment 
difierent  mineral  substances,  or  different  quantities  of  the  same  substance,  a 
soil  which  has  becomo  unfitted  for  the  growth  of  ono  plant,  may  still  contain 
the  elements  necessary  for  tho  support  of  another ;  and  hence  a  succession  of 
crops  of  different  vegetables  may  be  raised  upon  the  same  soil,  when  two 
successive  crops  of  the  same  vegetable  could  scarcely  be  obtained.  This  sys- 
tem of  cultivating  different  plants  in  succession,  upon  the  same  soil,  is  termed 
the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  period  of  time  over  which  tho  rotation  is  al- 
lowed to  extend  is  usually  several  years.  During  the  interval  which,  \mdcr 
these  circumstances,  elapses  between  two  successive  crops  of  the  same  na- 
ture, the  soil  has  time  to  renew  itself;  or  in  other  words,  it  regains  through 
tiie  gradual  decomposition  of  its  insoluble,  stony  compounds,  the  constituents 
origmally  abstracted  from  it  In  England,  wheat  is  ordinarily  grown  upon 
the  same  soil  only  once  in  four  or  five  years,  the  intermediate  crops  being 

QunnoNfi.— What  is  the  most  abnndant  constituent  of  soils?  What  Influence  has  an 
excess  of  sand  upon  a  soil?  What  clay?  What  is  the  composition  of  the  best  soils? 
What  is  the  average  quantity  of  organic  matter  In  soUs  ?  How  does  the  growth  of  plants 
ttad  to  impoyerish  a  soO  ?  What  is  understood  by  the  rotation  of  crops  ?  How  does  tbt 
q^stsm  of  rotation  tend  to  beaolit  a  soil? 
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turnips,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  crops  which  require  but  a  small  quanti^ 
of  the  mineral  constituents  which  are  essential  to  the  growth  ci  wheat. 

The  resuscitation  of  an  exhausted  soil  is  also  often  effected  by  allowing  it 
to  failoWf  or  remain  without  a  crop,  ezposmg  it  at  the  same  time  (by  plow- 
ing) to  the  action  of  air  and  moistura 

804.  Manures  .-^Tho  method,  however,  of  obtaining  from  the  soil  the 
largest  produce,  consists  in  presenting  to  the  plants  cultivated  upon  it  all  the 
materials  requisite  for  their  nutrition  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  the  condi- 
tion which  will  most  readily  admit  of  their  absorption.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  agency  of  manures. 

The  most  valuable  and  energetic  of  all  manures  are  the  excrements  of 
men  and  animals,  inasmuch  as  they  are  capable  of  yielding  to  the  soil,  through 
their  decomposition,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
principal  mineral  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants.  By 
actmg  as  ferments,  they  also  assist  in  rendering  useful,  materials  which  with- 
out them  would  be  far  less  beneficial.  The  flesh  and  blood  of  dead  animals, 
Hit  and  oily  matters,  hair,  wool,  skin,  horns,  hoofs,  and  bones,  are  also  highly 
efficacious  as  manures.  CfuaTio^  which  is  the  decomposing  excrement  of  sea- 
birds,  owes  its  value  pnncipally  to  the  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  Ume  which 
it  is  capable  of  yielding  to  plants.  These  two  ingredients,  in  the  best  varieties 
of  guano,  constitute  about  one  third  of  its  entire  weight  Anunal  substances 
which  decompose  most  readily,  such  as  excrement,  blood,  flesh,  etc.,  yield  am- 
monia and  carbonic  acid  most  rapidly,  and  constitute  the  most  powerful 
manures;  those,  on  the  contrary,  which  decompose  more  slowly,  axe  less 
powerful,  but  more  lasting  in  their  effects. 

Animal  manures  exposed  to  air  are  liable  to  deterioration  by  the  volatiliza- 
tion and  escape  of  their  ammonia.  They  may  also,  when  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  prove  injurious  by  evolving  a  greater  quantity  of  ammonia  and  car- 
bonic acid  than  plants  require  or  can  absorb.  Agriculturalists  express  this 
when  they  speak  of  a  manure  as  being  too  strong.  These  evils  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  prevented  by  incorporating  with  the  strong  manure  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  vegetable  refuse,  straw,  weeds,  leaves,  peat,  etc.,  which 
substances,  being  less  prone  to  decomposition,  check  the  otherwise  too  rapid 
putrefaction.  The  animal  products  at  the  same  time  react  upon  the  vege- 
table substances,  and  gradually  bring  them  into  such  a  state  as  renders  them 
also  most  valuable  additions  to  the  soil.  Common  farm-yard  manure  is  an 
example  of  a  mixture  of  this  character.  The  loss  of  ammonia  may  also  be 
effectually  prevented  by  adding  to  manures  a  small  quantity  of  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  any  acid,  or  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  or  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron). 

QuKSTioiTB. — ^What  is  fallowing  ?  In  what  manner  can  the  largest  produce  be  obtained 
from  the  soil  ?  What  are  the  most  valuable  of  manures  f  "Why  are  animal  manores  es- 
pecially valuable  f  What  is  guano  f  To  what  does  it  mainly  owe  Its  value  as  a  manure  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  comparative  effect  of  different  animal  manures?  Under  what  droum- 
stances  will  animal  manures  deteriorate  ?  When  are  they  said  to  be  too  **  strong  T*  Uoir 
may  these  evils  be  obviated  ? 
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<  '805.  YegeUOiU  mamiwrta^  under  vluch  bei^  are  included  vegetable  reluae 
of  all  kmds»  straw,  leaves,  sea-weed,  and  green  crops  which  are  merely  sown 
to  be  plowed  in,  yield  bj  their  decomposition,  when  mixed  with  the  soil, 
carbonic  add  and  small  quantities  of  ammonia  and  the  mineral  constituenta 
of  plants.'  They  also  render  a  soil  porous  and  retentive  of  moisture  and  am- 
monia. They  are  most  advantageously  used  when  employed  in  combination 
iBirith.some  Jcmd  of  a^imaj.  mimure. 

806.  MiiMfroX  maamres  are  generally  used  for  specific  purposes.  ^  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  lime.  This  substance  acts  mechanically  by  giving  a 
proper  consistency  to  soils,  imd  chemically,  by  facilitating  the  decomposition 
and  promoting  the  solubility  of  the  more  insoluble  mineral  and  vegetable  com- 
pounds. Quickhme  is  especially  useful  in  soils  xich  in  humus — ^peaty  or  mossy 
soils*  Soils  of  this  kiwi  generally  contain  an  excess  of  acid,  which  greatly 
interferes  with  their  fertility ;  this  acid  is  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  lime. 
Quiddhne,  however,  should  never  be  mixed  with  animal  manures^  as  it  tends 
to  promote  the  escape  of  ammonia.  Gypsum,  or  marl  which  contains  lime 
in  combination,  may  be  used  in  such  cases  with  beneficial  results,  Woo4 
€is7i£S  act  upon  soils  and  manures  in  the  same  manner  us  lime ,  they  are^ 
however,  more  valuable  than  lime,  as  they  contain  alkaline  salts  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  Sard  coal  ashes  have  but  little  value  as  manures;  they  do  not 
contain  any  appreciable  quantity  of  alkaline  salts  or  phosphoric  acid,  an(J. 
consist  mainly  of  silica,  alumina,  oxyd  of  iron,  and  a  small  percentage  of 
Bulphate  of  lime.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  manure,  and 
as  it  is  found  in  almost  all  plants,  it  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  almost 
all  cultivated  soils.  It  exists  abundantly  m  bones  and  in  guano,  and  in 
smaller  quantity  in  all  organic  manures  and  in  the  ashes  of  plants.  Phos- 
phate of  lime  is  the  special  mineral  constituent  of  wheat,  and  its  presence  in  a 
soluble  condition  in  a  soil,  is  necessary  for  tlie  successful  cultivation  of  this 
cereal  Gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime  is  a  valuable  addition  to  soils  which  dq 
not  contain  it  It  is  partially  useful  as  supplying  lime  and  sulphuric  acid^ 
and  partially  as  an  agent  for  fixing  ammonia.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
clover,  bean,  and  pea  crops. 

A  thorough  tillage,  or  a  complete  pulverization  and  separation  of  the  par- 
ticles of  a  soil,  will  go  far  toward  compensating  for  a  lack  of  manures.  "With 
every  increase  in  the  comminution  of  the  particles  of  a  soil,  an  increased 
power  is  given  to  the  soil  for  the  absorption,  retention,  and  condensation  of 
inpisture,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid,  an  opportunity  for  the  free  permeation 
of  atmospheric  air,  a  facihty  to  the  rootlets  of  plants  for  extension,  and  a 
consequent  increased  facility  for  receiving  and  appropnating  nourishment. 
This  feet  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  »  comparison  of  the  sterile  soils  of  New 

QiTEBTiOKB.— What  is  tlie  action  of  vegetable  mannres  f  How  may  they  be  most  advan- 
lageonriy  used  ?  What  is  said  of  lime  as  a  manure  ?  Upon  what  soils  is  the  use  of  lime 
especially  beneficial^  When  should  lime  not  be  used?  What  is  said  of  the  fertilizing 
%ctioa  of  wood  ashes?  What  of  hard  coal  ashes  ?  What  of  phosphate  of  lime  ?  Whai 
'ofgypsam?  .What  i^  said  of  the  importance  of  .thorough  tillaga  and  pulverixatioQ  of  & 
■oil?    HowisthlsiUustrated?  . . .: ..„,r 
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England  and  the  fertUe  ones  of  the  West.  Both  have  been  formed  frcmi  the 
dissQtQgration  of  the  same  Tarieues  of  rocksy  and  both  contaui  the  same  vnnr 
eral  oonstituents  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  In  the  former,  however,  the 
xnioeral  particles  are  extremelj  coarse,  but  in  the  latter  they  are  nearly  in  the 
state  of  an  impalpable  powder.  The  fertile  soils  of  the  West  also  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  humus  in  an  advanced  stage  of  deoompoeiticm,  while  very 
often  the  humus  in  the  soils  of  New  England  is  In  a  itate  allied  to  chaTOoiii 
and  completely  insoluble* 


CHAPTER    XXy. 

AKIMAL     ORG  ANIZ  ATION    AND    PRODITCrS, 

807.  Animal  Organization . — Inasmuch  as  all  animals  derive  their 
sustenance,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  their  composition  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
contained  in  plants.  Most  animal  substances  are,  however^  more  complex 
in  their  nature  than  substances  of  vegetable  origin,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  they  are  less  permanent,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition 
are  more  numerous.  Water  and  &A  are  almost  the  only  substances  which 
contain  but  two  or  three  elements  that  exist  in  the  animal  organism— almost 
all  the*  others  being  also  rich  in  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

808.  Proximate  Animal  Constituents . — ^The  chief  proximate 
constituents  that  are  found  in  the  animal  system  are  albumen,  fibrine,  caseine, 
gelatine,  fat,  water,  and  phosphate  of  Fmie.  The  proportions  of  solids  and 
fluids  in  the  animal  body  are  very  unequal.  A  man  of  154  lbs.  weight  con- 
tains 116  lbs.  of  water,  and  only  38  lbs.  of  dry  matter.  By  slow  desiccation 
this  water  may  be  got  rid  o^  when  the  body  will  assume  the  condition  pre- 
sented by  the  mummies  of  Egypt  and  Peru.  The  fluids  of  the  body,  as  tbejr 
exist  in  the  living  tissues,  are  not  simply  water,  but  wiatery  solutions  of  va- 
rious organic  and  inorganic  substances. 

Of  the  proximate  animal  constituents  named  above,  albumen,  fibrine,  and 
easeine  appear  to  have  essentially  the  same  composition  and  properties  as 
the  substances  of  the  same  name  originating  in  vegetable  tissues.  The  two 
first  are  diffused  throughout  the  whole  body ;  the  third  is  found  only  as  a 
special  secretion. 

809.  Albumen  .—-The  best  example  of  animal  albumen  is  to  be  found 
in  the  white  of  an  egg.    This,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  about  one« 

QaKvnosBi — What  are  the  elements  of  animal  substances  ?  In  what  respects  do  aoimsl 
mbstanoes  differ  from  vegetable  ?  What  are  the  chief  proximate  constituents  of  tha  ani- 
mal system  What  is  the  relation  between  the  solids  and  the  fluids  in  the  animal  body} 
What  is  said  of  the  compQsition  and  distribution  of  animal  albomea,  fibrine,  and  ctfein^l 
What  is  tbe  best  exu^e  of  animal  albumen?  ... 
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eighth  of  solid  albumen,  the  rest  being  water.  The  ashes  of  albumen  thus 
obtained  contain  common  salt,  carbonate,  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  saline  substances  constitute  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  white  of  the  e^j  or  1^  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  albu- 
men. The  yolk  of  eggs  consist  essentially  of  albumen,  holding  in  suspension 
drops  of  yellow  oiL  This  oil  forms  about  two  thirds  of  the  weight  of  the 
y<^  in  a  dried  state,  and  may  be  extracted  from  the  coagulated  yolk  by 
pressure,  or  by  digestion  in  alcohol. 

When  albumen  is  agitated  with  water,  little  sohd  bodies  are  formed,  which 
under  the  microscope  resemble  the  cells  which  make  up  the  cellular  tissue  of 
animals,  and  are  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  an  organic  structure  that 
man  has  yet  been  able  to  produce  artificially. 

810.  Fibriiieis  found  in  the  animal  body  in  two  distinct  states,  viz.,  in 
a  solid  condition  in  muscular  flesh,  and  as  a  fluid  in  the  blood.  A  piece  of 
lean  beef  washed  in  cold  water  until  it  is  perfectly  white,  affords  us  an  ex- 
ample of  fibrine  in  the  first  condition,  associated  with  membraneous  matter, 
nerves,  fat,  etc.  It  may  bo  extracted  from  the  blood  in  a  purer  condition, 
by  strongly  agitating  that  fluid,  hi  its  recent  and  warm  state,  with  a  bimdlo 
of  twigs.  The  fibrine  adheres  to  these  latter  in  the  form  of  long,  elastic 
strings,  and  is  removed  and  cleansed  by  washing  with  cokl  water.  In  this 
condition  it  contains  only  a  hltle  fat,  ylq.  237. 

which  may  be  extracted  by  ether. 

The  lean  part  of  the  muscles  of  all 
animals  consists  chiefly  of  flbrine,  and  , 
it  is,  therefore,  the  principal  constituent 
of  animal  flesh.  Fig.  235  represents 
the  structure  of  muscle  as  seen  under 
the  jnicroscope,  the  cross  wrinkles 
showing  the  way  in  which  the  fibers  contract  in  the  Uving  animal  Hbrine 
derives  its  name  from  its  peculiar  fibrous  appearance,  but  under  the  micro- 
scope it  appears  to  be  composed  of  small  globules  arranged  in  strings.  When 
pure,  it  is  quite  tasteless,  and  insoluble  both  in  hot  and  cold  water,  but  by 
long-continued  boiling  it  is  partially  dissolved.  By  drying  it  shrinks  pro 
diglously  in  volume,  loses  about  80  per  cent,  of  water,  and  becomes  transpa- 
rent and  horny,  and  in  this  condition  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod. Fibrine,  when  in  solution,  assumes  the  solid  form  spontaneously,  as 
as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  Scorn  the  influence  of  life.  It  is  this  which 
causes  blood  to  coagulate  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  veins — ^the 
coagulation  being  a  net-work  of  flne  fibers  of  fibrine  inclosing  the  liquid  se- 


QuESTiONB.— Of  what  does  the  white  of  an  egg  consist  ?  What  Is  the  composition  of  the 
yolk  ?  What  phenomenon  of  albamen  is  mentioned  ?  In  what  conditions  is  fibrine  found 
in  the  animal  economy  ?  How  may  it  be  prepared  in  a  state  approaching  to  purity?  Of 
what  part  of  the  animal  system  does  it  form  the  principal  part  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  its 
name  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  What  is  said  of  fibrine  in  solution  ?  What  causes  tlia 
coagulation  of  the  blood  f 
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ram  and  coloring  principle  6t  the  blood.  Owing  to  this  ciFcumstance,  little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  fibrine  in  the  soluble  state,  but  it  is  bdieved  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  soluble  and  insoluble  fibrine  is  somewhat  different. 
Its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  C400H310N60O1S0PS. 

811.  Gaseinein  the  am'mal  system  occurs  only  in  milk.  Its  composi' 
tion  and  properties  have  been  aheady  described.     (§  706.) 

812.  Gelatine . — ^Various  parts  of  the  animal  body,  particularly  the  skin, 
the  tendons,  cartilage,  and  the  soft  portions  of  the  bones,  dissolve  completely 
by  long  boiling  in  water,  and  produce  a  liquid  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
jelly.  The  substance  so  produced  is  termed  gelcUine.  Chemists  do  not  regard 
it  as  existing  naturally  in  the  system,  inasmuch  as  it  is  never  found  in  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  reAdy  solubility  in  warm 
water ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  specific  chemical  change  of 
some  of  the  albuminous  principles  by  the  action  of  the  hot  water  and  the 
oxygen  derived  from  the  air.  The  gelatine  extracted  from  cartilage  appears 
to  differ  somewhat  from  that  extracted  from  animal  membranes  proper, 
and  has  received  the  distinctive  name  of  chondrine.  The  term  carUiage  is  ap' 
plied  to  a  dry,  elastic  tissue,  very  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  economy, 
which  sometimes  serves  to  connect  the  ends  of  bones  which  move  upon  each 
other,  and  sometimes  constitutes  prolongations  of  the  bones  themselves,  as  for 
example,  in  th^.  ribs,  thus  increasing  their  elasticity. 

Gelatine  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  animal  body,  and  is  obtained  from 
almost  all  solid  parts  of  it,  but  more  especially  from  the  tendons,  ligaments, 
the  inner  skin,  and  from  bones  and  horns.  It  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  and 
contains  some  sulphur,  but  it  is  not  allied  to  the  protcine  group  of  substances. 
Its  formula  is  CiaUioNgOsS.  Gelatine  is  exclusively  an  animal  product,  and 
is  never  found  in  plants,  pectine  being  the  vegetable  jelly  principle.     _ 

Common  glue  is  dried  gelatine,  and  is  prepared  by  boiling  reiuse  skin  and 
bones,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  The  liquor  yields  on  cooling  a  thick 
jelly,  which  is  cut  by  wires  mto  thin  layers,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  Isinglass^  which  is  the  purest  variety  of  gelatine,  is  the  dried  swimming, 
or  air-bladder  of  several  varieties  of  fish,  especially  of  the  sturgeon.  Gelatine 
is  also  extracted  from. the  tender  and  ligamentous  part  of  calves'  feet,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  well  known  "calves'  foot  jelly." 

A  dilute  solution  of  gelatine  prepared  Irom  clippings  of  hides  constitutes 
the  size  which  is  usually  applied  to  paper  to  fill  up  its  pores,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  ink.  The  difference  between  writing  and  printing  paper 
consists  simply  in  the  fact,  that  the  former  is  sized,  while  the  latter  is  not* 

*  A  cheaper  kind  of  sizing  for  paper  is  also  prepared  by  boiling  resin  with  a  strong  so- 
lution of  potash.  This  is  first  added  io  the  paper  pnip,  and  when  it  has  beoome  thor- 
oughly incorporated,  a  solution  of  alum  is  poured  in.  The  alumina  duq)laoea  the  potash 
in  combinatiou  vith  the  resin,  and  forms  a  more  insoluble  compound  in  the  fibers  of  the 
paper. 

QcTEBTiovB. — What  is  said  of  caseine?  How  is  gelatine  prepared  f  What  is  gelatine? 
What  is  said  of  the  distribution  and  composition  of  chondrine  ?  What  is  cartilage  ?  What 
is  glue  ?    What  is  isingUss  1    What  is  sixe  ?    For  what  purpose  is  size  appUed  to  paper  f 
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Gelatine  is  largely  employed  as  an  article  of  food,  in  soups^  jellies,  etc.,  but 
it  possesses  very  little  nutritive  value.  In  an  indirect  way,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  a  restricted  diet  usually  met  with  in  a  sick  room,  its  administration 
in  the  form  of  jellies,  etc.,  appears  to  be  beneficial,  as  it  seems  to  protect  some 
of  the  constituents  of  the  body  from  waste. 

Gelatine  united  with  tannic  and  gallic  acids  produces  insoluble  com- 
pounds, and  the  application  of  this  principle '  to  the  manufacture  of  leather 
has  been  already  noticed.  Skins  may,  however,  be  converted  into  leather  by 
other  methods;  as  by  impregnating  them,  after  they  have  been  freed  from 
Citty  matters  by  digestion  in  alkalies,  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  and 
alum,  and  then  working  them  with  various  oils.  Glove  leather  is  prepared 
in  this  manner ;  the  still  softer  chamois,  or  wash-leather  is  obtained  by  work- 
ing the  skins  for  a  long  time  with  the  brains  of  certain  animals  or  the -yolks 
of  eggs — ^the  effect  in  both  instances  being  due  to  the  action  of  certain  pecu- 
liar oily  or  fatty  substances 

813.  G  I  y  c  0  G  0 11 . — By  boiling  gelatine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
afterward  separating  the  acid  by  chalk,  a  very  remarkable  change  is  efiecjted — 
the  gelatine  being  converted  into  a  sweet,  crystallizablo  substance,  which  is 
termed  glycocoU^  or  sugar  of  gelatina 

814.  firain  and  fiTerves .—The  substance  of  the  brain,  nerves,  and 
spinal  marrow  differs  from  that  of  all  the  other  animal  textures.  It  appears 
to  be  albumen  in  a  peculiar  state,  associated  with  certain  remarkable  fatty 
substances,  and  in  the  brain  especially  a  large  amount  of  unoxydized  phos- 
phorus is  believed  to  b3  present  Only  about  one  fifth  part  of  the  nervous 
tissue,  however,  is  solid  matter.  The  phosphorus  contained  in  the  brain  is 
said  to  amount  to  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  its  entire  weight. 

815.  T  h  e  S  k  i  n  of  animals  consists  of  two  layers,  the  skin  proper,  called 
also  the  cutis^  and  the  derma^  which  envelopes  the  muscles  and  the  bones; 
and  the  outer  layer,  the  epidermiSj  or  cuticle,  which  originates  from  the  for- 
mer, and  consists  mainly  of  albuminous  cells,  which  losing  their  liquid  con- 
tents by  evaporation,  gradually  become  flattened  scales  at  the  surface.  These 
undergo  constant  exuviation,  and  are  constantly  replaced  from  beneath,  the 
superficial  ones  becoming  dry  and  homy  (scarf  skin),  and  serving  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  sensitive  or  true  skin  underneath.  The  Jowest  portion  of 
the  cuticle,  resting  on  the  cutis,  is  called  the  reie  mucosum,  and  contains  the 
pigment  which  in  the  dark  races  imparts  color  to  the  skin.  This  pigment 
seems  to  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  sun-light  and  continued  high  tem- 
perature, and  contains  a  large  percentage  of  carbon. 

The  cuticle,  or  outer  skin  of  most  animals  is  perforated  by  numerous  snoiall 
orifices,  through  some  of  which  hairs  pass,  whil&  others  give  passage  to  the 
fluids  of  perspiration,  or  allow  certain  oily  fluids  to  exude.     "  In  the  human 

QuMTiONB.— What  is  the  nutritive  value  of  gelatine  ?  How  is  leather  formed  other 
than  by  tanning?  What  is  glycocoU?  What  is  said  of  the  composition  of  the  brain  and 
nerveft?  Of  what  does  the  skin  consiBt?  How  is  the  epidermis  formed  ?  What  is  the 
retemncoeomf    What  is  said  of  the  pores  of  the  skin? 
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Pig.  236. 


BTstem  the  pores  are  more  numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  body  than  in  others, 
but  the  outer  skin  of  a  full-grown  man  is  sprinkled  over  with  about  seven 
millions  of  them,  while  the  united  length  of  certain  spiral  vessels  connected 
with  them  is  reckoned  at  28  miles."    Through  the  pores  of  the  skio,  also, 

air  enters  and  escapes  continually  in 
a  healthy  state  of  the  body,  as  it  does 
from  the  air-vessels  of  the  lungs. 

Fig.  236  represents  a  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  skin  greatly  magnilied,  a 
being  the  cutido,  or  outer  skin,  h  d 
the  true  skin,  e  the  sweat  glands  and 
their  ducts,  the  outlets  at  the  surface 
being  pores,  /  hairs,  g  cellular  tissue. 
816.  Horny  Matter. — Hair, 
wool,  bristles,  feathers,  nails,  claws, 
and  hoofs  of  animals  are  regarded  as 
having  the  same  general  chemical 
composition  as  that  of  the  epidermis, 
of  which  they  may  bo  considered  as 
appendages.  They  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soften  in  boiling  water, 
and  entirely  dissolve  by  continued 
digestion  in  caustic  alkalies.  They 
contain  several  oQy  or  fatty  sub- 
stances, generally  colored,  from  which 
they  derive  their  peculiar  hue. 

Each  hair  originates  in  a  little  flask-shaped  follicle  (/  Fig.  236),  which  is 
formed  by  a  depression  of  the  cutis,  and  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  cuticle. 
The  hair  grows  by  constant  prolongation  from  this  follicle,  and  its  color  is 
due  to  a  peculiar  colored  oil,  which  in  black  hair  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  iron.  The  surface  of  the  hair  is  scaly,  and  not  smooth,  as  it  appears 
to  the  naked  eye ;  and  in  the  case  of  wool,  which  is  a  modification  of  hair, 
the  edges  of  the  fiber,  seen  under  a  microscope,  have  the  appearance  of  a 
fine  saw,  with  the  teeth  sloping  in  a  direction  from  the  roots  to  the  points. 
Were  a  number  of  thimbles  with  uneven  edges  inserted  into  each  other,  a 
cylinder  would  result  not  dissimilar  in  outline  from  a  filament  of  merino 
•wool,  the  appearance  of  which,  under  the  microscope,  is  represented  by  Fig. 
237.  This  peculiar  stracture  of  wool  gives  it  the  property  of  felting^  so  that 
when  a  mass  of  wool  is  alternately  compressed  and  relaxed,  the  little  imbri- 
cations or  scales  of  the  fibers  lay  hold  of  and  match  into  each  other,  and  tlms 
compact  the  whole  into  a  solid  tissue,  ovfelt  Some  varieties  of  hair,  included 
under  the  term  fur,  have  also  sufficiently  roughened  surfaces  to  enable  them 

QunnoHS. — What  is  said  of  the  composition  of  hair,  horns,  etc.  ?  What  of  the  origin 
of  hair?  To  what  does  hair  owe  its  color?  What  is  the  external  struoture  of  hair? 
Why  does  wool  felt? 
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to  felt    Fig.  238  ezfaibits  the  i^ypearanoe  of  the  hair  of  the  seal  (a)  and  of  a 
Vrrr  9^7  spccies of  caterpiUeT (6^  FiCk  238. 

JL  :    V:,  ^^         when  viewed  under  the 

microsoope. 
817.  Bones.-^The 

bones  of  animals   are 

oompod^   of    oiiganio 

matter,  which  is  essen- 

tiallj  the  same  as  car-  ^ 

tilage,  and   of  earthy 

matter,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  phosphate  and 

carbonate  of  lime-— the 

latter    constituting    in 

mammalia  about  two 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  bone.*  The  organic 
and  earthy  bases  contained  in  bones  may  be  easily  separated  fW>m  each  other. 
Thus  when  a  bone  is  digested  for  some  days  in  a  dilute  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric add,  the  earthy  salts  dissolve  out^  leaving  the  cartilage 'soft  and  flexi- 
ble, but  retainmg  exactly  the  shape  of  the  bone.  To  accomplish  this  per- 
fectly, it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  liquor  several  times,  and  finally  to  wash 
the  cartilage  with  fresh  water  until  no  trace  of  acid  remains.  The  cartilage 
may  also  be  removed  by  heating  the  bone  for  some  tune  in  an  open  fire  with 
free  access  of  air — the  organic  matter  in  this  way  being  burned  away,  while 
the  bone-earth  remains. 

The  bones  of  mammalia  and  of  birds  agree  very  closely  in  chemical  com* 
position,  but  the  bones  of  fishes  vary  considerably  as  regards  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  contained  earthy  and  organic  matter.  In  what  are  called  the 
cartilaginous  fishes^  sharks,  etc.,  the  bones  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
calcareous  salts,  and  in  the  bones  of  all  fishes  the  proportion  of  cartilaginous 
matter  is  always  greater  than  in  those  of  other  vertebrated  animals ;  hence 
the  flexibility  of  the  bodies  of  fishes.  The  composition  of  fish-scales  resembles 
that  of  bone,  since  they  contain  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
from  3  to  10  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  from  40  to  55  per  cent  of 
organic  matter. 

*  The  following  is  an  average  composition  of  the  boneB  of  a  healthy  adult  man  :— 

Cartilage 3217 

Blood  vessels 1*13 

Phosphate  of  lime 51  KM 

Cai'bonate  of  lime 11'30 

Flaoride  of  calcium. 2-00 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 1*16 

Soda,  chloride  of  sodium 1^-20 

100-00 

QuBBTiOHS.-~What  is  the  composition  of  bones  f  How  may  the  oonstitoentB  of  bonai  be 
Mparated  ?    Hov  do  the  bones  of  msmmsMa,  bird*,  and  fishes  cozrespond  f 
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'  81$.  The  Teeth  have  eflsentiany  llie  same  oompodtioa  as  fhe  boneB/ 
except  that  they  contain  leaa  cartilage.  The  white  external  part  of  the  tooth 
beyond  the  gum,  called  the  enamel,  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  carbonate  of  Ume,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  and 
contains  only  a  trace  of  animal  matter. 

819.  S  h  e  U  8  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  cai^K»ate  and  phosphate  of 
lime..  ThO'  shells  of  Crustacea,  lobsters,  cr&bs^  eta,  usually  contain  irom  50 
to  60  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  firom  4  to  5  per  cent  of  phosphate,  and 
the  balance  animal  matter.  The  shells  of  moUusca^  oysters,  dams,  etc.,  on 
the  contrary,  are  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  contain  scarcely  any 
phosphates  or  organic  matter. 

820.  Milk . — ^This  peculiar  liquid  is  secreted  by  the  female  of  the  class 
mammalia  for  the  support  of  its  young,  and  seems  to  contain  the  same  con- 
stituents, although  in  somewhat  different  proportions,  in  all  the  different 
species  of  animals  producing  it.  Milk  is  wonderftdly  adapted  for  the  office 
it  is  naturally  intended  to  discharge,  viz.,  that  of  providing  materials  £»"  the 
rapid  growth  and  development  of  the  young  mammalian  animal ;  inasmuch 
as  it  contuns  casdne,  a  nitrogenous  matter  nearly  identical  in  c(»nposition 
with  muscular' flesh,  &t,  sugar,  and  various  salts,  the  most  important  oonstitu* 
ent  of  the  latter  being  phosphate  of  Uma  This  last  is  held  in  complete  solu* 
tion  in  the  slightly  alkaline  liquid,  and  sustains  an  important  relation  to  the 
formation  and  growth  of  bone.  The  fcdlowing  analysis  exhibits  the  com- 
portion  of  1,000  parts  of  cow's  milk  in  a  fresh  state : 

Water 8T3-00 

Caseine 48-20 

Fat(butter) 80*00 

Hflksngar. 48'00 

Phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron. 2*80 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  with  a  little  free 

soda  in  comUnation  with  caseine 2*10 

i^ooo 

"Woman's  nulk  contains  more  sugar,  but  less  caseine  and  butter  than  the 
milk  of  the  cow.  The  latter  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  functional  wants 
of  the  child,  but  may  be  improved  by  diluting  it  with  water  and  sweetening 
it  with  sugar,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  the  nitrogen- 
ized  element^  the  caseine,  and  render  it  more  suitaMe  for  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation. '*  Milk,  moreover,  is  not  suitable  as  the  sole  nourishment  of  adult 
life,  since  it  does  not  contain  in  sufficient  quantity  those  phosphonzed  com- 
pounds which  are  necessary  to  repair  the  wasto  of  the  tissues,  which  at  this 
period  are  more  active  than  in  infemcy,". 

When  milk  is  viewed  under  a  microscope  of  moderate  power,  it  is  seen  to 
consist  of  a  perfectly  transparent  liquid,  in  which  are  suspended  numerous 

QuBsmnro.— What  is  the  composition  of  the  teeth  ?  Of  sheHsf  What  is  milk?  What 
Is  ita  natural  office?  What  is  its  genera]  composition?  In  -what  respeet  does  woman's 
milk  difEsr  trdm  oow*t  ?    What  ia  theappearafioe  of  milk  under  the  microscope  ? 
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globules  of  &t,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  Fia.  239. 

239.  These  globules  are  the  butter,  and 
mainly  give  to  milk  its  opaque,  white 
appearance.  When  milk  is  allowed  to 
stand,  the  globules,  by  virtue  of  their 
low  specific  gravity,  rise  to  the  sur&oe, 
and  form  a  layer  of  cream,  and  by  strong 
agitation  or  churning,  they  may  be  fbr^ 
ther  made  to  coalesce  into  a  mass,  and 
form  "  butter."  It  is  also  believed  that 
each  fat  globule  is  inclosed  in  a  little  sadc 
oTcaseine,  which  is  ruptured  by  the  agita- 
tion. During  the  operation  of  churning, 
oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  air,  the 
temperature  rises,  and  the  milk,  if  not  already  acid,  turns  sour. 

Butter  consists  of  a  mixture  of  margarine,  oleine,  and  a  peculiar  volatOe^ 
odoriferous  principle  termed  btUyrinej  which  contains  butyric  add.  In  order 
that  butter  should  keep  well,  it  is  necessary  that  the  buttermilk  should  be 
thoroughly  freed  from  It,  since  the  caseine  and  albumen  contained  in  this 
readily  undergo  decomposition,  and  produce  an  acid  fermentation  which  sep- 
arates the  butyric  acid  and  other  volatile  adds,  and  imparts  to  the  butter  a 
disagreeable,  rancid  taste.  This  same  object,  i  c,  the  preservation  of  butter, 
can  be  also  attamed  by  melting  the  butter,  when  the  watery  part  subsides 
and  carries  with  it  the  azotized  matter.  The  flavor  of  the  butter  is,  however, 
somewhat  impaired  by  this  process. 

821.  Milk,  when  in  a  fresh  state,  is  always  feebly  alkaline ;  but  it  soon 
sours  in  the  air,  particularly  in  warm  weather — ^lactic  acid  being  developed. 
The  presence  of  this  acid  causes  the  caseine  to  coagulate,  or  become  inso- 
luble, when  it  separates  in  clots,  carrying  the  fatty  globules  with  it  Milk  in 
this  condition  is  said  to  be  turned.  This  change  may  be  prevented,  without 
injuring  the  quality  of  the  milk,  by  the  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

822.  C  h  e  0  8  e  is  a  mixture,  in  various  proportions,  of  coagulated  caseine 
and  butter.  The  caseous  matter  is  separated  in  the  form  of  cheese,  by  leav- 
ing the  milk  for  some  little  time  at  a  temperature  of  120°  F.  in  contact  with 
a  piece  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  cal^  which  is  called  ren- 
net. This  by  its  presence  is  believed  to  cause  a  sort  of  acid  fermentation, 
which  causes  the  milk  to  separate  into  a  solid  white  opaque  curd,  and  a  thin, 
translucent  wliey^  the  former  consisting  chiefly  of  caseine  and  butter,  and  the 
latter  of  water,  holding  in  solution  most  of  the  saline  constituents  of  the 
milk,  together  with  the  milk  sugar.     The  coagulum  thus  obtained  is  sepa- 

QiTESTioNB. — ^In  what  condition  does  butter  exist  in  milk?  How  is  butter  collected  in 
a  separate  state  ?  What  is  its  composition?  Why  is  butter  containing  butter-milk  liable 
to  deteriorate?  How  does  the  melting  of  bntter  tend  to  preserve  it ?  What  is  the  chem- 
ical condition  of  milk  ?  What  oauses  it  to  coagulate  ?  What  is  cheese?  Howisitmana- 
factored? 
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rated  flv>in  fbe  whey  by  strainiiig ;  then  drained,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  salt^ 
and  sometimea  other  oondiments,  and  sabjected  to  presaure.  The  product  is 
cheese,  which,  when  kept  for  several  months  in  a  cool  situation,  undergoes  a 
kind  of  putre&ction,  and  obtains  thereby  a  peculiar  taste  and  odor.  The 
goodness  of  cheese  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  cream  left  in  the  milk, 
and  upon  the  method  of  its  manufacture. 

823.  B 1 0  0 d. — "  The  blood  is  the  general  circulating  fluid  of  the  animal 
body,  the  source  of  all  nutriment  and  growth,  and  the  general  material  from 
which  all  the  secretions,  however  much  they  may  differ  in  properties,  are 
derived.  It  also  serves  the  scarcely  less  important  office  of  removing  and 
carrying  off  from  the  body  principles  which  are  hurtful,  or  no  longer  rg- 
quired." 

In  all  vertebrated  animals,  viz.,  man,  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes, 
the  blood  has  a  bright  red  color ;  while  in  the  invertebrata,  as  insects,  the 
Crustacea,  molluscs,  and  zoophytes,  it  is  very  often  colorless,  but  sometimes 
tinged  with  red,  yellow,  green,  or  other  hues. 

824.  Composition  of  the  Blood . — ^The  blood,  as  seen  under  the 
microscope,  circulating  in  the  vessels,  appears  to  consist  of  a  colorless  liquid, 
holding  in  suspension  little  globules,  called  corpiisdeSf  or  cells.  Some  of 
these,  m  man,  are  white,  but  most  are  red,  and  give  to  the  Mood  its  color. 
Tlio  red  corpuscules  vary  in  size  and  shape  in  different  animals,  and  the  mi- 
croscopist,  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  is  enabled,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  to  distinguish  in  the  dried  stain,  human  from  animal  blood, 
and  also  to  pronounce  with  certainty  whether  a  particular  spot  is  occasioned 


Fig.  241. 


by  blood  or  some  other  liquid. 

In  man  they  appear  as  clh^ular 

flattened  disc,  having  an  average 

diameter  of  l-3200th  of  an  inch, 

and  a  thickness  of  1-1 24,000th. 

In  reptiles  they  are  elliptical  and 

larger  than  iii  man.     Fig.  240 

represents  their  appearance  in 

human    blood    magnified    500 

diameters,  and  Fig.  241  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  blood  of  a  fix>g, 

magnified  250  diameters.    When 
dried,  they  form,  in  man,  on  an  average,  about  13  per  cent  of  the  whole 
weight  of  fresh  blood. 

In  man  and  all  warm-blooded  animals,  the  color  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
is  of  a  briglit  scarlet,  while  in  the  veins  it  is  dark  red.  These  changes  of 
color  are  primarily  due  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  upon  the  blood, 
while  pasfflng  through  the  lungs. 


QussTioiTB.— What  !b  the  blood  f  What  is  said  of  Its  color?  What  Is  its  appearance 
under  the  microscope  ?  What  is  said  of  the  blood  corpuscles  ?  What  is  Bald  of  the  color 
of  the  blood  in  the  Teins  and  arteries  ? 
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The  fluid  of  the  oorpuades  ccntains  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  which 
is  called  hoBmaMne^  particles  of  fat^  a  oolorless  substance  called  gJobuUne^  which 
resembles  caaeine  in  its  properties  and  compositioD,  and  various  saline  mafr> 
ters.  Mxmatine  is  remarkable  for  containing,  as  an  essential  ingredient,  oxyd 
cf  iron,  which  mi^  be  easily  extracted  and  tested  by  igniting  a  little  dried 
dot  of  blood  in  a  crucible,  and  digesting  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid-; 
the  solution  thus  obtained,  givos  Prussian  blue,  with  feirocyanide  of  potassium. 

The  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  ^aro  supposed  to  contam  principally 
&t. 

The  colorless  liquid  surrounding  the  blood  corpuscles  is  water,  holding  in 
suspension  or  solution  a  great  number  of  different  substances,  viz.,  albumen, 
fibrine,  fat,  and  a  great  number  of  salts,  such  as  the  phosphates  of  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  the  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda,  and 
the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium.  It  also  contains  several  gases,  oxy- 
gen, carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen,  arising  irom  the  action  cf  air  in  the  lungs. 
A  healthy,  full-grown,  average  sized  man,  contains  about  20  lbs.  of  blood ; 
1,000  parts  of  which  consist  of  ^00  to  i7  90  parts  wate^,  60  to  '70  albumen,  2 
or  3  fibrino,  1*4  to  3  cf  fat,  and  10  cf  mineral  salts. 

The  heat  of  the  blood  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  Activity  of  the 
process  of  respiration.  In  man,  when  in  a  «tate  of  health,  its  temperature  re- 
mains, under  almost  all  circumstances,  in  the  extreme  cold  of  the  polar  re- 
gions and  under  the  tropics,  at  about  88^  F,  In  birds,  the  temperature  is 
sometimes  as  high  as  108^  F.  In  fishes,  it  is  about  that  of  the  water  in 
which  they  live.  Animals  whose  temperature  is  but  little  higher  than  the 
medium  in  which  they  live  are  c^ed  cold-blooded,  while  those  whose  tem- 
perature is  warmer  than  the  air  which  surrounds  them,  are  called  warm- 
blooded. 

In  its  ordinary  state,  the  blood  has  a  decidedly  a&aline  reaction,  a  saline 
taste,  and  a  peculiar  odor.  When  taken  from  the  living  animal,  it  soon  un? 
dergocs  spontaneous  coagulation,  and  separates  into  two  portions ;  one,  a 
pale,  yellowisli,  slimy  fluid,  called  the  serum,  the  other  a  gelatinous,  red 
mass,  called  the  cloi,  or  coagulum.  The  former  contains  nearly  all  the  albu* 
men  and  saline  constituents  of  tho  blood,  while  the  latter,  as  before  stated, 
is  produced  by  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrine,  which,  "  although  constituting, 
when  dry,  a  very  small  proportion  of  tho  whole,  yet  in  the  bulky  and  swol- 
len condition  in  which  it  separates,  is  voluminous  enough  to  entangle  in  its 
aiet-work  of  fibers  the  whole  cf  the  coloring  matter,  and  cause  its  mechanical 
separation."  The  cause  of  the  coagulation  is  not  fully  determined  ^  the  ad- 
dition of  certain  saline  substances,  such  as  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorids 
of  sodium,  either  retards  or  prevents  it ;  while  -alum,  and  the  cxyds  of  zinc  and 

QUE8TIOT7B. — What  is  the  composition  of  the  hlood  corpuscles  f  What  of  the  ftuid  sur- 
rounding the  corpuscles  f  What  quantity  of  blood  is  contained  in  a  healthy  man  f  What 
are  the  general  constituents  of  the  blood  ?  What  is  said  of  the  heat  of  the  blood  7  Whai 
are  irarm  and  cold-blooded  animals  ?  What  chai^;e  does  the  blood  oDdexgo  when  draws 
ft^om  the  veins  f    What  U  the  serum  i    What  the  dot  7 
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•'Copper/  promote  it  Hie  blood  of  persons  also  who  hare  died  a  sndden,  tio- 
4ent  death  by  some  kinds  of  poison,  or  from  mental  emotion,  is  usuallj  fomid 
•iD  a  flmd  state,*" 

825.  IV  a  t  r  i  t  i  0  n . — ^The  constant  waste  of  the  animal  body  consequent 
.00  the  discharge  of  the  yariotis  functions  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  re- 
^quires  that  an  equally  constant  supply  of  new  material  should  be  afforded, 
from  which  the  repairs  and  renewals  of  the  system  may  be  effected.  This 
end  is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  food,  which  in  all  animals  con- 
sists of  protein  in  its  yarious  forms  (albumen,  fibrine,  caseine,  etc.),  starch, 
sugar,  gam,  and  &.%  to  which,  in  the  case  of  flesh-eating  animals,  gelatine 
must  be  added,  Food,  or  nourishment  from  without,  can,  however,  be  only 
made  available  for  the  wants  of  the  system  by  being  first  converted  into 
blood,  and  this  is  effected  through  tho  agency  of  various  processes,  which  are 
-collectiyely  termed  digesHon. 

.  826.  Digestion  • — ^The  yarious  acts  of  the  function  of  digestion  are  as 
Ibllows :— J^om  the  mouth,  where  the  food  is  chewed  by  the  teeth  and  moist- 
fined  by  the  8aliy%  it  passes  into  the  stomach. 

The  saUva  is  secreted  by  glands  which  open  into  the  interior  of  the  mouth, 
«nd  oonssts  chiefly  of  water,  holding  in  solution  about  1  per  cent,  of  saline 
matter.  The  quantity  of  saliya  produced  in  a  full-grown,  healthy  man,  in  the 
course  of  24  hours,  yaries  from  8  to  21  ounces.  Its  chief  office  seems  to  b© 
ito  dilute  the  fbod  and  assist  mastication  and  deglutition ;  but  it  is  also  sup- 
posed to  act  chemically,  through  the  agency  of  a  peculiar  organic  substance 
■contained  in  it,  termed  j^yto^ine,  which,  like  diastase,  is  capable  of  converting 
■the  starch  and  gum  of  the  food  into  sugar.  Its  action,  however,  in  this  re- 
flpedv  is  probably  very  limited. 

The  food,  having  reached  the  stomach,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  pe^ 

*  "  Xo  other  component  part  of  the  organism/'  says  Liebig:,  "•  can  be  compared  to 
the  blood,  in  respect  to  tbe  feeble  resistance  vhicb  it  offers  to  external  influences.  It  is 
not  an  organ  vhieh  is  formed,  but  an  organ  in  the  act  of  formation ;  indeed  it  is  the  sum 
of  all  tiie  organs  vhich  are  being  formed.  The  chemical  force  and  the  vital  principle 
hold  each  other  in  such  perfect  equilibrium,  that. every  disturbance,  however  trifling,  or 
from  vhateyer  cause  it  may  proceed,  effects  a  change  in  the  blood.  In  fact,  it  possesses 
BO  little  permanence,  that  it  can  not  be  remoyed  from  the  body  without  immediately  suf- 
fering ft  change,  and  can  not  come  in  contact  with  any  organ  in  the  body  wiUiout  yielding 
to  its  attraction.  The  sligbtest  action  of  a  chemical  agent  upon  the  blood  exercises  an 
injurious  influence  ;  even  the  momentary  contact  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  although  ef- 
fected through  the  medium  of  cells  and  membranes,  alters  the  color  and  other  ^padlties 
of  the  blood.  Every  chemical  action  propagates  itself  through  the  mass  of  the  blood; 
for  example,  the  active  chemical  condition  of  the  constituents  of  a  body  undergoing  de- 
eompositioni  feifmentation,  putrefaction,  or  decay,  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  chem- 
ical force,  and  the  vital  principle  in  the  circulating  fluid.  Numerous  raodi&»tioins  in  the 
composition  and  condition  of  the  compounds  produced  from  the  elements  of  the  blood  re- 
sult from  the  conflict  of  the  vital  force  with  the  chemical  affinity,  in  their  incessant  en- 
deavor to  overcome  each  other.** 

QUESWONB.— What  is  the  office  of  food  f  Of  what  does  the  food  of  animals  consist  ? 
What  ehatfge  tt  necessary  to  render  food  efficacious  ?  What  is  the  first  process  of  di- 
gestion?   WhatisthesaUva?    What  is  its  constitution  I    What  its  action  ? 
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-enUar  floidi  caUed  the  gastric  juke,  which  flows  oat  of  minute  openings  in 
the  inner  surface— or  mucous  membrane,  as  it  is  called— of  the  stomach. 
This  fluid  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
the  nitTogenized  alimentary  principles^  such  as  albumen,  fibrine,  etc,  bat  ex- 
erts no  solvent  action  upon  starchy  or  fatty  substances.  These  last,  however, 
through  the  joint  action  of  the  saliva  and  the  uniform  warmth  and  motion  of 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  stomach,  are  all  brought  into  a  semi-duid  state.  In 
what  manner  the  gastric  juice  is  enabled  to  effect  the  reduction  of  nitrogen- 
ized  food  to  a  nearly  fluid  condition,  is  not  known.  It  is  said  to  contain 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  an  organic  principle  called  pepsin,  and  to  the 
joint  influence  of  these  two  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  haa  been 
attributed.* 

The  amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted  by  the  stomach  of  a  well-fed,  grown 
man,  haa  been  estimated  at  from  60  to  80  ounces  in  every  24  hours. 

Digestion  generally  commences  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  food 
into  the  stomach,  and  is  usually  flmslied  in  about  four  hours — the  food  being 
.converted  into  a  grayish,  gruel-like,  slightly  acid  pulp,  called  chyme.  This 
chyme  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines, 
called  the  duodenum,  where  it  is  moistened  by  two  saliva-Uke  liquids,  the  bUe 
and  the  pancreaiic  juicej  which  are  secreted  by  peculiar  organs  termed  rea- 
pectively  the  gaU-bladder  and  the  pancreas.  The  action  of  the  bile  on  the 
food  is  not  well  known,  but  the  pancreatic  juice  acts  instantaneously  on  the 
non-nitrogenous  alimentary  substances,  convertiog  starch,  etc.,  into  sugar, 
and  the  fatty  matters  into  an  emulsion  which  renders  them  fit  for  absorption. 
After  undergoing  the  action  of  these  liquids,  the  nutritious  matter  presents  a 
uniform  milky  appearance,  and  is  termed  chyle.  In  this  condition  it  is  nearly 
all  absorbed  by  a  system  of  vessels  called  the  lactealSj  which  terminate  in  a 
common  reservoir — the  thoracic  duct — which  in  man  is  about  the  size  of  a 
large  goose-quiU.  The  thoracic  duct  terminates  in  a  large  vein  near  the  left 
shoulder,  and  into  this  the  chyle  is  discharged  and  passes  forward  to  the 
luDgs,  where  it  assumes  a  red  color  and  becomes  blood.f 

*  Some  years  since  a  French  Canadian  by  tho  name  of  St.  Martin,  was  severely  ii\jured 
ia  the  side  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun,  but  the  wound  finally  healed,  leaving  a  permaneni 
orifice  in  the  iralls  of  the  stomach  through  irhich  food  could  be  introduced,  and  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  digestion  observed.  From  the  stomach  of  this  person,  also,  gastric  juice 
has  been  taken  out  by  means  of  a  little  cup,  and  chemically  examined.  Professor  F.  S. 
Smith,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  who  examined  the  gastric  Juice  thus  obtained 
in  1857,  states  that  it  contains  hardly  any  hydrochloric  acid,  but  much  lactic  acid ;  and  to 
fills  latter  agent  he  ascribes  the  constant  acid  reaction  of  the  stomach.  It  has  also  been 
shown  by  observations  made  through  this  subject,  that  the  food  introduced  into  the  stom* 
ach  is  eansed  to  revolve  continually  around  its  interior,  the  revolutions  reqniring  a  period 
of  from  one  to  three  mlnntes. 

t  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  food  lingers  In  the  stomach  for  the  space  of  several 

QuESTiOKB.— What  change  does  the  food  undergo  in  the  stomach?  What  is  the  gastric 
Juice  ?  What  quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  secreted  by  the  stomach  ?  What  period  is  usu. 
ally  required  for  digestion?  What  is  chyme  ?  What  takes  place  when  the  food  leaves 
the  stomach  ?  What  is  the  fnnctlon  of  the  bil«  and  pancreatic  Juices  ?  What  is  chyle? 
What  becomes  of  the  chyle  ? 
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That  part  of  the  food  (chyle)  which  is  insoluble,  or  unfit  for  asamflaUon,  is 
left  unabsorbed  by  tho  lacteala,  and  passes  off  through  the  intestines  in  the 
form  of  excremeotitious  matter.  **  How  effectual  the  digestive  process  is  in 
oxiiausting  what  we  eat  of  its  nutritive  matter  may  be  judged  of  finom  the 
factj  that  a  healthy,  grown  man,  fed  with  ordinary  diet,  rejects  of  undigested 
and  of  wasted  or  used  up  matter,  both  taken  together,  only  from  four  to  six 
ounces.    And  this  rejected  matter  consists  of— 

Water S    to  4}  os. 

Organic  matter. Oftoli  " 

Mineral  matter,  chiefly  phoq^hatea. ...  Ojt  to  Of  ** 

Total 4   to6   oz. 

Or  he  discharges  one  to  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  dry  solid  matter  daily." — 
Johnson.* 

826.  Respiration  t — ^All  anunals  as  well  as  vegetables  require,  for  the 
proper  performance  of  their  various  functions  and  their  continued  existence 
in  a  living  state,  a  free  supply  c^  atmospheric  air  as  well  as  a  supply  of  food. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  this  air  should  have  free  access  to  the  interior  of  their 
structure,  and  the  act  or  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  termed 
Jieapiration. 

The  organs  by  which  the  net  of  respiration  is  performed  differ  essentially 
in  difftBrent  species  of  animals.  In  the  lowest  types  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  the  polypes,  respiration  is  accomplished  exclusively  through  the  skin.  In- 
sects also  draw  in  air  into  their  system,  or  in  other  words,  breath,  by  means 
of  organs  called  trachea^  or  wind-pipes — tubes  which  penetrate  in  various 
directions  through  their  bodies,  and  terminate  externally  in  little  orifices 
called  stomatcL  If  we  smear  the  body  of  an  insect,  as  a  wasp,  with  thick  oil, 
we  close  up  the  stomata^  and  the  insect  speedily  dies  of  suffocation.  All 
vertebrate  animals  are  endowed  with  localized  organs  of  respiration,  which 
are  termed  hrngs^  or  giUs,  In  man  and  the  higher  animals,  the  "  lungs  con- 
sist of  two  rounded,  oblong,  somewhat  flattened  masses,  of  very  cellular  sub- 
stance, situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  communicating  with  the  gAr 

hours.  Soups  and  nutritious  fluids  wMch  require  no  *' breaking  down''  in  the  stomach, 
pass  Arom  the  stomach  into  the  intesUnes  in  a  very  short  period.  Neither  is  nutriment 
taken  up  wholly  through  the  lacteals  of  the  intestines,  but  a  certain  portion,  in  a  fluid 
state,  by  the  action  of  <endosmotic  force,  passes  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  is 
mingled  with  the  general  blood. 

*  The  cause  of  the  peculiar  odor  of  foscal  matter  Is  in  greatmeasnre  unknown,  although 
scientific  ardor  has  induced  some  chemists  to  undertake  most  repulsiye  investigations  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  information  on  the  sulject.  By  treating  fresh  night  soil  with  alcohol 
two  principles  haye  been  extracted,  viz.,  a  crystalline,  slightly  alkaline  substance,  named 
9zereiinA^  and  an  acid  called  excretolicacid ;  but  little,  however,  is  known  concerning  them. 
It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  when  albuminous  compounds  are  heated  with  hydrate 
of  potash,  and  the  residue  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  an  odor  characteristic  in  an  in- 
tense degree  of  foecal  matter  is  produced. 

Questions. —What  becomes  of  the  unassimilated  matter  ?  What  is  respiration  f  How 
is  respiration  effected  in  different  animals  f  What  is  the  constitntiott  of  the  lungs  in  maa 
«ind  the  higher  animals  } 
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PlO.  242. 


iBOSi^ere  througli  the  wind- 
pipe, or  trachese.  The  general 
form  of  the  human  lungs  is 
represented  in  Fig.  242.  Tho 
air  or  wind-pipe,  a  6,  as  it  de- 
flcends  from  the  tiiroat,  branch- 
es off  into  large  (bronchial) 
tubes,  c  c,  and  these  again  into 
smaller  and  still  smaller,  and 
finally  into  hair-like,  or  capil- 
lary vessels.  These  capillary 
tubes,  in  turn,  communicate 
with  little  air-cells  contained 
in  an  elastic  membrane,  so 
minute  that  the  number  exist- 
ing in  the  lungs  of  a  full-grown 
man  is  estimated  at  600  mil- 
lions, and  between,  or  imbed- 
ded in  these  cells,  blood-vessels 
equally  minute  are  distributed 
in  every  direction.  Tho  ap- 
pearance of  the  air-cells  and  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  as  seen  under  tho 
microscope,  is  represented  in  Fig.  243. 

The  motion  of  tho  lungs  in  respiration  is  analogous 
to  the  motion  of  the  leather  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 
I  When  we  intwXe^  the  cavity  of  the  chest  or  thorax  is 
I  expanded  by  muscular  action,  and  a  vacuum  is  formed 
I  around  the  lungs^  in  consequence  of  which  tho  exter- 
I  nal  air  instantly  rushes  in  and  penetrates  to  tho  re- 
motest parts  of  the  cellular  substance.    When  wo  ex- 
ihale,  the  thorax  contracts,  and  the  air  contained  in  tho 
lungs  is  expelled,  the  muscles  of  the  wind-pipe  at  tho 
same  time  contracting  in  order  to  assist  the  process. 
In  ordinary  respiration,  a  man  makes  17  or  18  respi- 
!  rations  per  minute,  during  each  of  which  ho  draws 
[  in  about  20  cubic  inches  of  air,  or  between  3  and  4 
[  thousand  gallons  per  day.    In  man  also  the  skin  is  to 
I  some  extent  a  respiratory  organ,  through  wliich  air 
enters  and  escapes,  as  it  does  from  the  air-vessels  of 
the  lungs,  though  less  rapidly.* 

*  When  a  portion  of  the  skin  has  heen  burned,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  exercising  the 
function  of  respiration,  and  the  lungs  are  therefore  obliged  to  perform  extra  duty,  and 
suffer  in  consequence.  Hence  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  a  frequent  result  of  extensive 
httms. 

QuEwnoNS.— What  is  the  mechanical  action  of  breathing  ?  What  amount  of  air  enters 
the  lungs  by  re^iration  ?    Is  the  skin  a  respiratory  organ  ? 


Fia.  243. 
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The  oomposition  of  the  air  which  escapes  frosi  the  longs  is  not  the  same 
as  that  which  enters,  and  is  found  to  contain  a  greatly  increased  quantity  of 
carbonic  add  and  vapor  of  water,  and  a  dimiixiBhed  percentage  of  oxygen ; 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  however,  remains  nearly  unaltered. 

The  amount  of  pure  carbon  which  is  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  of  a  full-grown 
man,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  in  a  space  of  24  hours,  varies  from  5  to 
15  ounces ;  while  the  quantity  which  escapes  from  the  skin  also  during  the 
same  period,  by  respiration,  is  estimated  at  from  60  to  60  grains.  The 
amount  of  water  exhaled  from  the  lungs  and  skin  in  24  hours  probably 
averages  about  3  or  4  pounds. 

The  lungs  extract  or  absorb  from  the  air  which  enters  them  from  one 
seventh  to  one  fifth  of  its  oxygen,  and  the  absolute  weight  of  the  oxygen 
thus  introduced  into  the  system  in  a  day,  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  about 
one  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  food,  solid  and  Uquid,  which  an  ani- 
mal consumes;  The  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place  in  the  minute  au> 
cells  of  the  lungs,  through  the  thin  membraneous  walls  of  which  it  passes  by 
the  action  of  endosmosis  into  the  adjacent  blood-vessels,  and  combines  with 
the  blood  contained  in  them,  imparting  to  it  the  bright  scarlet  color  which  is 
characteristic  of  arterial  blood. 

827.  Uses  of  Respiration . — From  what  has  been  already  said,  it 
must  appear  evident  that  the  principal  object  of  respiration  is  to  introduce 
oxygen  into  the  blood,  which  contains  the  nutritive  portion  of  the  food  taken 
into  the  stomach.  The  purpose  which  oxygen  subserves  in  the  blood  is 
three-fold : — 

I.  It  assists  in  huUding  up  (he  substance  of  (he  body.  The  composition  of 
gluten,  albumen,  and  the  other  nitrogenized  vegetable  principles,  is,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  prin- 
ciples in  animal  tissues ;  yet  chemical  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
former  require  to  be  combined  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen  before 
they  can  become  incorporated  in  the  substance  of  the  body.  This  oxygen 
is  supplied  through  the  lungs,  but  the  quantity  thus  used  for  restorative  pur- 
poses is  small 

II.  It  assists  in  removing  waste  and  effete  matters  from  the  system.  The 
expenditure  of  every  kind  of  force  in  the  animal  system  is  accompanied  by, 
or  requires  an  expenditure  or  change  in  animal  matter.  The  particles  of 
matter  which  have  once  undergone  such  change,  or  have  once  discharged 
their  functions,  become  inoperative,  or  waste,  and  their  removal  from  the  sys- 
tem is  necessary  to  a  continuance  of  healthy  action.  Now  the  agent  which 
mainly  effects  the  change  in  the  first  instance,  and  removal  of  the  waste  pro- 

QuiSTiOTTs.— What  is  the  composition  of  the  air  which  escapes  from  the  luDgs?  What 
amount  of  carbon  passes  from  the  system  by  respiration  ?  What  amoant  of  water  is  ex- 
haled from  the  lungs  and  skin  ?  What  proportion  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  lungs 
from  the  air  ?  In  what  part  of  the  lungs  does  the  absorption  of  oxygen  take  plape  ?  What 
is  the  use  of  respiration  ?  What  purpose,  subserved  by  oxygen  in  the  blood,  is  first  men- 
:  tioDed  ?  .What  is  the  second  end  att^ed  to  i  How  doea  oxygen  remove  waste  matters 
troux  the  system  ? 
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^ucta  in  the  second,  is  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs. 
Thus  muscle,  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  becomes  decomposed,  and  passes  in 
a  state  of  solution  into  the  veins,  from  whence  it  is  secreted  by  varioas  organs, 
and  finally  thrown  out  from  the  system. 

Urine  . — The  channel  through  which  most  of  the  products  of  the  de- 
composition of  the  azotized  bodies  and  many  of  the  waste  mineral  salts  pass 
out  of  the  body,  is  the  urine.  This  liquid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  kid» 
neys  from  the  blood,  also  serves  to  remove  any  superfluous  water  from  the 
system.  Its  principal  constituents  are  two  complex  organic  substances 
termed  urea  and  uric  cund,  which  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  and  xeadily  furnish  by  their  decomposition  various  salts  of 
ammonia^  In  addition  to  these  products,  urine  contains  phosphates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  soda,  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  lactic 
acid,  and  certain  imperfectly  known  organic  principles,  including  a  coloring 
and  an  odoriferous  substance.  All  these  substances  exist  in  the  mine  dis- 
solved in  water,  which  constitutes  more  than  nine  tenths  by  weight  of  the 
whole  secretion. 

III.  The  ahsorption  of  oxygen  produces  animal  heat  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  oxydation  or  combustion  of  the  constituents  of  the  non-nitrogenized 
food  existing  in  the  blood.  The  reasons  which  lead  us  to  this  inference  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

If  a  fat  animal  be  deprived  of  nourishment  for  some  days,  it  will  rapidly 
diminish  in  weight.  This  result  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  fact, 
that  the  animal  is  continually  throwing  off  carbonic  acid  and  water  from  the 
lungs  and  skin,  and  urea  and  mineral  constituents  through  the  excretory 
organs,  and  receiving  no  food  to  replace  them. 

If  we  examine,  the  condition  of  an  animal  after  this  period  of  starvation,  wo 
find  the  loss  of  weight  and  substance  is  most  remarkable  in  the  fat  of  the 
body,  which  has  diminished  in  far  greater  proportion  than  any  of  its  other 
constituent  substances.  Careful  examination  also  shows  that  this  fat  has 
not  passed  off  as  liquid  or  solid  excrement,  but  has  been  converted  in  the 
blood,  by  oxydation,  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in  this  condition  has 
been  breathed  away  through  the  lungs  and  skin.  If,  however,  instead  "of 
starving  the  animal,  we  give  it  abundance  of  fat  in  its  food,  then  the  &t  of 
its  own  body  will  suffer  no  diminution,  but  the  oxygen  taken  into  the  blood 
will  transform  the  fat  of  the  food  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  these  will 
be  breathed  out  of  the  lungs  as  befora  The  same  end  will  also  be  attained 
if  instead  of  fat  we  give  food,  like  starch  and  sugar,  which  is  analogous  to 
fat  in  its  composition. — Johnson. 

Now  when  carbon  and  hydrogen  compounds,  i,  e.,  fat,  starch,  sugar,  etc., 
are  oxydized  or  burned  in  the  open  air,  carbonic  acid  and  vapor  of  water  are 
produced,  and  Tieat  is  evolved.  The  same  action-must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  the  same  results  in  the  body,  and  we  have,  therefore,  an  explanation  of 

■  QuESTioxs.— What  is  urine  ?  What  Is  the  composition  of  this  secretion  ?  What  third 
purpose  is  subserved  by  oxygen  ?  How  does  the  absorption  of  oxygen  oecasion  animal 
heat  ?    What  reasons  lead  to  this  inference  ? 
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the  phenomenon  of  animal  Tteat  Furthermore,  all  experiments  rihow  that  the 
Amount  of  heat  generated  by  burning  (oxydating)  a  certain  quantity  of  fat, 
etc.,  is  the  same,  whether  the  combustion  takes  place  in  a  furnace  or  in  the 
animal  system. 

The  oxydation  of  fat  and  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood  is  supposed  to 
take  place  mainly  in  the  minute  vessels  or  passages,  termed  capillary  vessels, 
lehich  unite  the  ultimate  subdivisions  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  are  dis- 
tributed over  every  part  of  the  body  where  nervous  influence  is  perceptible. 
]n  these,  the  arterial  blood,  coming  from  the  lungs  and  possessing  a  scarlet 
color,  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  substances  witli  which  it  is  brought  in  con- 
tact, and  receives  in  return  the  products  of  oxydation,  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  It  also  changes  in  color  from  a  bright  to  a  dsurk  red,  and  returning 
through  the  veins  to  the  lungs,  through  the  action  of  the  heart,  passes 
into  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  whi9h  are  surrounded  by  the  air- 
cellSb  Here  the  carbonic  acid  and  excess  df  water  pass  out  through  the 
walls  of  the  membraneous  tissue  inclosing  them  through  endosmotic  action, 
and  by  the  act  of  exhalation  are  forced  into  the  air;  while  at  the  same  time 
oxygen  from  without  is  by  similar  means  carried  inward,  and  the  blood,  re- 
Stored  to  its  arterial  condition,  returns  upon  its  circuit  to  eSect  the  same 
changes  and  undergo  the  same  transformation. 

Animals  whose  respiratory  organs  are  small  and  imperfect,  and  which,  there- 
fore, consume  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  oxygen,  possess  a  bodily 
temperature  bOt  little  elevated  above  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they  live; 
animals,  on  the  contrary,  whose  lungs  are  large  in  proportion  to  their  bodieg, 
and  respire  frequently,  possess  the  highest  bodily  temperatura  In  man, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  body  is  about  98°  F.  The  temperature  of  a 
healtliy  child,  who  consumes  proportionally  more  oxygen  and  respires  more 
frequently  than  an  adult  person,  is  somewhat  higher,  102°  F.  In  birds  the 
temperature  is  from  104°  to  1 08°  F.  The  temperature  of  the  same  animal 
also  at  different  times,  varies  with  the  activity  of  the  respiration.  When  the 
blood  circulates  slowly,  and  the  temperature  is  low,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
consumed  is  comparatively  small;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  circulation  by 
vigorous  exercise  or  labor  is  accelerated,  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  disap- 
pears, and  the  animal  heat  rises. 

828.  Nature  and  Functions  of  Food . — A  careful  consider- 
ation of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  subjects  of  nutrition  and  respiration, 
has  led  to  the  division  of  all  animal  nutriments  into  two  great  classes,  viz., 
those  which  are  devoted  to  the  repair  and  nutriment  of  the  body,  and  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  furnish  animal  heat  by  combustion  in  the  blood.  The 
former  have  been  termed  by  Liebig  the  jplastic  elements  of  nutrition^  and  the 
latter  the  elements  of  respiration. 

QuEBTiowB.— "Explain  the  manner  In  which  the  oxydation  of  matter  takes  place  through 
the  circulation.  What  relation  exists  between  the  frequency  of  respiration  and  the  ani- 
mal temperature  ?  How  does  vigorous  exercise  Increase  the  temperature  of  the  system  f 
Into  what  two  classes  are  all  animal  nutriments  divided  f  l¥hat  are  called  plastic  ele- 
ments of  nutrition  f 
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The  substances  included  in  the  first  class  are  exclusively  the  protein  com- 
pounds, viz.,  vegetable  fibrine  (gluien%  vegetable  albumen,  vegetable  caseine,  ani- 
mal flesh  and  blood.  These  only  have  the  power  of  reproducing  muscular 
and  nervous  material,  and  these  only  can  afford  nounshmenl  and  support  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  In  a  state  of  great  purity,  these  bodies,  however, 
are  not  alone  sufficient  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  vital  powers.  The  ex« 
periment  has  been  frequently  tried  on  animals,  and  alwajrs  with  a  negative 
result  Certain  of  the  non-azotized  substances,  and  certain  saline  compounds 
which  are  always  present  in  natural  food,  are  also  required. 

The  elements  of  respiration  are/o^,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  alcohol,  eta  Gelatine 
also  probably  belongs  to  this  class,  inasmuch  as  it  has  never  been  found  in 
the  blood,  and  is  supposed  to  be  converted  in  the  process  of  digestion  into 
sugar  and  ammonia  compounds.  These  substances  alone,  are  still  less  capa- 
ble of  supporting  life  than  the  simple  protein  principles. 

829.  The  quantity  of  food  required  by  an  animal  lor  purposes  of  nutrition 
or  respiration  varies  greatly  under  different  circumstances.  When  the  waste 
of  muscular  or  nervous  material  is  great,  a  largo  simply  of  nitrogenized  food, 
or  that  rich  in  the  elements  of  nutrition  will  be  required.  When  the  body  is 
exposed  to  severe  cold  or  to  violent  exercise,  the  loss  must  be  met  by  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  food  rich  in  the  elements  of  respiration.  In  the  food 
most  abundantly  provided  by  nature  for  animals,  the  cereal  grains,  vegetables, 
and  ordinary  meat,  both  forms  of  nutriment  abound.  In  tropical  countries, 
where  the  loss  of  animal  heat  is  small,  and  where  muscular  power  and  mo« 
tlon  are  less  required  and  employed,  the  waste  of  the  body  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  food,  both  for  fud  and  nourish- 
ment, is  required.  The  inhabitants  of  such  countries,  therefore,  live  mainly 
on  rice  and  fruits — substances  whicli  contain  a  large  amount  of  oxygen,  and 
are  therefore  less  adapted  to  furnish  animal  heat  by  oxydation  in  the  blood. 
The  desire  for  animal  food,  under  such  circumstances,  is  very  slight,  and  is 
sometimes  altogether  absent.  In  cold  countries,  on  the  contrary,  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  elements  of  respiration  is  needed  to  generate  the  proper 
amount  of  heat,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the  air  is  much  colder  and  tlierefore 
more  condensed,  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  lungs  at  each 
inspiration.  The  inhabitants  of  such  countries,  therefore,  consume  enormous 
quantities  of  food  of  a  fatty  nature — substances  rich  in  hydrogen  and  emi- 
nently combustible,  and  which,  weight  for  weight,  generate  a  larger  amount 
of  heat,  when  oxydated  or  burned  in  the  blood,  than  any  other  products  that 
can  be  taken  as  food.  Navigators  exposed  to  the  intense  cold  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  share  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  Esquimaux,  the  same  liking  for 
blubber  and  train  oil,  which  in  milder  latitudes  they  regard  with  aversion. 

830.  The  fat  and  oils  found  in  animal  tissues  appear  to  be  stores  of  respi- 

Qni»Tioi7B.— Can  these  substances  in  a  state  of  purity  alone  8n0\ce  for  food  ?  What 
are  the  elements  of  respiration  ?  What  is  said  of  the  quantity  of  food  required  by  ani- 
mals for  tho  purposes  of  nutrition  or  respiration  ?  What  effect  has  climate  on  the  wants 
«f  the  system  ?    What  is  said  of  the  accumulation  of  fat  and  oils  in  the  animal  system  ? 
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ratory  fixxl,  Udd  up  by  nature  against  time  of  need.  Thej  accumulate  most 
in  the  system  when  fat  itself  or  the  compoimds  containing  its  elements,  are 
supplied  in  excess  as  food,  and  when  the  animal,  through  lack  of  actlyo  exer- 
tion, absorbs  but  little  oxygen,  and  consequently  experiences  but  little  waste  * 

When  the  supply  of  food  is  wholly  withheld  from  the  animal,  the  fat,  as 
the  most  combustible  substance^  and  the  one  most  capable  of  supplying  car-  . 
bon  and  hydrogen  to  meet  the  wants  of  respiration,  rapidly  disappears.  When 
this  has  all  been  consumed,  the  muscles  are  next  sttacked,  and  last  of  aU  the 
substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves ;  then  insanity  intervenes,  and  the  animal 
dies,  like  a  lamp  or  candle  that  has  been  burnt  out 

831.  The  main  difference  between  beef  and  bread,  which  two  substances 
may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives,  or  types  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  are,  firat^  that  the  flesh  does  not  contain  starch,  which  is  so  large  an  in- 
gredient in  vegetable  [Nroducts ;  and  second,  that  the  proportion  of  fibrine  in 
c«dinary  flesh  is  about  three  times  greater  than  its  corresponding  element, 
gluten  (vegetable  fibrine),  is  in  bread.  It  therefore  follows,  that  a  pound  of 
beef-steak  is  as  nutritive  as  three  pounds  of  wheaten  bread,  in  so  far  as  the 
nutritive  value  of  food  depends  upon  this  one  ingredient.  In  meat,  also,  fat 
to  a  certaui  extent  represents  and  replaces  the  starch  of  vegetable  food. 

The  relative  nutritive  value  of  the  difierent  meats  is  as  follows :  beef  is  the 
most  nutritious,  then  chicken,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal.  Of  vegetable  produc- 
tions, the  cereals  generally  rank  first  as  respects  nutritive  value ;  after  them 
oome  the  seeds  of  legummous  plants,  peas,  beans,  etc. ;  then  the  cabbage,  onion, 
turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  rice,  and  watery  fruits.  '•'•  The  dried  potato  is  less 
nutritive,  weight  for  weight,  in  the  sense  of  supporting  the  strength  and  en- 
abling a  man  to  undergo  fatigue,  than  any  other  extensively  used  food  of 
which  the  composition  is  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  rice  and  of  the 
plantain."  Fish  in  general  contains  more  fibrine  and  less  fat  than  flesh-meat, 
and  is  highly  nutritious. 

Salted  meat  is  less  nutritious  than  firesh  meat.  The  application  of  salt  to 
meat  causes  the  fibers  to  contract,  and  the  juices  to  flow  out  from  its  pores. 
Hence  fresh  flesh  over  which  salt  has  been  strewed  is  found,  after  the  lapse 
cS  a  little  time,  to  be  swimming  in  its  own  brine,  although  not  a  drop  of 
water  has  been  added.  The  juice  thus  extracted  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  meat,  i.  c,  albuminous  compounds,  with 
tlie  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates.  Hence  the  continued  and  exclusive  use 
of  salt  provisions  occasion  a  disease  called  the  scurvy,  in  which  the  blood 
becomes  impaired  mainly  through  a  lack  of  the  soluble  miUeral  salts  which  are 
removed  from  the  meat  by  the  brine.    . 


*  This  principle  is  applied  in  the  fiattening  of  animals,  by  compelling  them  to  remain 
inactiye  by  confinement  in  stalls  or  pens,  and  at  the  same  time  supplying  them  plenti> 
fully  with  rich,  oily  food. 

QiTESTiONs. — ^What  takes  place  when  the  animal  is  deprived  of  food  ?  What  Is  the  dif-  -• 
ference  between  beef  and  bread  as  respects  nutritive  qualities  ?  What  is  the  relatiTe 
Values  of  different  meats  and  vegetables  ?    What  is  said  of  salted  meat  ? 
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The  preservation  of  fresh  meat  by  salting  is  due  to  a  separation  of  its 
water,  to  an  exclusion  of  air  through  a  contraction  of  the  fibers  of  the  meat, 
and  upon  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  the  fiesh  and  the  salt)  which  does 
not  readily  undergo  decay. 

832.  Relation  between  Animals  and  Plants. — All  the 
various  forms  of  matter  which  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  living  organ- 
isms are  in  a  constant  state  of  circulation.  Thus,  the  essential  constituents 
in  the  formation  of  vegetable  products  are  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water. 
Plants  absorb  these  from  the  soil  or  from  the  atmosphere,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sun-light  and  the  vital  principle,  rearrange  and  organize  them  into 
vegetable  tissue,  starch,  sugar,  fat,  and  the  protein  compounds.  These  sub- 
stances constitute  the  food  of  animals,  and  after  employment  in  their  systems, 
and  alter  passing  through  various  decompositions,  they  are  again  restored  to* 
the  earth  and  the  atidbsphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic  add,  water,  and  ammo- 
nia :  and  are  once  more  rendered  capable  of  assimilation  by  plants.  Thus  an 
uninterrupted  and. perpetual  chain  of  vital  phenomena  is  established  from  in- 
animate matter  to  the  livmg  plant,  and  from  the  living  plant  to  the  living, 
sentient  animal,  and  the  products  of  one  order  of  beings  become  the  suste- 
nance of  the  other. 

833.  Conclusion . — "  What  has  been  called  organic  chemistry  is  no- 
thing but  a  name,  and  a  wrong  one.    There  is  really  no  such  science ;  it  is 

•  only  the  chemistry  of  inorganic  forms,  of  substances  that  have  been  living 
but  are  now  dead— of  the  mere  refuse  and  remains  of  organization.  The 
composition  of  those  favored  materials  from  which  the  vegetable  world  weaves  (^ 
its  tissues — water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia — ^is  known.  The  composition  ^ 
of  the  proximate  principles  which  are  extractablo  by  easy  processes  from  dead 
plantd  and  animals,  is  also  known.  But  the  composition  di  the  truly  living, 
tissues  neither  is,  nor  can  be  Understood.  They  die  the  moment  chemistry 
puts  her  finger  on  them.  She  can  trace  the  constructive  elements  into  the 
structure  of  the  living  animal  or  plant,  and  out  of  it,  but  not  in  it.  What 
may  be  tbeur  mode  of  arrangement,  or  of  theu*  possible -ingredients  in  matter, 
which  is  genuinely  alive,  scientific  investigation  fails  to  reveal  The  living 
frame  of  the  meanest  animal  or  plant  is  sacred  and  enchanted  ground,  where 
the  chemist  can  only  take  the  shoes  off  his  feet  and  confess  the  sanctity  and 
inviolability  of  life." 

QUX8TI0278.— Hov  does  Bait  preserve  meat  ?  Wbat  is  said  of  the  relation  of  animals 
and  plants?  What  does  organic  chemistry  really  consider  ?  Do  we  actuallfknow  the 
composiUoa  of  a  living  tifsno  f 
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Apparatas  ^— The  apparaius  essential  for  illustrating  and  facilitating 
the  study  of  chemistry,  need  not  be  of  necessity  expensive  or  complex.  With  " 
the  somewhat  popular  idea,  however,  that  a  course  o^  experimental  chem- 
istry can  be  successfully  conducted  with  an  apparatus  improvised  from  a  few 
bottles,  tobacco-pipes,  and  glass  tubing,  the  author  has  no  sympathy.  Chem- 
ical experiments  are  most  easily  and  successfully  performed  with  apparatus 
especially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  what  is  saved  in  expense  by 
using  imperfect  and  unsuitable  materials,  will  be  more  than  lost  in  time  and 
vexation  of  spirit  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  eminent  chemists  have  in- 
stituted important  investigations,  and  performed  brilliant  experiments,  with 
exceedingly  simple  or  imperfect  apparatus ;  but  it  is  also  equally  true,  that  - 
the  tact  and  ability  required  to  overcome  the  inherent  difficulties  of  such  an 
undertaking,  have  been  deemed  sufficiently  singular  to  occasion  especial 
comment  In  short,  it  is  only  the  operator  rendered  skillful  by  long  expe- 
rience and  practice  who  is  able  to  work  successfully  in  chemistry  with  poor 
ma^rials,  and  not  the  tyro. 

We  believe,  therefore,  the  most  practical  advice  that  can  be  given  to  teachers 
and  students  who  are  lacking  in  experience,  is  to  procure  the  very  best  appa- 
ratus their  resources  will  admit  o^  as  bemg  in  the  end  the  cheapest  and  most 
serviceable. 

In  purchasing  apparatus  it  will  be  found  advisable,  also,  to  first  send  to 
some  one  or  more  of  the  prominent  dealers  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Phila- 
delphia, for  an  illustrated  and  priced  catalogue  of  their  stock.  In  this  way 
the  purchaser  will  be  enabled  to  make  his  selections  most  judiciously  and 
economically. 

The  following  articles  will  be  found  most  serviceable  and  indispensable  for 
a  short  course  of  chemical  experimentation : — A  copper  flask,  with  adjustable 
tube  and  collar,  for  generating  oxygen  gas;  a  retort  stand  with  movable 
rings  of  various  sizes ;  a  glass  (4  oz.)  spuit-lamp ;  2  dozen  test  tubes  and 
stands;  2  wide-mouth,  stoppered  glass  jars,  or  receivers;  2  tall  and  plain 
cylindrical  air-jars  (see  Fig.  81) ;  4  to  6  flat-bottom,  thin  glass  flasks,  suitable 
for  generating  hydrogen,  hydrosulphuric  and  carbonic  acid  gases  (see  Figs. 
101,  126,  130) ;  1  one  quarter  pint  stoppered  retort  and  receiver ;  1  one  half 
pmtdo.,  plain;  a  gas-bag,  provided  with  stop-cock  and  bubble-pipe;  a  set 
of  small  porcelain  basins ;  glass  tubing  and  small  glass  rods  for  stirrers,  eta ; 
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2  small  glass  funnels ;  a  deflagrating  ladle  or  spoon ;  a  small  wodge-wood 
mortar  and  pestle;  a  blow-pipe;  platinum  foil  and  wire;  filtering-paper-, 
test  papers ;  set  of  cork-borers ;  a  steel  spatula ;  a  strip  of  sheet  caoutchouc ; 
a  round  and  a  three-cornered  lib  for  filing  corks,  cutting  glass  tube,  etc  ;  a 
nest  of  earthen  crucibles ;  and  two  small  porcelain  crucibles 

A  pair  of  gasometers,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
admit  of  being  used  conjointly  as  a  compound  blow-pipe  (see  Fig.  102)  are  al- 
most indispensable.  They  are  now  made  of  small  size,  and  at  a  yery  moder- 
ate expense,  and  constitute  an  exceedingly  durable,  serviceable,  and  orna- 
mental article  of  laboratory  furniture.  A  Berzelius  spirit-lamp  (see  Fig.  173) 
Will  obviate,  to  a  great  degree,  the  necessity  of  ever  using  a  furnace.  The 
operator  can  easily  arrange  a  pneumatic  trough  after  any  of  the  models  given 
iDn  page  197,  to  suit  his  own  convenience. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  thus  specified,  there  are  many  others,  such  as  a 
small  galvanic  battery,  an  apparatus  for  decomposing  water,  specific  gravity 
bottles,  thermometers,  scales  and  weights,  etc.,  etc.,  the  necessity  for  which 
will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  sthe  extent  and  fullness  of  the  course 
of  experimentation  prescribed  or  adopted. 

In  regard  to  chemical  reagents,  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  impor- 
tant :  the  acids,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  acetic  and  oxalic ;  potassium, 
sodium,  ammonia  (aqua)^  carbonate  of  ammonia^  sal-ammoniac,  phosphorus, 
caustic  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  black  oxyd  of  manganese,  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, alum,  sulphur,  bone-black,  iodine,  bleaching  powder,  acetate  (sugar)  of 
lead,  iodide  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  sulphate  of  iron  . 
(green  vitriol),  borax,  bi-chromate  of  potash,"  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (yel- 
low prussiate  of  potash),  fluor  spar,  arsenious  acid,  metallic  antimony,  fin© 
iron-wire,  sheet  zinc,  tin  foil,  copper  turnings,  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  q£ 
strontium,  lime  water,  metallic  mercury,  chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  subli- 
mate), saltpeter,  nitrate  of  silver,  alcohol,  ether,  and  bees- wax. 

Of  tlie  above-mentioned  reagents,  it  is  recommended  to  have  the  following 
(in  solution)  arranged  upon  a  convenient  stand,  or  tray,  in  clear  glass  bottles, 
fitted  with  ground  glass  stoppers,  aud  of  the  capacity  of  about  a  half  pint: 
sulphuric  acid  dilute ;  do.  strong  (oil  of  vitriol) ;  nitric  dilute ;  do.  concen- 
trated ;  hydrochloric  acid ;  acetic  acid ;  oxalic  acid ;  aqua  ammonia ;  carbonate 
of  ammonia ;  chloride  of  ammonium  (sal  ammoniac) ;  chloride  of  barium ; 
lime  water;  caustic  potash;  caustic  soda;  carbonate  of  soda;  sulphate  of 
copper ;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  chlorine  water ;  chloride  of  mercury  (cor- 
rosive sublimate) ;  bi-chromate  of  potash ;  sulphindigotio  acjd ;  acetate  of 
lead ;  perchloride  of  iron ;  alcohol  and  ether.  Also  the  following  in  solution 
in  1  or  2  ounce  bottles :  iodide  of  potassium ;  nitrate  of  silver ;  chloride  of 
platinum.  Reagent  bottles  suitable  for  this  purpose,  with  printed  labels  and 
formula,  may  be  obtained  of  all  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus. 

Most  of  the  reagents  needed  for  ordinary  chemical  experiments  are  ex- 
ceedingly cheap,  and  may  be  procured  of  any  druggist. 

The  teacher  would,  however,  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if  his  resources 
in  apparatus  and  chemical  reagents  are  limited,  he  can  supply  himself  almoit 
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without  cost  and  with  but  little  troable,  with  abundant  materiaJs  for  ^eIui6^-> 
ing  his  inatructions  both  interesting  and  practical  Thus,  he  has  in  the  com- 
mon varieties  of  coal,  gas-carbon,  plumbago  (black-lead),  coal-tar  and  coat 
oils,  all  readily  accessible^the  best  materials  for  illustrating  the  study  of 
carbon ;  and  in  wood-ashes,  common  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  Jime,  mar-, 
ble,  spar,  oyster-shells,  gypsum,  chalk,  Epsom  salts,  common  salt,  and  alum, 
the  beat  illustrations  of  the  alkalies,  the  alkaline  earths,  and  their  compounds. 
In  like  manner,  specimens  of  most  of  the  ores,  the  common  metals,  and  their 
oxyds,  the  products  of  the  smelting  furnace,  the  ghus-house,  and  the  pottery, 
with  a  great  variety  of  organic  compounds,  may  be  easily  collected ;  and  it 
is  by  such  simple  and  common  objects  that  Uie  applications  of  chemistry  to 
the  wants  and  employment  of  every-day  life  are  made  most  familiar. 

The  operator  will  also  find  it  an  advantage,  in  preparing  and  arrangmg* 
apparatus,  to  have  some  work  on  chemical  manipulations  for  consultation ; 
such  as  Morffifs,  Koad's,  or  Williams'  Chemical  Manipulations,  or  Bowman^ 
Practical  Chemistry. 


The  present  work  constitutes  the  third  of  a  Series  of  Educational  Textr 
books  on  Scientific  Subjects,  arranged  upon  the  same  general  plan  by  the 
same  author — the  two  others  being  "Wells*  Natural  Philosophy,"  and 
*'  Wells'  Science  of  Common  Things." 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  render  these  works,  m  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  mteresting  to  the  student 
Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  the  very  latest  results  of  scientific  discovery 
tod  research. 
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ACBSTLX,444 

Acetates,  447 

Acid,  acetic,  445 

antimonic,  381 
arsenic,  383 
arsenious,  881 
benzoic,  4T3 
boracic,  37T 
bntyric,  429 
carbonic,  290 
chloric,  247 
chromic,  869 
citric,  452 
creoic,  425 
cyanic,  293 
ferric,  361 
flaosiUcic,  280 
formic,  447 
fdlminic,  299 
galUc,454 
liamic,425 
hydrochloric,  242 
hydrocyanic,  298 
hydrofluoric,  267 
hydrofluosilicic,  281 
hydroaulphuric,  266 
hypochloric,  247 
hypochloroas,  245 
hyponitric,  234 
hyposalphuroas,  265 
lactic,  429 
mallic,  452 
manganic,  363    ' 
margaric,  467-^9 
muriatic,  242 
nitric,  228 
nitro-muriatic,  245 
nitrous,  234 
oleic,  467--469 
oxaUc,451 
pectic,  416 
phosphoric,  274 
phosphorous,  275 
prussic,  298 
pyroligneous,  410 
Bilicic279 
stearic,  467-469 
succinic,  473 
Bulphindigotio,  460 
sulphuric,  262 
sulphurous,  260 
taxmio,452 


Add,  tartaric,  453 
uric  497 
yalerianic,  449 
Adds,  daasifieatioB  of,  178 
defined,  174 
vegetable,  4S0 
Addification,  theory  of,  445 
Aconite,  457 
Acroleine,  470 
Actinism,  126 
Adhedon,  14 

and  chemical  sctioii,  83 
force  of,  33 

influence  of  on  boiliiig  point,  9T 
Adipocere,  470 
Aeriform  bodies,  18 
Affinity,  characters  of,  159 
defined,  16 

degrees  of,  hov  manifested,  160 
illustrations  of,  16 
measure  of  the  force  of,  169 
Air,  analysis  of,  227 
compodtiMi  of,  224 
does  not  exist  without  vapor.  92 
how  heated,  73 
in  water,  216 

influence  of  on  boiling  point,  9T 
organic  bodies  in,  226 
Alabaster,  348 
Albumen,  ^1 

animal,  482 
Albuminous  substances,  4 


Alchemists,  views  of,  15T 


nutritive  Tslae  oL 
424 


absolute,  439 

amylic448 

methylic,  44T 

sources  of,  443 

wine,  439 
Alcoholometer,  28,  440 
Aldehyde,  445 
AlkaUes,  defined,  174 

general  properties  of,  843 

metals  of,  827 

organic,  465 
AlkaUmetry,  338 

Alkaline  earths,  properties  of,  830 
AUotropism,  183, 196 
Alloys,  what  are,  826 
Altitudes,  how  measured  by  boiling  point, 

Alum,  861 
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Almn  iMtdEsti,  hov  prodneed,  4S 

relations  to  heat,  74 
Almniiia,  861 

idUeate  of,  SS3 
Alaminam,  861 
Amalgams  defined,  826 
Amalgamation,  888 
Amber,  473 
Amethyst,  279 
Ambrotvpes,  400 
Ammonia,  840 

carbonate  of,  840 
in  air,  226 
Ammoniam,  889 

chloride  of,  340 
sulphide  0^  843 
Ammoniac,  Sal,  340 
Amorphous  bodies,  what  are?  44 
Amyle,  447 

Analyds,  proximate,  406 
Anhydrous,  meaning  of,  218 
Animal  nutrition,  486 

organization,  482 
Anode  and  cathode,  141 
Antimony,  880 

wine  0^881 
Aqua  ammonia,  342 

regia,246 
Arabhie,416 
Arbor  saturnl,  160 
Ardent  spirits,  438 
Argal8,462 
Argand  burners,  821 
Aridium,  167 
Arsenic,  881 

tests  for,  883 
Arsenions  add,  381 
Ashes  of  plants,  473 
Asphaltnm,  412 
Aspirator,  oonstructiott  of,  22T 
Assaying,  394 

Athermanous  substances,  74 
Atmosphere,  history  of,  223 

pressure  of,  96,  96 
Atom,  chemical  meanii^  of,  173 
Atoms,  estimated  size  c^,  173 

what  are,  13 
Atomic  theory,  169 

weights,  table  o^  16T 
Axes  of  crystals,  62 
Azote,  220 


Balance,  eonstructioii  of^  26 

use  of,  23 
Balsams,  473 
Barium,  343 
Barometer  guage,  108 
Bases  defined,  174 
organic,  466 
Basorine,  416 
Battery,  galvanic,  142 

Bunsen*s,  145 

Daniel*  B,  146 

Grove's,  145 

Smee's,  143 
.    sulphate  of  copper,  144 

trough,  143 
Bayberry  tallow,  471 


Beaam6,  registfatloil  Of.  28 
Beer,  434 

lager,  436 
Bees-wax,  471 
Benzoine,  473 
Benzole,  411 
Bismuth,  880 
Bitumen,  413 
BUck,  Joseph,  223 
Bleaching,  history  of;  240 
theory  of,  239 
powder,  246 
Blood,  constitution  of,  480 
Blow-pipe,  822 

oxyhydrogen,  20T 
Blue-piU,  366 
Bodies,  compound,  10 
Boilers,  incrustations  in,  cause  of,  315 

steam,  construction  of,  67 
Boiling,  influence  of  atmosphere  on,  95 
point,  91 

influence  of  adhesion  on,  97 
air  on  water,  97 
Bombs,  asphyxiating,  450 
Bones,  composition  of,  487 
Bouquet  of  wines,  438 
Bonidc  acid,  277 
Borax,  278 
Boron,  276 

Brain  and  nerves,  465 
Brass,  379 
Brandy,  439 
Bread,  440 

making,  441 

stale,  442 

toasted,  442 
Brewing,  process  o^  485, 436 
Bricks,  composition  o^  863 
British  gum,  416 
Britannia  metal,  377 
Brimstone,  253 
Bromine,  266 
Bronze,  379 
Brucia,466 
Bullion,  what  is,  394 
Burning  fluid,  463 
Butter,  489 
Butyric  add,  429 


Cadmium,  373 
Caldum,344 

chloride  o^  349 
Calico-printing,  469 
Galomd,  386 
Caloric  defined,  66 
Calorimetry,  77 
Camphene,  463 
Camphor,  artificial,  464 
common,  464 
Candle,  chemistry  of,  317,  818 

combustion  of;  318 
Candles,  adamantine,  469 
Capillary  attraction,  14 

illnstnitions  of,  15, 16 
Caoutchouc,  474 
Caramel,  419 
Carbon,  282 

a  deodorizer,  283 
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Carbon,  bi-snlphide  of^  806 
Carbouates,  895 
Carbonic  acid,  290 

Bolidification  of,  293 
solyent  properties  of,  292 
Carbonic  oxyd,  895 
Carbnretted  hydrogen  (light),  300 
(heayy),  801 
Cartilage,  484 
Caoe-hardening,  366 
Caaeine,  422 
Cassias,  purple  of,  393 
Catalysis,  161 
Celestine,  844 
Cell  life,  40T 
Cells,  formation  of,  406 

sise  of,  406 
Cellular  tissue,  407 
CeUulose,  407 
Cementation  (of  steel),  861 
Cements,  345 

and  mortars,   properties  of,  on 

what  depend,  82 
hydraulic,  846 
Cerates,  471     ' 
Charcoal,  287 

adhesiye  action  of,  83 
Cheese,  composition  of,  489 
Chemical  action  a  source  of  heat,  62 

what  is,  21 
Chemistry  defined,  21 

inorganic,  166 
Chlorate  of  potash,  186 
Chlorates,  properties  of,  247 
Chloric  add,  247 
ether,  448 
Chlorlmetry,  246 
Chlorine,  235 

history  and    preparation,   285, 

886 
and  hydrogen,  242 
compounds  of,  241 
disinfecting  action  of,  240 
liquid,  237 
peroxyd  of,  247 

relations  to  combustion,  887, 838 
solution,  237 
Chloroform,  448 
Chlorophyle,  460 
Chrome  yellow,  369 
Chromium,  868 
Chyle,  498 
Ch3ane,  493 
Cinchonine,  466 
Cinnabar,  385 

Circuit,  compound  galyanio,  1^ 
Citric  add,  452 
Clay,  853 
Cleavage,  55 
Coal,  anthradte,  286 
bituminous,  287 
mineral,  286 
origin  of,  286 
gas,  303 

how  measured,  806 
puriiied,  804,  805 
Cobalt,  870 
Cochineal,  459 
Cognac,.oil  of,  449 
Cohesion,  14 

and  chemical  action,  29 


Coin,  standard  silTer  and  gold,  891 

Coke,  287 

Cold,  greatest  artificial,  60 

how  obtained,  103 
what  is,  57 
CoUodion,  408 

process,  in  photography,  400 
Colophony,  471 

Coloring  principles,  organic  457 
Colors,  "last,"  what  are,  468 

of  the  solar  spectrum,  184 
Bubstantire  and  acUective,  458 
Colnmbium,  380 

Combination,  chemical,  cause  of,  158 
Combustibles,  what  are,  318 
Combustion,  189,  807,  318 

and  explosion,  313    • 
•   light  of,  315 
products  of,  314 
spontaneous,  189 
Compound  Radicals,  404 
Compounds,  chemical,  158 

nomendatnre    ot^ 
176     . 
Compression  a  source  of  heat,  68 
Concrete,  846 
Condensation  defined,  89 
Conduction  of  heat,  63 

iUustrations  of,  63,  64 
Contagion,  431 
Conyection,  68 

Cooking,  adaptation  of  water  for,  216 
Copper,  377 

acetate  of,  879  . 
alloys  of,  879 
nitrate  of,  379 
oxyds  of,  378 
sulphate  of,  378 

prerention  from  corrosion  by  sea- 
water,  155 
Copal,  478 
Copperas,  368 
Cordials,  465 
Corrosive  sublimate,  386 
Cotton  fibers,  407 
Cream  of  tartar,  458 
Creosote,  410 
Crocus,  361 
Crops,  rotation  of,  479 
Crystal,  rock,  879 
Crystals,  axes  of,  53 

deavage  of,  tSS 

formation  of  in  solid  bodies,  60 
native,  60 

primary  forms  of,  58 
properties  of,  44 
secondary  forms  of,  58 
what  are,  44 
Crystallization,  44 

drcnmstanoes  which  influ- 
ence, 45,  46,  47 
purification   by  means  of, 

theory  of,  53 
water  of,  49 
Crystallography,  52 
Cryophorus,  the,  103 
Capillation,  383 

Current,  voltaic,  what  determines  the  di- 
rection of,  140 
Cyanogen,  296 
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DagaerreotTpes,  how  taken  In  ttie  daric,  129 

DaltoD,  Dr.,  oris^tea  Uie  atomic  theory, 

109 
Decaf,  424 
Decrepitation,  60 
Deliquesoenoe,  49 
Dew,  formation  of,  T2 

never  falla,  T3  ^    ^ 

point,  what  is  the,  TB 
Dextrine,  414 

Diamond,  283  ^       *  *«* 

Diamonds,  artifleial  fbrmation  of,  284 

form  and  weight  of^  ^ 
Diastase,  416 

Diathermanons  bodies,  74 
Diffosion  of  gases,  39 
Digester,  ICarcetf  s,  106 
Digestion,  492 
Dimorphism,  64 
Disease,  occasion  of,  4S3 
DUtUlation,  99 
Dob«reiner*s  lamp,  206 
Donariom,  167 
Drnmmond  light,  207 
Drying  and  dfstiUation,  100 
Dyeataflis  459 


Earths,  alkaUne,  348 

metals  of,  860 
Earthenware,  368 
Ebullition,  conditions  of,  94 

defined,  91 
Efflorescence,  49 
Elasticity,  17  ,^    ,  .« 

Electricity  a  source  of  heat,  62 

and  chemical  action,  131 
oonductors  and  non-eondnctors 

of;  133  ^  ^^ 

fundamental  law  of,  132 
nature  of,  130 
ordinary  and  galvanic,  eharae- 

teristics  of,  146 
positive  and  negative,  132 
quantity  and  intensity  of,  146 
two  conditions  of,  131 
velocity  of,  134 
voltaic,  134 
Electrolysis  and  electrolytes,  160 
^ectro-chemical  decomposition,  148 

theory  of, 
148 
metallurgy,  162 
platUig  and  gUdlng,  163 
Electrodes,  explanation  of,  148 
Element,  chemical,  166 
Elements,  classification  of,  157 

electro-chemical,  order  of,  161 

positive  and  negativet  187 
metaUic,  824 
natural  condition  of,  167 
nomenclature  of,  176 
number  of,  9 
table  of,  167 
Emery,  composition  of,  861 
Enam^  867 


EndoimoaLi  defined,  86 

illustrations  of,  87 
Endosmotic  action,  influence  oi^  88 

force,  38 
English  system  of  weights,  24 
Epsom  salts,  350 
Eremacausis,  426 

Equivalent  proportions,  law  of;  164 
Equivalents,   chemical,  practical  lllnstra> 
tlons  of  the  use  of;  168 
scale  of,  166 
Essences,  461 
Essential  oils,  461 
Ether,  443 

a  form  of  matter,  19 
chloric,  448 
nitrous,  444 
cenanthic,  438 
sulphuric,  443 
varieties  of,  444 
Ethyle,  443 
Eudiometer,  209 
Eupion,  410 

Evaporation,  conditions  of,  91 
defined,  91 
freezing  by,  103 
Expansion  by  heat,  force  of,  79 

theory  of,  77 
Extracts,  fimit,  449 


Fallowing,  480 
Fats,  466 
Fermentation,  4Zf 

acetous,  428 
alcoholic  428 
viscous,  429 
Fihrlne,483 
Figures,  sensitive,  93 
Filters,  formation  of,  36 
Filtrate,  what  is  a,  36 
Filtration,  caase  o^  36 
Fire,  theory  of  the  ancients  ooneeming,  807 
annihilators,  291 
damp,  300 
Fixed  oUs,  466 
Flax  fibers,  407 
Flame,  69 

blow-pipe,  823 
oxydicingand  reducing,  828 
structure  of,  818 
Flannels,  why  used  as  protection  agaimt  ex. 

treme  temperatures,  66 
FUnt,  what  Is,  279 
Fluidify  an  efTect  of  heat,  87 
Fluorine,  256 
Fluor-spar,  266 
Flux,  definition  of,  278 
Food,  nature  and  functions  of;  498 
Force  converted  into  heait,  61 
definition  of,  12 
Indestructible,  19,  20 
varieties,  13 
Forces,  classification  of,  20 
molecular,  18 
natural,  12 
Forests,  influence  of  on  OTaporatiOiiy  U 
Formic  add,  447 
J^rmyle,  448 
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Foirler'eBolutldii,88SK 
Freezing  miztnres,  103, 108 
French  system  of  weightB,  84 
Friction,  cause  of,  82 

heat  produced  by,  ol 
Fi08t,73 

Fuel,  economy  of  ,  6T  ^        ^^w 

how  saved  in  culinary  opeiations,  101 
Fuller's  earth,  364 
Furnace,  reyerberatory,  83T 
Fusel  oil,  4tt 


Galena,  373 
GaUic  acid,  464 
GaUs,  nut,  452 
Galvanic  drcuit,  139 

theory  of,  189 
current,  resistances  to,  146 
Galvanism,  184 

how  discovered,  136 
Garanclne,  459 
Garlic,  artificial  oil  of,  460 
Gas  carbon,  286  ^ 

how  differs  from  a  vapor,  89 
illuminating,  302 
*«  laughing,"  232 
meter,  construction  of,  300 
0ri|^  of  the  term,  223 
Gues,  absorption  of  by  water,  119 
conduction  of  heat  in,  d6 
diffusion  of,  39 
endosmotio  action  of,  39 
expansion  of  by  heat,  81 
how  heated,  69 
liquefaction  of.  111 
management  of,  196 
what  are,  18 
Gasometers,  198 
Gauge,  steam,  108 
Gelatine,  484 

Germination,  oonditionB  of^  484 
Gin,  439 

Glass  and  pottery  366 
colored,  867 
crown,  366 
lUnt,  366 
soluble,  280 
Glauber  salts,  336 
Glow-worms,  114 
Glucose,  419 
Glue,  484 
Gluten,  422 
Glycerine,  467,  470 
Glycocoll,  486 
Gold,  392 

compounds  of,  893 
fine,  894 
fulminating,  393 
leaf,  394 
Grain  weight,  how  originated,  24 
Gramme,  value  of,  26 
Graphite,  286 
Gravitation,  12 

Gravity  and  chemical  phenomenal » 
Guano,  480 
Gum,  416 

*  Arabic  416 
Senegal,  416 


Gnm  tragaeaaiih^6 

gulacum,  472 

xe8ina,478 
Gums,  elastic,  474 
Gun-cotton,  407 

powder,  332  

ezpaoslve  foree  of;  8» 
how  mannflMTtqred,  882 
Gutta-percha,  476 
Gypsum,  843 


Hair,  composition  of;  486 

dyes,  454 
Haloid  salts,  179 
Hardness,  how  meaanred,  81 

scale  of,  81 
Hartshorn,  340  ^_  <m» 

Hayes,  Dr.,  on  air  in  sea-watef,  217 
Heat,  absorption  of,  72 

amouSt  transmitted  to  the  earth  by 

the  sun,  70 
analysis  of,  127 
and  chemicjJ  action,  66 
and  cold,  extremes  o^  produce  flimilar 

sensations,  67 
apparent  effects  of,  7T 
capacity  for,  76 
oommimication  of,  68 
diffusion  of,  67 

disappearance  of  in  liquefaction,  100 
vaporisation,  101 
distinguishing  characteristics  of,  66 
effects  produced  by  the  absorption  oC 

102 
evolved  by  combustion,  313 
imponderable,  67 
latent,  66, 160 

how  converted  into  sensIUei 
114 
measurement,  theory  of,  82 
produced  by  chemical  action,  62 
radiant,  disposition  o^  71 
ratio  between  sensible  and  latent,  110 
reflection  of,  71 
refraction  of,  127, 128 
sources  of,  60 
q^edfic,  76 

standard  for  comparing,  76 
variations  of,  76 
of  atoms,  172 
theory  of,  68 

mechanical,  63 
vibratory,  68 
transmission  of,  74 
two  conditions  of;  66 
unit  of,  61       • 
universal  influence  of,  75 
Hematite,  861 
Homy  matter,  486 
Humus,  426 

Hydrate,  what  is  an,  214 
Hydrochlorifl  abidv  242 
Hydrofluoric  add,  257 
Hydrogen,  199  ,  .,      *  ^^ 

chemical  characteristics  of,  208 
combustion  o^  203 
explosive  compounds  of,  904 
p«ro^^  of,  2l8 
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snlphuratted,  286 
Hydrometer,  28 
Hydxoeolphario  mdd,  266 

practical  value  oi;  29 
Hygrometer,  Daniel's,  94 

^"  hair,  93  ^       ^ 

HyKrometers,  principle  and  coofltmeaono^ 


Hypochloromi  add,  245 
Hyp08alphite^266 


Ice,  heat  required  to  melt,  101 

influence  of  wind  on  the  formation  of, 

92 
of  salt-water,  why  f^resh,  43 
cream,  how  frozen,  103 
Iceland  spar,  properties  of,  119 
Ignis  fatuuB,  276 
lUuminalion,  materiala  for.  Sir 
Bmenium,  880 
Incandescence,  59 
Incense,  473 
India-rubber,  474 
Indigo,  459 
Inertia  defined,  11 
Ink,  blue,  298 

printer's,  466 

why  does  not  spread  on  sised  paper,  36 
spots,  removal  of,  461 
Inks,  composition  of,  463 

sympathetic,  870 
Insulation,  133 
Iodine,  253 

distinctive  test  for,  256 
Iridium,  396 
Iron,  860 

cast,  862 

galvanized,  871, 165 
in  the  blood,  491 
znalleafole,  364,  366 
ores  of,  361 
oxydaof,  S60  .' 
pyrites,  362 
specular,  361 
Bulphuret,  362 
tenacity  of,  325 
wrought,  364 

why  adapted  for  castings,  48 
Iringlas8,484 
Isomerism,  182 

two  conditions  of,  182 
Isomorphism,  54 

examples  of,  852 


JeHy,  calves'  foot;  484 
Joule's  experiments  on  heat,  61 


Xakodyle,  450 
Kyani^ng,  88T 


Lac,  473 

Laeteal8,491 
Lactic  add,  429 
Lactine,  420 
Lager  beer,  436 
Lamp,  Berzelius*  spirit,  822 
Dob^reiner's,  206 
safety,  320 

wicks,  why  not  overflow,  85 
Lamp-bhtck,  288 
Lamps,  Argand,  321 
Lard,  composition  of,  470 

use  of  steam  in  mann&ctarlng,  110 
Laudanum,  456 
Lavoisier,  310,  811 
Le»d,372  ^      ^^ 

action  of  on  water,  873 

alloys  of,  875 

carbonate  of,  374 

chromate  of,  869 

sulphate  of,  875 

white,  374 
Lead  pencils,  how  made,  286 
Lead  tree,  160 

Leatiier,  493       ^  '  ^        ,  _ 

smell  of,  when  burned,  cause  of, 
222 

Lettuce,  active  prindple  of,  456 
light,  action  of  on  chlorine  and  hydrogen, 

matter,  116 
and  heat,  relations  of,  69, 128 
artificial,  requisites  for  the  prodno- 

tion  of,  820 
corpuscular  theory  of,  113 
degradation  of,  129 
decomposition  of  124 
divei^ence  of,  116 
Drummond,  207 
electric,  114 

influence  of  on  vegetation,  130 
in  its  chemical  relations,  .112 
law  of  diminution  of,  116 
magnetization,  of,  124 
most  intense  artificial,  114 
nature  of,  112 
polarization  of,  120 

how  explidned,  121 
nolarized,  beautiful  phenomena  of, 
123 
how  discovered,  122 
practical  applications  of^ 

122 
properties  of,  121 
properties  of,  115 
propagation  of,  116 
reflection  of,  117 
refraction  of,  118 

solar,  calorific  and  diemlcal  elements 
of,  126 
three  prindples  contained  in, 
126 
sources  of,  113 
velocity  of,  116 
undulatory  theory  of,  113 
Lignine,  409 
Lime,  344 

carbonate  of,  346 
caustic,  344 
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Lime,  eUoride  of,  246 
gas,  848 

hTpoBulphite  of,  S49 
Blacked,  345 
sulphate  of,  S4S 
Buperphosphate  of,  2T0 
linseed  oil,  466 
LiqaefacUon  defined,  89 
liquids,  cohesion  of,  hoir  shown,  80 
conduction  of  heat  in,  65 
expansion  of,  by  heat,  80 
how  cooled,  81 
limpid,  30 
temperature  of  in  the  spheroidal 

state,  98 
yapor  produced  by  difEarent,  110 
viscous,  30 
what  are,  18 
Liqnors,  artificial,  449 
Litharge,  374  . 
Lithium,  339 
Litmus,  175,  460 
Loam,  354 

Locomotive  hollers,  construction  of,  67 
Luminosity  defined,  117 
Lunar  caustic,  390 
Lungs,  structure  and  use  of,  494 


Madder,  459 
Magnesia,  860 

carbonate  of,  860 
sulnhate  of,  350 
Magnesium,  8^ 
Malleable  iron  castings,  865 
Malic  acid,  452 
Malt,  435 
Manganese,  867 
Manures,  480 

animal,  480 
mineral,  481 
vegetable,  481 
Mai^rine,  460 
Marl,  354 
Marsh-gas,  300 
Mastic,  472 
Matches,  272 
Matter  defined,  9 

divisibUity  of,  10 
ethereal  condition  of,  19 
indestructible,  19 
properties  of,  21 
three  forms  of,  17 
Meat,  diseased,  433 
Meats,  method  of  preserving,  439 
Mechanical  action  a  source  of  heat,  61 
Mercaptans,  449 
Mercury,  385 

aUoys  of,  387 
chlorides  of,  386 
nitrates  of,  387 
sulphide  of,  387 
fulminating,  300 
Metal,  fusible,  326 
Metalloids,  characteristics  of,  184 

enumeration  of,  184 
Metals,  action  of  nitric  acid  upon,  281 
classification  of,  327 
good  conductors  of  heat,  64 


MetaLi,  noble,  885 

of  the  alkalies,  8ST 

ozydation  of.  188 

properties  of,  825 

protection  from  corrosion  by  gal- 
vanic agency,  154 

transmutation  of,  modem  views  of, 
157 

strength  of,  how  afTected  by  vibrio 
tions,  51 
Meteors,  composition  of,  185 
Meter,  gas,  construction  of,  806 
Meter,  what  is  a,  25 
Methyle,  486 
Miasm,  481 
MUdew,  432 
Milk,  488 

BwiU,439 
Mines,  extinguishment  of  fires  in,  291 
Minium,  374 

Moistening  a  scarce  of  heat,  63 
Molasses,  418 
Molecules  defined,  10 
Molybdenum,  380 
Morphia,  465 
Mortani,S45 
Mother  liquor,  48 
Mucilage,  416 
Muntz  metal,  379 
Muriates,  242 
Music,  how  connected  with  the  composition 

of  the  atmosphere,  226 
Musical  tones  of  burning  hydrogen,  206 


N 

Naphtha,  413 
Naphtaline,  411 
Nascent  state,  163 
Natural  philosophy,  20 
Neutral  bodies,  175 
Nickel,  370 
Niobium,  380 
Niter,  831 

sweet  spirits  of,  444 
Nitrates,  231 
Nitric  add,  chemical  action  of,  230 

history,  properties,  and  prepa- 
ration, 228,  229 
Nitrogen  and  oxygen,  compounds  of,  227 

chloride  of,  248 

deutoxyd  of,  283 

history  of,  220 

instability  of.  In  composition,  221 

iodide  of,  221 

origin  of,  in  plants,  220 

preparation  and  properties  of;  228 


protoxyd  of,  231 
use  of,  in  (he 
Nitro-benxole,  411 


atmosphere,  225 


Nomenclature,  chemical,  origin  of,  176 
Nordhausen  sulphurio  acid,  2i54 
Norium,  167 
Nutrition,  492 
Nux  vomica,  466 


Ocean  currents,  influence  and  cause  of,  69 
Ochres,  354 
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Odon,  daM!fleati<m  of,  415 
OU,  '*  coup/*  411 
fiiMl,448 
linaeed,4M 
pUie,47i 
BeD6ea.419 
OUi,  drying,  466 

empyreamatlo,  465 
fixed,  466 
ininend,413 
unctaouB,  466 
ToUtile,  461 
Oleflant  na,  801 
Oleine,  ^ 
Opium,  4S6 
Oijgaolo  chemiitry,  401 

bodies,  nature  of,  401 
Babstanoes,  origin  of;  406 
ftruefeore,  406 
Onniam,  896 
OxaUtea,  451 
OzaUoacld,451 
Oxyd  defined,  1T6 
Oxjgen,  184 

aotire  and  paasiTe  eondittmu  oil 

193 
and  reapiiation,  191 
daily  oonaumption  of,  196 
in  combination,  192 
magnetiam  of,  199 
Oxone,  198 

phyalologlcal  influence  of,  196 


Palladium,  896 

Palm  oil,  471 

Paper,  408 

touch-,  881 

Paradox,  culinary,  96 

Paraflne,  411 

Parchment,  artificial,  408 

Parian,  869 

Peariash,  830 

Peat,  496 

Pectlne,  416 

Pelopium,  880 

Pepsine,498 

Percussion  a  source  of  heat,  69 
caps,  800 

Perspiration  and  eraporation,  influenoe  of, 
on  animal  heat,  104 

Petrifacaons,  994 

Petrolium,  419 

Pewter,  8TI 

Pyrometer,  Daniers,  88 

Pyrometers,  construction  of,  87,  88 

PhlogisUc  theory,  807 

Phlogiston,  307 

Phosphorescence,  114 

Phosphoric  acid,  974 

glacial,  274 

Phosphorus,  269 

allotropic,  or  amorphous,  272 
combustion  of,  in  oxygen,  191 
influence  of,  upon  iron,  866 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  276 

Photographs  in  colors,  409 

on  what  principle  formed,  129 
paper,  899 


Fhotograjphy,  89T 
Physics  diBfined,  90 
Physiology,  what  la,  90 
Pig.iron,  864 
Pile,  voltaic,  186 

Zamboni*s  dry,  188 
Pitch,  410 
Planetary  spaces,  estimated  tempenttora  oi^ 

60 
Plants,  action  of,  on  the  atmosphere,  478 
contain  nitrogen,  920 
eontentsof  the  cells  of,  419 
essential  immediate  principles  oL 

406 
evolre  oxygen,  168 
mineral  constituents  of,  476 
nutrition  and  growth  of,  475 
Plaster  of  Paris,  848 

a  non-oondnetor  of  heat,  67 
Plating.  891 
PUtinum,  395 

adhesiye  action  of,  84 
nponge,  effects  of,  206 
Plumbago,  286 
Poison,  ''  Woorara,**  466 
Poisons,  4S0 

Polarixation  of  light,  120 
Poles  of  a  galvamcJMittery,  141 
Pomatums,  469 
Porcelain,  350 
Pores,  11 

of  leaves,  476 
Porosity,  what  is,  11 
Potassa  (potash),  899 

carbonate  of,  380 
chlorate  of,  186,  947 
caustic,  899 
chromate  of,  869 
iodide  (hydriodate)of,965 
nitrate  of,  331 
prussiate  of,  997 
sulphate  of,  861 
Potassium,  827 

cyanide  o^  998 
ferrocyanide  of,  997 
ferridcyanide  of,  298 
Precipitation  defined,  49 

how  effected,  42, 43 
Presence,  '*  action  of,"  163 
Proof  spirit,  439 
Proteine,  429 
Proximate  principles,  405 
Prussian  blue,  296,  997 
Prussie  acid.  298 
Puddling,  364 
Pulse-glass,  96 

Pulverization,  effect  of,  on  adhesion,  83 
Purification  by  crystallization,  47 
Putrefaction,  425 
Putty,  466 
Pyrites,  iron,  869 
Pyroligneous  add,  410 
Pyroxyline,  407 
PytaUne,489 


Quartation,  ai 
Quinine,  406 


Q 

ayingby.  894 
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B 

IUidiation,09 

Inflaenee  of  eolor  on,  TO 
influence  of  BurfiMe  on,  70 

Kadiators,  good  and  bad,  70 

Radical,  chemical,  179 

Radicals,  compound,  296 

Reactions  and  reagents,  181 

Rectification,  99 

Red  colors,  459 

precipitate,  386 

Refraction,  doutde,  119 
of  light,  119 

Refrigerators,  principle  of  constraetlon  of^ 
66,67 

Repulsion,  16 

illnsirationt  of  ttie  force  of,  17 

Resins,  471 

RespiraUon,  49{M96 

uses  of,  496 

Rhodium,  896 

Riyer-water,  purity  of,  213 

Rochelle  salts,  452 

Roman  cement,  846 

Rosin,  471 

Rouge,  861  ^ 

Rubber,  ynleanlEed,  474 

Ruby,  composition  of,  861 

Rupert*  s  drops,  857 

Russia  sheet-iron,  365 

Ruthenium,  896 

Rum,  439 


S 

gafetf-Iamp,  Dayy's,  320 
Saline  springs,  213 
Saliya,  492 
Sal  ammoniac,  840 

soda,  336 
Saleratus,  331 
Salinometer  explained,  95 
Salted  meats,  use  of,  as  food,  600 
Saltpeter,  331 

not  ezplosiye,  881 
Stlt  an  antiseptic,  600 
common,  334 
rock,  384 

relations  to  heat,  74 
Salts,  classification  of,  178 
defined,  174 
haloid,  179 
of  sorrel,  451 
Sandstone,  what  is,  279 
Sap  of  plants,  what  is,  413 
Saturation  of  liquids,  41 
Sausages,  poisonous,  432 
Scagliola,  849 

Sea,  **■  phosphorescence'*  of,  115 
tranqwrency  of,  212 
waters,  composition  o^  814 
Sealing-wax,  472 
Selenium,  268 
Serpentine,  349 

Sheet-iron,  Russia,  how  made,  365 
ShelUc,  472 
Shot,  376 
SUica,  279 
Silicon,  or  SUidom,  879 


Silioon,  fluoride  oil  881 
Silyer,  388 

chloride  of,  891 
fulminate  of,  300 
nitrate  of,  390 
oxyds  of,  889 
Snyering,  891,  892 
Sizhig,  484 

Skin,  composition  ofL  485 
Slag,  863 
Smalt,  870 
Smelting  of  iron,  363 
Snow,  crjTstals  of,  45 

line  of  perpetual,  76 
protecting  influence  of»  66 
Soaps,  467 
Soapstone,  849 
Soda-ash,  836 
Soda,  biborate,  278 

carbonate  of,  336 
caustic,  834 
nitrate  of,  338 
sulphate  of,  386 
powders,  462 
water,  what  is,  898 
Sodium,  833 

chloride  of,  334 
Soils,  origin  of,  478 
Solids,  conduction  of  heat  in,  64 
expansion  of,  by  heat,  78 

in  crystalUsiiig,  4S 
yariation  of  cohesion  in,  81 
what  are,  17 
Solution  and  chemical  combination,  43 

defined,  41 
Soot,  287 
Soup,  why  retains  heat  longer  fhaa  water. 

Spar,  heayy,  843 

Derbyshire,  266 
Specific,  heat,  172 
grayity,  26 

of  gases,  how  determined^ 


of  solids  and  liquids,  87 
Speetmm,  solar,  125 

fixed  lines  in,  126 
Spheroidal  state,  98 
Spirits  of  wine,  489 
Spring,  air  of,  why  chilly,  104 
Springs,  mineral,  213 
saline,  218 
thermal,  213 
Stalactites,  347 
Stalannites,  847 
Starch,  413 

Stars,  fixed,  Ught  o^  125 
Steam,  curious  experiments  on,  109 
expansiye  force  of,  106 
h^h-pressure,  109 
inyisible,  90 
latent  heat  of,  101 
pressure  of,  when  formed  in  open 

air,  106 
pressure,  yarying  conditions  of,  108 
relation  between  temperature  and 

pressure  of,  107 
rule  goyeming  the  elasticity  o{^  106 
super-heated,  110 
why  adapted  for  cooking,  106 
Stearine,  466 
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6teel,866 
Stroatianif  844 
Strychnia,  4M 
Btucoo,  849 
SubUmation,  99 
Babstances,  dmpl^  9 
SabsUtuian,  lair  oi;  105 
Sugar,  417 

cane,  41T 

grnpe,  419 

manna,  420 

milk,  430 

refining,  418 

boiling,  97 

of  lead,  447 
Bplphates  defined,  178 
Sulphides  defined,  178 
SnlphiteB  defined,  178 
Sulphor,  268 

allotropismof,269 
flowers  of,  268 
milk  of,  260 
oils  containing,  464 
alcohols,  449 
Bnlpharetted  hydrogen,  266 
Sulphuric  acid,  262 
Sulphurous  acid,  260 
Surface  action,  83 
Sun,  character  of  the  light-giving  inbitance 

of,  122 
the,  a  source  of  heat,  60 
Symbols,  chemical,  179, 180 
Sympathetic  Inks,  370 
Syrup,  "  sugar-house,"  418 


Talc,  849 

Tallow,  470 

Talbotype,  399 

Tannic  acid,  462 

Tannin,  462 

Tar,  coal,  411 
wood,  410 

Tartar,  crude,  453 
emetic,  381 

Tartaric  acid,  462 

Tellurium,  268 

Temperature  defined,  67 

greatest  natoral,  60 

Tension,  electricity,  146 
of  vapors,  106 

Test  papers,  1t6 
tabes,  186 

Thermometer,  air,  87 

Breguet'B,  86 
Centigrade,  84 
differential,  66 
Fahrenheit's,  87 
mercurial,  83 
metalUc,  86 
Beaumur*s,  84 
self-registering,  85 
spirit,  87 
what  it  iofona^  ns  of,  88 

Tides,  motion  of,  a  source  of  heat,  62 

Tin,  376 

pUte,377 

Tinctures,  what  are,  440 

Titanium,  880 


Trough,  pneumatic,  196 
Tungsten,  380 
Turpentine,  crude,  463 

oil,  or  spirits  o(^  464 
Twadddl's  hydrometer,  28 
Type-metal,  376 


Ultramarine,  354 
Uranium,  380 
Urea,  497 
Urine,  what  is,  48T 


Vacuo,  boiling  in,  07 

Valerian,  449 

Vanadium,  380 

Vaporization  defined,  89 

Vapors,  comparative  volume  b(^  00 

density  of,  91 

diffusion  of,  40 

elastic  force  of,  105 

expansion  of,  by  heat,  81 

form  sMoi  temperatures,  90 

how  heated,  69 

invisible,  90 

when  cease  to  expand,  106 
Varnish,  473 
Vegetable  acids,  460 

extracts,  457 
Vegetation,  influence  of  light  on,  180 
Verdigris,  379,  447 
Vermilion,  387 
Vinegar,  446 

wood,  446 
Vitriol,  blue,  378 

green,  362 

white,  372 
Volatile  bodies,  89 
Volumes,  equivalent,  168 


W 

Washing  flnids,  469 
Water,  action  of,  on  lead,  873 
air  in,  216 

coloration  of  vast  bodies  of,  819 
composition  of,  209 

how  proved,  909 
decomposition  of,  148 

by  heat,  200 
heat  produced  in,  by  friction,  61 
history  of,  210 
how  heated,  68 
of  crystallization,  49 
properties  of,  211 
salt,  freezing  point  of,  81 
solvent  properties  of^  217 
when  attains  its  greatest  density,  81 
when  basic,  218 
when  increases  the  intensity  of  a 

fire,  201 
unequi^  expansion  of,  80 
Waters,  comparative  purity  of,  219 
hard  and  soft,  216 
medicated,  462 
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Wftten,  rdatiTe  fltnea  for  ase,  214 

spring,  comparative  poritj  of|  212 
Wax,4Tl 

shoemaker's,  472 
Weight,  absolute,  26 

defined,  13 

compared  with  bulk,  26 

specific,  26 
Weights,  French  and  English,  24,  25 

{wo  great  systems  of,  23 
Welding,  326 

Wheat,  composition  of,  441 
Wind,  influence  of,  on  evaporation,  92 
Winds,  how  produced,  69 
Wines,  43T 
Wood,  carbonization  of,  by  steam,  110 

destructive  distillation  of,  409 
Wool,  structure  of,  486 


Woolens,  why  adapted  for  dofUng,  66 

Wort,  436 

Woulfe*s  apparatus,  244 


Yeast,  427 

powders,  419 
YeUow  dyes,  460 


Zinc,  871 

sulphate  of,  879 
^  white,  372 
amalgamation  of,  148 
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